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PREFACE. 


THEKE  would  seeol  to  be  no  tpology  nacessBiy  fbi 
presenting  to  the  Public  the  Idfe  wid  Lettua  of 
Feedebice  W.  R0BBST8OK . 

The  abiding  infloence  of  his  published  writings  on 
all  those  readers  who  are  ci^ble  of  being  interested  in 
B[»ritaa]  questions  and  in  Christian  experience,  has 
awakened  in  tliem  a  desire  to  know  more  of  his  career. 
Constant  oDuaions  made  in  the  Public  Press  and  in 
Reviews  to  bis  pre-eminence  as  a  Preacher,  —  the  wide 
difihsion  of  bis  Sermons  not  only  orer  this  Kingdom 
but  also  over  part  of  the  Continent  and  of  America,  ^ 
the  interest  in  his  teaching,  which  now  (more  than 
twelve  years  after  his  death)  is  increasing  rsther  than 
diminishing,  have  led  men  to  ask  whether  his  life  corre- 
sponded to  the  Ideal  pictared  in  his  writings, — whether 
his  private  letters  would  be  worthy  companions  of  his 
public  utterances. 
,  The  friends  who  Kved  with  him  and  loved  him  — 
his  Congregation,  and  espedally  those  Workingmen 
<^  Br^htou  with  whom  he  was  connected  -r-  bav9 
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long  and  eagerly  wished  tr  have  some  record  of  his 
life. 

.  Those  on  the  other  hand  who  knew  him  not^  but 
who  since  his  death  have  learned  to  rererence  him  as 
their  Teacher,  — who  hare  fbond  in  his  sermons  a  living 
source  of  Impnlse,  a  practical  direction  of  Thought,  a 
key  to  man;  (^  the  problems  of  Theology,  and  above 
all  a  path  ^  Spiritnal  Freedom,  —  these,  with  an 
amount  of  feeling  tarnlj  given'to  (»ie  peFsonally  nn- 
knowOf  have  hoped  to  possess  some  jaora  intimate  me- 
morial of  him,  withont  whose  life  they  had  not  lived. 

For  these  reasons  this  Bo<^  has  befm  nndertaken. 

The  pnUication  of  Mr.  Robertson's  Letters  was  con- 
udered  to  be  of  great  importance.  They  seemed  to -add 
a  personal  interest  to  his  Sermons,  to  explain  folly  his 
mode  of  Uionght,  to  indicate  the  source  and  progress  of 
many  of  his  news,  and  to  supplement  his  general  teach- 
ing. They  an  fall  of  tender  hnnuo  tlion^t,  of  subtle 
and  delicate  feeling,  and  of  mnch  tried  and  anggestire 


They  pos^ss  also,  in  common  wiUi  his  Sermons,  a 
pecnliar  literary  interest.  This  ioteieet  lies  not  so  moch 
in  the  originality  of  their  ideas  aa  in  the  mode  in  which 
these  ideas  are  represented.  The  chmce  vt  words  in 
them  is  remarkable.  There  is  sometimes  a  happy 
indeBniteness  wbich  belongs  to  snd  whicii  si^gesta 
the  infinite  nature  t£  the  things  discussed.  A  spnit 
pervades  them  which  influences  unconsciously  'th«r 
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reader,  and  reitden  him  receptire  of  their  tm^,  bjr 
inducing  in  hima  kindred  tone  of  heart.  Even  Robert- 
sen's  idight  sketches  c^  an  idea,  traced  perhaps  io  a 
sin^e  sentence,  contain  the  materials  for  a  finished 
compoution.  H  he  is  not  a  CreatOT  he  is  eminentlj  a 
ladd  Interpreter  of  thought  It  is  in  this  power  of  apt, 
logical,  and  striking  expression  that  the  chief  literary 
interest  of  his  writings  conasts. 

I  cannot  but  believe  also  that  the  noble  truthful  life 
he  lived,  and  the  "  very  courageous  "  battle  which  he 
fought,  win  have  an  influence  as  real  and  as  helpfiil  as 
his  Sermons. 

The  inadequacy  with  which  this  Life  has  been  rep< 
resented  cannot  be  more  a  subject  of  regret  to  his 
friends  than  it  is  to  myself.  The  &ult  can  only,  per- 
haps, be  pardoned  &r  the  sake  of  the  lore  and  rever- 
ence with  which  the  following  pages  have  been  written. 

I  have  to  thank  many  of  his  friends,  and  especially 
his  father,  Captain  Robertson,  for  their  assistance  and 
advice. 

I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  die  interesting  letters 
written  from  the  Tyrol  to  Mrs.  Robertson,  and  col- 
lected in  the  first  Appendix,  and  to  those  from  some  of 
his  (Mends  which  are  inserted  in  the  Text  and  in  the 
second  Appendix. 

In  conclnsion,  I  must  regret  the  delay  in  the  appear- 
ance of  tiiis  book.  It  is  due  partly  to  my  absence  from 
Eof^d,  bat  chiefiy  to  my  desire  to  make  the  coUec- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Robertson's  letters  as  coin{>Iete  as  posnble. 
The  airival  of  new  matter  has  often  compelled  me  to 
recast  wlude  chf^ttoiB,  and  I  lisTO  waited  Sot  months  in 
the  hope  of  obtainitig  an  tmptwtant  Conespondeiice,  aod 
found,  at  last,  my  hof*  in  rain. 

8T0FF0BD  A.  BBOOEE. 

LOKHM,  B«iit.  U,  ISH.] 
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LIFE   AND   LETTERS 


THE  REV.  F.  W.  ROBERTSON. 


CHAPTER    I. 

tUrtfaol  F.  n.BobcrtMm.  — Childhood.  — Lots  oTHanin.  —  CbanMteTU 
k  Bo;  It  the  Academy  in  Edinborgb.  —  Yaatbral  IntarMls.  —  Choice  of 
ProfsMioii.  —  Uilitarp  Eathmilum.  —  Sladiea  Ibr  tbe  Indian  Service.  — 
C^oonstUKH  vhieh  lad  him  Into  the  Chnrch.  —  Enter*  Oiford. — 
Cootaot  with  Tnetariaaiam- — Beligknu  Viewe  uid  Chriitiaa  Effort. 
—  Reading.  —  Amoid  and  Wordairorth.  —  Speaking  at "  the  UoioD."  — 
Hlg  OpiDkm  >i  to  (he  Pftaltion  of  ■  Popnliir  Prencher.  —  Two  Lettert 
reraOling  bb  College  Life,— Ferment  of  hi*  Hind  at  Oxford.  —  Letter 
expressing  bie  Opinion  of  tbe  Tract  Sohool  endhi*  Desire  <br  a  Military 
Chaplauicy.  —  EzaminatioD  for  hia  Degree.  —  He  atgdie*  for  Ordiua 
tion.  —  Letter*  reTJewlng  the  Position  of  tb*  English  Church. 
Letten  from  May,  ISas,  to  Jom,  1840. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON,  the 
eldest  of  the  seven  children  of  Frederick  and  Sa- 
rah Robertson,  ^as  bom  February  3,  1816,  at  the 
honse  of  his  grandfather,  Colonel  Robertson,  in  London. 
His  father,  who  is  still  alive,  was  a  captain  in  the 
Rojal  Artillery.  Two  of  his  brothers,  Charles  Dews- 
hnry  and  Harry,  won  frequent  "  honorable  mention  " 
in  the  Kaffir  war.  The  third,  Stmao,  was  a  otptain  in 
the  Rbyal  South  Lincoln  Militia.  They  all  sorvived 
liim,  bat  before  he  had  reached  his  twenty-GfUi  year  he 
bad  grieved  over  the  death  of  hia  three  sisters. 
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The  first  fire  years  of  his  childhood  were  passed  at 
lieith  Fort.  In  1821,  his  &ther,  then  captain  in  the 
Koyal  Artillery,  reUred  on  half  pay  in  order  to  attend 
to  the  education  of  his  children,  left  Leith  and  aettied 
at  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire.  There  he  personally  in- 
fltmcted  his  son  for  fonr  years,  and  then  sent  him  to 
the  grammar-school  of  the  town,  under  the  Rev.  G.  P. 
Richards. 

In  1829,  the  femUy  went  to  Tours,  where  young 
Robertson  studied  the  classics  with  an  English  tutor, 
attended  a  French  seminary,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  French  language.  In 
consequence  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  his  father  re- 
turned to  England,  and  placed  the  boy,  now  nearly 
sixteen  years  old,  in  the  New  Academy,  Edinburgh, 
under  the  late  Rev.  John  Williams,  afterwards  Aroh- 
deacon  of  Cardigan. 

He  owed  much  to  the  carelul  education  and  watch- 
iulness  of  his  parents.  They  kept  him  apart  from  evil 
influences,  and  made  his  borne  his  most  honored  recol- 
lection. This  seclusion,  and  the  books  he  was  induced 
to  read  in  childhood,  were  both  so  calculated  to  devel- 
op his  character  in  a  true  direction,  that  he  mentions 
them  afterwards  in  some  MS.  notes,  written  at  Win- 
Chester,  as  two  of  the  special  mercies  with  which 
God  had  blessed  his  infancy.  The  loneliness,  which  is 
more  or  less  the  lot  of  the  eldest  of  the  &mily,  soon 
created  in  him  a  tiioughtfiilness  full  of  ima^ation, 
and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  which  supplied  him  with  the 
materials  for  a  silent  self-education.  But  on  Uiis  ac- 
count he  became  neither  morbid  nor  unnatural.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  a  radiant  and  eager  child,  ftiU  of 
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bealthy  flnjc^meiit  oS  life,  delighting  in  air,  and  snn- 
li^t,  and  actire  exercise.  His  happy  childhood  at 
Leith  Fort  was  a  cherished  memoiy  of  his  ministerial 
life,  and  he  looked  back  apon  it  with  a  pleasure  deep- 
ened by  the  necessarily  sedentaiy  nature  of  his  profe^ 
son.     In  1849  he  -writes  from  Brighton :  — 

Hy  pony,  and  my  cricket,  and  my  rabbits,  and  my  father^ 
pointers,  and  the  days  vrhen  I  proudly  carried  bis  game-ba^ 
and  my  ride  borne  witb  tbe  old  gamekeeper  by  moonlight  in 
the  fros^  evenings,  and  the  boom  of  the-cannon,  and  my 
fitber'a  orderiy,  tbe  artilleryman  who  need  to  walk  with  nw 
hand-in-hand,  —  these  are  my  earliest  recollections. 

Even  at  that  time  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing 
in  external  nature  which  did  not  give  him  pleasure,  and 
awake  in  him  a  vivid  interest  Tbe  fresh  winds,  and 
nmlight,  and  clear  waters,  which  he  enjoyed  at  Leith, 
seem  to  have  infused  their  own  spirit  into  his  receptive 
organization.  He  wandered  over  the  conntry  with  an 
open  eye  and  heart,  and  found  in  every  walk  and  ride 
something  to  admire  and  to  love.  He  had  a  child's  af- 
fection and  reverence  for  animals,  and  especially  for 
birds.  He  studied  their  natural  history;  be  watched 
tliero  to  their  haunts ;  he  rejoiced  in  the  freedom  of 
their  life  as  if  it  had  been  his  own ;  he  even  began  a 
book  in  which  he  made  drawings  of  them,  with  notes 
on  their  habits  and  habitations.  Many  wilt  remember 
the  passage  in  one  of  bis  lectures  on  Poetry,  in  whicli 
be  notices  with  enthusiasm  Wilson's  work  on  "  Birds," 
and  Waterton's  "  Wanderings,"  and  describes  with  tlie 
minuteness  of  affection  the  series  of  stuffed  birds  which 
illustrated  fiUcopry  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  "  I  have 
visited,"  he  says,  "  the  finest  museums  in  Europe,  and 
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^nt  Toany  a  long  d&y  in  watching  the  bal»ts  )f  hhrds 
in  the  woods,  hidden  and  anseen  by  Ihem ;  but  I  never 
SAW  the  reproduction  of  life  till  I  saw  these."  ' 

He  describes  bimsell^  in  boyhood,  "  as  iron  in  strength, 
broad  and  stouL"  He  excelled  in  manly  games  and 
athletic  exercises  and  was  the  leader  of  all  the  daring 
exploits  of  his  companions.  To  this  he  joined  a  iove  of 
reading  and  of  quiet  remarkable  at  bis  age.  On  the 
brightest  day  he  would  become  entranced  in  some  tale 
ot  chivalry  or  imagination  which  charmed  him  into 
stillness.  He  loved  to  fency  himself  a  knight — seek- 
ing  adventure,  redressing  wrongs,  laying  down  his  life 
for  maidens  in  distress ;  and  often  for  hours  together 
the  vividness  of  these  imaginary  pictures  would  sep- 
arate him  from  the  commonly  thoughtless  activity  of 
a  boy's  life,  and  exile  him  from  his  companions. 
Lying  at  the  root  ef  much  of  this  dreaminess,  was 
the  sensitiveness  of  nerve  and  feeling  which  so  strong- 
ly marked  and  influenced  bis  whole  existence.  It 
betrayed  its  presence  during  boyhood  in  his  shy  and 
Bometimea  defiant  manner,  and  in  a  settled  self-mis- 
trust, often  sinking  into  hopelessness.  "  Deficiency  of 
hope,"  he  says  himself,  *'is  the  great  fault  of  my 
character." 

Such  a  temperament,  without  his  strong  will  and 
stem  sense  of  duty,  would  naturally  have  led  him  into 
idleness.  But  it  was  not  bo  tpth  him.  In  childhood 
he  learned  quickly,  and  mastered  fully  what  lie  had 
learnt.  His  memory  was  retentive,  and  in  later  years 
he  could  recall  with  ease  page  after  page  of  books 
which  he  had  not  read  since  his  boyhood.  But  this 
power  never  stole  &om  him  his  convictibn  that  perse- 
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verance  Ln  labor  was  the  only  fomidation  of  retl 
knowledge.  He  was  an  iatense  worker.  He  neTer 
leA  a  sabjevt  till  he  had  done  fais  ntmoet  to  exbaast  it, 
and  to  examine  it  in  all  its  bearingB.  At  the  Academy 
in  £dinbui^i;h,  his  toil  was  incessant,  and  he  soon  took  a 
high  place  in  his  class.  Though  without  the  advantage 
of  previoas  training  in  the  lower  forms,  he  gained  at 
the  end  of  the  session  the  first  prizes  for  Latin  verse, 
English  prose,  the  French  language,  and  French  recila^ 
tation,  and  contested  so  sharply  the  priw  given  to  the 
best  Greek  scholar,  that  the  decision  was  referred  to  Pro- 
fessor Sandford,  who  gave  it  in  &vor  of  the  Dux  of  the 
Academy  —  George  Moncrieff,  with  whom,  as  boy  and 
man,  Robertson  maintained  an  unbroken  friendship. 

All  this  success  surprised  no  one  more  than  himself; 
he  continually  wrote  home  in  depreciation  of  Ids  work. 
This  self-distruat  made  him  even  then  acutely  conscious 
of  small  errors.  In  composition  he  magnified  slight 
failures  in  the  rhythm  and  style  of  a  sentence  into 
grave  lauHs ;  he  was  intolerant  of  a  misplaced  stop ;  he 
shrank  with  all  the  over-subtle  purism  of  a  boy  from  a 
mispronunciation  or  an  antiquated  pronunciation  of 
words.  He  carried  this  hnmility  and  sensitiveness  into 
morals;  the  slightest  deviation  from  truthfulness  in 
words  or  truthfulness  in  action  was  abhorrent  to  his 
nature.  His  mother  said  of  him,  "  I  never  knew  him 
tell  a  lie";  and  he  would  rather  have  lost  every  prize 
at  the  Academj-,  tlian  owe  one  to  foreign  help  or  to  the 
usual  aid  which  boys  seek  from  translations. 

The  principal  of  the  Academy  soon  recognized  the 
character  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  gave  him  repeated 
•ncooiagement,  and  of  this  he  speaks  with  gratefid  ap- 
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preciation.  Without  eynipathj  he  would  have  been 
hopeless,  although  he  would  not  have  ceased  to  woi^ ; 
for  there  was  mingled  in  him  the  womanliness  wtiich 
seeks  for  external  help,  and  the  manliness  which  per- 
forms a  dnty  even  in  loneliness.  To  romance,  sensi- 
tiTenesB,  delicacy,  humility,  great  gentleness,  he  added, 
even,  at  this  early  age,  a  practical  view  of  life,  calm 
good  sense,  steady  adherence  to  light,  unselfishness,  and 
R  conrage  at  once  enthudastic  and  prudent  Two  let- 
ters,  written  w.hen  he  was  uxteen  years  old,  to  hi« 
mother  and  brother,  shortly  after  the  cholera  appeared 
at  Edinburgh,  will  illustrate  some  of  these  pouits  of 
character :  — 

Fabnury  SS,  IStl. 

Ur  DBAB  Mother, —  You  need  ba  uoder  no  appr^ 
hension  concerning  the  cholera,  as  the  o^ses  here,  upon  art 
average,  are  one  a  week,  or  something  of  that  kind.  If, 
however,  it  should  increase  in  Tiolenoe,  I  have  made  up  mj 
mind  to  remain  here.  In  the  first  place,  I  should  bring  in- 
fection home,  and  it  woald  be  extremely  selfish  to  bring  oth- 
ers into  danger  merely  far  my  own  private  safety.  la  tbs 
next  place,  instead  of  escaping  it,  I  might  only  rush  into 
danger  in  my  journey.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  because  I 
kept  a  good  place  at  first  in  my  class,  the  Rector  said  to 
several  persons  that  he  expected  me  to  be  second  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  He  will,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  soon  find  out  his 
mietake,  as  I  am  terribly  behindhand  in  several  thbgs. 
Ten  o'clock,  p.  m.  —  I  have  just  fiobfaed  digging  hard  for  to- 
morrow. 

Jul?  3,  ISH. 

Hr  DBjk3  Bbothbr, — Tell  papa  that  my  suspicions  about 
^e  French  composition  prize  were  but  too  well  founded ;  for 
t^  morning,  Monsieur  Braed,  after  I  had  endeavored  fi>r 
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■  ](Hig  time  to  get  it  ont  of  him,  acknowledged  tfut  he  had 
given  the  prize  to  Moncrieff.  He  then  put  me  in  a  verj  try- 
ing situatioD,  by  asking  me  to  redte  it  (Moncrieff's)  on  the 
exhibition  day.  I  told  him  I  could  not  decide,  but  would 
give  him  an  answer  to-morrow.  Though  it  is  hard  upon  me 
to  be  Lhns  made  the  herald  of  my  own  defeat,  I  have  detar- 
mbed  to  comply,  partly  for  Moncrieff'g  sake,  and  partly  he- 
causo  T  am  determined  tbat  whatever  I  feel,  it  shall  not  be 
Tisible.  A  few  days  ago  the  Academical  Club,  or  rather  a 
deputittion,  waited  on  the  Bector  to  announce  tue  decision 
Dpon  the  English  verses  given  in  a  long  time  ago.  The  sev< 
entb,  sixth,  and  fiilh  classes  were  sommoned  into  the  Kcctor's 
class-room,  and  the  prize  was  decided  to  hare  been  gained 
by  Terrot  in  my  class.  After  ho  had  recited  his  verses,  we 
were  told  that  all  the  other  copies  which  had  been  given  in 
were  very  meritorious,  but  that  the  two  nezi  in  merit  to  Ter- 
rol^s  were  ao  equal,  that  they  had  been  unable  to  decide  be- 
tween them.  I  was  astonished  by  bearing  my  motto  read 
out  as  one  of  them,  and  still  more  so  when  I  was  called  npon 
to  recite  them.  Imagine  me  standing  elevated  npon  tha 
Sector's  platform,  and  feeling  more  like  a  criminal  than  any* 
thing  else.  I  trembled  so  violently  that  I  could  not  hold  tbo 
paper  stea^,  and  do  not  know  how  I  managed  to  get  to  the 
end.  The  deafening  claps  of  the  boys  were  the  first  thing 
that  brought  me  to  my  senses.  I  cannot  imagine  what  I  shall 
do  when  I  recite  the  French  in  the  public  hall  with  several 
hundred  spectators,  when  I  felt  so  uncomforiable  by  just 
reading  before  a  hundred  and  twenty  boys,  most  of  whom  I 
knew,  the  masters,  and  a  few  of  the  directors,  and  the  Aca- 
demical Club. 

At  the  end  of  the  session  he  left  the  Academy,  and, 
trnder  the-  care  of  Mr.  Terrot,  aAcrwards  Bishop  of  Ed- 
inburgh, attended  the  various  classes  at  the  University, 
and  nt  the  age  of  eighteen   returned  home,  bringing 
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witli  blma  large  amount  of  multi&rious  knowledge  and 
many  memories  of  a  pleasant  life  and  profitable  stady. 
Of  his  general  reading  at  Edinburgh  tliere  is  no  record, 
but  he  had  devoted  himself  eagerly  to  practical  chemift- 
try  and  physical  geography.  There  remains  among  his 
papers  a  MS.  book  full  of  notes  of  Professor  Jamieson's 
lectures,  and  illusti-ated  by  drawings,  -which  manifest 
the  artistic  talents  which  he  afterwards  culdvjted,  and 
then,  when  he  bad  attained  to  some  excellence,  charac- 
teristically despised. 

But  bis  interest  in  all  these  things  was  small  in  com- 
parison with  bis  enthusiasm  for  a  military  life.  This 
was  literally  born  with  hira.  At  Leith,  before  he  was 
five  years  old,  be  drank  in,  with  all  the  eagerness  o£  a 
boy,  the  intoxicating  aroma  of  his  father's  profession. 
"  I  was  rocked  and  cradled,"  he  writes,  "  to  the  toar  of 
artillery,  and  the  very  name  of  such  things  sounds  to 
me  like  home.  A  review,  su^esting  the  conception 
of  a  real  battle,  impresses  me  to  tears ;  I  cannot  see  a 
regiment  manaeuvre,  nor  artillery  in  motion,  without  a 
choking  sensation." 

The  traditions  of  his  family  suggested  and  fostered 
this  passionate  love  of  arms.  The  conversation  at  home 
was  fall  of  recollections  of  bivouac  and  battle,  and  of 
the  daring  exploits  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  was  his 
father's  personal  friend.  He  writes  from  the  Academy 
to  his  brother,  begging  that  the  miniatnre  fort  in  the 
garden  at  home  might  not  be  blown  up  till  he  arrived, 
lie  argued  daily  with  his  French  masters  on  military 
engineering.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  on  leaving  Edin- 
burgh, the  secret  wish  of  his  heart  to  enter  tlie  army 
bad  grown  into  a  settled  purpose.     This  was  not,  how- 
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aver,  the  intention  of  )iia  father,  who  considered  that 
the  character  of  his  son,  and  his  deep  religions  feeling, 
were  unfitted  for  a  barrack  life.  The  Church  was, 
therefore,  proposed  to  him  as  a  profession ;  but  his  an- 
swer was  decifflve,  —  "Anything  but  that:  I  am  not 
fit  for  it." 

He  was  then  (1833)  articled  to  Mr.  Boston,  a  solici- 
tor at  Bnry  St.  EdmnndH,  and  passed  a  year  in  hb  office. 
But  the  sedentary  nature  of  the  work  broke  down  his 
health;  and  Captain  Robertson  discovered  that  his 
SOD  had  adopted  a  profession  which  he  detested,  only 
through  a  feeling  of  chivalrous  obedience.  It  was  then 
resolved  that  he  shoold  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius. 
An  application  was  made  to  the  Horse  Guards  for  a 
commisuon.  It  was  refiised  on  the  groandof  age.  But 
his  motlier's  &mily  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  do 
the  King,  when  Prince  William,  some  service,  and  the 
refusal  was  retracted.  His  name  was  placed  upon  the 
list  for  a  cavalry  regiment  serving  in  India.  He  was 
enraptared,  and  immediately  began  to  stndy  for  his 
profession  with  enthusiasm.  He  went  to  s^y  with  his 
brother  in  the  Engineers,  at  Chatham,  to  gain  an  in- 
right  into  practical  eng^eering.  His  whole  soul  was  in 
his  work.  He  recalls  in  later  letters  that  time  :  —  "  On 
that  road  I  had  walked  and  ridden,  O,  how  of^n !  ex- 
ulting in  the  future,  fearless,  full  of  hope,  and  feeling 
the  perfection  of  the  present,  —  days  when  I  was  prodi- 
gal of  happiness." 

•  A  spirit  BO  buoyant  and  enthusiastic  fitted  him  well 
for  the  army,  and  he  became  a  first-rate  rider,  a  good 
shot,  and  an  excellent  draughtsman.  He  omitted  noth- 
ing likely  to  make  him  a  faithful  and  useful  officer.     In 
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iioi>e  and  work  two  years  were  thus  passed  hy,  during 
which  be  lived  with  Itis  &mi1y  at  CLelteuham.  There 
it  was  that  Captain  Robertson,  under  the  impression 
that  his  a]^lieation  to  the  King  had  been  forgotten, 
again  proposed  to  bis  son  the  profession  of  the  Chnrcb, 
and  again  was  answered  by  a  firm  refiisal.  The  temp* 
taUons  to  which  he  would  be  exposed  in  the  army  were 
strongly  set  beioTe  him,  but  he  could  not  believe  that 
tliey  were  any  reial  barriers  against  his  entrance  into  it; 
on  the  contrary,  with  his  asual  desire  for  some  positiTe 
outward  evil  to  contend  with,  he  imagined  that  it  was 
his  peculiar  vocation  to  bear  witness  to  God,  to  set  ^e 
example  of  a  pure  and  Christian  life  in  his  corps,  to  be 
the  Cornelius  of  his  regiment.  The  trained  obedience 
of  an  army  to  one  head,  harmonized  with  his  own  strong 
conception  of  the  beauty  of  order  and  the  dignity  of 
duty.  All  the  impulses  of  his  character  to  self-sacrifice, 
chivalry,  daring,  romantic  adventure,  the  conquest  of 
oppression,  the  Uvicg  of  life  intensely,  he  looked  for- 
wai'd  to  satisfying  as  a  soldier ;  and  he  believed  that 
the  active  out-door  existence  of  a  campaign,  with  its 
danger  and  excitement,  would  suit  his  physical  tem- 
perament, and  tend  to  neutralize  his  constitutional  ner- 
Tonsness. 

Associated  in  remarkable  contrast  with  his  vivid  out- 
ward life  and  activi^  at  this  time  was  an  inward  tifb, 
peculiarly  sensitive,  subtle  in  thought,  more  subtle  still 
in  feeling,  full  of  poetry  and  of  religious  sentiment.  It 
was  impossible  to  express  in  prose  the  minuter  shades . 
of  feeling  which  passed  over  his  heart  as  boyhood  grew 
into  youth,  and  he  began  at  this  period  to  read  poetiy 
with  greater  eagerness,  and  to  write  verses.     IJis  own 
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efl^rU  are,  strange  to  say,  characterized  hy  almost  no 
imaglDation,  and  curiously  devoid  of  poolical  talent 
The  influence  of  Pope,  of  whom  he  was  now  an  ardent 
admirer,  seems  to  have  clogged  all  his  attempts  at 
English  verse.  Striving  after  the  terseness  of  thought 
and  sharp  clearness  of  expression  which  mark  his  model, 
he  naturally  became  incapable  of  putting  into  verse 
delicate  dreams  of  intuitive  feeling.  Perhaps  it  was 
owing  to  his  discovery  of  this  want  that  he  ceased -for  a 
time  to  read  Pope,  and  turned  in  preference  to  Byron 
and  Shakespeare. 

To  two  great  objects  —  the  profession  of  arms  which 
he  had  chosen,  and  the  service  of  Christ  in  that  pro- 
fession —  he  now  devoted  himself  wholly.  They  filled 
hb  life,  and  for  both  of  them  he  read  carefully.  It 
marks  his  honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  that  imme- 
diately, on  making  sure  of  his  Indian  commission,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  preparation  for  service  in  that  coun- 
try. He  would  have  tliought  it  a  sin  against  truthful- 
ness of  character,  if  he  had  adopted  a  career  without  a 
special  training  for  bis  work.  With  this  purpose  he 
studied  the  early  history  and  geography  of  India,  and 
the  characters  of  its  various  populations.  He  mapped 
the  campaigns,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  strategi- 
cal movements  of  the  British  generals  in  that  country, 
The  fortunes  of  India,  and  the  constitution  which  the 
English  had  elaborated  for  their  large  dependency,  be- 
came familiar  to  him.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
fondly  he  recalled  at  Brighton  these  youthiiil  studies, 
how  he  followed  the  course  of  the  Sikh  war,  and  road 
with  careful  pleasure  the  exploits  of  Napier,  and  the 
•tory  of  Major  Edwardes's  career.     In   a  seriea  o( 
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lectures  delivered  at  Brighton,  and  unfortunate'fy  lost, 
he  treated  of  Chnsdanity  as  it  would  come  into  con- 
tact with  Hindooism  with  the  same  wide  grasp  of  prin- 
ciples, and  in  the  same  manner,  as  he  dealt  \rith  the 
advent  of  Christ  to  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Barbarian. 
The  seed  of  which  these  lectures  were  the  flower,  was 
sown  at  this  time. 

Parallel  with  hts  military  reading,  in  rather  a  strange 
contrast,  ran  his  religious  reading.  Sometimes  both 
glided  into  one  another,  as  when,  in  the  hope  of  ad- 
vancing Christ's  kingdom,  he  devoted  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  history  of  Indian  missions,  and  the  study  of 
the  reasons  of  their  small  success ;  and  with  a  rare  wis- 
dom, the  need  of  which  has  at  last  been  recognized, 
gained  all  the  information  accessible  to  liim  upon  the 
rehgion  of  the  Hindoos.  At  other  times,  his  reading 
was  entirely  theological.  Towards  the  end  of  1836,  iio 
seems  to  have  almost  given  up  the  hope  of  hearing 
favorably  from  tlie  Horse  Guards,  and,  with  a  kind  of 
presentiment,  began  to  labor  at  books  on  Evidences 
and  on  Prophecy.  Then  again,  as  if  the  hope  of  a 
military  life  had  reawakened,  he  analyzed  the  Jugnr- 
thine  war.  In  his  commonplace  book  may  be  seen 
the  fluctuations  of  the  mind  between  the  Chnrch  and 
the  Army  as  professions,  or,  at  least,  his  desire  to  bring 
Christianity  into  a  soldier's  life. 

All  these  fair  hopes  were  destined  to  disappointment. 
Looking  back  now  on  his  career  as  a  clerg^Tuan,  and 
considering  the  wide  influence  which  liis  published  ser- 
mons have  had  in  England,  it  is  interesting  to  trace 
liow  he  was  a|>parently  impelled  by  cii-cumstaiiccs  into 
the  clerical  profession. 
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la  March  1837,  he  met  Mr.  Davies,  now  Vicar  of 
Tewkesbury,  at  the  house  of  a  common  friend  in  Chel- 
tenham. A  close  friendship  soon  sprung  up  between 
them.  Mr.  Davies,  behoving  that  be  saw  in  Robertson 
all  the  elements  which  would  form  a  successAil  and  de- 
TtAed  minister  of  tlie  Church,  endeavored  to  dissuade 
him  from  entering  the  army.*  He  replied,  "  that  the 
matter  had  been  already  settled,  that  application  liad 
beiin  made  long  ago,  and  interest  employed  to  obtain  a 
commission."  He  added,  "I  do  not  become  a  soldiar 
to  win  laurels ;  my  object  is  to  do  good."  Mr.  Davies, 
however,  did  not  desist  till  he  had  obtained  from  him  a 
promise  to  allow  the  whole  matter  to  be  reconsidered. 
His  mind,  however,  remained  fixed  in  its  previous  res- 
olution.    Three  weeks  only  before  he  entered  Oxford 

■  Mr.  Davies  thus  relnMs  ttie  origin  of  their  rriendshlp:—"  Thedangh- 
ter  of  Lad;  Trsacb,  U  whoM  boom  I  met  my  friend,  had  beea  aerlDDiljr 
ill.  She  wu  prevented  fnHn  sleeping  by  the  hnrkiDgaf  a  dog  in  onoof  ths 
adjoinlDg  hoases.  This  hooH  wna  Cnptoin  Robertion's.  A  letter  irai 
wriltan  toiik  that  the  dog  might  baramoved:  and  lo  kind  and  acqaieacent 
■  reply  waa  retamait,  thai  Lady  Trench  oalled  Co  eipreu  bar  thanka. 
Sha  was  much  atrock  al  that  visit  by  Oxi  manner  and  bearing  of  ttie  eldest 
■on,  und,  in  consAqaence,  an  Intinincy  grew  up  between  the  families," 

Tbis  apparently  trivial  circunutance  fa  mentlonad,  beoaaaa  In  one  of 
Ur.  BobertaOD's  papera  a  oarloas  allaslon  to  It  has  been  fannd,  which 
proves  that  this  intimacy  promoted  the  change  of  his  profeasion.  He  is 
apeaking  of  one  of  his  flivorite  theories  —  that  all  great  tnitha  consist  of 
t»fo  oppositaa  •rbicb  are  not  conimdiotory.  "  All  is  free,"  he  aays:  "  that 
is  false;  all  is  fkted,  —  that  is  falas.  All  thlnga  ara  free  and  fated, —  that 
is  tme.  1  cannot  OTerlhrow  the  argument  of  the  man  who  says  thai  every- 
tiling  is  fated,  or,  in  other  vorda,  that  God  ordera  all  thinga.  and  cnonot 
change  (hat  order.  If  I  had  not  met*  a  certain  penon,  I  shouhl  not  hav« 
chanped  my  profession:  if  I  had  not  known  a  certain  lady,  1  ehould  not 
probably  have  mat  this  person :  If  Chat  lady  hod  not  lind  a  delicate  daugh- 
ter who  wai  dislorbed  by  the  harking  of  my  dog:  if  ray  dog  hod  not 
iwtked  Ihst  night,  I  should  now  have  been  in  the  Dragoons,  or  ferliiiiing 
Ibepoil  of  India.  Who  can  say  that  these  things  ware  not  ordered,  and 
that  appaMntly  tk*  merest  triBai  did  not  prodoee  bilun  tod  ■  uund 
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bis  father  said  to  him,  "  1  think  you  had  better  recon- 
wder  your  plaus  and  euter  the  Church,"  He  an- 
swered, enei^tically,  "No,  never!"  The  following 
day  he  met  Mr.  Daly,  now  the  Bishop  of  Cashel,  at 
Lady  Trench's.  It  stmck  him  as  singular  that  Mr. 
Daly  shoald  ask  him  so  soon  after  his  father's  sugges- 
tion, "  Whether  it  were  definitely  settled  that  he  shonld 
go  into  the  army  !  "  After  some  conversation,  he  in- 
quired, "  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  "  Mr. 
Daly,  who,  much  impressed  by  his  unaffected  pi^ty,  de- 
sired to  see  him  in  the  Church,  answered:  *'Do  as 
your  fiither  likes,  and  pray  to  God  to  direct  your  &ther 
aright."  His  friends  also  at  Cheltenham  urged  the 
same  upon  bim.  He  spoke  then  to  his  father,  and  left 
the  final  deci^on  in  his  hands.  With  a  romantic  in- 
stinct of  self-sacrifice,  which  transcended  the  bounds  of 
prudence,  he  resolved  to  ^ve  up  the  idea  of  his  whole 
life.  Yet  he  would  scarcely  have  done  this  had  not  fais 
strong  sense  of  duty  been  appealed  to  by  the  aigoments 
of  his  friends,  and  had  not  his  characteristic  self-mistrust 
disposed  bim  to  believe  that  he  was  himself  the  worst 
judge  of  his  future  profession. 

His  fiither,  after  anxious  consideration,  decided,  at 
last,  to  send  him  np  immediately  to  Oxford  with  Mr. 
Davies.  With  some  difficulty,  and,  through  the  inter- 
est of  Mr.  Churton,  who  wished  to  secure  him  for  his 
college,  a  vacancy  was  found  for  him  in  Brazenose, 
He  wrote  home  to  state  this,  and  added,  with  evidently 
a  lingering  wish  for  the  army,  "What  shall  I  do?" 
He  shrank  with  deep  p£un  from  completing  -the  sacri- 
fice. But  his  father  wrote  to  say,  "  Accept  it " :  and 
oa  May  4, 183T,  he  was  examined  and  matriculated. 
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A  fortnight  afterwards,  the  long-expected  letter  came 
from  tbe  military  secretary,  ofiering  him  a  cavalry  «>m- 
nmsion.  Hitd  it  arrived  three  weeks  sooner,  he  had 
noTcr  entered  the  Church ;  bat  arriving  afler  liis  ma- 
~  tricnlation,  his  father  considered  that  God  had  directed 
the  circumstances,  and  the  commisaon  was  declined. 

He  was  now  twenty  years  old,  and,  accepting,  som^ 
what  sternly,  his  destiny,  he  began  his  aniversity 
career. 

Before  entering  on  residence,  he  spent  much  time 
Vrith  Mr.  Davies.  They  walked  daily  together,  and  his 
friend,  anxious  lest  he  should  have  forced  his  inclina- 
tions, asked  him  frequently  whether  he  was  satisfied 
with  what  had  been  done.  He  would  never  answer  di- 
rifctly,  hut  only  quietly  reply,  "  Wait ;  some  day  [  will 
tell  you." 

Onen  (Mr.  Davies  writes)  when  passing  a  soldier  in  the 
street,  has  he  tightly  pressed  my  arm,  obserring,  "  Well,  bo 
J  nm  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them";  and  at  other  times, 
**  Poor  fellows,  they  are  but  little  thought  of;  few  care  for 
llieir  souls."  I  can  never  forget  the  feeling  and  energetic 
manner  in  whidi  he  would  quote  at  length  the  passage  from 
Coleridge's  "  Sibylline  Leaves,"  dwelling  with  marked  em- 
phasis on  the  lines, 

A>  If  the  soldier  d[ed  irithont  ■  woand ; 

Ai  if  Ihs  BbTM  ortbia  godlike  fnmt 

Wan  pirad  withont  a  p&ng ;  u  if  tbe  wratoh 

Wbo  Tell  ID  bUtle,  doiog  blood?  deeda, 

Pueed  off  to  HeaTsn,  tranilaCed  ud  not  killed; 

Ai  thongh  be  hid  no  vlfe  to  pine  for  bim, 

MoGodtoJQdgehim. 

It  was  with  great  delight  that  he  told  me  that  the  applica- 
tion lor  a  coinmisaton  had  been  successful,  for  it  wonld  not 
be  sud  that  be  went  into  the  Church  because  he  oould  not 
fet  into  the  army. 
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During  the  summer  he  went  up  tlie  Wje,  and  Tinted 
Tintern  by  muonlight.  Mr.  Daviea,  who  accompanied 
bill),  reiiieipbers  that  he  always  collected  the  servants 
of  the  several  inns  to  evening  prayers,  and  recalb  hk 
intense  and  roQiantic  enjoyment  of  the  scenery ;  and 

Tet,  (crmUnues  Mr.  Davies,)  with  all  this  poetical  sense  of 
life  and  nature,  I  never  knew  any  one  who  look  a  more  cor- 
rect view  of  life,  and  who  was  more  anxious  to  deal  in  a  man- 
ly iind  Christian  way  with  its  realities. 

At  the  tJme  to  which  I  refer  I  never  knew  him  otherwise 
than  ch«erf[il,  and  there  were  times  when  his  Bpirits  were 
exuberant,  times  when  he  waa  in  the  mood  of  tfaoronglily 
enjoying  everything.  With  him  as  1  was,  daily  and  hourly, 
I  can  testify  that  he  was  a  constant  and  prajerfnl  student  of 
bis  Bible.  ....  He  possessed  a  very  logical  mind,  and  in  ar> 
gument  waa  a  close  and  accorale  reasoner.  At  this  tJme,  he 
held  firmly  what  are  understood  as  evangelical  .views,  and 
for  these  be  would  mildly  but  perseveringly  contend.  He 
advocated  strongly  the  p re-millennial  advent  of  Christ.  But 
one  who  was  more  free  from  the  shibboleths  of  a  party,  or 
more  abhorrent  from  anything  like  cant,  or  one  who  re- 
garded others  with  a.  more  large-hearted  charity,  I  never 

la  October,  1837,  Mr.  Robertson  became  a  resident 
at  Brazenos'e.  With  his  deep  and  cultivated  interest  in 
all  the  variations  of  religious  opinion,  he  at  once  came 
into  contact  with  the  movement  which  engrossed  a  large 
portion  of  the  most  remarkable  raen  in  the  University, 
un  Jer  the  leadership  of  John  Henry  Newman.  Several 
efPjrls  were  made  to  induce  Mr.  Robertson  to  join  this 
party.  He  had  himself  been  much  impressed  by  » 
sermon  of  Mr.  Newman's,  "  On  Sin  afler  Baptism," 
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jtnd  the  contest  which  aros$  in  liis  mind  from  his  sense 
of  the  fervor  and  sincerity  of  religious  feeling  which 
marked  the  Tract  school,  and  hia  own  instinctive  recoil 
from  the  doctrines  which  they  held,  resulted  in  a  state 
of  deep  mental  depression.  But  depression  never  at 
any  time  of  hia  life  was  permitted  to  pass  the  point 
where  it  mei^s  into  intellectual  or  spiritual  slothfnl* 
n&BS ;  and  now,  as  always,  it  spurred  him  into  activity. 
He  begtn  immediately  to  study  critically  the  Acta  of 
the  Apostles,  and  he  wrote  to  his  father  to  say  that  he 
had  not  gone  through  the  book  before  he  felt  satisfied 
that,  on  the  subject  of  baptism  at  least,  the  Tractarian 
school  was  in  error.  With  a  calmer  mind  than  before, 
he  now  endeavored  to  make  himself  master  of  Mr.  New- 
man's opinions,  and  to  refute  them.  His  copy  of  Tract 
90,  and  of  Dr.  Pusey's  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
are  largely  annotated  by  his  answers  to  their  argu- 
ments. He  seems  to  have  read  carefully  about  this 
time,  as  books  bearing  on  the  whole  subject.  Collier's 
History,  Calvin's  Institutes,  Ranke's  History  of  the 
I'opes,  and  many  of  the  replies  published  at  Oxford 
in  1838 -Sd. 

From  the  main  conviction  with  regard  to  Mr.  New- 
man's opinions  which  he  then  attained  he  never  after- 
wards swerved.  But  he  did  not  join  then,  or  at  any 
time,  in  the  persecution  and  slander  with  which  tho 
Tractarians  were  asstuled.  He  invariably  spoke  bravely 
—  and  that  when  brave  speaking  was  dangerous  to  his 
position  —  In  behalf  of  their  manliness,  devotion,  and 
practical  work. 

Nor  was  he  content  with  convincing  himself  of  tha 
errors  of  the  prominent  school  at  Oxford.     He  '■'sV^v- 
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nred  to  cotmteract  its  inflnence  among  hia  peraonol 
friends,  by  setting  on  foot  a  society  for  the  purpose  of 
j>rayer  and  conversatioD  on  the  Scriptures.  It  was  o^ 
ganized,  and  consisted  of  seven  members,  but  after  lin- 
gering through  a  term  or  two  it  died  in  1839. 

The  necessity  of  an  accurate  and  critical  knowledge 
«f  the  Bible  became  more  clear  to  him  trom  this  con- 
tact with  various  tbrms  of  religious  thought.  Ii  was 
bis  habit,  when  dressing  in  the  morning,  to  commit  to 
memory  duly  a  certain  nuniber  of  verses  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  this  way,  before  leaving  the  University, 
he  had  gone  twice  over  the  English  version,  and  once 
and  a  half  through  the  Greek.  With  his  eminent 
power  of  arrangement,  he  mentally  combined  and  re- 
combined  all  the  prominent  texts  under  fixed  heads  of 
subjects.  He  said  long  afterwards  to  a  friend,  that, 
owing  to  this  practice,  no  sooner  was  any  Chrisdau 
doctrine  or  duty  menUoned  in  conversation  or  sug- 
gested to  him  by  what  he  was  writing,  ihan  all  the 
passages  bearing  on  the  point  seemed  to  array  them- 
selves in  order  before  him. 

No  change  took  place  in  his  doctrinal  views,  which 
were  those  of  the  Evangelical  school,  with  a  decided 
leaning  to  moderate  Calvinism.  They  were  mingled 
with  a  rare  charity  and  tolerance,  which  seem,  however, 
in  the  excitement  of  argument,  to  have  sometimes 
failed  htm.  He  took  a  large  interest  in  misaonary 
work,  especially  in  that  among  the  Jews.  The  society 
mentioned  above,  for  the  short  term  of  its  existence, 
became  one  of  the  centres  of  correspondence  which  were 
established  in  England  with  the  leading  foreign  mission 
stations.     He  strove  to  interest  others  in  Christian  en* 
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teipriee ;  but  his  enthasiasm,  thoogh  not  frozen,  wu 
cUUed  by  the  apathy  and  coldness  of  Oxford.  To  hu 
excitable  and  eager  temperament,  the  tiim  system,  the 
"donnishness,"  which  gave  the  tone  to  the  life  and 
studies  of  reading  men,  were  dreary  and  sleepy,  and  too 
hedged  in  by  nnelastic  rules.  With  the  Utopianism  of 
•  young  man,  he  could  not  at  first  see  that  a  large  and 
varied  society  most  be  governed  not  by  love,  but  by 
law ;  that  if  the  intellect  is  to  be  well  trained,  it  mnst 
be  restricted  to  a  few  subjects,  and  forbidden  to  travel 
over  wider  fields  till  it  has  gained  sufficient  power.- 

His  Christian  fervor,  for  which  he  foond  so  little  food 
in  Oxford,  he  maintained  by  bold  speaking  and  brave 
action. 

I  rejoice  to  think  of  him  (writes  one  of  bis  frieodB)  as  I 
knew  him  at  Oxford, — warm,  and  generous,  and  noble- 
bearted;  coDSpicnons  for  talent,  irreproachable  in  conduct; 
and,  what  was  most  of  all  valuable,  and  the  most  cheering 
subject  of  retrospect  now,  one  who  carried  the  banner  of  tbe 
Cross  withoat  fear,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  Christ  in  a  place 
which,  though  professedly  consecrated  to  His  serrice,  offered 
perbaps  more  hindrances  than  helps  to  a  decidedly  Christian 

He  read  steadily,  though  not  severely,  the  usual 
course.  On  every  side  his  imagination  seems  to  have 
lured  him  away  from  the  confined  sphere  of  university 
reading  to  subjects  suggested  by  his  studies.  This,  and, 
I  imagiae,  a  want  of  enthusiasm  for  collegiate  life  and 
reading,  bom  of  regret  far  the  loss  of  tlie  real  profession 
of  his  hearty  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of  his  constitu- 
tional diffidence,  were  the  reasons  why  he  never  aspired 
to  colle^te  honors.      At  first,  however,  he  plunged 
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eagerly,  too  eagerly,  into  work.  He  attended  lectnrea 
for  sixteen  hours  in  the  week.  He  mingled  with  hia 
necessary  labors  the  recreation  which  natural  histoiy 
afforded  him.  He  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  wit, 
learning,  and  imagination  with  which  Dr.  Buckland 
charmed  his  geol<^cal  class.  Plato  iascinated  him 
^i'lie  poetry,  the  idealism,  the  complete  power  with  which 
tlie  Greek  philosopher  used  the  most  perfect  organ  of 
human  thought,  delighted  a  mind  essentially  imaginar- 
tive,  and  a  taste  which  demanded  that  thought  should 
be  expressed  not  only  in  accurate,  but  in  polished  lan- 
guage. Yet  he  saw  the  defects  of  Plato,  and  turned 
to  Aristotle,  to  balance  the  scale  of  hia  thought.  He 
studied  both  with  untiring  labor,  and  he  declared  many 
years  afterwards  -that  their  writings,  with  those  of  Ed- 
wards, "  had  passed  like  the  iron  atoms  of  the  blood 
into  his  mental  constitution."  Aristotle  gradually  won 
a  great  influence  over  his  intellect,  and  it  is  passible 
again  and  again  to  trace  in  his  sermons  niceties  of 
mental  distinction  which  owe  their  subtlety  to  his  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  "  Ethics."  With  the  study  of 
those  he  combined  that  of  Bishop  Butler's  works,  whose 
sermons  and  "Analogy"  he  seems  to  have  completely 
mastered.  Yet  he  never  lost  his  passion  for  Plato.  He 
mentions  him  as  — 

One  of  the  poets  nbo,  when  hia  brain  was  thn)bbiDg,  and 
liis  mind  incapable  of  originating  a  thought,  and  his  body 
worn  and  sore  with  exhaustion,  made  him  knovr  what  it  was 
to  feel  the  jar  of  ner»e  gradually  cease,  and  the  darkness  in 
which  all  liTe  had  robed  itself  to  the  imagination  become 
light,  discord  pass  info  harmony,  and  physical  exhaustion 
rise  by  di^rees  into  the  consciousness  of  power.* 
*  LMtom  on  Fottry.    DeliTered  nt  Brighton. 
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These  words  «re  sufficient  to  mark  how  much  he 
owed  to  the  writers  whom  he  revered,  and  explain 
much  of  the  deep  depreesion  and  strong  excitement 
which  characterized  at  once  his  life  and  his  preaclimg 
in  after  years.  If  many  a  time  his  own  imagination 
was  refreshed  and  kindled  by  that  of  another,  only  too 
often  also  for  health  and  mental  power  his  imagination 
dominated,  not  over  his  will,  but  over  his  nerves.  Ho 
was  not  subdued  by  the  sad  and  bitter  creations  of  his 
own  heart,  bat  he  suffered,  and  suffered  terribly,  in 
conquering  them. 

During  the  beginning  of  his  college  life,  the  poets 
which  seem  most  to  have  attracted  him  were  Shelley 
and  Coleridge ;  but  the  more  his  though tfiilness  deep- 
ened, the  more  he  gave  to  Wordsworth  a  veneration 
which  increased  as  life  wore  on,  and  which  gained  addi- 
tional depth  from  the  respect  wliich  be  felt  for  the  po- 
et's character.  The  following  quotation  from  one  of 
his  lectures  on  Wordawortli  will  show  that  this  rever- 
ence took  root  at  an  early  period  in  his  mind.  It  bears 
testimony  also  to  the  influence  which  Dr.  Arnold's  life 
had  exercised  over  him :  — 

I  remember  myself  one  of  the  most  public  exhibitions  of 
this  diaoge  in  public  feeling.  It  was  my  lot,  during  a  short 
university  career,  to  witness  a  transition  and  a  reaction,  or 
revulsion  of  public  feeling,  nith  respect  to  two  great  men, 
wbom  I  have  already  mentioned  and  contrasted.  The  first 
<rf  these  was  one  who  wbs  every  inch  a  man,  —  Arnold,  of 
Bugby.  You  will  all  recollect  how  in  his  earlier  life  Arnold 
was  covered  with  suspicion  and  obloquy,  how  the  wise  men 
of  that  day  chai^d  him  with  latitudinarianism,  and  I  know 
Dot  with  hon  many  other  heresies.  But  the  public  oiiinicot 
■Itefed,  and  be  came  to  Oxford,  and  read  lectures  on  modem 
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Such  a  Boeoe  had  not  been  eeen  in  Oxford  before.  Tb« 
lectui-e-room  was  too  small ;  all  adjoarned  to  the  Oxford 
Theatre ;  and  all  that  was  most  brilliant,  all  that  vas  moet 
vise,  and  moet  distbguisbed,  gathered  tf^ther  there.  He 
walked  up  to  the  rostrum  with  a  quiet  Etep  and  manly  dig- 
nity. Those  who  liad  loved  him  when  all  the  world  despLscd 
bim  felt  that,  at  last,  the  hour  of  their  triumph  had  come. 
But  there  was  eomctbing  deeper  than  saj  personal  triumjib 
they  could  enjoy  j  and  those  who  saw  bim  then  will  not  soon 
forget  the  lesson  read  to  tbem  by  bis  calm,  dignified,  simple 
step,  —  a  lesson  teaching  them  the  utter  wortblessness  of  no- 
popularity  or  of  popularity  as  a  test  of  manhood's  worth. 

The  second  occasion  was  when,  in  the  same  theatre,  Words- 
worth came  forward  to  receive  hia  honorary  degree.  Scarcely 
had  his  name  been  pronounced  than,  from  three  thousand 
voices  at  once,  there  broke  forth  a  burst  of  applause,  echoed 
and  taken  up  again  and  again  when  it  seemed  about  to  die 
away,  and  that  thrice  repeated,  —  a  cry  in  which  — 

Olil  England'!  beut  ud  Vole*  uuiU, 

Whather  >bc  hail  the  «iae  cup  or  [be  flgbt, 

Or  bid  each  hand  be  etrong,  or  bid  eaeb  heart  be  ligbt 

There  were  young  eyes  there  filled  with  an  emotion  of  whidi 
they  had  no  need  to  be  ashamed ;  there  were  hearts  beating 
with  the  prond  feeling  of  triamph,  that,  at  last,  the  world  had 
recognised  the  merit  of  the  man  they  bad  loved  so  long,  and 
acknowledged  as  their  teacher ;  and  yet,  when  that  noise  was 
protracted,  there  came  a  reaction  in  tbeir  feelings,  and  they 
began  to  perceive  that  that  was  Dot,  after  all,  the  true  reward 
and  recompense  for  all  that  Wordsworth  had  done  for  Eng- 
land :  it  seemed  as  if  all  that  noise  was  vulgarizing  the  poet : 
it  seemed  more  natural  and  desirable  to  think  of  him  afiir  off 
in  his  simple  dales  and  mountains,  the  higti-priest  of  Nature, 
weaving  in  honored  poverty  hia  songs  to  liberty  and  truth, 
than  to  see  him  there,  clad  in  a  scarlet  robe,  and  bespattered 
witii  applause.    Two  young  men  went  home  togethw,  part 
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«f  tbe  way  in  dlence,  uid  one  only  gave  ezpreasion  to  tha 
feelingB  of  the  other,  when  he  quoted  those  well'known,  tritfl^ 
and  often-qnoted  lines,  —  lin»  full  of  deepest  truth :  — 
Ooe  Mlf-sppniTiiig  boor  wbols  Tortdi  oatweigbi 


This  extract  will  give  an  insight  into  the  manner  of 
hia  hfe,  and  the  tendency  of  his  thought  during  his  col- 
lie career.  What  hn  felt  for  Wordsworth  he  felt  for 
himself,  Foptilar  noise  and  feme  were  not  bis  objects. 
He  lived  almost  in  seclusion.  He  was  not  extenuvely 
known  at  Oxford.  He  made  but  few  firiends;  but 
those  whom  he  made  he  clang  to  tenaciously,  and  when 
the  circle  of  his  intimacies  was  completed  be  did  not 
seek  to  enlai^  it.  Few  exercised  much  inflnence  over 
him ;  be  was  rather  tbe  centre  to  which  men  con- 
verged, tbe  magnet  by  which  they  were  attracted. 
His  acquaintance  might  have  been  extended  had  be 
joined  in  the  manly  sports  of  Oxford,  but  he  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  hy  an  injury  which  be  received  in 
his  knee  at  an  early  period  of  his  residence.  The  weak- 
ness so  induced  continued  for  some  months,  and  he  nev- 
er minted  in  the  athletic  exercises  of  the  University. 

He  joined  the  Union,  however,  on  bis  entrance,  and 
spoke  frequently.  In  these  speeches  he  manifested  no 
great  oratorical  power.  They  were  chiefly  argumentar 
tive.  But  the  style  of  speaking  then  in  vogue  at  th» 
Union  did  not  admit  of  any  display.  Mr.  Davies  oner 
accompanied  him  to  one  of  the  debates,  and  his  account 
«rf  it  is  interesting :  — 

On  one  of  the  occauons  on  which  I  paid  Bobertaou  a  shorl 
nait  at  Oxford,  I  went  with  him  to  the  Union.    He  was  tc 
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speak  (hat  Qveoing.  The  subject  of  debaU  waa  the  storal 
teodeucy  or  otherwise  of  the  Theatre.  Boberlsou  openeil 
the  diBcussioD.  1  sat  next  to  him,  and  he  wm  Bomewbat 
nervous,  it  being  about  the  secoiid  time  that  be  had  Bpokcii. 
Before  he  got  up  to  speak,  presaiDg  bis  hand  upon  my 
kuee,  be  wliispercd  in  my  ear,  "  Davies,  pray  for  me."  Tiie 
tenor  of  his  observations  was  opposed  to  the  idea  that  ihoat- 
rical  representations  could  legitimately  be  made  the  clianui:! 
ot^  conveying  any  really  good  moral  influence  or  instruction. 
Bobertson  was  answered  by  Hr.  Ruskin  in  a  very  ingenious 
and  somewhat  sart»Btic  speech,  which  excited  much  laughter 
in  the  room.  With  considerable  circumlocutioa  and  inouendo 
he  was  describing  a  certain  personage  to  whose  influence  he 
probably  thought  Bobertson  had,  in  his  observations,  given 
too  much  consideration,  when  Kobertson  said  in  my  ear, 
"  Why  I  the  man  is  describing  the  Devil ! " 

It  is  not  strange  tliat  he  did  not  seek  oratorical  dis- 
tinction, for  it  was  his  habit  to  check  tlie, dominant  ten- 
dency of  his  mind  when  it.  led  to  outward  brilliancy, 
and  he  felt  at  this  dme  that  it  wa^  necessary  to  subdue 
imagination  in  order  to  gain  accuracy  in. argument. 
Neither  did  he  make  any  attempt  to  compete  for  tlie 
prizes  which  Oxford  held  oat  for  those  things  in  which 
he  had  succeeded  in  Edinburgh.  Once  he  sent  in  a 
poem  for  the  Newdigate,  bnt  it  was  unsnccessfiil.  Yet 
beneath  all  this  reticence,  bis  enthusiasm,  his  vigor,  his 
overflowing  imagination,  and  exceeding  jivid  sense  of 
life,  flowed  like  a  stream  of  fire. 

It  is  probable  that  the  clearness,  force,  and  fulness  of 
thought  which  marked  his  later  eloquence,  were  owing 
to  tliis  wise  self-restraint.  He  did  not  waste  energy 
when  his  energy  had  not  suflicient  materials  to  emible 
him  to  exhaust  a  subject.     Moreover,  even  at  that  time 
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be  dreaded  the  temptations  of  pnblic  honor  and  popular 
^plause.  How  clearly  he  saw  these  dangers,  and  how 
sensitirely  he  shrank  from  them,  may  be  seen  in  a  let-  ' 
ter  to  bis  mother,  written  from  Brazenose,  on  hearing 
of  the  great  success  of  one  of  his  liiends  as  a  preacher 
at  Cheltenham.  It  reads  like  a  presentiment  of  the  po- 
sition in  which  he  himself  was  to  be  placed.  The  opin- 
ions he  expresses  were  held  by  him  afterwards  with  ten- 
fold force  at  Brighton :  — 

BniemM,  1MB. 
Mt  de&b  Litti-b  Uothbr,  ^- 1  hear  of  M 's  enthu- 
siastic receptJtm  at  Cheltenham.  I  do  believe  the  Blation  of 
a  popular  preacher  is  one  of  the  greatest  trials  on  earth :  a 
man  in  that  position  does  not  stop  to  soberly  calculate  how 
much,  or  rather  bow  little  is  done  when  there  appears  a 
great  effect,  nor  to  consider  bow  immense  is  the  difference 
between  dee^Jy  affecting  the  feelings  and  permanently  chang- 
ing the  heart.  The  preacher  who  causes  a  great  sensation 
and  exdted  feeling  is  not  neceuariljf  the  one  who  will  receive 
tiiB  reward  of  shining  as  the  stara  forever  and  forever,  be- 
cause he  has  turned  many  to  righteousness-  Misery  is  a 
trial,  but  it  makes  this  world  nndesirable,  and  persecution 
estranges  a  roan  from  resting  on  earthly  friends,  and  forces 
lum  to  choose  One  whom  be  would  never  have  chosen  if  any 
otbci  had  offered ;  but  prosperity  makes  earth  a  home,  and 
popularity  exalts  self,  and  invites  compliance  [o  the  world. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  one  winter  tn  Capua  effecting  a  rain 
for  Hannibal,  which  neither  the  mow  of  the  Alps,  nor  the 
■uD  of  Italy,  the  treachery  of  the  Gauls,  nor  the  prowess  of 
the  Romans,  could  achieve. 

So  passed  his  life  at  Oxford,  a  silent,  self-contained, 
progressive  liie.     There  are  no  materials  for  a  more  ex- 
tended notice,  and  those  who  have  loved  him  in  life  and 
a 
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who  love  him  now  in  death  must  fill  np  the  void  fixaa 
the  few  extracts  &om  letters  which  follow  this  chapter, 
and  from  the  scattered  hints  which  will  be  found  in  the 
letters  which  he  wrote  from  Brighton.  Two  of  these 
letters,  written  to  a  yfiung  friend  who  was  about  enter- 
ing college,  are  so  valnable  as  his  own  judgment  on  his 
academi<^  career,  and  so  interesting  as  the  view  which 
his  manhood  took  of  his  youth,  that  they  are  inserted 
here  in  full ;  ■  - 

•  UODtpdlBrTarraoe,  Brighton:  JnneS,lBei7 
Mt  dear  Eenkiom, — It  IB  with  some  reluctance  lliat  I  write 
to  jQD  on  the  subject  of  jour  studies ;  aa,  in  die  first  place,  I 
have  no  right  to  give  an  opinion ;  and,  in  tlie  next,  I  quite 
feel  the  truth  of  what  jpa  any  in  your  letter  to  your  mother, 
that  none  can  decide  for  yon  a  question  with  all  the  bearings 
of  which  none  but  yourself  can  be  acquainted.  She  is  ex- 
tremely anxious,  however,  that  you  should  dedde  rightly,  and 
has  written  to  me  to  ask  what  I  think.  So  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  think  that  I  am  iatrading  advice.  The  c^ef  point 
aeema  the  question  of  reading  for  honors.  Now,  I  believe 
with  you,  that  honore  make  little  or  nothing  in  pracdce,  so 
far  as  they  bear  npon  a  man's  future  encoeas.  That  is,  tbe 
prestige  of  them  does  little  in  life,  —  is  forgotten,  or  slightly 
looked  upon,  by  the  large  world.  But  the  mental  habits 
got  insensibly  during  the  preparation  for  them .  is,  I  think, 
incapable  of  being  replaced  by  anything;  and  this  quite 
independently  of  whether  a  aaa  succeeds  pr  &ils  in  his 
attempt  To  my  idea  the  chief  advantage  is  the  precluding 
of  discursiveness.  For  three  years  or  four,  a  man  bas  an 
aim, — a  long-dialant,  definite  aim.  I  defy  any  yovng  man 
to  create  this  aim  for  himself.  "  History,  with  contemporary 
authors,"  is  a  very  vague  plan,  at  beM.  But  grant  it  w^ 
mapped  out,  bHU  he  has  chosen  his  own  lum,  cannot  be  oer- 
twn  he  has  chosen  well,  becomes  distrustful  of  the  wisdom 
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«l  the  pUn,  bocKOH  faiB  own ;  will  in&lliblj  find  that  ripeoed 
axperifiDce  will  not  ^prore  the  line  cboeen,  inasmuch  as,  be- 
ing nntnTGlled  by  him,  he  only  BelecU  it  by  gness.  Diffi- 
coltdes  break  big  ardor ;  he  cannot  etroggle  with  a  didScultj 
while  half  aoeptical  as  to  the  nnalterable  necessi^  of  0Ter> 
coming  it;  and  at  last,  having  read  de  oimtibtu  rAia  tt 
fuibutdam  aUi»,  he  finds  that,  whatever  fae  may  bare  got  ot 
tatter  experience,  one  thiiig  he  haa  not  got,  and  that  ia  the 
steady  habit  of  looking  forward  (o  a  distant  end,  aad  unalter- 
ably working  on  it  Ull  be  haa  attained  it, — the  habit,  in  ibcvt, 
ef  never  banning  anydiing  whidi  ia  not  to  be  finiahed.  At 
college  I  did  what  you  are  now  going  to  do, —  had  no  one  to 
advise  me  otherwise;  was  rather  encouraged  in  it  by  re- 
I^pons  people,  who  are  generally  —  at  least,  the  so-called 
rriigioas  —  the  weakest  of  mankind ;  and  I  now  feel  I  was 
nlterty,  moonifully,  irreparably  wrong.  The  excitement  of 
theolf^cal  controrersy,  questions  of  the  day,  peptics,  gleams 
and  flashings  of  new  paths  of  learning,  led  me  at  foil  speed 
for  three  years,  modifying  my  plans  perpeinally.  Nov  I 
would  g^ve  SOOZ.  a  year  to  have  read  on  a  bad  plan,  chosen 
for  me,  but  steadily. 

a,  Oiial  Twnoai  Hansli  It,  IBM? 
Mt  DKab  KsmnoiT, — It  seems  to  me  that  your  plan 
would  be  a  good  one  for  passing  your  vacation.  I  have  no 
doabt  wliaterer  that  French  will  be,  on  the  whole,  more  val- 
uable to  yon  than  German ;  indeed,  German  literature  and 
theology,  as  they  are  at  present,  open  out  to  the  mind  such 
dark  vistas  of  doubt  and  FyrriKmism,  that  I  think  you  would 
be  wise  in  pos^mning  the  study  for  some  years.  I  am  sure 
yon  nre  right  in  devoting  yourself  to  malhemaljcs.  More 
than,  perh^iB,  any  other  study,  I  believe,  they  form  a  mascn- 
Une  and  healthy  tone  of  nund.  But  I  fan^  that  you  will 
find  no  lechtre*  in  Paris  on  the  subject,  —  if  by  lectures  yon 
mean  pnblicotiei.    PriTate  lesuma  from  professors  may,  d* 
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oouTB^  b«  obtfuned  ;  only  it  seems  to  me  70a  would  get  tbese 
more  satis&ctonly  through  the  medium  of  Eogtish,  m  part  of 
your  mathemftUcal  time  would  be  expended  in  mastering  the 
French  terms. 

One  thing,  however,  I  would  strongly  recommend,  not  to 
put  yourself  down  in  Paris,  or  anywhere  else  abroad,  alone, 
I  tried  Una  once  in  Oxford,  during  a  long  vacation,  thinking 
to  have  mora  uninternipted  time  for  atady,  and  found  the 
plan  a  perfect  fiiilure.  The  mi&d  loses  its  tenuon  for  want 
of  sodety,  its  interest  in  its  studies,  and  that  healthy  feeling 
of  freshness  which  comes  from  allematiDg  study  with  oonver- 
sation.  And  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  good  for  a  mind 
like  yours.  The  best  way  of  learning  French  is  to  get  domi- 
ciled in  a  respectable  French  &mity,*  where  there  is  not  an- 
other £nglislunao.  Not  in  one  of  those  penriont  which  ara 
common  in  Fans,  and  filled  with  English  ;  but  a  printte 
bouM,  where  you  are  forced  into  the  expression  of  yonr  Ideas 
and  wants  in  French,  if  they  are  to  be  expressed  at  alL  If 
this  plan  should  suit  you,  I  would  write  to  a  friend  in  Paris 
who  oonld  give  me  information  on  this  subject,  and  would 
■Aerwards  give  you  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Lovett,  the  English 
clergyman  there,  an  excellent  man.     Pray  let  me  know  this. 

At  the  same  time  this  occurs  to  me  as  a  piece  of  truth 
which  I  myself  learned  too  late.  Your  object  at  the  DniFer- 
sity  b  mental  discipline,  —  not  merely  the  acquisition  cf 
knowledge.  Do  not  aim  at  too  much.  Mathematics,  classica, 
and  theology,  are  your  work  for  three  or  foor  years  to  come, 
and  I  would  bend  my  enei^es  rather  upon  acquiring  these 
thoroughly  than  scattering  my  efibrts  over  a  lai^  surface.  I 
well  know  the  discouragement  which  there  is  in  feeling  bow 
little  of  all  that  can  be  known  is  within  our  grasp,  and  the 
temptation  which  there  is  to  try  a  hundred  new  fields  of 
knowledge.  But  the  man  who  succeeds  in  life  is,  allowing 
a  Fnash  funll/  in  Psn*  irtiil* 
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fer  the  proverbial  exaggeratioii,  generally  tbe  nun  (tntM  U- 
iri.  Life  is  very  short ;  and  the  painter  imtst  not  hope  to 
be  a  good  seaman ;  nor  is  the  clergTnun  to  pine  because  be 
cannot  be  the  man  of  Uterainre.  I  would  not  be  anxioai 
about  German  at  all,  but  put  it  resolulely  aside  till  mjr  ud- 
l^e  career  should  be  over.  It  can  be  acquired  in  aflcr  life. 
Hebrew,  Italian,  and  German  I  learned  after  leaviug  the 
Universitj,  and  now  that  I  have  tbeni,  I  do  not  set  much 
Talno  on  them.  As  to  French,  if  you  can  conveniently  spend 
some  months  in  the  countr;  now,  in  conjynction  with  your 
pursuit  of  other  things,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
not.  Only,  do  not  be  too  anxious  about  these  things.  It  is 
surprising  how  little  they  tell  on  the  great  work  of  life.  I 
lun  at  this  moment  preparing  for  a  lecture,  or  lectures,  which 
I  am  to  give  on  poetry  and  the  poet's  character  at  the  Phi* 
loBphical  Institution.  It  b  true  it  is  only  the  gadiering  up 
of  ideas  that  have  been  in  my  mind  unspoken  for  years ;  but 
I  have  sighed  again  and  again  to  feel  bow  much  I  have  to 
r^ect  as  unfit  for  even  an  enlightened  audience,  and  in  a  lee- 
.ture  expressly  on  (he  topic,  and  how  many  days  and  years 
have  been  spent  in  acquiring  and  ponderiog  over  thoughts 
that  will  Dever  lelt  in  this  world,  and,  perhaps,  never  will  be 
eveu  communicated.  If  I  were  to  put  what  I  mean  in  the 
shape  of  advice,  derived,  too,  from  experience,  I  would  say 
this :  Take  care  that  the  mind  does  not  become  too  fitstidious 
and  refined.  K  is  not  a  Ulessing,  but  a  hinderance  in  the 
work  of  life.  For  a  clergyman  who  has  to  deal  with  real 
beings  of  flesh  and  blood,  I  believe  it  perfectly  possible  for 
too  much  of  a  Uterary  turn  to  mar  his  usefulness,  at  the  same 
timo  that  it  ^ves  him  more  keen  sensitiveness  in  perceiving 
that  it  is  marred.  For  this  rea=on,  if  I  were  in  your  place, 
I  should  be  anxious  to  give  to  life  as  much  the  aspect  of  re- 
ality as  possible,  which  a  student's  life  is  apt  to  keep  out  of 
light.  I  would  read  for  honors,  and  sacrifice  everything 
vbieh  interfered  with  this.    But  in  the  vacations  I  would 
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jury  tiua  with  systematic  viMling  of  the  poor,  which,  moM 
than  anything  else,  brings  a  man  into  contact  with  the  actual 
and  the  real,  and  destroys  faucifiil  dreams. 

Thank  yon  very  much  for  yoar  warm  and  kind  remarks 
about  myself     I  would  gladly  think  them  true. 

As  a  contrast  to  tlie  above  letters,  so  defined  in  view 
and  expression,  and  exhibiting  a  mind  settled  on  a  fimi 
fonndalion  of  fact  and  thought,  the  following  letter,  fall 
of  the  ferment  of  a  young  man's  heart,  is  interesting, 
and  especially  so  in  the  dearth  of  all  materials  oat  of 
which  a  clear  conception  of  his  college  life  can  be 
formed.  It  suggests  more  than  it  says.  It  makes 
plain  that  he  covld  not  have,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
written,  pursued  those  plans  of  stndy  which  his  matoted 
manhood  looked  hack  to  as  the  wisest.  It  is  at  onca 
touching  and  strange  to  find  in  it  tLe  old  passion  for 
arms  developing  itself  in  such  an  impractical  and  ro- 
mantic compromise  between  his  destiny  and  his  desire. 
It  shows  how  near  had  been  his  escape  fi?om  the  scho<d 
of  Mr.  Newman,  which  at  first  had  not  only  allured  bis 
tastes,  bat  had  also  ministered  fiiet  to  his  pasuonate  in- 
stinct for  self-sacrifice.  In  its  evangelical  fervor  may 
be  seen  how  liable  during  his  youth  he  was  to  strong 
reactions.  The  almost  fierceness  with  which  he  speaks 
against  the  Tract  School  is  proof  in  him  of  the  strength 
of  the  attraction  it  possessed  for  him,  just  as  afterwards 
at  Brighton  his  attacks  on  Evangelicalism  are  proof  of 
the  strength  with  which  he  once  held  to  that  form  of 
Christianity,  and  the  force  of  the  reaction  with  wluch 
he  abandoned  it  forever.  Out  of  these  two  reactions, 
—  when  their  necessarily  ultra  tendencies  had  been 
mellowed  down  by  time,  emei^ed  at  last,  the  cleaxneai 
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mad  the  just  balance  of  principles  irith  vhich-be  taught, 
dnring  1848  and  the  following  ^ars,  at  Brighton.  He 
had  probed  both  schools  of  theological  thought  to  their 
recesses,  and  bad  found  them  wanting.  He  spoke  of 
what  be  knew  when  he  protested  against  both.  He 
epoke  also  of  what  he  knew  when  he  pnbUclj  recog- 
nized the  Spirit  of  all  Good  moving  in  the  lives  of  those 
whose  opinions  he  believed  to  be  erroneona. 


B,Oirord. 

■  (Clsuly  1840:  two  orQim  month*  Won  hs  WMOrdiiiwd.) 
Mt  deax  F&tbkr,  —  I  have  just  received  your  letter, 
and  Uke  tLe  first  opportunity  of  angweriog  it,  as  I  shall  be 
verj  mach  occupied  the  next  fen  dajs.  Mr.  Keaiy's  kind 
oSer  *  is  a  very  tempting  one,  as  he  is  a  man  I  should  much 
like  to  learn  from.  But  for  several  reasons  I  believe  I  must 
dediue  it  decidedly.  In  the  first  place,  if  I  am  to  be  in  Eng- 
land, I  should  prefer  being  nearer  home,  unless  there  were 
Bome  very  dedded  reason  to  think  so  distant  a  place  as  Hull 
my  appointed  posL  Bnt  the  chief  objection  which  rose  in 
my  mind  on  receiving  the  offer,  was  a  feeling  which  I  have 
long  bad,  bat  never  decidedly  been  called  upon  before  to  ex- 
press.  I  am  willing  to  look  on  it  as  in  part  merely  a  sort  of 
ronutnce,  vhicb  must  give  way  to  any  sober  consideration 
that  might  be  offered.  But  I  seem  this*  term  to  have  in 
measure  waked  out  of  a  long  trance,  partly  caused  by  my  own 
gross  incoOBistendes,  and  partly  by  the  paralysing  effects  of 
this  Oxford  deluuon-heresy,  for  such  it  is  I  feel  persuaded. 
And  to  know  it  a  man  must  live  here,  and  he  will  see  the 
promieing  and  ardent  men  sinking  oue  after  another,  in  n 
deadly  torpor,  wrapped  up  in  self-con  templatiou,  dead  to  their 
Bedeoner,  and  useless  to  his  Cbnrch,  under  the  baneful 
breath  of  this  accursed  upas  tree.  I  say  nccuraed,  because  I 
•elieve  that  St.  Paul  would  use  the  same  language  to  Oxfm] 
•  Of  hli  OBnej  U  HnlL 
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u  he  ilid  to  the  Galntian  Church,  —  "I  would  the;  were 
eren  cut  otT  which  trouble  jou  "  ;  accursed  hecauae  I  beliere 
.ttiat  the  curae  of  God  will  fall  on  it.  He  has  denounced  it 
on  the  Papal  heresy,  and  He  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  to 
punish  the  name  and  not  the  reality.  May  He  forgive  me  if 
I  err,  and  lead  me  into  all  truth.  But  I  do  not  speak  as  one 
who  hns  been  in  no  danger,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  very 
quieilj.  It  is  strange  into  what  rami6cations  the  disbelief  ot 
external  justification  will  extend;  we  un'A  make  it  internal, 
whether  it  be  by  self-mortification,  by  works  of  evangelical 
obedience,  or  by  the  sacraments,  and  that  just  at  the  time 
when  WB  suppose  most  thiit  we  are  mugnifying  the  work  of 
our  Lord.  St.  Faul  had  scarcely  reached  Corinth,  before  the 
Galatians  whom  he  had  left  belilnd  In  a  promising  state,  were 
"  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage,"  though  they  had 
stood  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  made  them  free. 
But  this  is  rather  a  long  digression,  and  lest  the  thread  of 
oonnecUon  should  be  broken,  I  must  return  before  I  hare 
oome  to  the  conclusion  of  my  digression.  I  was  going  to  say 
that  alter  a  season  of  long,  utter,  and  inexpressible  darkness, 
caused  principally  by  my  own  worldly-mindedness,  and  not 
peculiarly  enlightened  by  an  examination  of  the  Tract  opin- 
ions, I  have  had  some  weeks  of  peace  which  I  had  never  ex< 
pected  to  know  again,  and  the  desire  once  more,  such  as  I 
knew  when  I  first  learned  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel,  to  live 
to  my  Uasler's  glory.  May  He  only  grant  the  wish  perma- 
nence! But  connected  with  this  there  is  a  feeling  of  a 
marked  path ;  perhaps  merely  fanciful,  yet  our  desires  must 
';e  surely  some  of  the  means  by  which  God  points  out  our 
sphere.  When  I  quitted  the  army,  it  was  with  an  inward 
ftieling  of  a  connection  with  it  still  unbroken,  that  the  step 
which,  if  it  bad  been  taken  at  my  own  iustance,  would  have 
been  a  cowardly  desertion  of  ao  appointed  post,  was,  evou 
under  the  ch'cumstances  in  which  it  did  toke  place,  too  re- 
markable to  leave  me  quite  at  liberty.     Somehow  or  other  [ 
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■till  seem  to  CetA  the  QnBen's  broad  arrow  stamped  upan  me, 
and  that  the  men  wliom  in  mj  vanity  I  imagined  I  wished  to 
benefit  in  a  red  coat,!  might  now  with  a  better  founded  hope 
of  usefulness,  in  the  more  sombre  garb  of  an  accredited  am- 
bassador of  Christ.  lo  abort,  if  it  were  practicable,  I  feel  a 
strong  desire  for  a  mllitar]'  chaplaincy.  But,  however,  I  am 
not  certain  that  this  would  form  a  title  for  ordination.  On 
this  point  I  should  much  like  to  gain  information,  —  but  if 
not,  I  sboold  prefer  a  curacy  in  a  situation  which  would  ^ve 
me  an  opportunity  for  fitting  myself  for  thia  Hue. 

I  have  bad  another  battle  to  fight  about  my  not  going  ap 
for  honors.  '  The  new  tutor  sent  for  me  aAer  an  eway  which 
I  sent  in,  and  battled  with  me  for  half  an  hoar,  being  in 

great  wrath  with  ,  who,  he  said,  onght  to  have  shown 

more  interest  And  Whitaker  Cburton  was  so  eloquent  on 
the  aabject,  that  my  resolution  was  wellaigh  broken.  But  I 
am  persuaded  it  is  best  as  it  is.    The  trauslaiion  of  Rom.  iz. 

22,  is  quite  literal.     II! will  compare  the  parallel  pas* 

eagc  Jer.  xviti.  from  which  it  aeema  plain'  that  thia  was  taken, 
she  will  see  that  here  ''as  there,  the  leading  idea  is  God's  en- 
durance, and  sovereign  right  of  making  the  clay  which  was 
originally  a  marred  vessel,  a  perfect  one  ;  and  that  it  would 
be  a  perversion  to  infer  from  the  expressions  "fitted  to destruo- 
lion,"  and  they  were  so  fitted  by  Him.  At  least,  that  is  my 
view ;  but  the  original  is  quite  as  difficult  to  understand  as 
the  translation.  The  letters  I  will  send  the  first  opportunity, 
or  bring,  if  I  come  home. 

Best  love  lo  my  dear  little  motheretle  and  the  young  onet. 

It  remaiira  to  notice  the  circtunstancea  which  marked 
the  passing  of  his  degree  e:tamuiation.  He  did  not  go 
Dp  for  a  class ;  but  his  scholarship  was  so  sound,  and 
his  knowledge  of  his  subjects  so  accurate,  that  on  the 
-first  day  the  examiners  wrote  to  his  tutor,  Mr  Ghortoc, 
to  r^uest  that  he  would  induce  hia  pnpil  to  comprte 
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ix  hoDon.  By  scone  mistake,  liifl  letter  did  not  resell 
its  destination  soon  enough,  and  he  finished  his  ezami- 
natlon  in  ignonnce  of  the  dedre  of  the  examiuen. 
They  then  ai^ed  him  to  nndergo  a  fireali  examinataoo 
for  a  class.  He  refhsed,  and  was  given  a  day  to  re- 
tome  bis  refbsaL  He  again  refbsed.  Bat  the  examiners, 
according  to  the  Oxford  cnstom  in  snch  caaes,  pnt  him 
into  the  fonrth  class. 

For  some  time  before  his  degree,  and  for  a  short  time 
afterwards,  he  read  for  hia  ordination  examination. 
Writing  to  his  mother,  he  says:  — 


I  am  nov  readiag  pretty  steadily  for  ordination,  and  feel 
every  day  more  and  more  the  depths  of  ignorance.  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  surest  way  for  a  man  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  own  attainments  ia  to  read  little  ;  for  the  more  be  reads, 
the  more  he  sees  the  boundless  extent  of  what  there  is  to  ba 
known,  and  the  drcumscribed  nature  of  his  own  atttunments. 
However,  peiaeverance  and  prayer  may  do  much.  I  am  now 
reading  the  early  Church  history  with  Goli^dy,  which  ia  ■ 
very  great  advantage,  as  he  has  a  fnnd  of  general  informa- 
tion, and  is  a  dose  reader.  Jonea  and  I  also  read  together. 
This  pkn,  if  not  too  exclusively  followed,  is  a  very  osefiil 
one.  The  converealion  which  arises  on  the  points  of  ioterest 
strikes,  aomedmes  one,  sometimes  the  other ;  as  you  go  on, 
tends  to  fix  the  subject  more  deeply  on  the  mind,  and  besides 
gives  habits  of  accuracy.  I  have  had  several  communica- 
tions (official)  from  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  all  at 
present  seems  settled  for  me  ;  but  even  now,  if  it  be  not  my 
fate,  I  hope  I  may  be  prevented  going  there. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Chnrton,  his  tutor,  to  Captain 
Robertson,  gives  an  account  of  bis  studies,  and  his  sub- 
j«cta  at  thonght  at  this  time :  — 
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il;  chief  Kcqauntanoe  with  jour  bod  was  in  the  Bnmiiwr 
of  '40  or  '41,  being  togeiber  in  Oxford,  and  Laving  then 
much  peraonal  intercourse  with  him ;  no  letters  passed  be- 
tween  in,  though  I  can  even  now  recall  many  interesting  con- 
Tervations.  We  were  all  alone;  frequently,  besides  our  college 
Krvantd,  there  was  no  one  else  but  he  and  I  within  its  walls. 
Many  an  honr,  morning  and  evening  we  parad  its  quadrangle, 
in  discourse  and  inquiries  as  interes^ng,  I  believe,  to  myself, 
tlwugh  many  yeare  his  senior,  as  to  bim.  The  subjects  which 
tfaesi  came  before  ns,  besides  othera  of  a  more  directly  relig- 
ious cbaracier,  were  chicAj'  the  following :  — 

1.  The  deference  and  amount  of  implicit  obedience  due  to 
ooUege  aathoritiea,  even  by  pariiea  already  of  age,  but  sub- 
jeeted  to  college  discipline;  and  the  presumption  that  oar 
elders  are  right  in  such  and  such  injunctions,  inasmuch  as  we 
may  ordinarily  assume  that  yeaca  and  longer  experience  en- 
■ure  greater  practical  wisdom. 

2.  The  position  And  foundation  of  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment, as  to  how  &r  such  views  and  practices  were  to  be 
found  in,  or  ww«  sanctioned  by,  the  primitive  and  early 
Oiurch  ;  and  whether  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries 
was  a  Eafe  and  sufficient  guide  to  the  leaders  and  writers  of 
that  movement.  Hereupon,  we  not  only  read  together  Tay- 
lor's Anciant  Ohn$ttanitjf,  and  verified  and  compared  his  pas- 
sages and  quotations  from  the  Fathers,  but  also  read  several 
whole  trealiaea  from  which  bia  extracts  were  derived.  Be- 
sidee  these  poinle,  and  others  involved  in  these,  I  can  call  lo 
mind  many  interesting  inquiries,  critical  and  practical,  aa  to 
various  texts  of  Scripture,  and  many  conversations  on  mat- 
ters of  Christian  trial  and  temptation.  I  riiould  say  that  the 
■alieot  points  and  features  in  his  character  at  that  {leriod  were 
earnest  diligence  and  eage'rness  towards  the  object  and  end 
(tf  life ;  a  thirsting  inquiry  al^er  truth,  especially  moral  and 
sacred  truth  ;  a  highly  active  mind,  metaphysical  and  yet 
practical;  and  »  devout  disposition  of  heart,  opeoing  not 
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011I7  to  its  own  wants,  but  also  to  the  wants  of  othera.  I 
remember  in  particular  his  expressing  to  me  his  delight  hi 
Bishop  Andrewes's  devotions,  aa  opening  before  him  a  new 
and  wide  field  of  both  intercessory  supplication  and  indi- 
vidual self-abasement. 

During  this  period  he  was  seeking  for  a  title  ;  and 
part  of  a  letter  to  his  old  friend,  Mr.  MoncriefF,  fitly 
closes  tlie  sketch  of  his  college  career. 

BraienoH:  May  M,  1844. 

Hr  DEAS  MoHCKiBFT,  —  ....  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
your  miDisterial  labors  are  beguQ.  May  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  prosper  your  work,  and  ripen  the  sheaves  for  his 
floor  1  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  eialled  joy  than  the  being 
permitted  to  see  ihe  fruit  of  our  toil  in  the  conversion  of 
the  thoughtless  lo  our  dear  Master.  The  prospect  we  have, 
as  far  as  human  eye  can  judge,  is  a  stormy  one,  and  predicts 
more  controversy  than  edification.  It  is  impossible  to  look 
round  on  the  strange  aspect  of  nil  things,  —  the  Church  reel- 
ing to  her  centre  with  conflicting  opinions ;  in  all  circle^, 
whether  political  or  religious,  minds  unaetUed  and  nntid- 
paling  a  crisis  ;  "  men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for 
looking  for  those  things  w^ich  are  coming  upon  earth,"  — 
without  feeling  that  our  path  will  be  a  rugged  one,  and  that 
the  hour  of  trial  is  at  hand.  t)o  not  you  thick  so,  even  with- 
out any  excess  of  foreboding  despondency  ?  To  me  every 
day  brings  increasing  conviction  of  it,  especially  when  I  sea 
the  rapidly  developed  working  of  the  Tract  viow^',  which 
amoant  to  nothing  less  than  n  direct,  or,  as  Hooker  would 
call  it,  an  "  indirect  denial  of  the  foundation."  Our  motto 
must  be,  momins  and  evening,  and  converted  into  a  prayer, 
"  Sianil  fast,  therefore,  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Chri,-t  hath 
made  you  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again  with  thu  yaks  of 
bondage."  But  how  strangely  that  yoke  steals  round  our 
.oeiks,  even  when  we  think  we  are  most  entirely  fm  frUB 
any  idea  of  aelf-juBtificatloa  I 

L)i.■^a^b,GOOglc 
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BnuDOH:  II>;,  ISSS. 
I  BATX  become  quite  sn  owl,  stayiiig  at  borne  all  day,  and 
not  moviDg  till  the  evening.  Still  I  get  very  little  done  in 
the  daj,  thoDgh  mj  rapidly  approaching  little^  examination 
should  make  me  read  bard.  Scarcely  a  word  yet  have  I  pr^- 
pared  for  iL  Not  even  Ii^c,  which  is  but  just  begnn.  Plato 
is  the  fascination,  and  a  magnificent  fellow  he  is,  —  not  quite 

■o  great  though  aa  the school  would  make  him  out.    I 

expect  that  we  shall,  in  a  few  yearn,  have  bim  much  more 
Btodied  than  be  ever  baa  been  here  yet,  —  Aristotle  being  all 
in  all.  Sewell  is  giving  public  lectures  on  "  The  Republic  " 
(which  is  the  work  I  am  reading),  cootemplating  it  as  an  an- 
ticipation of  the  Chiiatian  Clinrch  !  He  labored  very  hard 
one  day  to  prove  that  the  study  of  Plato  had  always  preceded, 
or  been  contemporaneous  with  not  only  the  rise  of  intellect, 
bat  the  revival  of  the  Christian  religion :  aqother  time  he 
said  that  the  esoteric  method  of  Plato  was  on  the  &ame  prin* 
ciple  as  that  which  influenced  ihe  Divine  mind  to  reveal  his 
truths  in  the  Bible  in  an  unconnected  form;  with  several 
other  wonderful  discorenes,  "Qux,"  as  the  LaUn  Gr.  pofti- 
eaU;/  says,  "  nunc  pfrtcrihert  hngum  eit."  My  firiends  tell  me 
I  am  on  the  high  road  to  Fuseyism,  loving  Flato,  and  reading 
Wordsworth.  M^  ytmto !  There  is  something  elce^sively 
chilling  in  the  donaisbnesa  of  Oxford,  which  insinuates  its 
unlovely  Epirit  everywhere,  —  lecture,  chapel,  pulpit,  union, 
conversation,  retiremeQt,  —  one  feels  inclined  to  say,  "  Shall 
I  ever  love  a  human  being  again  with  anything  warmer  than 
a  vegetable  attachment?"  It  is  just  like  the  contents  of  my 
gigantic  brown  pitcher  last  wint«r,  —  though  within  eigh- 
laen  ioches  of  the  lire  all  day,  one  globe  of  ice.  Not  very 
alegant  or  cUseioat,  yon  wiil  say.  Well,  thffii,  Medusa's  bead. 
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loAifjlng  kll  tfaat  comes  near  it  Cbnrton  took  me  down, 
about  a  forlaiglit  ago,  to  Ilsley,  the  rcciory  of  lib  brotlier-in- 
law,  where  he  did  duty.  The  family  were  away,  and  we, 
with  two  other  Oxford  men,  had  the  house  to  ourselves. 
We  all  agreed  that  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles  had  a 
marveltouB  efiect  in  unpetrifying  us, — so  much  as  scarcely  to 
recognize  one  another.  Thanks  to  Giod,  there  are  a  few 
spii'iu  of  a  very  difierent  cast  here  1  They  must  be  indeed 
on  fire  with  a  heavenly  flame  to  preserve  the  warmth  they 
do.  Two  or  three  of  my  most  intimate  and  valuable  friends 
especially.  And  they  will  soon  see  their  Master  coming 
to  emancipate  them  from  this  unintelligihle  world.  If  we 
could  but  all  say,  with  heart  and  soul,  "  Even  so,  coiv^ 
Lord  JesuB  1 " 

IL 

BiUMOM,  Oxfbrdi  US7  U,  IBIS. 
Mt  dear  Father,  —  ....  I  had  wished  to  reply  more 
I'uUy  to  your  two  letters  for  which  I  am  in  your  debt,  both 
of  which,  especially  the  last,  gave  me  muub  comfort  and 
pleasure.  His  ways  are  indeed  wonderful,  — iow  wonderful, 
etej-nity  alone  can  show,  where  we  shall  see  the  connecljon 
of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  trivial  events  with  His  most  . 
eiU|>endous  schemes,  and  all  that  is  dark  and  difficult  and 
melaocholy  in  this  tmintelligible  world,  all  that  g^ves  our 
presumptuous  reasoning  hard  thoughts  of  God,  all  that  has 
grieved  and  disappointed  and  misandtropized.  will  be  fully 
explained,  and  merged  in  one  nndouded  blaze  of  glory. 
The  time  may  be  much  nearer  tiiaa  we  expect.  The  last 
words  of  our  Lord  to  his  Church,  uttered  by  the  feeble  lips 
of  lii«  last  apostle,  graybeaded,  and  already  bending  over  the 
tomb,  were,  —  "Behold,  I  come  quickly."  I  wish  we  could 
with  our  whole  heart  and  soul  repeat  the  answer,  "  Even  so, 
eotnc.  Lord  Jesus."  But  we  are  most  of  us  too  devotedly 
buried  in  the  shadowy  nothings  of  time  and  space,  and  too 
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deeply  attached  to  them,  to  Avoid  feelings  in  the  veiy  spuit 
of  unbelief,  that  it  is  a  daj  whose  postponement  la  to  be  de- 

Kred,  since  ihey  will  be  torn  from  our  graap  ToreTor 

I  am  now  endeaToring  to  read  hard,  eince  I  have  to  take 
or  try  to  lake  mj  "  little  go  "  Uiis  term,  and  as  I  had  not  a 
word  pre[«red  at  the  commencement,  and  have  only  just 
bc^n,  it  will  be  rather  hard  woric,  especially  the  logic, 
agreeable  as  it  is.  Plato  loo,  whidt  I  am  reading  in  lecture 
together  with  other  occupations,  takes  up  not  a  little  <^  my 


m. 

B.  H.  0. :  Ootober  1>,  IBSB. 
Mt  deab  Datibs, — I  write  in  a  hurry,  and  sball,  tbeie- 
fure,  be  concise.  On  the  coach  to-day  was  an  infidel,  with 
whom  I  got  into  conversation.  His  views  were  oeological  in 
regard  to  Scripture,  and  utilitarian  in  regard  to  morab.  AAer 
much  discussion,  in  which,  thank  God,  1  was  much  helped  by 
books  I  have  been  reading  lately,  he  introdnoed  the  subject  of 
supernatural  appearances.  These,  he  said,  could  be  accounted 
for  on  three  grounds  j  hat  there  was  a  fisurth  class  which 
cannot  be  so  accounted  for,  but  this  we  have  no  riglit  to  call 
flupemataral,  as  we  know  nothing,  and  future  scuenlific  dis- 
coveries might  prove  it  to  be  quite  in  the  course  of  nature.  I 
knew  what  was  coming,  bat  determined  that  he  should  make 
the  application  himself  and  be^ed  him  to  be  more  explicit. 
He  spoke  of  ghosts.  I  told  him  I  bad  never  seen  one,  and 
was  not  particularly  interested  to  prove  their  existence.  Af- 
ti^r  a  silence,  I  told  him  that  if  be  would  not  require  a  Quix- 
otic expedition  on  behalf  of  ghosts,  he  might  have  an  apparent 
ailvantage  ;  but  fuirly  avow  that  be  wanted  to  deny  the  fact 
of  recorded  miracles  openly,  as  a  man,  we  might  talk  over  the 
question.  He  seemed  ashamed,  and  said  a  few  words  about 
hill  not  meaning  exactly  that.  Tbe  conversation  dropped  till 
w«  got  to  Oxford,  when  I  suddwly  spoke  serionsly  to  hiM> 
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He  waa  affected,  aod  shook  hands,  sayiog  be  would  ^ve  IIm 
world  to  believe  it  all ;  that  his  father  was  a  religions  man, 
and  that  his  d;ing  wish  had  been  that  be  should  Tollow  his 
steps.  I  asked  if  he  bad  ever  asked  a  blessing  on  bis  inqui- 
ries, for  he  had  read  much  and  controversiall;.  He  replied 
that  be  had,  but  tbnt  it  bad  had  as  much  effect  as  if  he  bad 
prated  to  a  stone.  At  partiog,  he  asked  me  eamestlj  to 
recommend  him  an;  book  I  could,  and  he  would  promise  to 
read  it 

IV. 

BraianoM  i  tIoTembn'4,  181S. 

Mt  dearest  Brother,  —  First,  I  must  tell  you  that  you 
would  have  had  a  letter  fhim  me  in  the  last  packet,  hut  that  a 
party  of  banditti  took  upon  them  to  intercept  it  in  ite  passage 
through  Rodney  House,  Cheltenham,  on  the  plausible  pretext 
of  its  being  written  on  thick  paper.  After  I,  of  all  correspond- 
ents the  worst,  bad  actually  summoned  resolution  to  write 
and  despatch  a  letter,  it  was  very  bard  to  lose  tbe  ci'edit  of  it 
I  will  try  to  make  amends  now.  Your  packet  was  sent  to  me 
yesterday,  —  a  delightful  surprise.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I 
felt,  as  if  with  you  in  your  expressions  of  loneliness  and 
sorrow  at  onr  bitter  parting.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  loved 
you  till  that  moment,  when  we  saw  the  Soverei^  bearing 
noiselessly  away  acroes  the  apparently  boundless  expanse,  till 
eke  was  lost  to  us  forever  in  the  distance.  My  poor  dear 
mother,  it  must  be  trouble  for  her  to  look  forward  to  6ve 
years'  separatioo,  when  one  appears  to  me  an  age.  Sucb 
nioraenis  remind  us  with  irresistible  etoi^ueoce  that  we  bavt 
no  abiding-place  of  rest  here.  I  wish  it  were  not  a  mere  vail 
reminding,  but  a  practical  lesson,  which  might  lead  us  Is 
secure  another  borne. 

Tbe  reading  your  letters,  which  seemed  fresh  froni  yogt 
hand,  recalled,  with  a  cold  feeling  of  ssdnesa,  tbe  long  wearf 
Biiles  of  water  whioh  separ^e  as,  how  long  God-alone  knows ' 
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perbaps  forever  in  this  vorld.  But  let  us  both  prajr  earnestlr 
that  the  separation  may  not  be  long,  and  that  even  in  thia 
worid  we  may  renew  the  dearer  relationship  than  that  of 
earthly  brotherhood.  I  am  getting  now  a  very  delightfttl 
little  circle  of  friends  around  me  at  Oxford,  and  hope  soon  not 
to  number  among  mj  acquaintance  one  man  whose  aodety  I 
could  afford  to  give  up.  There  is  one  in  whom  I  have  been 
deeply  interested ;  a  married  man  with  a  &mily,  hia  wife  ft 
very  superior  woman.  He  has  been  reading  very  hard,  hoping 
to  take  his  degree :  hut,  to  my  sorrow,  foiled  in  his  esomina- 
tiOD,  —  to  him  a  severe  trial  on  many  accounts.  I  called,  he 
was  out ;  but  I  found  her  very  much  overpowered,  and  taf- 
fering  intense  anxiety  for  her  husband^  bitter  disappointment. . 
I  sat  some  time,  hoping  to  soothe ;  his  tread  was  heard  at  the 
front  door,  and  the  whole  woman  was  changed.  I  did  not 
hear  another  sigh,  and  she  calmly  and  quietly  spoke  on  the 
subject,  and  held  up  a  brighter  view  of  it  than  she  herself 
saw.  The  hour  of  weakness  was  past,  and  the  deep  strong 
current  of  a  woman's  affection  bore  her  up.  It  was  the  reed 
roing  from  the  storm  when  the  oak  was  shattered. 

This  is  a  strain  of  romance  almost  like  tbe  expressions  of 
boyish  days,  instead  of  my  brown  seared  tint  of  thrce-and' 
twen^.  Alaa  I  how  changed  the  spirit  of  our  dream,  our 
pleasant  PiUville  walks,  only  the  remembrance  of  the  happy 
hours  we  spent  there  with  the ,  &c  But  joy's  recol- 
lections are  no  longer  joys ;  yet  sorrow's  memory  is  sorrow 
stilL  Now  I  wish  the  thousand  leagues  that  separate  ns 
could  be  traversed  as  rapidly  in  body  as  in  iaocy ;  for  I 
should  be  happily  with  you  this  instant.  But  our  only 
absent  one  is  not  forgotten.  Wo  do  and  will  remember  '^Vli 
in  our  prayers.     God  bless  you,  my  dearest  brother. 
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V. 

Jnly,  IBM. 
Mt  DEAB  Datikb,  —  .  .  .  >  Thank  yon  —  moat  Bincerel; 
thank  70U  —  for  yonr  kind  offer  and  invitation  {  bnt  I  may 
not  accept  it.  I  am  endeavoring  to  make  np  for  the  reading 
which  I  have  lost  in  the  restleea  and  nnaettled  slate  of  mind 
of  the  last  year  and  a  half.  I  confess  that  every  coach  nhich 
passes  through  to  Cheltenham  gives  me  an  involuntary 
pang,  —  partly  from  remorse  for  misspent  boura,  partly  from 
thoughts  of  the  future,  partly,  aod  not  least,  from  a  wish  to 
be  at  bome.  But  it  may  not  be  ;  and,  besides,  I  wish  to  have 
iome  solitude  to  calm  myself  lo  a  contemplation  of  the  rajudly 
approaching  tine  vhen,  if  ever,  I  must  declare  that  I  feel 
moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  be  his  ambaasador.  To  do 
this,  with  all  the  whiri  and  tbrobbings  of  an  unbridled  imagt* 
nation,  and  worldly  feeling  rife  in  my  breast,  b  a  thing  too 
horrible  to  be  thought  of  steadily  — ftlf  yirotn !  I  do  not  pro- 
pose remaining  in  Oxford  the  whole  vacation,  though  I  -be- 
lieve it  would  be  better  for  myself  to  do  it.  Fart  of  the 
time  I  intend  to  pass  with  a  friend,  who  failed  last  examina- 
tion for  his  pass.  It  was  from  defidency  in  Latin  wridng  ; 
and  it  has  been  so  strongly  put  before  me  that  I  might  be  of 
some  service  to  him,  that  I  think  I  shall  go  over  there.  Do 
not,  of  course,  mentioD  this,  aa  it  would  seem  veiy  inddieate 

if.be  were  to  leam  the  reason  which  deaded  me I 

am  much  interested  in  your  account  of  the  diffienlties  of  Miss 

;  bnt  how  much  better  'they  a^  for  her  B[»ritual  life 

tlian  a  smooth  and  easy  path.  The  Christian's  aim  is  victory, 
not  freedom  from  attack  ;  and  a  soldier  cannot  leam  to  fight 
by  pondering  over  maps  and  plans  of  campaigns  in  his  bar- 
rack-room. It  must  be  on  the  field  of  blood,  and  in  the 
lonely  bivouac ;  without  real  trial,  bow  soon  we  find  mst 
upon  our  arms,  and  sloth  upon  our  souls,  and  the  paltry  diffi- 
culljes  of  common  life  weigh  like  chains  upon  us,  instead  of 
being  brushed  away  like  cobwebs. 
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VL 

SaptanAui,  Ittt. 
Ht  DIAB  HA.TCHABD,  —  ....  Now,  thCD,  ID  «  YeiJ  few 

irorda  (for  I  hav«  not  really  time  for  more),  to  upreea  the 
immediate  object  of  my  letter.  And  yet  it  is  rattier  tutd,  foT 
a  set  epiBtle  of  COTgratnlAtion,  like  one  of  condolence,  u  likely 
to  be  Teiy  stiff.  However,  each  year  oB  it  rolls  by  seems  to 
rivet  with  a  more  enduring  importance  a  day  of  annivereary,— 
more  especially  one  of  an  event  which  was  the  naheting  into 
an  eternity  of  either  misery  or  joy  a  responsible  creature. 
As  boys  we  have  looked  forward  to  them,  as  the  occauon  of  a 
holiday  and  javenUe  ball.  As  men,  we  look  back  on  them,  as 
ao  many  waymarks  on  which  are  noted  the  sins  and  mercies 
of  sooceeidTe  years.  They  were  seasons  c^  nnmingkd  plea». 
ure, — now  of  self-reproadi  and  melancholy  retrospect.  Op- 
portunities irreparably  suffered  to  slip  by,  —  yean  of  self- 
indnlgence, — bad  habits  formed,— friends  alienated, — others 
wantonly  grieved,  —  in  soma  instances  the  hoar  of  reparatimi 
and  reoondliatioo  lost  forever,  becaase  they  have  gone  to 
their  long  home.  Two  lines  in  the  frtmtispiece  of  a  little 
hymn-book,  which  I  have  not  seen  unce  five  y«ars  old,  seem 
branded  with  lettera  of  fire  on  my  memory: 


United  with  all  this,  the  reflectioo  that  we  were  not  only 
wA  forwarding  tlie  eternal  interests  of  those  with  whom  we 
were,  bnt  actually  blocking  up  for  them  the  entrance  to  the 
already  narrow  path,  •—  with  all  this  coming  in  a  torrent  on 
the  memory,  what  can  a  birthday  be  to  a  reflecting  being  but 
ft  season  of  deep  humiliation  and  abasement  before  liis  Crca- 
tw,  his  Bene&ctor,  and  his  Judge  ?  But,  blessed  be  God, 
thcM  an  not  his  only  titles,  or  there  would  be  nothing  for 
OS  bnt  the  blackness  of  darkuesA  forever.  I  iniat  and  pray, 
that  we  both  may  fbel  and  know,  with  respect  to  the  fearfiil 
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catalogue  of  past  yeara,  that  He  has,  as  a  Redeemer,  "  blotted 
oui  the  batidwriting  of  ordinances  which  viea  agtunet  us,  and 
taken  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  Hia  croM."  If  so,  your 
twenty-second  birthday  cannot  but  remind  you  of  a  closer 
and  loftier  union  than  that  which  you  entered  on  aa  to-mor- 
row, a  connection  with  dear  but  earthly  parents ;  it  will  tell 
you  of  a  more  real  commence  me  at  of  existence,  —  a  nXiyyc 
Mo-ui,  by  which  you  were  permitted  to  call  God  your  father 
Je^us  Christ  your  brother,  an  innumerable  company  of  angeli 
and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  your  society,  and 
heaven  your  home.  Then,  as  the  best  wish  I  can  offer  you, 
let  me  send  the  concluding  verses  of  the  third  chapter  of 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  as  a  birthday  prayer. 

VIL 

BmzenoM:  Jddi  94. 
Blr  Dearest  Brother,  —  I  sit  down  to  give  an  hour 
or  two  to  conversation  with  yon,  although  so  far  away ;  so 
1  shall  just  let  my  pen  run  on,  as  perhaps  it  will,  withont 
point  or  connection.  It  is  now  the  long  vacation,  yet  I  am 
staying  up  here,  within  the  hoary  walls  of  Brazenose,  all 
aloue,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  reading,  partly  for  the  sake 
'  of  gaining  the  natural  tone  of  mind  afler  a  time  of  great  ex- 
dtement;  no  less  than  twenty-five  ladies  in  my  room,  —  only 
conceive.  One  day  we  went  to  Blenheim,  a  beautiful,  bat 
melancholy  place  ;  for  it  is  fast  going  lo  decay  from  the  neg- 
lect of  its  ruined  owner,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The 
grounds  are  magnificent  and  extensive,  the  house  contains 
some  of  the  finest  pictures  in  England,  especially  a  Madonna 
by  Carlo  Dolci,  wliich  alone  would  afford  hours  of  enjoy- 
ment.* There  is  an  indescribable  tranquillity,  with  au  un- 
earthly look  of  rapt  contemplation,  in  the  countenance  and 
the  whole  effect,  which  makes  you  feel  au  involuntary  awe  j 
•  TUt  pieton  Ii  «llQd«d  to  to  hli  l*a»ra  nt  PoUrf. 
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ind  it  IB  cmiona  to  obBeire  how  the  most  UtIkatiTe  groups  . 
of  visiton,  one  &fUr  anolher,  were  sUlled  into  sileoce  before 
iL  In  the  eveniiig,  we  veDt  down  to  the  river,  it  being  the 
last  night  of  tiie  boat-races,  in  order  to  see  the  Bracenose 
boat  come  np  in  triomphal  procesgion,  as  the  bead  of  the 
river  for  the  year,  all  the  others  raising  their  oars  nnd 
dieering  as  we  passed.  The  next  day  was  the  commcoio- 
ntioo.  Honorary  degrees  were  conferred  npon  Wordawoith 
and  Herschel,  who  were  immeosely  cheered :  then  the  prize 
eseays  and  poems  were  recited.  The  next  day  we  all  rowed 
dowD  to  MewnluuD  in  an  eight-oar :  the  day  lorely.  Kewn- 
bam,  the  seat  of  tiie  Archbishop  of  York,  is  a  beautiful  place, 
rendered  bUH  more  so  by  the  many  picnic  parties,  who  hat! 
gone  down,  like  onrselves,  to  show  the  liona  to  their  lady 
friends,  who,  with  iheir  light  dresses,  formed  a  lovely  con- 
trast to  the  greensward  and  sylvan  shade.  We  came  back 
by  night,  the  plash  of  oar  oars  keeping  regular  time  le  the 
more  musical  strains  of  the  Canadian  Boat>Song  and  La 
Dame  Blanche,  with  which  the  ladies  solaced  our  toil.  Oa 
Friday  they  again  breakfasted  with  me,  —  the  vice-principal 
of  my  college,  and  nine  ladies.  My  room,  decorated  with 
flowers,  in  silver  vases,  before  each  lady  an  elegant  bouquet ; 
and,  as  I  was  allowed  the  nse  of  the  college  plate,  ibe  table 
exhibited  a  gorgeous  display.  The  rest  of  our  time  was  spent 
in  seeing  Oxford.  Bnt,  alas  I  the  time  came  for  parting,  and 
a  melancholy  party  we  were  on  the  last  morning :  we  had 
been  so  entirely  together ;  every  one  resolved  with'  all  their 
heart  to  please  and  be  pleased,  that  we  seemed  like  old 
friends,  instead  of  which,  as  in  several  instances  to  myself, 
the  brothers  of  the  ladies  were-  not  known  before.  So  we 
■book  hands,  spoke  not  a  word  of  Borrow,  and  I  returned  lo 
my  lonely  den,  rendered  doubly  bo  by  the  sl^dowy  outline 
of  bright  forms  and  lovely  faces,  which  so  lately  beamed  in 
it,  and  still,  to  fancy,  seemed  to  hover  round.  I  have  received 
the  kindest  invitations  to  spend  the  vacation  in  difiereot  pUcM 
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.^Germany,  Isle  of  Wight,  Lancashire,  Ixmdon,  Ctmiber- 
land,  Malrern,  Islay,  Moninouth,  —  fonung  the  grateful  con- 
Ticlion  that  Bomehow  or  other,  if  I  am  a  friend  to  no  one,  I 
have  muij  frienda  to -me. 

I  't«  heard  of  bonto  unkind ;  kind  dMdi 

Witii  eoldasB  itUI  reCanlug: 
Alut  tha  gnUtade  of  m*n 

Hbi  oftaner  left  ma  monniiDg. 

That  ia  tiie  gennine,  maul;  ieeUng  of  dear  old  Wonla- 

WOTth. 
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MR.  ROBERTSON  passed  out  of  collegiate  into 
active  life,  out  of  youth  into  manhood,  with  a 
grave  and  awfiil  sense  of  respODsibility.  His  character 
and  ChristiflQ  principles,  though  nnannealed  as  yet,  had 
been  partially  moulded  into  form,  and  it  is  necessaiy  to 
trace  their  fonnati<»i  up  to  this  point,  if  his  aiier-Iife 
and  more  complete  development  aie  to  become  intel- 
ligible. 

It  was  but  slowly  that  his  faith,  always  more  intni- 
tive  than  dependent  upon  "evidences,"  had  become, 
consciously  to  himself,  a  power  in  hia  life.  Varions  out- 
ward events  and  influences  had  anisted  in  developing 
its  germ  into  flower  and  frnit.  At  Saxmundbam,  while 
yet  a  boy,  he  bad  been  wonderluUy  preserved  from  a 
sadden  death ;  and  deep  gratitude  to  God  was  awakened 
in  his  heart.  There  also  one  of  his  sisters  had  died, 
and  her  h^piness  and  peace  in  dying  had  impressed 
liim  strongly.    At  Bury  St  Edmund's,  the  seclusion  in 
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which  he  had  lived  had  driven  him  in  upon  himself, 
and  the  form  of  his  Bolitaiy  thought  had  been  deter- 
mined by  the  perusal  of  Abbott's  "  Way  to  do  Good," — 
a  book  he  valued  bo  highly,  that  afterwards,  at  Brighton, 
when  he  felt  the  hardening  effect  of  constant  preaching, 
he  reread  it,  as  a  healthy  incitement  to  activity.  At 
Paris,  whither  he  went  for  a  few  months,  after  his  witli- 
drawal  from  the  law  as  a  profession,  hia  preservation 
from  tie  "  gross  pollution  "  of  that  city  —  a  preservation 
which  he  calls  incomprehensible  —  increased  his  fitith 
in  the  personal  watchfulness  and  love  of  God.  At  Chel- 
tenham, he  impates  to  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Boyd  and 
Mr.  Close,  and  to  the  society  of  many  Christian  iriends, 
the  fervor  as  well  as  the  sober  resolution  for  the  service 
of  Christ  with  which  he  began  his  college  career. 

Consistently  and  actively  among  the  temptations  of 
Oxford,  he  had  lived  a  Christian  life,  and  grown  in 
Christian  experience,  and  now  his  realization  of  Christ 
as  his  Saviour  and  his  personal  friend  was  as  deep  and 
vivid  as  the  love  and  labor  which  grew  out  of  it  into 
ministerial  fruitfulness.  This  was  the  ctminlative  result 
of  many  years  of  prayer  and  struggle. 

To  this*  resting-place  God  brought  him,  not  only 
through  the  means  of  external  influences,  and  of  his 
own  thirst  after  righteonsness,  bnt  also  through  the 
natural  driA  of  his  character.  In  boyhood  and  youth, 
liis  religion,  before  it  had  conscionsly  taken  a  distinc- 
tively Christian  form,  manifested  itself  in  two  ways, — 
as  hatred  and  resistance  c^  evil,  and  as  a  reverence  and 
effort  for  purity.  He  wrote  in  afler  years,  and  it  was 
true  of  his  whole  life,  — 

Hiere  is  Bomelhing  of  combativeDess  in  me  nhicfa  prevent! 
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the  whole  vigor  being  drawn  out,  except  when  I  have  an  an- 
tagonist to  ileal  with,  a  -falsehctod  to  quell,  or  a  wrong  t« 
aTonge.  Never  tik  then  does  1117  mind  feel  quite  alive. 
Coald  I  have  chosen  my  own  period  of  the  world  to  have 
lived  iDj  and  my  own  type  of  life,  it  should  be  the  feudal  ages, 
and  the  life  of  a  Cid,  the  redresser  of  wronga. 

This  ude  of  his  religion,  the  old  religion  of  chivalry, 
made  him  at  school  the  defender  of  the  oppressed,  the 
bold  denouncer  of  all  that  was  untnie,  and  the  cham- 
pion of  justice  among  his  fellows.  There  was  mingled 
■with  this,  during  his  youth,  that  slight  tinge  of  noble 
superstition  which  made  at  once  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  ancient  religious  chivalry.  In  a  letter 
written  from  Brighton,  be  relates  and  comments  on  an 
instance  of  this. 

1  remember  when  a  very,  very  yonng  boy,  going  out  shoot- 
ing with  my  father,  and  praying,  as  often  as  the  dogs  came  to 
a  point,  that  be  might  kill  the  bird.  As  he  did  not  always 
do  this,  and  as  EometJmes  there  would  occur  false  points,  mj 
heart  got  bewildered.  I  believe  I  began  to  doubt  sometimes 
the  efficacy  of  prayer,  sometimes  the  lawfulness  of  field  sports. 
Once,  too,  I  recollect,  when  I  was  taken  up  with  nine  other 
boys  at  school  to  be  unjustly  ponished,  I  prayed  to  escape 
the  shame.  The  master,  previously  to  fiog^og  all  the  oth- 
ers, aaid  to  me,  to  the  great  bewilderment  of  the  whole  school, 
—  "  Little  boy,  I  excuse  you  ;  I  have  particular  reasons  for 
it,"  and,  in  fact,  I  was  never  flogged  during  the  three  years  I 
was  at  that  schooL  That  incident  settled  my  mind  foraloog 
time ;  only  I  donbt  whether  it  did  me  any  good,  for  prayer 
became  adtarm.  I  fancied  myself  the  favorite  offhe  Invisi- 
ble. I  knew  that  I  carried  about  a  talisman  unknown  to 
others  which  would  save  me  from  all  harm.  .  It  did  not  make 
me  better ;  it  simply  gave  me  security,  as  the  Jew  felt  safb 
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in.  being  the  dtocendant  of  Abraham,  or  went  into  battle  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Ark,  aianipg  no  less  all  the  time. 

The  Other  mde  of  his  boyish  religim  —  the  adoration 
of  purity  —  he  symbolized  for  himself  in  Womanhood. 
Under  this  symbol  he  worshipped,  with  a  boy's  unques- 
tioning worship,  his  Ideal.  Like  a  boy,  too,  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  Form  all  the  excellence  of  the  Idea. 
Recalling  afterwards  these  early  days  of  chivalrous  im- 
agination and  romance,  he  writes  in  one  of  his  letters :  — 

The  beings  that  floated  before  me,  robed  in  Testnres  mrae 
delicate  than  mine,  were  beicga  of  another  order.  Hie 
thought  of  one  of  them  becoming  mine  was  not  rapture  bnt 
pain. ....  At  seven  years  old,  woman  was  a  sacred  dream, 
of  which  I  would  not  talk.  Marriage  was  degradation.  I 
remember  being  quite  angry  on  hearing  it  said  of  a  lovely 
Swede,  —  the  loveliest  being  I  ever  e^w,  —  that  she  was 
likely  to  get  married  in  England.  ■  She  gave  me  her  faur, 
lines  books,  and  I  worshipped  her  only  as  I  should  have  done 
a  living  rainbow,  with  no  fhrlher  feeling.  Tet  I  was  then 
eighteen,  and  she  was  to  me  for  years  nothing  more  than  a 
calm,  dear,  untroubled  fiord  of  beauty,  glassing  heaven, 
deep,  deep  below,  bo  deep  that  I  never  dreamed  of  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  heaven.  So  I  lived.  X  may  truly  say 
that  my  heart  was  like  the  Rhone  as  it  leaves  the  Lake  of 
Gieneva. 

As  be  grew  up,  he  Borronnded  the  conceptton  of 
woman  with  all  the  sacredness  of  his  highest  religious 
HSpiratioDs,  while  his  reverence  for  this  conception 
tjiided  in  itself  to  exalt  his  desire  for  holiness  of  life, 
and  to  keep  him  tme  to  his  ideaL  In  one  of  his  lec- 
tures at  Brighton,  he  says :  — 

It  is  feelings  such  as  these,  coll  them  roroantio  if  yon  will, 
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which  I  know,  from  personal  experience,  can  keep  n  man  all 
lus  jontli  throagh,  before  a  higher  foith  has  been  called  into 
being,  from  every  species  of  vicious  and  low  indulgence  ia 
every  shape  and  every  form. 

And  this  yoathAil  chasteness  of  spirit  was  never  stained 
in  life.  It  ia  impossible  not  to  feel  that  to  this  he  owed 
his  keen  insight  into  moral  tmth,  the  Iiicid  power  with 
which  he  solved  spirttoal  problems  and  points  of  heart's 
casuistry',  that  clear  analysis  of  apparently  conflicdng 
truths,  which  men  said  came  upon  them  like  a  revela- 
tion, and  the  bright  and  tender  sympathy  and  penetnt- 
tion  with  which  he  recognized  the  good,  and  by  which 
he  recoiled  &om  the  eril  of  the  men  he  met.  And 
now,  at  his  entrance  into  manhood,  both  these  ideas, 
which  formed,  as  it  were,  his  natural  religion,  became, 
and  continued  alwajrs  to  be,  the  foundations  of  his 
spiritual  religion.  He  found  them  realized  for  him  in 
Christ  the  perfect  Man.  His  writings  teem  with  glow- 
ing descriptions  of  Christ  as  the  great  Vindicator  of  all 
wrong ;  of  Christ  in  his  contest  with  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  of  oppression,  of  hypocrisy.  To  Christ  also  as 
the  spotless  Purity,  he  transferred  his  young  belief 
in  the  entire  stainlessneas  of  womanhood.  He  saw  in 
Him  not  only  perfect  manhood,  hut  perfect  woman- 
hood. One  of  hia  ablest  sermons,  on  the  Glory  of  the 
Vir^  Mother,*  is  devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  this 
thought. 

The  prevailing  tone  of  his  mind  on  ente^g  the  min- 
istry was  a  tone  of  sadness.  This  was  due  partly  to  his 
ima^nation,  —  an  imagination  so  creative  that  it  gave 
form  and  color  to  every   thought,  to  everything  he 
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flaw  and  read,  and  which,  when  permitted  to  roam  iiu- 
cbecked,  wandered  on  for  hours,  thought  suggesting 
tliought,  and  feeling  feeling,  till  a  whole  wild  land- 
scape of  ideas  and  their  forms  grew  np  before  his  eyes. 
He  could  not  live  in  so  ideal  a  world  in  which  he  be- 
came Tiridly  conscious  of  a  Ailler  life  of  genius  than  he 
could  embody,  -without  becoming  at  times  the  vicdm 
of  a  vague  sadness,  the  vagueness  of  which  was  its 
greatest  pain. 

Add  to  this  an  extremely  sensitive  organization,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  both  feeling  and  thought,  in  this 
continual  battle  between  his  nature  and  bis  will,  were, 
when  he  was  far  too  yonng,  pretematurally  excited, 
and  that  he  rapidly  lost  the  vigorous  health  and  strength 
of  his  boyhood.     His  spirit  consumed  his  body. 

Such  an  oi^nization  increased,  if  it  did  not  half  cre- 
ate, a  religious  sadness,  — ■  the  sadness  of  one  whose  spir- 
itual ideal  was  always  in&nitely  beyond  his  practice. 
He  never  was  content;  he  never  thought  that  he  had 
attained,  rather  that  he  was  lagging  lar  behind  in  Chris- 
tian life.  Everywhere  this  is  reflected  in  his  letters. 
His  feeling  of  it  was  so  strong,  that  it  seemed  rather  to 
belong  to  a  woman  than  to  a  man  ;  and  at  certain  times 
the  resulting  depression  was  so  great,  that  he  fell  into 
a  morbid  hopelessness. 

In  addition  to  these  sadnesses,  he  had  some  real 
grounds  for  melancholy.  Events  had  occurred  during 
bis  college  career  which  had  shaken  him  terribly.  He 
speaks  in  one* of  his  later  letters  of  a  shock  received  ui 
youth,  from  which  he  never- altogether  recovered ;  but 
which,  as  it  was  the  first,  carved  its  story  most  deeply 
into  his  heart.     And  yet  all  his  characteristic  sadnesa 
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was  Iialjoced  by  the  fulnesa  of  life  and  a]>predation  of 
Uie  beautiful  which  afterwards  more  fiiUy  distinguished 
him.  The  result  of  this  was  oiien,  joyonsoess  of  spirit, 
an  elasticity  of  heart  which  enabled  him  to  rebound 
from  sorrow,  a  power  of  realizing  all  the  happy  point* 
of  exbtence,  and  a  delight  in  all  that  was  fresh  and  pore 
in  hanunity  and  nature,  so  keen,  so  delicate,  and  so 
self-forgetful,  that,  till  the  terrible  pain  of  the  diseaae 
which  killed  him  began  to  torture  him  day  and  night, 
he  never  lost  yoathfbIne«s  of  heart.  *'  The  woof  of  life 
ia  dark,"  he  says,  "  but  it  is  shot  with  a  warp  of  gold." 

With  this  character  he  went  up  for  ordination,  and 
in  the  very  fact  of  his  ordination  is  partly,  also,  to  be 
found  the  cause  of  the  sorrowful  sternness  with  which 
he  began  his  ministerial  work:  for  it  was  the  final  and 
irrevocable  seal  set  to  his  self-devoted  sacrifice  of  the 
profession  of  the  army  to  that  of  the  Chorch. 

On  Sunday,  July  12, 1840,  he  was  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who,  on  presenting  his  papers  to 
him,  gave  him  as  bis  motto  the  text  from  which  Mr. 
Nicholson,  his  future  rector,  had  preached  the  ordinar- 
tion  sermon,  "Endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Je- 
sus ChriBt."  He  had  himself  chosen  as  his  text  for  the 
short  sermon  which  the  candidates  write,  "Awake, 
thon  that  aleepest,  and  arise  &om  the  dead,  and  Christ 
shall  give  thee  light."  "  It  was  chosen,"  lie  says,  "  as 
peculiarly  characteiistic  of  a  minister's  distinctive  mis- 
sion." The  motto  of  the  Bishop  and  his  own  choice  of 
a  test,  were  certainly  characteristic  of  the  frame  of 
mind  in  which  he  commenced  bis  duties.  The  entha- 
nasm  which  he  felt  bordered  on  the  stem  devotion  of 
Loyola,  and  had,  like  his,  a  soldier's  spirit  at  its  toot. 
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The  tTDiDpet  aoond  of  that  selected  verse  may,  perliaps, 
have  stirred  the  heart  with  an  associatioti  of  the  riveilU 
he  had  bo  often  heard  as  a  boj.  It  ia  necessary  to  say, 
once  more,  becaose  it  is  one  of  the  key-notes  of  his 
character,  that  all  his  hfe  long  he  was  a  soldier  at 
heart.  Agiun  and  again  he  expresses  his  cosTiction 
that,  in  s  military  life,  the  highest  self-sacrifice  he  was 
capable  of  could  alone  have  been  accomplished.  Those 
■who  have  heard  him  speak  of  battle  —  battle  not  as  an 
incident  of  mere  war,  ,bnt  as  the  realization  of  deatli  for 
a  noble  canse  — will  remember  how  his  lips  qnivered, 
and  his  eyes  flashed,  and  his  voice  trembled  with  re- 
strained emotion.  Unconsciously  to  himself,  the  ring 
of  his  words,  the  choice  of  his  expressions,  his  action 
even  in  common  circumstances,  his  view  of  the  Uni- 
verse and  of  Humanity,  were  influenced  and  colored  by 
the  ideal  he  had  tbi'med  of  a  soldier's  life,  by  the  pas- 
sionate longing  of  his  youth  to  enter  it,  and  by  the  biU 
temess  of  iJie  regret  with  which  he  surrendered  it. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  that  bitterness 
diminished  in  the  least  his  Christian  devotion  or  his  ea- 
gerness in  Christian  work.  It  was,  on  the  contrary, 
transmuted  into  energy  for  Christ.  The  strength  of 
character  which  made  him  feel  so  keenly  the  surrender 
of  one  profession,  made  him  adopt  another  with  fervor. 
He  transferred  the  same  spirit  of  sacrifice  with  which 
he  would  have  died  for  men  in  battle,  to  a  more  hid- 
den and  a  diviner  war&re.  His  feeling  of  the  solemni- 
ty of  his  duty  was  profound.  One  who  knew  him  well 
says: — 

He  took  on  himself  the  office  of  a  minister  with  the  keeii< 
Ml  sense  of  responaibilily  and  the  most  perfect  devotion  of 
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will.  Ue  desired  to  emolate  tbe  spirit  of  St.  FanL  I  was 
not  present  when  be  nas  ordiuned,  but  I  beard  from  fbose 
who  were  tbat  bis  agitation  was  overpoirering.  When  I  saw 
him  the  day  after,  be  looked  as  if  he  had  been  tbrongli  an 
illnes?.    He  seemed  quite  sliattered. 

He  had  been  given  a  title  by  Mr.  Nicbobon,  rectar 
of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Manrice,  St.  Mary  Kalen- 
dar,  and  St.  Peter  Colebrook,  Winchester.  These  par- 
ishes had  been  at^rtonate.  The  predecessor  of  Mr. 
KicholsiHi  had  been  suspended  for  dmnkenness.  There 
were  not  a  hundred  people  who  attended  the  chtirch. 
Bat  with  Mr.  Nicholson's  arrival,  a  new  spirit  came 
into  the  place,  and  tbe  parish  church  had  been  enlarged 
and  rebuilt  when  Mr.  Robertson,  July  19,  1840,  en~ 
tered  on  his  ministerial  duties.  The  impression  which 
bis  earnestness  made  is  detailed  in  the  following  letter 
fix>m  one  who  was  then  a  teacher  in  tbe  Stmday  school. 

I  met  Hr.  Bobertscxi  for  tbe  first  lime  on  tbe  morning  of 
Jaly  19, 1840,  in  the  Sunday  school.  Bis  bearing  on  this 
occasion  made  anch  an  impression  on  mj  mind,  tbat  I  shall 
ever  vividly  remember  it.  In  place  of  the  sUffness  and 
timidity  nanally  observable  in  the  first  muiistrations  of  a 
young  clergyman,  be  fell  into  bis  place  with  the  ease  and 
freedom  of  one  who  has  worn  bis  armor  long.  I  recollect 
that  after  Mr.  Nicbolson  bad  formally  introduced  him  to  all 
tbe  teachers  as  fellow-laborers,  be  seated  himself  on  the  stool 
by  my  side,  and  after  some  remarks  to  myself  on  the  ditFerent 
systems  of  education,  in  the  course  of  which  he  espressod 
his  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  Sunday  schools,  be  leaned  for- 
ward and  addressed  my  class  (about  a  dozen  big,  rough  boys), 
urging  them,  in  his  own  peculiar  stnun  of  loving  earnestness, 
lo  live  as  Christians,  concluding  with  these  words :  "  Believe 
me,  there  is  nothing  eke  worth  living  for,  is  Jhere,  Mr. ?" 
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tornmg  to  me  for  confirma^u.  This  was  bis  first  address  «s 
a  minister,  and  his  matter  and  manuer  were  both  equally  re- 
markable. 

He  preached  his  first  sermoD  in  the  evening,  ou  the  text, 
"  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,"  &&, 
Isa.  It,  1.  He  was  at  once  perfectly  at  home  in  the  pulpit. 
His  sermon,  a  fervid  echo  of  the  prophet's  invitation,  was  not 
merely  read,  but  preached,  with  an  eloquence,  confidence  of 
power,  and  self-possession  I  have  nev*r  witnessed  in  any 
similar  instance.  On  tiie  fcdlowing  Sunday  he  preached  on 
"  ThuB  saith  the  high  and  lofiy  One  who  inhf>bitetfa  eternity," 
&c  ;  and  bis  confidence  as  a  preacher  bad  so  increased,  that 
be  used  considerable  action.  On  tbe  third  Sunday  he  preached 
on  "  And  bo  brought  him  to  Jeaus."  In  this  sennon  he  re> 
peated  several  times  as  the  burden  of  his  discoutse,  "he 
brought  his  brother  lo  Jesus."  The  selection  of  these  three 
texts  for  hia  first  sermons  will  afford  some  clew  to  Uie  pre- 
vailing tone  of  bis  mind  at  that  time.  They  were  made  the 
occasions  for  a  full  and  fordble  declaration  of  Evangelical 
views,  though  unusually  tree  from  the  peculiar  phraseology 
of  the  school  which  has  been  so  named. 

It  was  not,  however,  all  smooth  sailing.  There  were 
still,  among  a  very  poor  population  of  three  to  fbnr 
tliousand,  much  infidelity  and  immorality, —  the  chil- 
dren of  a  long  neglect.  Violent  opposition  was  made 
to  the  building  of  a  new  church,  and  still  more  violent 
to  the  establishment  of  parochial  schools,  not  only  by  a 
number  of  small  shopkeepers,  who  were  bitterly  preju- 
diced and  ignorant,  but  also  by  the  old  High  Church 
gentry  of  the  parish,  who  looked  upon  schools  as  dan- 
gerous innovations. 

Among  such  rough  elements  did  the  young  minister 
'   -^in  his  work.     The  difficulties  of  his  position  wera 
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his  fltimnlns.  He  labored  with  all  his  heart;  and  eape- 
mlly  among  the  poor  and  working  men,  was  so  ear- 
nest, so  courteous,  so  eager  to  serve,  that  in  a  great 
measure  he  overcame  their  prejudices.  He  was  setf- 
devoted,  but  repelled  the  praise  which  named  him  bo. 

I  iTould  rather  be  doing  my  little  nothbg  (he  vrites  to 
Air-  Davies)  in  Christ's  vineyard,  than  enjojing  the  wealth 
or  honor  of  the  conntrj.  It  is  a  weary  wandering  this,  bnt 
it  is  a  great  comfort  it  will  not  last  long,  utd  there  will  be  an 
end  of  battling  with  a  sinful  heart,  when  the  resurrection  of 
the  Lord  is  perfected  in  the  resurrection  of  his  members.  I 
have  been  reading  l^ly  "Brainerd's  Life,"  which,  to  my 
taste,  stands  alone  as  a  spedmen  of  biograpby.  "To  be- 
lieve, to  suffer,  and  to  love,"  was  his  motto,  like  that  of  ifao 
early  Christians ;  bat  with  us,  if  a  minister  gives  himself  a 
little  exertion,  a  hundred  voices  flatter  him  with  an  anxiety 
for  his  life,  as  if  a  fireside,  plentiful  table,  and  warm  cloth- 
ing were  compatible  with  the  idea  of  saicide.  Braioerd  did 
spend  himself  in  his  Master's  service,  and  his  vhu  self-denial, 
—  and  a  self-dwial  which  there  was  none  to  witness  or  ad- 
He  seems  thus  from  the  beginning  to  have  felt  the 
depression  arising  from  Uie  unthankful  nature  and  se- 
verity of  his  work ;  bnt  he  found  in  his  rector  a  feithiiil 
finend,  whose  sympathj  cheered  and  whose  experience 
gcided  him.  The  following  letter  written  to  Mrs. 
Nicholson,  on  hearing  of  her  husband's  death,  recalls 
the  writer's  life  at  Winchester :  — 

Cheltenham,  Vaj  36, 1S44T 

Mt  dear  Friend, —  I  do  not  hesitate  for  one  moment 
whether  I  ought  to  intrude  upon  your  saduess  or  not,  for  we 
•re  mourners  together.    In  your  most  affocti<Hiate  husband  I 
8* 
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have  loBt  a  friend,  and  it  is  mjr  sad  privilege  to  wiite  to  yvn 
in  your  bereavement.  I  was  Btartled  sod  solemnized  by 
hearing  who  had  been  taken  from  ns,  —  for  I  never  dreamed 
that  I  should  be  his  survivor,  —  and  all  our  happy  Sunday 
evenings,  and  country  walks,  and  ministerial  union,  came 
rushing  over  my  recollection.  Oh,  what  days  those  were, 
—  and  what  kindness  did  yoa  both  show  to  me,  as  a  brother 
and  sister  and  more  I  After  a  moment  of  Inttemess,  almost 
the  very  first  thought  that  rose  on  my  heart  was,  liis  wortc  is 
done,  and  done  well ;  and  I  felt  roused  and  invigorated,  in- 
stead of  depressed,  by  the  remembrance  that  we  bave  a  woi^ 
.  to  do,  and  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work.  I  can- 
not  look  back  to  all  the  past  without  feeling  that  his  memory 
is  a  sootliiug  thing  to  us  all,  and  almost  longing  that  our  own 
course  was  as  &irly  run,  and  all  as  safe  and  secure  as  it  is 
with  him.  I  preached  immediately  afVer  I  beard  the  news 
on  1  John  ii.  15,  16, 17,  and  tbere  was  not  a  little  reali^ 
uid  earnestness  imparted  to  wbat  I  said  Irom  recollecting 
how  powerfully  tbat  lesson  had  just  been  impressed  upon 
my  heart,  "  The  world  passeth  away  and  the  lust  thereof"  j 
but  the  next  words  forced  on  my  mind  the  feeling  that 
nothing  now  can  quench  his  immortality.  Work  done,  — 
that  lasts,  and  nothing  else,  throu^  the  wreck  of  hopes,  and 
the  dissolving  of  this  strange  universe,  —  "he  that  doeth  the 
will  of  God  abideth  for  ever." 

What  soothing,  ennobling  recollections  yours  will  be  when 
the  first  stunning  sensation  is  over !  We  want  such  recol- 
lections to  nerve  and  brace  us  for  our  work.  Struggling 
battling,  conquering,  and  Iboee  tbat  have  passed  into  etornily 
looking  on,  —  the  cloud  of  witnesses.  I  too  have  just  lost  a 
dear  one,  and  we  weep  tt^tber;  but  one  feeling  must  be 
jippermoet  with  us  both,  that  we  have  deliberately  chosen 
'  the  Cross  for  our  poi-tion,  and  it  is  no  marvel  if  some  of  ita 
blood  is  sprinkled  on  ns.  The  Cross  is  dear,  come  how  anj 
ttbwe  it  wilL 
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And  now,  mj  dear  Mrs.  Nicholson,  will  jou  ever  come  and 
spend  Bome  time  with  us,  and.  try  ihe  kindest  wekomc  of 
one  who  revered  and  loved  jour  departed  husband  7  It  will 
be  a  joy  to  ub  if  yon  will ;  I  do  not  mean  just  now,  for  your 
wound  b  perhaps  too  fresh  for  that ;  but  whenever  you  will. 
Pray  let  ua  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  can  write  without 
pain. 

The  friendship  which  this  letter  proves  supplied  him 
with  the  eitteiTial  sympathy  he  needed  to  meet  the  dif- 
ficulties of  his  vrork.  His  success  in  conjtmction  with 
Mr.  Nicholson  was  as  great  as  he  coold  expect 

We  have  just  had  (he  writes  in  November,  1840)  to  open 
two  churches  at  once,  instead  of  one,  in  which  my  rector  and 
myself  exchange  duties,  and  they  are  both  crowded,  literally 
to  overtiowing.  We  have  a  lecture  in  the  week,  and  two 
adult  classes  for  men  and  women,  the  attendance  at  which 
increases  weekly,  and  our  communicants  have  been  doubled 
in  the  last  three  months.  So  that  amidst  much  dislike  and 
disgust  from  the  old  High  Church  gentry  of  the  town,  many 
of  the  common  people  bear  ns  gladly,  and  some  of  the  upper 
classes  are  beginning  to  manifest  curiosity  and  interest.  My 
rector  is  everything  I  could  wish,  as  a  guide  and  as  a  friend. 

His  kindness  and  that  of  his  wife  are  unbounded Both 

he  and  I  are  occupied  at  once  to  the  utmost,  and  cannot  spare 
a  day  away  from  the  parish. 

He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  Sunday  schools, 
and  made  the  teaching  systematic  and  useiiil  by  train- 
ing the  teachers  himself.  He  supplied  them  vrith  ques- 
tions on  the  Epbtle  for  the  day,  the  answers  to  which 
they  were  to  work  ont  for  themselves.  He  then  went 
over  the  results  vrith  them  during  the  week.  In  this 
way  he  preserved  tlieir  power  of  individual  thought,  — 
I  point  OD  which  all  through  his  life  he  laid  the  £ 
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stress.     In  October,  1840,  he  wrote  to  a.  fi-icnd  as  if  he 
were  well  satisfied  with  his  work :  — 

With  regard  to  mj  own  work,  I  trust  it  is  not  entirely  un* 
blest,  though  it  might  well  deserve  to  be  so.  We  have  much 
in  this  parish  to  encourage,  and  I  believe  the  onl]^  discoaiv 
Bgemeot  is  the  sloth  of  my  own  heart,  which  too  ol^on  pro- 
duces despondency.  Still  every  day  convinces  me  more  and 
more  that  there  is  one  thing,  and  but  one,  on  earth  worth  liv- 
ing for,  —  and  that  is  to  do  God's  work,  and  gradually  grow 
in  conformity  to  hia  imu^ge  by  mortification,  and  self-denial, 
and  prayer.  When  that  is  accomplish^,  the  sooner  we 
leave  this  scene  of  weary  struggle  the  better,  so  far  as  we  are 
oniselves  concerned.  Till  then,  welcome  battle,  conflict,  vic- 
tory! 

As  a  picture  of  bis  general  way  of  life,  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  from  one  of  his  Winchester  friends 
is  interesting :  — 

When  I  first  knew  Mr.  Robertson,  he  was  certwnly  both 
in  appearance  and  manner  the  most  refined  and  gentleman- 
like young  man  I  had  ever  seen.  His  smile  and  addrc^ 
were  winning.  He  was  quite  free  from  any  of  the  gaueheria 
and  effeminacy  which  now  and  then  characterize  men  of  let- 
ters. Enihusiastic,  and  aspiring  after  impossible  perfection, 
he  was  grave  generally,  and  a  vein  of  melancholy  ran  through 
his  character.  He  could  scarcely  derive  pleasure  enough  at 
this  time  from  small  and  common  things.  Small  pleasure* 
wei-e  scarcely  pleasures  to  him.  Not  much  society  was  of 
fei'cd  to  him,  and  he  did  not  wish  for  it.  He  was  r:ither  tor 
much  disiiosed  to  rcgacd  general  society  as  a  waste  of  lime. 

Hia  llo^vt■rs  of  conversation  were  most  remarkable,  and  so 
were  his  acquirements.  He  was  no  contemptible  scholar 
and  of  general  information  he  had  a  large  store.  His  knowl 
edge  of  French  and  Italian  literature  was  far  beyond  tb« 
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eommon.  His  power  of  qnota^oa,  especially  of  poetry,  wu 
remarkable.  During  the  first  monilis  of  LIb  clerical  life  he 
waa  a  close  student  in  the  mornings,  getting  up  earlj,  and 
eatine  almost  no  breakfast  in  order  to  be  able  to  apply  him- 
self to  bis  work.  He  chiefly  at  that  lime  devoted  biraself  to 
tbe  ■tndy-of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  critidsm,  though  be  read 
all  kinds  of  books.  His  retentive  memory  made  him  a  sort 
of  tynopiit  erxtieorum  in  his  own  peison.  He  seemed  ttt 
know  what  had  been  written  by  most  of  the  great  autboritiei 
on  ftll  difficult  texts.  Hie  views  were  entirely  "  eTangelicaJ," 
but  even  Iben  puzzles  snggested  themselves.  He  was  always 
trying  to  disc-over  wherein  lay  the  difference  between  "a 
saving  faith  "  and  a  merely  historical  belief  in  CbrJBt  as  tbe 
Saviour. 

His  way  of  life  was  most  regular  and  simple.  Study  all 
the  morning ;  in  the  aftt-'moon,  bard  fagging  at  visitation  of 
the  pooFj  in  tbe  closest  and  dirtiest  streets  of  Winchester ;  Ma 
evenings  were  spent  sometimes  alone,  bat  very  oflen  with  bis 
rector. 

Such  y/aA  his  oatward  life ;  bot  the  history,  so  ftr  as 
it  can  be  gathered  from  his  papers,  of  his  spiritual  life 
remains  to  be  tcld.  He  had  estered,  as  vre  hare  seen, 
upon  his  ministry  partly  in  sadness  and  partly  under 
the  influence  of  an  ascedc  enthusiasm.  But  he  good 
met  with  temptations  and  hinderances  to  a  severe  Chris- 
tian hfe  which  arose  &om  his  peculiar  temperament. 
At  Winchester  he  endeavored  to  overcome  these  temp- 
tations by  austerities.  He  restricted  himself  to  all  but 
necessary  expenses,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  income  on 
tbe  poor.  He  created  a  system  of  restraint  in  food  and 
sleep.  For  nearly  a  year  he  almost  altogetlier  refrained 
from  meat.  He  compelled  himself  to  rise  early.  Thus 
he  passed  thnmgh  the  domain  of  the  law,  beftoe  he  en- 
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terod  on  the  freer  region  of' the  GospeK  His  motto 
always  was,  "  If  any  man  will  follow  ine,  lie  must  den/ 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily."  But  at  Winches- 
ter self-denial  was  partially  expressed  in  aelf-imposed 
and  outward  observances ;  at  Brighton,  it  _  was  the 
Epontaneons  and  natoral  expres^on  of  his  whole  in- 
ward life. 

He  refrained  also  from  mach  society.  In  some  pa- 
pers which  Be  wrote  long  afterwards,  he  speaks  of  thia 
with  approbation. 

I  am  conscious  (he  says)  of  having  developed  my  mind  and 
character  more  truly,  and  with  more  fidelity,  at  Winchester 
than  anywhere.  Looking  back,  I  think  I  perceive  rea»oDa 
for  this.  First  I  went  out  little,  and  hence  perfected  what  I 
undertook  before  tresh  impulses  started  up  to  destroy  the 
novelty  and  interest  of  the  impulse  already  set  in  motion. 
For  example,  I  read  Ednards  completely  and  mastered  bim. 
The  impulse  came  to  its  limit,  unexhausted. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  contrasting  this  with  his  letters, 
how  clearly  he  saw  the  mistake  he  had  made  by  desul- 
toriness  at  college,  and  how  determinedly  he  corrected 
a  &uU. 

He  found,  he  said,  devotional  reading  of  great  use  to 
him.  He  read  slowly  "  The  Imitation  of  Christ " ;  but, 
when  he  could,  he  chose,  as  his  books  of  devotion,  the 
lives  of  "  eminently  holy  persons,  wliose  tone  was  not 
merely  uprightness  of  character  and  high-mi ndedness, 
but  communion  with  God  besides."  It  made  his  sense 
of  the  reality  of  religious  feeling  more  acute  when  he 
found  it  embodied  in  the  actions  of  the  men  who  ex- 
pressed it.  He  read  daily  the  lives  of  Martyn  and 
Braiuerd.    These  books  supplied  a  want  ia  his  mind. 
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and  gave  him  impulse.  "I  recollect,"  he  imtes  st 
Brightoa,  "  hon  much  more  peaceful  my  mind  used  to 
be  wLea  I  was  in  the  regular  habit  of  reading  daily, 
with  Bcmpnlous  adherence  to  a  plan,  books  of  a  devo- 
tional description." 

Frayer  was  his  constant  resource.  In  his  hours  of 
^oom  he  would  often  retire  and  pray  alone  till  he  real- 
ized God's  presence. 

Il  seems  to  loe  now  (he  writes,  in  1841),  that  I  can  always 
see,  in  oncertainty,  the  leading  of  God's  hand,  after  prayer, 
when  everything  seems  to  be  made  clear  and  plain  berore  the 
eyes.  In  two  or  three  instances  I  liave  bad  evidence  of  this 
w)iicli  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt.  You  can  have  little 
idea  of  the  tempta^oDs  in  the  ministry  to  despond  and  let  the 
hands  bang  down ;  and  the  many  hours  of  doubt  and  difficulty 
wtiicb  come  upon  the  eouL  And  if  to  thege  were  added  the 
uncertainty,  whether  the  position  itself  were  one  in  which  we 
hnd  placed  ourselves  without  God's  direction,  they  would  be 
indeed  intolerable. 

He  invariably  felt  the  necessity  of  forms  to  support 
spiritual  life,  and  that  all  the  more,  perhaps,  irom  hia 
natural  aversion  to  them.  Prayer,  always  customary 
with  him,  had  become  the  habit  of  his  life  at  Oxford.* 

*  Tbe  foDowing  pnyar  itm  written  at  Oxrord  uid  u»d  at  Wlnchutsr. 
Il  provw  th«  *lBniDaut>r  hU  oppoailiuo  (o  the  Khoal  of  Mr.  Uewmani  — 

"  Tbe  enemj  bH  oooM  iD  like  »  flood.  Wc  look  for  Thy  promise.  Do 
Tlion  lin  up  t,  (landan]  agafnat  him.  O  Lord,  here  in  Oxford  ve  bsticve 
that  be  la  poiiooing  the  atraama  which  are  to  water  Th;  Uhunih  at  their 
fource.  PouloD  Q*  ir  wa  err.  0,  lend  aa  into  all  truth.  But,  0  our  God, 
If  wa  are  not  miaUken,  if  the  light  which  ia  in  iu  i«  darknaat,  —  IiOH  giaat 
Is  that  dorknesil  Lighten  otir  darkneEa  In  thia  Unlvenity  with  the  pure 
■iid  glorioDa  light  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Help,  L.ord,  for  the  faith^il  are 
miiiished  rrom  amoiig  (lie  ohildreu  of  man.  Uy  Father,  I  am  like  a  ahild, 
btowD  about  by  everj-  wind  of  doctrina.  How  kiug  shall  I  walk  in  a  fain 
■kidinr,  sod  diaqoiat  mjaair  in  ma?    Let  not  aj  InoMiaUleo^  HHih 
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He  Gystematized  prayer  at  Winchester.  He  set  apart 
oertuin  subjects  for  each  day  in  tlie  week.  "  Sunday : 
Farisli;  outpooring  of  the  Spirit.  Monday:  Act  of 
devotion.  Tuesday:  Spread  of  the  Gospel.  Wednes- 
day:  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Thursday:  Self-denial. 
Friday:  Special  confesuon.     Saturday!  Intercession." 

The  prayer  in  which  all  these  -  centred,  the  one 
pray<tr  of  his  whole  life,  v-ss  that  he  might  liave  an 
"  objective,  disinterested  love  of  Christ,"  and  that  he 
might  have  "that  possession  of  God  which  arises  from 
love  for  others." 

Bring  into  captivity  (he  prays)  every  thooght  to  the  obe- 
dience  of  Christ.  Take  what  I  cannot  ^ve :  my  heart,  body, 
thoughts,  time,  abilities,  money,  health,  streugth,  nigfats,  days 
youth,  age,  and  spend  them  in  Thy  service,  0  my  crucified 
Master,  Redeemer,  God.  Oh,  let  not  these  be  mere  words  I 
Wiiom  have  I  in  heavea  but  Thee  ?  and  l^ere  is  none  upon 
earth  that  I  desire  in  comparison  of  Thee.  My  heart  ia 
nthirat  for  God,  for  the  living  Giod.  When  shall  I  come  and 
ap[jear  before  God  ? 

The  preaching  which  resulted  from  this  prayerful 
spirit  was  imbued  by  it  Speaking  of  sermon-writing, 
he  says : — 

The  most  valuable  book  I  possess  is  a'  remembrance  of 

«onilDGt  be  k  pretext  (or  blasphemj  igalnit  Thy  a^nta  mi  peniatiDg  in 
here*y.    Hear  me,  my  Lord  aad  Miuler." 

ftiit  as  his  minisrerlitl  experience  grew,  he  begiin  to  think  leu  of  "  her- 
esy," TmcUrinn  or  oCherwiM,  and  lo  see  thnt  it  n-is  redemptioa  from  lin, 
and  not  eo  much  from  untrue  opiniuns,  which  the  world  required.  He 
wriloa  from  Winchester, — "1  have  too  much  of  item  iuiqtiity  and  heU 
rampntit  to  gmppte  with,  to  giie  much  time  (o  reading  or  Church  quee- 
tlons;  indeed,  oven  the  Tractarlan  heresy  has  vauished  Trom  my  miod 
amid  the  alerner  conflict  with  vorldly  pauioDB  and  open  atbeiun;  Sot  wa 
have  wme  of  thow  madmen  here." 
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trials  at  which  I  repined,  but  which  I  now  find  were  sent  in 
answer  to.  017  prayer  to  be  made  a  miniAter.  Oratio,  madi- 
tatio,  UntfUio.  And  those  sennoDS  in  which  these  bare 
had  much  share,  I  have  found  tell  most ;  and  I  trust  that 
God  will  bring  in  hia  Sock  by  such  a  thing  as  L  I  am  sore 
if  He  does  it  will  be  strength  made  perfect  in  weakness  in- 

Those  who  are  acquunted  with  his  later  career  wi^L 
feel  astonished  at  the  contrast  it  presents  to  this  period. 
The  austerities,  the  seclusion  from  society,  even  the 
reading  of  that  class  of  devotional  books  which  rather 
tend  to  weaken  than  to  strengthen  character,  were  all 
put  aside  at  Brighton.  The  sermons  preached  in  that 
town  speak  continually  of  the  unprofitableness  of  asceti- 
cism, of  the  necessity  of  living,  as  Christ  did,  among 
men  tn  the  worid,  and  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
mere  devotional  reading.  It  is  plain  that  if  he  had 
lived  more  naturally  at  Winchester,  he  would  not  only 
have  retainecl  his  health,  but  also  ^veo  a  manlier  vigor 
to  his  intellect.  But  trained  in  a  very  restricted  school 
of  thought  and  religion  which  was  dominant  thirty 
years  ago,  he  could  not  emerge  from  it  without  first 
going  down^into  its  depths.  It  seems  to  have  weakened 
everything  that  he  wrote.  His  letters  of  this  time  are 
scarcely  worth  reading.  His  thoughts  are  not  marked 
by  any  individuality.  The  only  thing  which  did  not 
suffer  was  his  work.  The  desire  to  die,  partly  sug- 
gested hy  ill  health,  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  spiritual  de- 
sire. The  sensitiveness  of  bis  conscience  unduly  exag- 
gerated every  failure  into  a  sin.  He  fell  into  a  habit 
of  unwise  self-dissection.  It  is  painful  to  read  his  diary 
in  which  all  his  inward  life  is  mapped  out  into  divisions, 
his  sins  and  errors  labelled,  selfishness  discovered  in  all 
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his  efforts  and  resolves,  and  lists  made  out  of  the  gracei 
and  ^fts  which  he  needed  especially.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  feel,  when  he  got  rid  of  all  this,  and  felt  its  fruit- 
lessuess  and  its  antagonism  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Life 
of  Christ,  how  he  sprang  from  a  dwarf  into  a  giant 

And  yet  ail  this  self-torture  and  self-inquiry  gaio 
him,  to  a  certain  degree,  an  insight  into  the  hearts  of 
men,  though,  generally  speaking,  only  into  the  evil  of 
their  hearts.  He  giuned  a  great  command  over  the 
feelings  of  those  who  felt  themselves  oppressed  with  the 
same  weight  of  sin  and  struggle.  His  sermons  touched 
such  men  to  the  quick.  They  were  delivered  with 
great  ease  and  self-command.  His  beautifril  voice,  his 
dignified  yet  vivid  action,  and  the  impassioned  earnest- 
ness of  his  manner,  made  every  word  tell.  In  them* 
selves,  the  sermons  preached  at  Winchester  do  not  ex- 
hibit much  power.  Contrasted  with  those  delivered  at 
Brighton,  they  are  startUngly  inferior.  They  do  not, 
to  the  reader,  even  foretell  his  future  exceUence.  They 
are  overloaded  with  analyses  of  doctrine.  They  are 
weakened  by  the  conventionalities  of  University  theol- 
ogy. They  are,  however,  full  of  forcible  appeals  to  the 
consciences  of  men,  and  of  deeply-felt  descriptions  of 
the  love  of  God  in  Christ. 

"Hiey  contain  all  the  characteristic  doctrines  against 
which  he  afterwards  so  deliberately  protested  at  Brigh- 
ton. They  contain  also  many  passages  which  are  in 
reality  records  of  his  olvn  spiritual  struggles;  for  in 
preaching  he  could  not  argue  abstractedly.  He  saw 
things  by  the  light  of  his  own  heart,  and  he  preached 
unconsdously  his  own  pain  and  his  own  effort. 

I  dunk  (wiiteB  <me  <^  his  friends,  who  heard  him  pnach 
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tirerj  Snndaj  at  ^Vmchester)  that  his  sermons  did  prophesy 
of  lus  future  excellence.  I  am  disposed  t«  say  ihat  they  were 
never  at  any  time  more  impreesive.  Qe  then  wrote  them 
throughout  with  great  rapidity,  always  on  Saturday,  the  time 
between  breakfast  and  one  o'clock  aufiicing  for  a  sermon. 
He  did  not  nse  much  action,  but  there  was  a  restrained  pas- 
sion in  him  whidi  forced  people  to  listen.  Though  there  was 
much  thonght  in  all  that  he  said,  yet  in  tliose  days  he  had, 
BO  to  speak,  scarcely  begun  to  t^ink,  and  of  counte  had  cmo& 
to  no  conclnsieos.  He  bad  not  then  thrown  cff  his  leading* 
strings. 

This  fnend  of  his  continuefl :  — 

About  one  year  of  nmple  life  and  hard  work,  daring  which 
X  think  he  was  really  happy,  passed.  A  personal  trial  then 
Wfell  him,  which  be  felt  very  bitterly,  and  which  affecied  his 
liealth  and  spirits.  He  thought  himself  attacked  by  the  ma1< 
ady  which  bad  carried  off  so  many  of  bb  &mily,  and  therefore 
voold  have  no  medical  advice,  and  use  no  remedies.  He 
inagined  that  if  he  once  told  bis  feelings,  he  would  be  laid 
aside  at  once,  and  he  was  determined  to  preach  as  long  as  he 
could  stand.  This  he  literally  did,  and  never  were  his  words 
more  telliog.  He  did  preach,  as  one  who  thought  himself 
dving,  to  d}-ing  men.  He  did  not  then  care  to  live  long,  and 
hi)d  a  sendmeiital  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  an  early  death. 
He  afterwards  said  so,  adding,  that  he  djd  not  then  know 
bow  mnch  God  had  for  him  to  learn  before  he  should  be  lit 
to  die. 

The  following  letters  mark  the  gradual  rise  of  these 
feelings :  — 

Mwob,  1841. 

My  work  does  not  prosper  as  yon  antidpate,  —  at  least  it 
tppcars  at  a  standEtill,  and  my  own  energy  and  heart  for  the 
vork  seem  gone  for  the  present    It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  al 
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ways  BO ;  but  after  a  time  I  shall  be  braced  up  to  reaeweA 
exertion. ....  'IbCre  is  much  to  be  learoed  which  cannot  bt> 
obtaioed  alone,  —  to  BAy  nothing  of  the  responsibilit/  of  hav- 
ing so  many  souls  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  a  young  begin- 
ner. 0,  it  is  a  heavy,  heavy  weight  1  I  begin  lo  think  and 
tremble  as  I  never  did  before ;  and  I  cannot  live  to  Christ. 
My  heart  is  detached  indeed  from  earth,  but  it  la  not  given  to 
Him.  All  I  do  is  a  croaa  and  not  a  pleasure,  —  a  continual 
struggle  against  the  current :  and  all  I  effect  is  to  prevent 
being  hurried  back  as  rapidly  as  I  might  be,  —  but  I  make 
no  way.  I  know  I  shall  soon  have  some  heavy  blow  to  star- 
tle me  from  my  lethargy.     Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus  ! 

May  the  Holy  Spirit  warm  you  to  greater  self-denial,  and 
holiness,  and  love,  and  dcvotedness  than  I  can  ieel  or  im- 
^ne. 

WlDchutBTi  April,  1841. 

I  trust,  my  dear  J.,  you  wiQ  be  taught  unceasing  diligence. 
If  you  could  but  feel  those  words,  "  the  night  cometh  when 
no  man  can  work,"  as  you  will  feel  them  when  it  comes, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  trifling  in  you,  and  me,  and  all  of 
IIS,  forever.  Things  now  of  apparent  importance  shrink  up 
mto  nothing  in  sight  of  that  hour.  And  there  ia  a  work  to 
be  done  for  Christ :  how  little  time  to  do  it  in  I  Surely 
th^re  is  nothing  here  worth  living  for,  but  to  be  conformed 
to  Him  in  deed,  and  word,  and  thought,  aad  to  die  really  to 
the  world. 

WlnchMter:  M&7  SI,  1B41. 

Kly  ever  kind  and  considerate  rector  is  presung  me  much 
to  go  home  for  relaxation,  which  in  all  probotnlity  I  shall  do 
soon.  Indeed,  I  believe  I  must ;  for,  almost  immediately  of* 
ler  seeing  you  at  Oxford,  I  became  very  unwell,  and  wliut- 
evur  it  may  be,  it  seems  to  increase  instead  of  diminishing  in 
unfavorable  appearance.  Periods  every  now  and  then  of 
extreme  lassitude  come  on,  together  with  cough  and  pain  in 
thtt  Bide.    Of  course  this  may  be  nothing  at  all ;  but  I  write 
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to  70a  in  amfidflnce  of  friendship,  that  I  bf^'n  to  atupect  m^ 
life  vill  not  be  a  long  one.  Not  that  I  think  there  is  an/ 
immediate  danger,  but  a  vei;  few  years  voald  aeem  to  be  ihe 
ntmost  limit.  I  fear  I  am  too  earnestly  longing  to  depart ; 
periiape  this  has  parUy  contribnted  to  make  me  form  tliia 
(pinion  of  myself,  and  there  ia  a  great  difference  between  a 
desire  to  be  with  Christ,  and  a  mere  wish  to  be  released  fram 
the  weariness  of  the  flesh.  Which  of  these  two  is  my  feeling, 
aalj  God  knows.  Do  not  mention  what  I  have  told  you,  as 
it  is  merely  my  own  sunnise. ....  My  dear  sister  is  very  ill, 
though  mj  family  seem  lately  to  have  become  sanguine  as  to 
her  ultimate  recovery.  0,  if  we  could  only  learn  that  hard 
lesaHi,  "  Thy  will  be  done  I "  To  say  this  iu  every  dispensa- 
tion, be  it  what  it  may,  is  the  whole  of  religion ;  for  what 
have  we  to  do*but  to  have  our  wills  entirely  merged  in  that 
of  our  Father  ?  and  when  this  is  done,  we  are  ripe  for  the 
gamer. 

The  medical  advice  which  he  at  first  refosed,  he  was 
indnced  at  last  to  seek. 

T[iioh«at«r:  JuD«  17,  IMl. 

I  have  been  for  the  last  week  under  medical  care  in  town, 
for  cough  and  pun  in  the  side,  and  other  unpleasant  symp- 
toms, arising  from  inflammation  of  the  mucona  membrane  of 
the  Inngs  and  bronchial  tabes.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that 
further  nuschief  is  arrested  for  the  present ;  but  the  medical 
men  iuHst  on  my  giving  up  duty  for  Bome  dme.  I  concealed 
this  from  my  family  as  long  as  it  was  nncertain,  as  I  told  you 
in  confidence ;  of  course  it  is  a  secret  no  longer,  especially  as 
it  is  not  so  bad  as  I  expected. 

Again,  on  July  5, 1841,  he  writes;  — 

I  have  been  aliongly  advised  to  try  a  change  of  aaine  and 
air  in  Switzerland,  and  I  think  it  will  probably  end  in  my 
foUowtng  this  connsel,  though  I  feel  much  indisposed  towards 
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It.  But  I  muEt  make  Bome  effort  to  escape  from  t^  lethai^ 
of  body  aod  apathy  of  mind,  and  perhaps  this  will  be  the  only 
means  I  can  deriae.  With  this  exception,  I  do  not  think  there 
ifl  now  vety  much  tLe  matter  with  me,  only  I  cannot  fix  my 
mind,  or  interest  myself  in  one  single  thiug  on  earth.  I 
know  it  is  a  morbid  state  which  must  be  overcome  by  vigor* 
0U8  effort,  but  the  difficulty  U  (o  make  it 

Before  bia  departure  for  the  Continent,  he  passed  ^le 
examination  for  priest's  orders.  He  writes  from  Pam- 
ham  to  Mr.  Nicholson :  — 

Mrs. has  very  kindly  offered  me  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  Geneva,  which  will  considerably  contribute  to  fix  mj 
plans  of  travel,  as  I  shall  proceed  there  at  once,  with  only  a 
delay  of  a  few  days  at  remarkable  spots  on  the  Rhine,  and 
dien  make  small  excursions  from  Geneva  as  my  head-qoar- 
ters.  I  find  a  strange  contrast  in  the  views  of  this  July 
and  those  of  last,  —  when  all  seemed  a  bright  field  of  con- 
quest before  the  eyes,  and  there  had  been  no  experience  of 
the  painful  truth  that  the  professional  opposition  to  other^ 
un  does  not  release  a  minister  from  the  stni^le  with  his 
own.  This  time,  I  have  had  little  but  shame  to  feel,  bitter 
shame,  and  God  alone  can  judge  how  inadequate  to  the  cause. 
All  this  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  you,  dioogh  to  others  it 
would  be  egotistical  and  indelicate ;  but  I  have  jnst  been 
'  giving  vent  on  paper  to  the  thoughts  which  rose  uppermost, 
without  much  considering  either  order  or  connection.  To- 
morrow I  am  to  be  irrevocably  in  outward  ritoal  set  apart 
to  the  work  of  God.  I  would  that  it  were  as  easy  to  be 
separated  forever  from  the  earthlmess  witlun.* 

*  It  wBs  tha  cnilom  of  tba  Biihop  of  Wlaoheatar  to  uk  tha  candidate 
for  priasC'i  orden  to  wrils  ea  account  of  their  dlaconata.  Tha  aooooDl 
gtvea  by  Mr.  BobeitioD  uemed  to  tba  Blihop  to  valuabls  for  it*  aafgoa- 
tioiu,  teaching,  nod  ciperieaca,  that  he  ntfiined  It,  nnd.  flrequentlr  g>*a 
It  to  fature  candidittei  to  raad,  ai  a  oobla  ezprauloD  of  the  aplrit  ikJ 
moda  In  wbicta  a  diaconata  ahoold  be  AilSUad. 
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With  this  monrnjul  retrospect  and  sense  of  failiir» 
draed  his  ministerial  life  at  Winchester.  His  yoonj 
experience  had  passed  ont  of  enthusiasm  into  despond 
ency.  Looking  back,  three  months  afterwards,  fron. 
the  death-bed  of  his  sister  upon  that  time,  he  says:^ 
"  She  is  &st  wearing  away,  and  her  short  career  will 
soon  be  at  an  end.  Three  months  ago,  how  I  should 
have  envied  her  calm  decay,  and  l6nged  to  sharo  her 
quiet  shroud,  and  her  departure  to  be  with  Christ."' 

But  this  sadness  was  soon  remedied  by  cbai^''  of 
scene  and  the  excitement  of  healthy  exercise. 
.  He  travelled  on  foot  throu^  the  Continent.  He. 
entered  at  once,  and  fully,  into  continectiJ  Iifo,  anti 
manners,  and  politics.  He  endeavored  U  boo  aJl  sided 
of  foreign  qaesUons,  by  conversing  witi.  men  of  all 

Nor  did  he  shrink  from  speaking  of  rwLgton  as  it  ever 
presented  itself  to  him  as  a  life  in  Christ.  Few  would 
have  dared  to  have  spoken  to  men  u  he  did  on  spiritual 
sabjects ;  few  conld  have  so  succeeded  if  they  had  dared. 
Even  Englishmen  do  not  seem  to  have  been  offended. 
Snch  was  his  earnestness  and  his  delicate  courtesy,  that 
no  one  ever  drew  back  in  injured  digni^.  Men  were 
rather  induced  to  open  their  hearts  to  him.  He  had  « 
■way  of  half  revealing  himself,  —  of  giving  freely  all  he 
could  give  of  himself,  while  Ae  sacred  depths  of  feel- 
ing were  undisclosed,  which  insensibly  lured  men  to 
mifold  themselves  in  turn.  The  whole  was  done  un> 
consciously.  He  neither  knowingly  gave  nor  withheld. 
He  was  carried  away  to  say  what  he  did  say  by  the 
impression  which  the  person  he  conversed  with  made 
upon  him.   His  instinct  told  him  where  to  stop.    Hence 
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arose  the  wonderful  reality  of  his  words,  the  strange, 
entire  absence  of  self-consciousness,  which  gave  Buch  a 
personality  to  all  he  said,  and  such  an  impalpable  force 
to  every  action  and  impression.  Old  men  consulted 
liim ;  strangers  disclosed  to  him  the  difEcutdea  of  their 
spiritual  and  worldly  life.       ' 

On  the  other  hand,  when  he  met  men  who  despised 
Christianity,  or  who,  like  the  Rontan  Catholics,  held  to 
doctrines  which  he  believed  antnte,  this  very  enthusi- 
asm and  unconscious  excitement  swept  him  sometimes 
beyond  himself.  He  could  not  moderate  his  indignation 
down  to  the  cool  level  of  ordinary  life.  Hence  he  was 
wanting  at  this  time  in  the  wise  tolerance  which  formed 
BO  conspicuous  a  feature  of  his  matnrer  manhood.  He 
held  to  his  own  views  with  pertinacity.  He  believed 
them  to  be  true ;  and  he  almost  refused  to  allow  the 
possibility  of  the  views  of  others  having  truth  in  them 
also.  He  was  more  or  less  one-sided  at  this  period. 
With  the  Roman  Catholic  reli^on  it  was  war  to  the 
death,  not  in  his  later  mode  of  war&re,  by  showing  the 
truth  which  lay  beneath  the  error,  but  by  denouncing 
the  error.  He  seems  invariably,  with  tl)e  pugnacity  of 
a  young  man,  to  have  attacked  their  iaith ;  and  the 
mode  in  which  this  was  done  was  startlingly  different 
from  that  which  afterwards  he  adopted. 

With  the  Neotofpanism  of  Germany — to  make  use 
of  his  own  term  —  he  also  came  into  contact. 

I  travelled  several  days  nith  a  young  Prussian  of  Elbcr-    . 
fold.     He  gave  a  dreadful  picture  of  Krumniacher  bolh  as  to 
his  life  and  doctrine,  evidently  colored  by  extreme  hatred  to 
religion.     Indeed,  the  account  vas  its  own  refutation.     It 
was  one  of  the  many  proofe  that  we  daily  meet  with,  thai 
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they  who  will  tir«  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  must  sufibr  pene- 
cotioD.  He  was  well  informed  iu  Euglish  and  Gei'maii  his- 
tOI7,  much  inclined  to  ridicule  Scripture  and  holy  things. 
At  last  it  came  to  a  di^cussioo.  He  mentioned,  ae  usual, 
■ome  difficulties  in  Scripture;  and,  after  a  long  argument,  I 
told  him  our  hope?,  our  belief,  and  our  ronviciion.  Direct 
assertion  did  partially  what  discussion  had  failed  U>  do.  Ho 
ceased  bantering,  and,  after  a  few  minutes'  silence,  said 
graveljr,  ■*  Ceit  uiie  belie  eroyanee,  —  I  would  that  I  could 
believe  it  too."  Poor  fellow  1  he  was  afterwards  reinforced 
by  two  Swiss  of  Geneva,  —  one  an  avowed  infidel,  the  other 
a  bla-'pbemous  Socinian.  Ho  was  unbounded  in  his  mock-v 
ery  of  Molan,  Merle,  &c.,  whom  he  called  madmen.  "  Ho- 
miers''  is  the  general  popular  appellation  applied  (o  them. 
"They  are  a  new  fashioned  set,"  he  said,  "who  are  tired  of 

old  people.     They  hare  deserted  the  old "  (he  meant 

Grod  the  Father),  "and  will  have  nothing  10  do  with  any  one 
but  His  Son."  He  walked  ofi*  on  being  reminded  that  the 
■'new  fashioned  set"  was  not  these  men,  hut  those  who  had 
deserted  the  doctrines  of  Calvin.  So  I  was  left  to  the  fear- 
ful libertinism  of  the  infidel,  backed,  I  fear,  by  the  approval, 
twt  now  silent  approval,  of  my  Prussian  acquaintance.  We 
parted,  I  fear,  without  any  good  done.  I  hope  to  get  froia 
Merle  or  Malan  some  account  of  the  church  here,  to-day,  or, 
it  least,  soon. 

From  the  Biun^,  be  passed  into  Switzerland,  throagh 
the  Jura.  He  had  introductions  at  Qeneva,  where  he 
'continaed  to  stay  for  some  time.  He  plnnged  at  once 
and  eagerly  into  the  variom  chnrch  and  religions  ques- 
tions which  then  agitated  'the  city.  The  vigor,  the 
life,  the  bright  enthusiasm  which  he  brought  to  bear  on 
all  subjects,  delighted  and  astonished  the  circle  in  which 
he  moved.  Friends  sprang  up  around  his  path.  It 
■eemed  as  if  he  had  become  a  Gcnerese,  so  close  vu 
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hia  interest  and  hu  eympathy  with  the  despised  Chn»- 
tiana  of  Geneva,  and  the  impetuosi^  and  determination 
of  bis  mode  of  argument  are  both  characteristic  of  bim 
at  this  period. 

The  follomng  letters  and  extracts  of  letters  written 
from  Winchester  and  the  Continent,  are  inserted  as 
cantoning  in  themselves  a  history  of  hia  thought,  and 
feelings,  and  opinions.  One  especially,  dated  Auguat  S, 
Hdtel  de  la  Conronne,  is  remarkable  for  a  positive  state- 
ment of  his  doctrinal  views  during  the  second  year  of 
his  minbtry,  and  also  for  the  prophecy  of  Malan,  so 
sternly  fulfilled  afterwards,  —  "Mon  trds-cher  frdre, 
voufl  aoiez  une  tristo  vie,  et  tm  tristo  miniatflre." 


LBTTBBS  FROM  8EPTEHBEB 17, 1840,  TO  AUGUST  a,  IB41 

vm. 


IT,  IBU. 

Hie  ministry  is  not  to  be  entered  lightly,  nor  witliont  much 
and  constant  prayer  for  direction ;  bat  if  a  man's  heart  be  set 
te  glorify  his  Lord  with  the  beat  service  his  feeble  mind  and 
body  can  offer,  there  can  be  nothing  comparable  to  the  min- 
istry. I  have  already  known  some  ministerial  trials,  and  I 
foresee  more,  much  bardneis  and  much  disappointment ;  but  I 
may  lell  yon  from  experience,  that  you  would  take  nothing 
Ihat  earth  has  to  offer  in  exchange  for  the  joy  of  eoTving  Christ 
as  an  accredited  ambassador.  Tour  kind  hopes  expressed  for 
my  sister  are,  I  fear,  in  vain.  From  the  moment  that  I  saw 
that  fatal  liectic,  which  I  know  too  well,  I  felt  assured  her 
hours  on  earth  were  numbered.  May  Grod  ^ve  us  grace  te 
•ay  from  the  heart, "  The  Lord  hath  taken  away :  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord."    I  am  going  te  see  her  as  Boon  as  I 
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rs- 

Sodiwr  Honte,  Ootob«r,  lU*. 
r  DnsBBERT,  —  Mj  date  will  show  70a  thti 
I  ftm  DOW  at  home  for  a  little  relaxation,  wkich  ia  Tei;  ao- 

c^)ta}ile  alW  contmaed  work I  am  sorry,  and  yet 

half  glad,  to  find  by  year  letters  tbat  joa  are  still  oarecon- 
died  to  BeriDDda.  I  am  glad,  becaose  it  shows  your  heart 
»  still  at  home  with  us,  uocooled  by  absence,  aod  because  it 
ihowa  that  yon  are  unnalisGed  with  anything  that  ia  to  be 
found  below.  I  think  there  is  something  implanted  in  man's 
heart,  fiiUen  creature  as  he  is,  which  defies  him  to  be  content 
with  anything  but  God  alone.  It  is  a  trace  of  original  ma- 
jesty, which  leares  a  mark  of  what  he  was  before  the  fall. 
He  is  always  panting  for  something  fresh ;  and  that  b  no 
sooner  attuned,  than  it  palls  upon  his  taste.  And  this  strong 
i>eoettity  of  loving  something  makes  a  man  form  idols  for 
himself  which  he  invests  with  fknded  perfections,  and  when 
all  these  fkde  away  in  his  grasp,  and  he  flnds  their  nnsub- 
staotiality,  he  miut  either  beoome  a  misanthrope  or  a  ChriS' 
tian.  When  a  man  has  learned  to  know  the  infinite  bve  of 
God  in  Christ  to  iata,  then  be  discorers  something  whidi  will 
not  elude  his  hold,  and  an  affection  which  will  not  grow  cold ; 
lor  the  compariscm  of  God's  long-suffering  and  repeated  par- 
don,  with  his  own  heartless  ingratitude,  convinces  him  Ihat  it 
is  an  unchangeaUe  love.  And  I  hope  in  God  that  your  dis- 
quieted feelings  will  terminate  in  this  discovery  of  the  fol- 
ncM  of  peace  purchased  by  the  oroea  of  Christ  All  goes  <m 
salis&ctorily  at  Winchester,  the  attrition  and  attendance,  I 
think,  gra^iaUy  deepwing  and  increaaiDg ;  and  I  hope  many 
are  becoming  more  and  more  in  earnest  about  their  sonls. 
My  treatment  I  only  complain  of  on  the  score  of  exuberant 
kindneea.  I  live  almost  at  Mr.  Nicholson's,  and  we  go  on 
hand  and  heart  together.  I  had  to  cdSdate  lately  at  the 
funeral  of  a  pow  man,  for  a  clergyman  who  was  unable  lo 
■Quid.    The  borii^^rouDd  ii  on  the  top  «f  a  hill  wbidi 
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ov«rlookB  Winchester,  about  half  k  mile  oS*.  I  was  eiignged 
with  mj  own  Aatj  until  very  late  ;  and  night  was  Just  clos- 
ing in  as  we  set  off  from  the  church.  An  old  maa  caoie  and 
widked  b;  m^  ude  ;  we  went  along,  and  engaged  in  a  very 
ioteresltng  conversation.  There  waa  something  very  roman- 
tic as  the  proceaaion  slowly  wound  round  the  hilJ, — the  deep 
■badowa  gradually  closing  in ;  and  it  rose  to  the  sublime 
when  we  stood  at  the  side  of  the  grave  on  the  top  of  the  ex* 
poBod  hill.  It  was  nearly  dark ;  and  the  dark,  ulent  figures 
closing  in  around  me,  with  their  white  hat-bands  streaming 
in  the  wind,  which  moaned  drearily,  gave  a  solemn  and  un- 
earthly aspect  to  tlie  eceae,  especially  when  the  coffin  was 
lowered  down  into  the  grave,  only  distinguishable  by  its 
dark  contrast  with  the  snow  around.  Oxford  term  has  be- 
gun. Only  fancy  I  It  seems  the  dream  of  another  life ; 
everything  has  been  so  entirely  changed  in  a  few  months. 
Gowns,  and  lectures,  and  proctors,  and  all  the  cooventiooal 
language  and  feelings  of  that  august  place,  will  erelong  fade 
from  the  imagination.  No  wonder,  for  the  work  of  reading 
lias  been  succeeded  by  a  sterner  struggle  with  sin  in  its 
loathsome  dens  of  iniquity.  Howevef,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, I  have  been  well  received  in  the  worst  places.  It  is  a 
heavy  thing,  the  weight  of  mala,  —  bard,  npbill  worlu  Now 
and  then,  little  thiqgs  come  out  by  accident  which  give 
hope.  I  heard  that  a  poor  wconan  said  every  word  of  ime 
sermon  went  to  her  heart,  and  she  thought  I  was  preaching 
at  her.  It  is  necessary  to  hear  these  things  sometimes,  or  it 
would  be  more  than  faith  could  bear.  Yet  faith  would  beai 
it.   I  agwin  make  the  resolution  to  write  again  soon. 


WlDohuter,  MoTuuDer  U,  1810. 
Mt  DBAA  Batchabd,  —  I  hasten  to  answer  your  letter 
which  I  received  on  Sunday  morning.      Most  sincerely  1 
CDOgratnlate  yon  on  your  prospect  of  a  cnra^,  bnt  mncb 
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more  on  tbe  approodi  of  tbe  bigfaeat  eartbl;  honor, — tits 
privilege  of  working  for  Christ, — aod  welcome  70a  (o  a  pu- 
tidpatioii  of  its  jo;b  And  sorrowi.  Perhaps  the  latter  pre- 
dominate here,  but  the;  are  not  worth;  to  be  compared  to 
the  jaja  which  shall  be  revealed  in  oi,  if  we  soSer  with 
Him.  I  thinlc  the  etrictneae  of  self-examination  for  minis- 
terial fitness  in  conluned  in  that  solemn,  seandiing  question 
of  nor  Lord,  thrice  repeated,  "  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lorest 
tboa  me  more  than  theM  ?  "  And  if  we  can,  frcHU  onr  in- 
modt  sonls,  saj  as  Peter  did,  "  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things, 
thou  knoweet  that  I  lore  thee,"  I  beliBve  the  injunction 
which  fbllows,  and  the  waning  of  martyrdom,  would  be  re- 
ceived with  eqaal  joy  as  our  Hester's  wilL  I  am  sensible 
that  it  is  a  test  that  makes  me  humble ;  still,  notwithstanding 
backwardness  in  the  work,  and  much  yielding  to  sloth  and 
self-giBtificaUon,  instead  of  sowing  in  faith  without  longing 
to  M«  the  fruits,  I  do  feel  that  if  the  labor,  tho  hard  toil  in 
the  vineyard,  were  taken  from  me,  I  have  nothing  lefl  on 
earth  to  live  for.  And  I  trust  that  yon  may  have  this  spirit, 
less  dulled  and  clouded  by  earthly  motiTes  and  low  views 

than  it  is  in  me J.  has  not  succeeded  in  bis  all«mp( 

at  the  fellowship,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  sorry  for  it, 
as  1  believe  that  it  would  ruin  him  altogether  to  live  to 
^>zford  fellow's  sel&h,  dronlsh  lifis. 

XI. 

HiToh  4,  lUI. 
Mt  deab  Daties, — . ...  I  received  the  sermons  which 
you  so  kindly  sent  me,  with  much  pleasure;  that  eepedally 
on  justification  seems,  under  God,  calculated  to  do  good,  t 
believe  there  is  at  this  time  a  determined  attack  made  by 
Satan  and  his  instmments  to  subvert  that  cardinal  doctrine 
of  our  best  hopes, — justification  by  faith  alone;  and  how  far 
he  has  already  succeeded  let  many  a  college  in  Oxford  testi^. 
It  14  the  doctrine  which,  more  than  any  other,  we  find  onr 
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«wn  hearts  ooDtintuU;  tarning  aside  from  and  aarrenderinK. 
Anything  but  ChriBt,  —  the  ^'irgiiii  the  Chnrdi,  the  sacra* 
ments,  a  oew  set  of  oar  own  reeolutioos ;  any  or  all  of  theso 
vrill  ihe  beart  embrace  as  a  meaiu  to  holineBa  or  acoeptanoe 
rather  thao  God's  way.  Tou  may  even  persuade  men  by 
.give  np  their  bids  if  they  may  do  it  withoat  Christ ;  as  te»- 
totalism  can  witness.  And  the  Apostle's  resotation,  in  spit* 
of  all  we  say,  is  one  which  we  are  again  and  agam  making, 
and  yet  forever  breaking,  to  know  nothing  bot  Jesus  Christ, 
and  Him  cmdfie^ .... 

Trrr. 

Ha;  SI,  IHI. 

My  ^ter  seems  to  grow  weaker  day  by  day ;  and  -thoagh 
they  seem  inclined  to  flatter  themselves  that  she  is  better,  her 
extreme  languor  and  continued  coogh  tell  a  difierent  tale. 
Alas  1  there  is  no  home  here,  and  no  abiding  comfort;  and 
yet  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  say  alaa  1  for  it  is  better  to 
have  one  tie  to  earth  severed  aAer  another  till  we  have  noth- 
ing left  to  live  for  hot  Christ.  What  emphatic  enei^  must 
have  been  in  the  feeling  c^  Sl  Paul  when  he  wrote  those 
words :  r^c  IwtBopiaai  tx»r  tU  ri  h/akivoL,  ul  tnu*  Xpwrf  cboi, 
when  even  we,  in  the  midst  of  self-indulgence,  can  yeara 
for  it  I  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  feelings  you  express  io 
reading  St.  Manyn's  letters ;  what  a  glorious  mslance  be 
was  of  what  God  can  make  soch  a  thing  aa  man,  —  little  lee* 
than  a  seraph  baming  in  ooe  deathless  flame  of  love  from 
tbe  moment  when,  as  be  expresses  it^  the  last  thing  left  on 
earth  was  taken  from  him,  till  the  last  burning  wonb  w«e 
udced  at  Tocat.  It  ift  a  book  that  may  well  be  blistered  by 
hot  tears  of  shame.  Somedmes  one  is  inclined  to  lancy  that 
if  a  path  of  special  usefulness  could  be  pointed  out,  we 
Blight  devote  ourselves  as  he  did ;  but  I  suppose  this  is  only 
the  usual  feeling  of  readiness  tD  bear  any  cross  but  that 
^hich  God  has  pat  upon  us.    I  am  now  reading  a  book  Ot 
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much  devotknwl  and  self-denjiog  fervor,  Thomas  k  Kempis'B 
itiiiatiim  of  (^tritt.  I  love  to  feel  the  onenesa  of  feeling 
which  porvades  the  bods  of  God  amidst  vitall/  opposed  oom- 
munions.  To  tee  such  men  as  Hart^a  aod  Ii  Kempis  at  the 
right  hand  of  Jesus  in  hia  kiagdom,  will  be  a  joy  that  might 
almost  oompeuBate  for  a  menial  post  there  as  the  loweat  of  . 
the  tow 

xni. 

HCtal  ds  U  CoQioaiW,  Qmitk:  Angoit  S,  1S41. 

Mt  drab  Stbif,  —  I  have  already  sent  three  letters.  Yon 
oome  fourth  in  the  family ;  therefcve  this  is  directed  to  yon. 
1  b^in  from  where  I  left  iS.  This  morning  I  weat  to  call 
on  U.  Malan,  without  introduction,  except  that  of  maoj 
mat&al  acqaaintancee.  I  sat  talking  with  him  about  two 
hours.  The  chief  subject  of  discussion  was  that  of  assur- 
ance. He  says  that  a  Christian  cannot  be  without  assur- 
ance, except,  sinfully.  This  I  agreed  to,  though  not  ex- 
actly on  the  same  gronnd  as  that  oa  which  he  pals  iL  Tho 
proof  of  adoption  is  a  changed  heart,  —  2  Cor.  v.  17.  If  a 
man  see  this  ohange  in  himself,  it  is  a  proof  to  him  that  he 
has  believed,  because  the  work  of  regeneration  is  begun, — 
the  work  whidi  God  performs  in  the  heart  of  aU  whom  He 
has  cboeen,  conforming  thera  to  the  image  of  Bis  Son, — Rom. 
viii.  29.  If  he  does  not  see  this  change,  it  is  evidently 
because  of  the  predominance  of  un ;  and  therefore  the  want 
of  assurance  springs  from  sin-  But  Malan  makes  it  sin,  not 
indirectly,  bnt  directly.  His  argument,  simply  stated,  is  this : 
Whosoever  believeth  tliat  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  bom  to  God. 
Yoa  acknowledge  that  Is  He  the  Christ?  Have  you  uny 
doubt?  Too  are  sure  He  is?  or  do  you  mean  to  say  you 
do  not  believe  that  He  is  ?  But  if  you  toll  me  yon  do  believe 
that  He  is,  how  can  yon  doubt  your  safety?  Would  you 
make  Grod  a  liar?  for  He  says  that  "every  one  who  believe* 
is  bora  of  God."     I  do  not  think  this  satisfactory,  becaUM 
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I  believo  many  nho  never  will  be  saved  are  convinced  of 
it,  and  so  in  ft  certain  sense  believe  it,  as  the  devils  do  yrho 
tremble,  or  as  Simon  did,  —  Acts  viii.  13,  —  who  was  yet  in 
tbe  bond  of  iniquity.  And  it  is  (hi^  possibility  vhich  can 
make  a  Christian  doubt  his  own  state  even  wben  be  says,  I 
believe.  Still  I  admit  that  want  of  assurance  is  tbe  mark  of 
very  low  attainmenU  in  grace:  because  if  sanctification  were 
Bo  bright  OS  (o  be  visible,  ibere  would  be  no  doubt.  Tbougb 
a  subject  on  which  I  have  thought  much,  be  gave  me  many 
new  ideoit.     I  have  only  mentioned  one  for  the  present 

Yesterday  I  dined  vrith  M. .  Tliey  were  very  atten- 
tive, and  the  conversation  on  all  manner  of  bubject«  extremely 
interesting,  till  we  came  to  discuss  the  advantages  of  creeds 
for  a  Church.  He  was  for  admitting  all  shades  of  opinion, 
I  represenied  the  object  of  our  Church,  to  admit  all  whose 
opinions  differed  on  subjects  not  fundamental,  and  exclude 
others.  But  it  soon  turned  out  that  our  views  of  fundamental 
questions  differed  entirely,  and  I  told  Urn  we  could  not  con- 
sider one  who  dented  tbe  Deity  of  Christ  a  Christian.  I 
nsed  this  term,  because  I  knew  he  would  admit  the  "di- 
vinity." He  then  told  me  be  did  cot  bold  tbe  Deity.  I  said 
I  conid  not  retract,  and  must  tremble  for  bita.    This  led  to 

a  hot  and  long  discussion.     Poor misquoted  Scripture, 

and  would  make  no  answer  to  the  texts  I  brought  forward. 
My  chief  point  was  to  prove  the  death  of  Christ  not  merely 
a  demonstration  of  God's  willingness  to  pardon,  on  repent- 
ance and  obedience,  but  an  actual  substitution  of  suffering ; 
and  that  salvation  is  a  thing  finithed  for  those  who  believe, 
—  not  a  commencement  of  a  stat«  in  which  salvation  may  be 
gained;  insisting  especiaUy  on  Heb.  x.  14.  -But  to  this  he 
would  scarcely  even  listen,  and  protested  against  single  texts, 
requiring  the  general  tone  of' Scripture  as  the  only  argu- 
ment. It  would  be  long  to  go  through  it  all.  He  nn- 
dcrstood  fully  that  the  denial  of  his  right  lo  the  name  of 
Christian  was  not  necessarily  intolerant,  but  might  be  even 
charity. 
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I  haT«  JDst  returned  from  another  long  discoBsion  with 
Malan,  before  several  persons,  which  I  do  not  like,  because 
calmness  in  argament  is  then  always  difflcalt.  You  think 
of  jour  own  victory  instead  of  the  trath.  However,  I  only 
parried,  and  allowed  him  to  cross-quesdon  me>  He  does  it 
in  the  most  affectionate  and  earnest  manner ;  bat  I  conld  not 
yield,  because  I  believe  all  I  sud  based  upoa  God's  truth. 
He  said,  "  Mon  trfes-cher  fr^re,  vous  aurez  une  triste  vie  et 
on  triste  minietire."  It  may  be  so ;  but  preseot  peace  is  of 
little  consequence.  If  we  sin  we  must  be  miserable ;  but 
if  we  be  God's  own,  that  misery  will  not  last  long;  the 
'  evidence  is  lost  only  for  a  time,  but  I  do  feel  sure  it  ia  losb 
But  God's  promise  is  so  clear,— "Sm  shall  not  have  do- 
minion over  you," — that  the  evidence  roust  become  bright 
again  by  victory.  Misery  for  sin  is  better  worth  having 
than  peace.  I  love  old  Malan  from  my  very  soul,  and  bate 
disputing  with  him,  even  though  it  is  the  dispute  of  Chris- 
tian brothers.  Now  we  must  yearn  for  the  day  when  truth 
■hall  not  onlr  be,  but  also  be  fleJt  to  be  oae. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ilMOitgtat  Hr.  BobartMiD.  —  Desth  of  hti  Sl>t«ri  — Ha  takw  Um  Conoy 
of  Chri*t  Cliarcfa,  Cheltenham.  —  Chiraoter  tad  InflneDce  of  hli  Piciob- 
lug.  —  UIi  D«ap<Hidenc7  ind  iu  Cmium.  —  Bit  Inflauice  la  Soete^.  — 
His  CoDTerMtloD —  H[a  duiag  CbaraoMr.  —  Hto  Beading.  —  Eitiaoti 
and  Letter  thtnwlng  Light  oa  hii  Spiritn&l  DsTelt^inMat.  —  InflaenOM 
which  ooDtribnIed  to  Uie  Cbuiga  In  his  OplDlCnu. —  Progreu  of  ttak 

Cbaags.  —  Its  Critti Ho  Is&Taa  Cheltenham  for  the  CooUiMnl. 

Lotten  dnrlDg  b[>  Joiunay. 

MB.  ROBERTSON  did  not  travel  ferther  than 
Geneva.  He  met  there,  and,  after  a  short  ac- 
quaintance, married  Helen,  third  danghter  of  Sir  Geoi;ge 
William  Denjs,  Bart.,  of  Easton  Neston,  Northamptcm- 
shire.  Almost  immediately  after  his  marriage  he  re- 
turned to  Cheltenham.  He  was  cheered  by  a  farewell 
visit  to  Winchester,  — 

Where  (he  sajs)  many  of  my  old  congregatioa  received  mo 
with  grent  afiedjon,  and  I  preached  to  a  very  crowded 
church  my  last  Bermon.  From  what  I  learnt  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  more  than  I  had  thought  were  savingly 
brought  to  Christ  during  my  miniBtry  there.  If  tlus  be  go, 
it  ia  more  than  a  reqwtal  for  a  whole  hfe  of  labor. 

For  some  months,  owing  to  his  ill  health,  he  was  for- 
bidden to  do  any  regular  dnty.  During  this  interval 
of  pasaivenesB,  his  mind  wronght,  and  forged  out  some 
results  from  his  past  experience.  Even  at  this  period 
his  freedom  from  part^  spirit,  and  his  individuality  o{ 
character  began  to  he  recognized.  He  says,  writing  in 
Janoaiy,  1842 :  — 
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How  much  some  sjBlematic  preparation  for  the  mmutij 
b  needed  in  our  Church !  We  enter  it  almost  vithout  chart 
or  compass ;  ami  I  suppose  the  Anglican  Church  alone  ex- 
bihits  the  strange  spectacle  so  common  amongst  us  of  a 
deacon  iatmst«d  with  the  tok  charge  of  souls.  I  hope  not 
to  be  alone  for  some  years  to  come,  if  God  should  spare 
me  ao  long,  I  have  preached  here  seTeral  times,  and  been 
set  d>wn  sometimes  as  a  Tractarian,  sometimes  as  an  ultra- 
CalvinisL  I  trust  the  accusations  neutralize  each  other,  for 
they  are  most  certainly  incompatible.  If  a  man  will  reallj 
endeavor  to  avoid  Popery,  either  that  of  Borne  or  that  of 
a  party,  and  practically  hold  the  real  Protestant  doctrine 
of  the  supremacy  of  Scripture,  I  suppose  he  must  be  con- 
tent to  come  into  collision  with  eon»ention»l  phraseology, 
and  several  recdved  views.  Tet  it  is  somewhat  hard  l« 
unflinchingly  incur  the  suspicion  of  those  whom,  oa  the 
whole,  you  believe  to  be  God's  people,  although  it  is  so  easy  to 
keep  out  of  ught  what  is  unpalatable.  J  am  much  tempted 
to  it  sometimes  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  conversation. 

In  Febraary  of  the  same  year,  his  sole  snrviving 
sister,  Emma,  died.  She  had  long  been  lingering  into 
death.  He  watched  her  with  a  brother's  affection,  and 
the  whole  image  of  her  patience  crept  into  "his  study 
of  imagination,"  and  impressed  him  with  a  more  solemn 
sense  of  duty  and  eternity.     He  writes  in  February :  — 

Dear,  dear  girll  yon  cannot  dream  the  holiness  which 
Glled  her  young  mind,  increasing  daily  and  rapidly  till  she 
departed  to  be  perfect  There  had  been  a  subdued  calm- 
ness about  her  for  years,  which  made  the  earnestness  with 
wbidi  she  sometimes  expressed  her  opinion  on  vital  truths 
more  striking  and  more  lovely.  She  had  lefl  us  all  behind, 
br;  and  when  I  think  of  her,  I  am  disgusted  with  the  fti- 
folil;^  and  woridlineas  o[  my  owp  heart    Is  it  credible  that 
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It  man  can  liave  known  Christ  tar  six  years,  and  bellt.voJ 
that  there  is  in  store  an  inheritance  whose  very  essence  in 
holiness,  and  yet  be  still  tampering  with  the  seductions,  «aA 
follies,  and  paasiona  of  this  wretched  place?  I  trust  this 
solemn  scene  may  make  us  all  who  have  witnessed  it  more 
in  earnest,  and  more  single  in  heart  and  purpose.  The 
days  are  fleeting  away,  and  there  is  little  done  for  CUrist, 
much  for  self  and  sloth.  And  I  sometimes  shudder,  wlieu 
I  wake,  as  it  were,  for  a  moment,  to  remember  that  while 
we  are  dallying,  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  of  the  Judge  do 
not  tarry  too,  btit  are  hurrying  on  with  what  will  be  to  some 
among  ns  fearful  rapidity.  My  dear  Hatchard,  what  need 
we  have  to  pray  for  an  ever  serious,  solemn  mind,  and  an 
unresting  sense  of  the  presence  of  God  within  and  around 
us!  Tlie  startling  silence  in  the  room  where  the  last  of  my 
darling  sisters  lies,  has  chilled  my  heart  with  a  cold  feeling 
of  certainty  that  most  of  our  life  and  profession  is  mockery. 
To  serve  the  Eternal  to! 

Before  his  sister's  death  occarred,  he  bad  been  in- 
qnirirg  for  a  curacy.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Hatcbard  in 
January,  1842 :  — 

I  am.  grieved  to  hear  your  account  of  yourself.  Tnko 
care.  Depend  upon  it,  you  will  gun  nothing  by  a  nress  cf 
steam,  as  I  now  acknowledge  with  bitterness :  indeed,  I  dr 
not  expect  ever  to-be  worth  much  again.  Can  you  tell  me 
of  a  curacy  which  combines  diametrically  opposed  qualities, 
—  ButUciorcy  of  stipend  and  easiness  of  work  ?  By  easiness, 
I  mean  half  services,  that  is,  I  cannot  take  any  duty  single- 
handed,  but  must  have  either  a  resident  rector,  or  a  stipend 
Eulficient  to  procure  regular  assbtaace.  I  have  had  a  dis- 
Iricc   church   mentioned  to  me.     Sudi  a  thing  would  just 

The  curacy  of  this  district  church,  the  incumbent  of 
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which  wa*  the  Rev.  Archibald  Boyd,  now  rector  of  St^ 
JaiDcs,  Paddington,  was  offered  to  him  and  accepted. 
He  entered  on  bis  duties  in  the  summer  of  1842,  and 
performed  them  for  nearly  five  years.  The  only  exter- 
nal events  nliich  marked  these  years  of  his  life  were  the 
birth  of  three  children  and  the  death  of  one. 

It  was  fortnnate  for  him  at  this  time  that  he  had 
formed  a  high  estimate  of  his  rector.  It  was  all-iropor> 
tant  for  him,  in  a  place  like  Cheltenham,  that  a  great 
reverence  for  another  should  keep  him  hamble,  and  that 
eager  emulation  after  an  ideal  should  prevent  him  from 
being  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  mere  society. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Hatchard  in  the  beginning  of  his  sec- 
ond year  at  Cheltenham,  1848,  he  says :  — 

IS  Paric  Place,  Gbeltenham  t  Febnmr;  B,  1849. 

Mt  deab  HATcaABD, — Many  thanks  for  your  kind  con- 
gratulations, and  long  letter.  I  Teel  considerably  antiquated 
by  being  invested  with  ^e  honor  of  paternity,  and  already 
experience  a  sort  of  forelBste  of  its  carea  and  responsibili- 
ties. I  am  tbankful  to  say  both  my  dear  charges  ere  going 
on  far  better  ihan  I  could  bave  hoped,  and  I  only  tnisl 
that  I  may  be  enabled  to  realize  the  promise  inseparably 
annexed  to  "  training,"  for  otherwise  I  should  feel  indeed  a 
heavy  sibking  at  the  prospect  of  mj  boy's  future  career. 

I  am  sorry  to  read  your  account  of  your  rector's  iU  health. 
What  you  quote  from  Bishop  Hall  is  very  true  in  tome  cases. 
God  grant  that  when  we  are  called  our  work  mat/  be  done. 
Poor  Grotius'a  motto  lies  Bometimes  heavy  at  my  heart,— 
**  Vilam  perdtdi  operoii  nihtl  agendo."  Ton  tell  me  nothing 
of  yonr  work.  Mine  is  far  less  satisfactory  than  at  Win- 
chester, partly  from  the  superficial  nature  of  this  place,  in 
which  I  would  not  remain  another  day  but  for  the  sake  of 
ny  coadjutor  and  leader  j  partly  from  the  effect  of  the  lemp< 
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tatioLS  and  the  frittering  awaj  of  time  almoat  iaseparaUs 
from  a  resideoce  here. 

Mr.  Robertson  always  preached  in  the  afiernoon. 
He  aoon  began  to  exercise  upon  his  congregatioD  bis 
peculiar  power  of  fiiscinatioti.  It  was  the  &Bc!nalion, 
not  only  of  nataral  gifts  of  voice,  aod  speech,  and  man- 
ner, but  also  of  intellect  wanned  into  a  vivid  life  by  the 
deepest  earnestness.  Mr.  Dobson,  formerly  tbe  prind- 
pal  of  Cheltenham  College,  says  of  him,  in  a  letter  to 
bis  father :  — 

I  well  remember  tbe  first  sermon  I  ever  beaiil  him  preach 
at  ChelteDhain.  It  required  little  sagacity  to  discover,  even 
from  a  single  epeomen,  (hat  he  was  no  ordinary  man.  -Even 
at  this  moment  I  can  see  him,  then  in  almost  yoathful 
beauty,  raising  his  hand  above  his  bead  as  he  closed  his  ser- 
laon  with  the  words,  "The  banner  of  the  cross,  without 
taking  up  which,"  he  said,  "  no  man  could  be  a  Christian ■" 
This  generation  will  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Another  friend,  Vho  has  given  much  information  as 
to  his  Cheltenham  life,  writes :  — 

I  had  taken  a  prejudice  against  lum,  through  no  fault  of 
his,  when  it  was  ray  good  fortune  to  hear  him  preach.  At  ' 
this  time  he  hadjust  become  cnrate  to  Mr.  Boyd.  I  was  not 
merely  strack,  bat  startled  by  the  sermon.  The  high  order 
of  thought,  the  large  and  clear  conception,  tbe  breadth  of 
view,  tbe  passion  held  in  leasb,  tbe  tremulously  earnest  tone,  ' 
tbe  utter  foi^etfulnees  of  self  in  his  subject,  aod  the  abun- 
dance  of  the  heart  out  of  which  tbe  mouth  spake,  made  me 
feel  that  here,  indeed,  was  one  whom  it  would  be  well  to 
miss  no  opportunity  of  hearing. 

From  tbe  flrst-be  largely  swayed  those  minds  which  had 
aiiy  point  of  contact  with  his  own.  In  spite  of  what  he 
lays  hiaiBalf  of  Cheltenhaoo,  in  its  deprocialtoa,  he  had  very 
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tOMtkj  hearera  there  who  knew  how  to  rate  him  at  hig  proper 
value,  hefbre  a  larger  public  had  endoraed  it.  Nor  was  it 
among  the  ]sy  men  and  women  of  Cheltenham  alone  that 
he  made  his  influence  fblt.  I  have  been  told  that  at  the 
dericat  meetings  he  attended,  he  would,  for  the  most  part, 
remain  silent,  bnt  that  sometimes,  when  m&nj  of  bis  brethren 
were  in  difficulty  about  the  meaniog  of  a  text,  he  would 
Blartlc  them  by  saying  a  few  simple  words  which  shed  a 
flood  af  new  li^t  upon  the  passage.  He  never  put  him- 
self fbrward  on  these  occasione,  but'his  talenta  were  none 
the  less  racognized  and  held  in  honor  by  the  foremost  of  his 
brother  clergymen.  For  all  tins  adrairatioo,  as  admiratioD, 
he  did  not  care.  He  could  not  be  contented  with  anything 
short  of  the  visible  influence  of  his  preaching  on  the  life  of 
men.  This  is  plainly  shown  in  the  following  letter,  which 
I  enclose  you. 

"My  DBAS , — I  do  not  conceal  from  you  that  it 

gHve  me  pleasure  to  hear  that  what  I  said  on  Sunday  had 
been  fill,  not  that  it  had  been  admired.  God  knows  that 
is  not  the  thing  that  would  give  me  joy.  If  I  wanted  that, 
I  shonld  write  and  act  very  differently  from  what  I  do.  But 
it  comes,  like  a  gleam  of  fitfiil  Bnnehine  aow  and  then  across 
a  very  bewildered  path,  to  find  that  there  are  chords  from 
which  one  can  strike  harmony,  albeit  with  a  rude  and  un- 
skilful hand.  Such  things  startle  and  thrill  me  now  and 
then,  as  I  suppose  the  strange  melody  would  have  done, 
coming  so  unexpectedly  when  the  first  sunbeamR  fell  on 
Memnon's  atatne, — for  to  say  ibe  truth,  it  comes  often  very 
heavily  upon  my  heart  what  is  meant  by  that,  — 

Al  It  ia,  I  lire  >ad  die  nnhurd, 
inili  ■  moat  Ttrioeleo  tbongbt,  ihsathiDg  It  u  >  avord. 
Or:— 

"  Tours  ever,  &&,  Ac" 
This  letter  suggests  one  of  the  reasons  of  his  great 
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despondency  during  his  stay  at  Cheltenham, —lie  be- 
lieved his  sermons  to  be  unintelligible.  There  >rere 
some  causes  for  this  belief^  but  they  were  not  peculiar 
causes.  There  are  always  some  in  every  congregation 
who  will  depreciate  a  curate,  and  contrast  him,  howev- 
er superior,  with  an  incumbent ;  and  there  are  always 
others  who  can  understand  nothing  which  is  original, 
nhom  an  argument  couched  in  novel  terms  bewilders. 
But  common  as  these  things  are,  they  touched  this 
uncommon  nature  in  a  special  manner.  Through  the 
mist  which  his  own  sensitiveness  and  his  consequent 
morbidness  created,  he  saw  the  misconception  of  a  tew  . 
magnified  into  a  phantom  of  failnre. 

One  Sunday  (writes  the  ssidb  friead),  he  had  been  using 
all  his  eloquence  to  show  that  this  world  without  religion  is 
a  riddle,  and  that  the  Christian  religion  is  the  only  key  to 
it  The  next  day  he  received  an  anonymous  letter  from  one 
or  thoee  lady  hearers  whom  he  was  wont  playfully  to  call 
Lis  "  muiilin  episcopate,"  in  which  he  was  told  that  Chris- 
tianity made  hU  the  difficulties  he  spoke  of  plain.  "  So  much," 
he  said  to  me,  in  a  tone  of  bitterness,  "  for  the  good  effects 
that  follow  from  my  preaching."  To  the  end  of  his  life  it 
was  the  same.  He  always  would  look  npon  the  misfortune 
of  want  of  intellect  in  others  as  a  fault  of  his  own.  That 
ho  was  not  so  unintelligible  as  his  fancy  deemed  even  when 
he  had  simple,  untaught  intellects  to  deal  with,  is  plain 
from  this  circumslance,  that  when  be  had  ta\en  charge  of 
a  rural  parish  in  one  .of  his  Cheltenham  vacations,  the 
clitrrch,  almost  empty  when  lii'st  he  came,  was  rapidly  filled 
liy  illiterate  country  people  who  showed  the  same  breath- 
less interest  in  his  sermons  as  the  moat  cultivated  bearen 
to  whom  he  preached  at  Brighton.  On  another  occasion  I 
well  remember,  whcu  spending  part  of  a  summer  holiday 
with  him,  how  the  aowly-built  church,  which  stood  apart 
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from  Ibe  viDage  iu  a  park,  became  more  and  more  freqaentod 
Bveiy  Sunday  by  goodly  farmers  and  rustic  laboreiB,  who 
lislered  to  him,  all  eyca  and  ean*,  with  a  pleasant  miztnra 
of  delight  and  astonishmenL  To  whatsoever  class  he  spoke^ 
the  language  of  his  sympathies  made  him  intelligible. 

Owing  to  bis  clerical  professioD  he  thought  himself, 
at  this  period  at  least,  debarTcd  from  all  participatJon  in 
any  of  the  manlier  sports  which,  by  bracing  his  phyn- 
cal  frame,  would  have  counteracted  his  over-excitable 
mental  temperament.  He  allowed  himself  none  of  the 
healthful  exercises  which  he  so  passionately  loved,  ex- 
cept  an  occasional  walk  and  ride  into  the  country.  The 
want  of  these  exercises  tended  to  deepen  his  despon- 
dency ;  but  the  chief  cause  of  his  want  of  heart  was  his 
belief  that  his  work  at  Cheltenham  was  a  failure. 

This  melancholy  fancy  (continues  his  frieod)  took  more 
and  more  possessioa  of  him  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
curacy,  bat  even  at  the  very  outset  it  darkened  round  him 
It  was  partly  created  by  his  extraordinary  admiration  of 
bis  rector.  It  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  him  that  he  hai' 
to  take  the  aAemoon  sermon,  when  an  hour  before  he  had 
been  listening  to  one  that  his  partial  judgment  perhaps  over- 
rated. So  dilScnlt  was  it  for  him  to  beUeve  that  anything 
he  said  was  worthy  of  the  place  where  his  incumbent  bait 
preached,  that  dnring  the  whole  of  his  Cheltenham  career 
be  never  seemed  at  ease  in  the  pulpit,  he  never  did  justice 
10  himself,  he  never  spoke  with  satisfaction  to  himself.  He 
overshadowed  himself  by  his  creation  of  an  ideal  which  he 
did  not  hope  evep  to  approach.  Another  cause  of  the 
melancholy  fancy  I  have  spoken  of  was  his  scrupulosity 
of  conscience.  It  led  him  to  regard  as  duties  led  undone 
those  which  others  might  deem  only  too  well  performed. 
01\on  in  coming  home  at  night  he  would  walk  with  me  for 
boors,  and  talk  of  the  little  good  that  he  was  dmn^.    And 
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when  I  hav«  tr^  ta  comfort  him  hj  saying  that  he  ma 
sowing  geed  which  would  germinate  in  the  future,  and  bring 
forth  fruit  a  handred-fold,  he  has  pointed  to  the  paTement  on 
which  we  were  walking  together,  and  asked  "  if  I  thought 
he  might  reap  a  harvest  there?" 

"  Sad  and  disjnrited,"  — '  such  is  an  entry  in  his  diary, 
1845,  —  "fivm  feeling  mj  own  utter  nselesaness  and 
want  of  aun.  Sorely  man^B  misery  is  want  of  woit 
I  roonm  not  that  I  cannot  be  happy,  bat  that  I  know 
not  what  to  do,  nor  how  to  do  it"  He  threw  the  shad- 
ow of  these  thoughts  round  Cheltenham  itself,  and  pro- 
fessed in  his  letters  from  Brighton  that,  but  for  a  few 
iriends  there,  he  wonld  never  visit  it  again.  In  all  this 
he  wronged  himself,  as  well  as  many  of  his  fiiends. 
He  speaks  in  later  letters  from  Brighton  of  the  pleasure 
he  felt  in  finding  so  many  true  hearts  in  Cheltenham. 
But  wherever  his  morbid  &ncy  as  to  hb  own  work  in 
life  comes  into  play,  he  most  not  be  judged  out  of  his 
own  mouth.  He  arraigns  himself,  in  a  letter  to  a 
fi-iend,  "  for  poor  unvisited,  and  duties  left  undone  " :  — 

And  yet  (says  this  friend),  I  reooUect  his  calling  on  me 
just  before  his  going  abroad,  as  late  as  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
and  taking  me  .with  him  a  distance  of  three  miles,  throng 
such  a  storm  aa  Lear  was  out  in,  to  visit  a  poor,  disconso- 
late old  man,  who  seemed  to  have  shut  himself  out  from 
human  sympathies,  and  therefore  all  the  more  enlisted  his. 
I  never  knew  one  whose  care  and  constant  kindness  to  the 
poor  could  compare  with  his. 

In  a  private  diary  kept  in  1845,  there  are  long  lists 
of  poor  and  sick  whom  he  visited,  and  accounts  of  sums 
paid  out  of  a  small  income  to  clear  off  the  debts  of 
ttrog^ing  workmen ;  and  no  man  who  could  write  th« 
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feUoving  letter  to  ooe  of  bia  early  friends  could  in  reol- 
iky  be  backvafd  in  labor  for  Christ :  — 

Cheltenham:  Norember  38,  IBU. 
Hj  DZAB  Daties,  —  Tout  afiecliooate  leUer  hag  lun  long 
unanswered.  Bnt  I  was  awaj  on  a  tour  on  tfae  Continent 
of  some  duration  when  it  arrived,  and  since  I  faave  been  mnch 
engt^ed  in  preparing  candidates  for  confirmation.  What  a 
Bolernn  diar^  the  ministry  is !  I  feel  it  more  day  hj  ditjr, 
and  my  own  unfitness  for  it.  Surely  a  man  would  almost 
give  it  up  if  be  dar«4-  We  do  things,  most  of  as  at  least, 
BO  badly,  so  hall^heartedly,  and  self  creeps  in  amidst  it  all 
■o  much,  that  it  all  seems  one  great  mass  of  impurity,  which 
voald  weigh  tu  down  with  a  sense  of  intolerable  guilt,  if  it 
were  not  that  we  have  something  to  interpose  between  oar 
demerits  and  pnnishmeDt  It  is  a  privil«^  to  know  tbis. 
Tkere  is  nothing  bat  this  which  caa  give  serenity.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  a  great  privilege,  too,  to  know  that  the  Gos- 
pel  is  a  ^tem  of  resources  by  which  we  are  to  become 
purer  and  better  day  by  day.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  a 
Christian.  It  is  a  magnificent  hope  that  we  are  ever  to 
become  partakers  of  the  Divine  Nature. 

Not  only  in  pablic  bat  in  private  was  his  influence 
feh.  He  was  cordially  welcomed  everywhere ;  bnt  it 
was  in  the  circle  of  his  own  immediate  friends  that  his 
fiucinadon  was  most  apparent.  It  had  all  *he  charac- 
ter of  ^niiis.  lie  was  ntterly  unconscions  of  it.  He 
never  spoke  for  display ;  and  yet  "  I  have  seen  him," 
■aid  a  friend,  "  take  a  flower,  and  rivet  the  attention  of 
his  listener  will)  a  glittering  stream  of  eloquent  and 
Rowing  words,  which  he  poured  forth  without  premedi- 
tation and  almost  as  a  soliloqny."  The  spirit  he  pos- 
■esscd  sonctitied  die  influence  lie  gained  from  these  gifts 
of  nature.     He  clothed  them  with  the  graces  of  a 
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Christian.  His  daily  and  bourly  life,— his  little  acta 
as  well  as  his  greater,  ■ —  his  words  in  society,  were  all 
regulated,  balanced,  and  checked  by  his  ceaseless  re- 
mciabranre  of  the  life  of  Christ  as  the  highest  lifit,  and 
by  his  continual  sense  of  the  presence  of  God.  AU 
was  done  "ever  as  in  his  great  Taskmaster's  eye." 
His  gracefbl  courtesies  did  not  merely  spring  from  nat' 
iiral  kindness  of  heart,  but  were  matter  with  him  c' 
Christian  duty.  In  the  drawing-room,  be  Would  sepa- 
rate himself  from  those  he  liked  best  to  converse  with, 
and  spend  a  great  part  of  the  evening  by  the  side  of 
tlie  most  neglected,  sacrificing  himself  to  brighten  a 
dull  existence.  Perhaps  his  influence  on  society  was 
more  powerful,  as  more  Insensible,  than  his  influence  io 
the  pulpit. 

Society,  in  its  turn,  had  a  power  over  him.  He  easi- 
ly received  impressions.  Some  of  his  highest  and  best 
thoughts  were  kindled  by  sparks  which  fell  from  the 
minds  of  his  friends.  His  intereourse,  even  with  those 
inferior  to  himself,  was  always  fruitfiil.  He  took  their 
ideas,  which  they  did  not  recc^ize  as  such,  and,  as 
first  discoverer,  used  them  as  his  own ;  but  they  were 
always  made  more  practical  and  better  for  the  use. 
Even  of  thoughu  which  he  received  from  those  to 
■whom  they  belonged  by  right  of  conscious  possession 
he  made  himself  the  master.  One  from  whom  he  boi^ 
roWed  says  of  him,  "  It  was  not  that  he  appropriated 
what  belonged  to  others,  but  that  he  made  it  his  own 
bj'  the  same  tenure  as  property  is  first  held,  —  by  the 
worth  he  gave  it."  To  such  a  man  society  was  neces- 
sary. He  needed  its  impulse,  its  clash  of  opinions, 
end,  in  some  degree,  its  excitement;  and  he  always 
.  spoke  best,  wrote  beat,  and  acted  best,  when  lie  wm 
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kiudled  either  into  combativeness  or  admiratioD  by  the 
events  which  stir  the, heart  of  humanity. 

He  was  a  marvellonalj  bright  and  eloquent  talker. 
His  sermons  pve  no  idea  of  the  uoiDternipted  river  of 
his  speech.  It  had  all  the  variety  of  a  great  stream, — 
quick,  msbing,  and  passionate  when  his  wrath  was 
awakened  against  evil ;  mnning  in  a  sparkling  glitter 
for  many  a  mile  of  conversation,  over  art,  and  poetry, 
and  science,  and  the  tt^ics  of  the  day,  with  power  at 
-will  to  stay  its  cotirse,  and  collect  itself  into  a  quiet 
seriousness  of  waters,  again  shooting  impetnoosly,  yet 
without  a  talse  curve  of  its  glancing  water  when  it 
got  into  the  goige  and  among  the  rocks  of  an  argu- 
ment ;  and  flowing  with  a  breadth  and  depth,  a  fulness 
and  strength  of  stream,  with  a  thousand  eddies  of  illus- 
tratiom  and  thoughts  bubbling  out  of  the  opulence  of 
its  depths,  when  it  expanded  and  went  stateljly  forward 
over  a  great  subject.  He  conversed  or  rather  spoke 
best  in  the  open  air.  He  liked  to  walk  or  ride  when  he 
talked,  that  he  might  put  Nature  under  contribution  to 
OluBtrate  his  ideas.  Pbj^cal  exercise  gave  nerve  to 
bis  thinking,  and  health  to  his  views  of  things.  He 
took  deep  pleasnre  in  the  scenery  which  surrounded 
Cheltenham.  The  aspect  of  Nature's  life,  the  freehness 
of  summer  lur,  took  possession  of  him,  played  in  his 
blood,  and  quickened  into  excitement  all  the  daring  and 
com'Sge  which,  at  times,  transformed  him  from  the  cler- 
gyman of  the  nineteenth  centary  into  the  bright,  younf^ 
blight  of  the  Middle  Ages.  One  day,  riding  with  lus 
wife  and  some  friends,  he  put  his  horse  at  a  lofly  hedge. 
It  was  a  dangerous  leap.  The  horse  refused  it  again 
and  again.  His  &iends,  who  saw  all  the  hazard,  for  the 
groond  waa  hard  on  the  other  sijle,  dissuaded  him  eai^ 
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neatly  from  another  effort.  But  he  conld  not  bear  to 
be  conquered ;  and  be  did  not  believe  in  danger.  The 
horse  urged,  at  last  cleared  the  hedge,  but  came  down 
with  such  a  crash  on  the  other  aide,  and  with  his  rider 
nnder  him,  that  the  lookers-oii  thought  both  must  have 
sustained  serious  injury.  Robertson  got  up  smiling;  ' 
but  ai^rwards  owned  be  had  been  too  rash.  His  cour- 
age was  always  greater  than  his  lore  of  hfe.  It  is  no 
wonder,  with  such  &  spirit,  matched  with  so  chiralrous 
a  heart,  that  be  often  thought  that  he  had  mistaken  his 
profession,  and  said  to  his  friends,  "  that  he  would  rath- 
er lead  a  forlorn  hope,  than  mount  the  pulpit  stairs." 
He  believed  in  his  own  courage,  and  honored  it  with- 
out a  shads  of  vain  delight  in  it.  Once,  when  walking 
with  a  friend  at  Cheltenham,  his  little  boy  became 
frightened  itoia  some  slight  reason.  On  bis  friend  re- 
marking it,  and  saying  that  perhaps  the  child  lacked 
courage,  he  turned  sharply  round  and  said,  "Cour- 
age, —  want  courage  I  he  should  never  be  a  son  of 
mine  I" 

On  one  occasion  (writes  a  gentleman  who  knew  him  w«U 
at  Cheltenham),  he  had  been  asked  to  preach  at  a  diuich 
where  the  congregalioa  was  chiefly  composed  of  those  whom 
Pope  describes  as  passing  from  "  a  youth  of  frolics  to  an  old 
age  of  cards."  I  accompanied  him,  and  listened  curiously 
for  his  text.  It  was  this,  "Love  not  the  worid,  nor  the 
ttuDgs  of  the  world.  If  any  man  bve  the  worid,  the  love 
of  the  Father  is  not  in  him."  The  esrmoa  was  moat  im-  . 
prcsMve  and  eloquent,  and  bold  in  its  denunciation.  Be- 
turning  home,  he  asked  >ae  if  I  thought  he  was  right  in 
preaching  it.  I  answered,  "  that  it  was  very  trutliiul ;  but, 
consideriog  the  character  of  the  clergyman  whose  pulpit  he 
i  by  courtesy,  and  the  character  of  the  coDgregation, 
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•ot  a  diseieet  sermon.  It  might  have  been  as  trathAil  with- 
ont  apparently  setting  both  minister  and  people  at  defiance." 
"Ton  are  qnite  right,  qaite  right,"  he  answered;  "but  the 
tmth  was  this :  I  took  two  sermona  with  me  into  the  pulpit, 
nncertain  which  to  preach ;  bat,  jast  as  I  had  fixed  upon  th« 
other,  something  seemed  to  say  to  me,  '  Bobertson,  70U  are 
B  craven,  jaa  dare  not  speak  here  what  yon  believe ' ;  and 
I  immediately  pulled  out  the  sermon  that  yoa  heard,  and 
preached  It  as  ybit  heard  it." 

This  anecdote,  as  well  as  that  of  the  leap,  dispIajB 
more  rashness  than  tme  courage.  He  learnt  after- 
wards that  &r  loftier  conrage  which  has  do  necessity  to 
prove  its  own  existence  to  itself. 

Dining  this  life  at  Cheltenham,  his  intellectual  power 
hecame  rapidly  greater,  in  proportion  as  his  individu- 
ality of  character  increased.  As  he  &eed  himself  Irom 
conventional  forms-  of  thought,  he  secured  a  mental 
giasp  and  vigor  which  he  had  not  at  Winchester.  He 
began  now  to  hew  oat  his  own  path  to  his  convictaons. 
His  continnons  reading  of  Csrljle  m&ib  the  state  of 
intellectual  ferment  in  which  he  now  lived.  "  I  have 
guned  good  and  energy  &om  that  book,"  he  says, 
speaking  of  "Past  and  Present."  He  read  a  great 
many  historical  boo^ ;  and  it  is  canons  to  find  that,  in 
preparing  for  his  class  on  the  books  of  Samuel,  he  had 
not  recourse  to  commentanes,*but  to  Niebuhr's  Rome  and 
Gnizot's  vtoA  on  dvilizalion,  and  to  books  on  pobtiat) 
econcmy.  Tennyson  and  Dante  seem  to  have  been  the 
poets  whom  he  chiefly  readi  though  his  reading  of  this 
class  of  literature  must  hare  been  large,  since  the  lec- 
tures oa  poetry  which  he  delivered  at  Brighton  wer9 
first  delivered,  though  not  so  fully,  at  Chelterbam, 
Dante  he  seems  to  have  read  every  day,  and  t«  han 
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committed  the  whole  of  the  "  Inferno"  to  memory  dnr^ 
ing  1845.  German  metaphysics  took  up  some  of  bia 
time,  and  usefully.  He  had  the  rare  power  of  extract- 
ing out  of  them  what  was  practical,  and  of  rejecting, 
while  his  subtle  intellect  played  with,  pleasurably,  their 
fine  woven  gossamer  of  ideas.  He  still  kept  up  his 
early  interest  in  scientific  pursnita,  especially  chemistry ; 
and  he  relieved  his  leisure  with  the  study  of  physical 
geography.  He  had  a  useful  habit  of  reading  on  the 
questions  of  the  day.  When  the  Majnooth  grant  was 
being  contested,  he  made  notes  of  all  the  debates, 
and  read,  in  order  to  form  a  clear  opinion,  Burke 
on  the  Irish  Laws,  Lingard,  and  Hallam.  This  was 
his  constant  practice;  and  owing  to  it  he  was  always 
ready  with  a  well-considered  view  of  all  the  subjects 
which  bad  agitated  the  country  during  his  career. 

With  regard  to  his  inner  Hfe  while  at  Cheltenham, 
the  silent  agony  and  labor  of  his  spirit  in  much  gloom 
and  anxiety,  there  is  little  to  record.  The  following 
extracts,  not  having  anything  peculiarly  private  about 
them,  and  throwing  light  upon  his  spiritual  life,  are 
^ven.     One  b  dated  1848,  the  other  1845 :  — 

184S. 

Meditation  for  Prayer.  —  To  plead  the  glory  of  God  mani- 
fcBied  to  others  in  the  preservation  of  bis  people,  and  tbe 
perpetuating,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  fear  in  their  own 
breasts,  as  an  argument  to  be  used  before  bia  throne,  that 
lie  would  conduct  me  into  pence.  Joshua  iv.  24,  viti.  9 ; 
Exodus  xxxii.  12;  Daniel  xix.  19  ;  Joel  ii.  17. 

To  ask  for  love  which  I  tiave  not,  as  a  free  giA,  tliat  which 
I  cannot  force  upon  myself,  see  1  John  iv.  8.  Communion 
wil^  God  is  not  Co  be  attained  by  abstraction  and  asceti- 
dam,  but  by  the  development  of  Christian  aympalhies.  1  Joho 
iv.  12. 
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Self-denial  in  Eatings— -Motivea:  my  body  ia  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghtx-t.  Ek^iww  will  iDCapaciute  me  from  glori- 
fying Him ;  it  will  produce  listlesBoess,  diacouteot  with  self, 
and  therefore  with  others  Hence  the  Chnstian  graces 
cannot  Bhine  in  me.  It  wiU  i^lve  earlhly  and  grovelling 
views,  and  cause  me  to  forget  my  state  of  pilgrimage.  It 
will  be  a  precedent  for  fresh  indulgence,  generally,  as  well 
as  particularly,  in  the  same  temptatJon.  It  will  prevent 
rending  and  meditation,  weaken  my  sense  of  God's  present, 
and  my  own  acceptance,  by  losing  the  evidence  of  mtegriiy. 
It  will  close  my  lips  in  speaking  U>  others  of  Christ's  self- 
deniaL  If  observed,  it  will  give  a  handle  for  reproach,  and 
a  right  to  enemies  to  accuse  me  of  inconsistency,  and  give 
to  them  a  handle  to  strengthen  thpni  in  persisting  against 
an  nnworldly  life.  It  is  a  pallcy  tml  for  a  child  of 'glory 
to  fail  in.  It  is  a  base  retam  for  the  washing  of  the  blood 
of  Christ  It  is  a  temptation  expresdy  mentioned  as  on- 
fitting  for  the  aronapaSoida  of  the  second  roming  of  ChrisL 
wpoatx*^'  ^  lavroit,  lupron  ffapvt^air  tfuiv  ol  lapilai  ir  ipiu- 
mXQ  ul  ;udg  ml  fupiittaa  fimruuut,  Kul  at^niii^t  i^'  v/uc  JintfTg 

q  iftiipa  ituir^.  —  Luke  zxi.  S^ 

In  sleeping,  early  rising  is  to  commence  the  tiav  with  an 
act  of  self-denial,  which,  as  it  were,  gives  the  mind  «  tone 
for  the  whole  day.  It  redeems  lime  for  early  prayer,  tlnre- 
by  dedicating  the  fii-st  warm  aapiratjons  to  God,  before  the 
dull,  and  deadening,  and  earthward  influences  of  the  world 
iave  had  lime  to  impair  the  freshness  of  early  feeling.  It 
pves  calmness  to  the  day.  Lale  rising  is  the  prelude  to  a 
lay  m  which  everything  seems  to  go  wrong. 

lUS. 
Setobu. — To  try  to  learn  to  be  thoroughly  poor  in  spirit, 
meek,  and  to  be  ready  to  be  silent  when  others  speak. 
To  learn  from  every  one. 
To  try  tc  feel  my  own  insignificance. 
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To  believe  m  myself,  aod  tbe  powers  with  which  I  am 
intnuted. 

To  try  to  make  conversation  more  uaefnl,  and  therefore  to 
Btore  my  mjnd  wiUi  facts,  yet  to  be  on  my  guard  against  a 
wish  to  sfaine. 

To  try  to  despise  the  principle  of  the  day,  "every  man 
bis  own  trampeter";  and  to  feel  it  a  degradation  to  speak 
of  my  own  doings,  as  a  poor  braggart. 

To  endeavor  to  gel  over  the  adulterous-generation-habit 
of  seeking  a  sign.  1  want  a  loud  voice  from  Heaven  to 
tell  me  a  thing  is  wrong,  whereas  a  little  experience  of  its 
i-esults  is  enough  to  prove  that  God  is  against  it.  It  does 
not  cohere  with  the  everlasting  laws  of  the  universe. 

To  speak  less  of  self,  and  think  less. 

To  aim  at  more  concen (ration 'of  thought. 

To  try  to  overcome  castle-building. 

To  be  systematic  in  visitdng ;  and  to  make  myself  master 
of  some  system  of  questions  for  ascertaining  the  state  of  the 
poor. 

To  listen  to  conscience,  instead  o^  as  Pilate  did,  to  iu- 
tellect. 

To  try  to  fix  attention  on  Christ  rather  than  on  the  doo* 
trines  of  Christ 

To  preserve  inviolable  secrecy  on  all  secrets  committed  to 
me,,  especially  on  any  confidential  communication  of  spiritual 
perplexities. 

To  take  deep  interest  in  the  difficulties  of  others  so  com- 
municated. 

To  perform  rigorously  the  examen  of  conscience. 

T.)  try  to  fix  mj  thoughts  in  prayer,  without  distraction. 

To  contend,  one  by  one,  against  evil  thoughts. 

To  watch  over  a  growing  habit  of  uncharitable  judgment 

The  following  letter,  though  immature  in  thought 
and  weak  in  expression,  bears  witnoas  to  the  deliou^ 
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«od  strength  oi  Ids  sTrnpathj,  and  mirrors  his  Chiistua 
thought :  — 

1840. 

My  DKAE  Mrs. , — The  sight  of  yoar  handwrit- 
ing WBB  a  moat  warm  pleasure  to  me.  It  brought  Itack  <Ai 
days,  —  daja  vbich  it  would  be  very  strange  if  I  could  tor- 
geL  But  I  was  much  saddened  by  the  conlents  of  your 
note,  because  its  tone,  though  subdued  and  calm,  evidenced 
a  lon^  dark  struggle  witli  anguigh,  which  has  almost  been 
too  keen  to  bear.  And,  oh !  how  little  we  know  one  an- 
other's bittfimesses, — how  little  we  suspect  the  hoars  of  secret 
tgoaj  and  cold  struggle  that  everj  earnest,  loving  heart  has 
to  go  through  in  this  moat  unintelligible  world!  Sometimes 
it  seems  (o  me  a  marrel  how  we  can  ever  smile  agaiui  ea 
oRen  does  life  seem  to  shrivel  into  a  faitnre  and  a  nothing- 
ness. 1  think  I  can  conceive  jonr  trial,  and  partly  imagine 
that  worst  feature  of  all  sufibring,  its  incommunicable,  lonely 
sensation.  To  be  where  we  and  those  around  us  are  living 
in  two  different  worlds  of  feeling,  is  tenfold  more  intolerable 
than  to  be,  where  a  foreign  language,  not  one  word  of  which 
we  understand,  is  spoken  all  day  long.  Those  have  always 
seemed  to  me  words  from  the  very  brink  of  the  infinite  of 
feeling :  "  The  heart  knoweth  its  own  biltemesa,  and  a 
stranger  intermeddled  not,"  &c.  I  would  with  all  my  heart 
that  I  conld  feel  for  you  as  I  could  wieb  to  feel,  Or  even 
that  1  could  distinctly  express  such  feeling  as  I  have.  To 
a  certain  extent  I  should  have  a  right  to  do  this,  for  I  know 
something  of  what  you  have  lost  A  moat  warm,  affection-  - 
ate,  and  unselflah  friend  was  taken  from  me  when  God  be- 
reaved you.  But  I  do  feel  that  sympathy  from  man,  in 
sorrow  such  as  yours,  is  almost  mockery.  None  can  feel  it, 
and,  oertainly,  none  can  soothe  it  except  the  Man  Chrial 
Jesus,  whose  infinite  bosom  echoes  back  every  thrcb  of 
youra.  To  my  own  heart,  that  marvellous  tact  of  God  en* 
dning  Himself  with  a  human  lonl  of  sympathy  is  the  most 
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prooona,  and  the  one  I  least  could  afford  to  part  with  of 
all  the  invigorating  doctrines  which  everlasting  truth,  con- 
taina.  That  Chriat  feels  nov  what  we  feel,  —  our  rbeu  as- 
ceaded  Lord,  —  and  that  He  can  impart  to  ds,  in  our  feaiful 
wresdiDgs,  all  the  blessedness  of  His  sympathy,  is  a  truth 
which,  to  my  soul,  stands  almost  without  a  second.  I  do 
jtray,  that  in  all  its  fulness,  this  may  be  yours, — a  truth  to 
Toet  and  live  upon. 

Next  to  that  stands  the  deep  meaning  of  the  cross,  that 
we  are  perfected  through  suffering.  What  worthy  crown  can 
any  son  of  man  weal  upon  this  eartti,  except  a  crown  of 
thorns?  Sore  struggle,  darkness,  loneliness,  —  hut  wilh  all 
that  the  true  battle  of  an  earnest  soul  in  its  terrible  strag- 
gle into  light  and  cleame3.s  up  to  God,  —  that  is  your  portion 
now.  And,  oh !  may  God  stand  by  you,  and  teach  you  that 
a  Cbristian's  motto  everywhere  and  always  is  Victorj.  I 
look  forward  anxiously  to  seeing  yon.  My  wife  sends  her 
very  Iciud  wishes. 

Oo  the  whole,  these  years  were  years  of  advance, 
but  every  step  of  the  path  was  over  a  conquered  enemy. 
It  vas  during  this  period  that  the  basis  of  his  theo- 
logical science  was  entirely  changed ;  his  principles  of 
thought  attained,  but  not  as  yet  systematized ;  his  sys- 
tem of  interpreting  the  Bible  reduced  to  order;  his 
whole  view  of  the  relation  of  God  to  man  and  man  to 
Crod  slowly  built  up  into  a  new  temple  on  the  ruins  of 
the  old.  When  he  began  his  ministry  at  Cheltenham, 
many  common  and  many  peculiar  religious  experiences ; 
many  elements  of  belief  conquered  out  of  doubt;  many 
elements  of  doubt  itself,  enthusiasms,  speculations,  mem- 
ories of  strange  feelings,  and  secret  feelings,  which  led 
hini  into  either  too  poetical  or  too  despairing  a  view  of 
life,  were,  a;  it  were,  floating  in  solution.    When  bia 
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famistry  at  Oxford  began,  bis  character  and  his  prin- 
ciples were  fixed  {ov  life. 

Tlie  outward  influences  which  most  contributed  to 
his  development  were  the  friendsbips  be  formed,  and 
the  circQinstances  of  his  ministry  at  Cheltenham.  Tbe 
warmth  of  his  aflectiana  made  him  take  the  highest 
view  of  the  duties  of  friendship.  Even  while  he  was 
proclaiming  in  bis  letters  something  like  misanthropy 
and  indifference  to  bis  friends,  he  was  always  ready  to 
spend  everything  in  their  service.  His  heart  con- 
quered ea»ly,  and  in  a  moment,  bis  philosophy.  The 
chivalry  of  hia  nature  made  him  believe  all  things  of 
tbose  he  loved.  "  I  recollect  almost  irritating  him 
once,"  said  a  gentleman,  "because  I  maintained  with 
regard  to  a  friend  that  bis  moral  qualities  outshone  hia 
intellectual."  Hence  bis  affection  sometimes  vitiated 
his  judgment,  and  be  idealized  bis' friends  into  a  perfec- 
tion which  often  did  not  belong  to  them.  One  result 
of  tliis  was  that  when  a  fi^end  &iled  him,  and  his  idol 
fell  irom  its  pedestal,  the  shock  almost  broke  bis  heart. 
Another,  and  tbe  most  important,  was,  that  the  greatest 
changes  in  bis  life  and  modes  of  thought  were  wrought 
in  a  large  degree  throngh  the  influence  of  his  friends. 
Not  that  he  was  ever  a  passive  instrument  on  which 
they  played,  but  that  the  chorda  they  stmck  made  him 
conscious  of  the  music  in  himself:  their  sympathy  drew 
him  out,  and  some^mes  quickened  bis  whole  nature 
into  an  almost  preternatural  activity  of  thought  and 
feeling,  during  which  any  swift  reflection  or  quick  re- 
turn of  his  own  or  a  cognate  thought,  even  any  deep 
interest  on  the  part  of  another,  kindled  so  intense  a  Are 
of  creative  force  that  his  words  seemed  to  pour  forth 
ledrhot  with  the  rapidity  and  earnestness  of  an  imagi 
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nation  which  gathered  firesb  fhel  &om  ita  own  conanmp' 
tion. 

Above  all,  he  needed  the  sympathy,  the  reciprodly 
of  thought,  the  consciousness  of  heing  nnderstood* 
which  a  true  and  deep  friendship  ^ves.  And  yet  this 
was  the  man  who  af^rwards,  at  Brighton,  was  driven 
into  the  deepest  solitariness  of  heart ;  whom  God  saw 
right  to  separate  from  all,  and  to  san-ound  with*  slander 
and  misunderstanding,  that  he  might  leam  to  "  stand 
alone,  in  the  strength  of  manlier  independence  " ;  that, 
divided  from  human  sympathy,  like  his  master,  Christ, 
he  nu'ght  be  able  to  enter  into  and  to  teach  as  none 
else  have  done  so  well  in  this  generation,  the  character 
of  the  human  life  of  the  Savionr.  It  is  a  truth  al^rayB 
new  from  its  strangeness,  —  that  the  prophet  most  be  a 
man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief;  demised  and 
rejected  of  men ;  that  the  consoler  must  be  one  who 
feels  all  that  is  human  keenly,  but  who  is  nnfelt  for 
himself  by  men. 

He  had  boyish  friendships,  which  he  characterized  as 
"  fiill  of  sudden  impulses ;  of  impetuous,  passionate  at- 
tachment ;  of  protestations,  vows  of  constancy,  prodi- 
gahty  of  .promises."  The  friendship  of  the  years  of 
manhood  he  defines  "aa  not  mere  intimacy,  but  as 
exclusive,  personal  regard,  mingled  with  reciprocity  of 
feeling,  as  founded  on  the  communiom  of  like  with  like, 
or  of  unlike  with  unlike  " ;  and  a  passage  in  one  of  his 
unpublished  sermons  at  once  gives  the  depth  with  whicn 
he  felt,  and  the  opinion  which  he  held  with  regard  to 
the  origin  of  a  friendship :  — 

Hearts  are  linked  to  hearts  by  God.  The  friend  on  whoM 
fdelity  you  count,  whose  success  in  life  flushes  your  cheek 
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with  honest  BaUsfactioD,  whose  triumphaDt  career  joa  hare 
traced  and  read  nitli  a  heart  throbbing  almoBt  as  if  it  vera 
a  tbiiig  alive,  for  whose  honor  you  would  answer  as  for  joor 
ono ;  that  friend  given  to  you  bjr  drcamstancea  over  which 
yon  had  no  rontrol,  was  God's  own  gill. 

One  of  these  frieDds  was,  for  a  lime,  Mr.  Soyd. 
The  admiration  which  he  expresses  for  his  rector  in  his 
earlier  letters  from  Cheltenham  rapidly  passed  into  an 
affection  which  was  rendered  delicate  by  a  veneration 
almost  childlike.  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  more 
lieautiful  in  his  nature  than  the  innocent  &ith  which 
always  songht  for  and  believed  in  the  nobility  of  others. 
He  saw  his  friends  through  the  atmosphere  of  bis  own 
love  and  tmthfulness,  and  when,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pened, be  was,  against  his  will,  convinced  that  what  he 
saw  was  partially,  at  least,  an  air-bnilt  castle,  the  beauty 
of  which  was  bis  own  creation,  tiie  blow  fell  heavily  and 
sorely  on-  his  heart  The  influence  of  this  friendship 
was  at  this  time,  however,  clearly  marked.  It  bore  fruit 
in  his  sermons.  Under  the  impulse  given  by  those  of 
Mr.  Boyd,  they  became  enturely  changed  in  character. 
Instead  of  writing  them  in  one  morning,  without  pre{^ 
aratiou,  as  he  did  at  Winchester,  he  studied  (or  them 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  and  wrote  them  carefiiUy  on 
Saturday.  They  were  no  longer  so  much  disquiudons 
on  doctrine  or  mere  impassioned  descriptions  of  tlie  love 
of  God  in  Christ.  Their  tone  was  more  intellectual, 
without  being  less  earnest;  tlieir  generalizations  more 
daring,  and  their  practical  teaching  wider.  Especially 
he  learnt  to  enter  into  the  more  minute  and  subtler 
phases  of  Christian  life.  Through  the  ideal  which 
friendship  created,  mu'sh  of  his  peculiar  inUlUcttut 
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pover  m  preaching  was  drawn  to  the  light.  Il  is  true 
at  this  time  his  ideal  was  not  very  Ligli.  He  himself 
excelled  it,  and  he  afterwards  changed  liis  opinion  of 
those  senuons  which  then  stirred  him  into  mental  ao 
dvily. 

The  other  friendship  which  influenced  him  largely 
was  formed  with  a  gentleman  deeply  read  in  meta- 
physics, and  well  acquainted  with  the  results  of  the 
sudden  outburst  in  this  centnry  of  theological  and  plul- 
osophical  excitement  in  Germany.  He  had  Jaced  as 
subjects  of  intellectual  inquiry  those  qnestions  which 
Robertson  had  faced  as  subjects  of  personal  spiritual  ex- 
perience. Both  desired,  with  a  most  singly  purpose, 
truth,  as  the  end  of  their  speculations.  TTieir  conver- 
sations were  frequent  and  interesting,  and  it  was  par- 
tially, at  least,  due  to  this  friendship  that  Mr.  Robertson 
escaped  from  the  trammels  which  had  confined  bia  in- 
tellect and  his  spirit. 

The  circumstances  which,  independent  of  friendship, 
most  tended  to  change  his  theological  views,  and  his 
principles  of  spiritual  thought,  were  connected  with  thti 
state  of  reti^ons  feeling  in  Cheltenham,  The  contro- 
versy of  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times  "  was  at  its  height 
when  he  entered  on  his  curacy.  The  town  was  a  hot- 
bed of  religions  excitement  There  were  the  usual 
tests  of  orthodoxy  applied  to  every  new  clergyman,  and 
the  usual  ban  placed  on  those  who  could  not  repeat 
theur  Shibboleth.  PopuUr  preachers  were  adopted  as 
leaders  of  party ;  and  to  hold  certain  doctrines,  aitd  to 
speak  certain  phrases,  and  to  feel  certain  feelings,  was 
counted  equivalent  to  a  Christian  life  by  many  among 
their  congregations.     This  is  common  enough,  and  Me 
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RolKrtsoQ  cama  into  contact  -with  it  at  Brighton  aa  well 
as  at  Chelteobam. ,  Bat  coming  irom  Winchester, 
Tvliere  tliere  was  little  or  none  of  this  popular  reli^on, 
and  where  his  work  lay  among  the  poor,  who  do  not 
make  so  great  a  parade  of  their  spiritual  life,  be  was 
shocked  hj  the  contrast.  At  first,  with  his  nn<piestion- 
ing  charity,  he  believed  that  alt  who  spoke  of  Christ 
were  Christlike.  But  he  was  rudely  undeceived.  His 
tmthful  character,  his  earnestness,  at  first  uhconsdoasly, 
and  afterwards  consciously,  recoiled  from  all  the  unre- 
ality around  him.  He  was  so  pained  by  the  expres- 
uons  of  reli^oos  emotion  which  fell  from  those  who 
were  living  a  merely  fiisluonable  life,  that  he  states  him- 
self, in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  gave  up  reading  all 
books  of  a  devotional  character,  lest  he  should  be  lured 
into  the  same  habit  of  feeling  without  acting.  His  con- 
ception, also,  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  just  and 
loving  tolerance,  and  of  Christ  as  the  king  of  men 
through  the  power  of  meekness,  made  him  draw  back 
with  horror  from  the  violent  and  blind  denunciation 
which  the  "religious"  agitators  and  the  "religious'* 
papers  of  the  extreme  portion  of  the  Evangelical  party 
indulged  in  nnder  the  cloak  of  Christianity.  *'  They 
tell  lies,"  he  siud,  "  in  the  name  of  God ;  others  tell 
_them  in  the  name  of  the  Devil ;  that  is  the  only  dif- 
ference." 

It  was  this,  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  which 
Grct  shook  his  tuth  in  Evangelicalism.  He  was  an  up- 
right, &ithful  follower  of  that  school  al  college  and 
Winchester,  and,  strange  to  say,  a  rigid  Sabbatarian 
The  following  letters  mark  the  point  of  view  he  occa 
ped  when  he  had  been  a  year  at  Cheltenham :  — 
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I  quite  agree  wit^  jou  about  tlie  Cslvinutic  doctrinec 
I  thiuk  we  ought  lo  preach  them  iu  the  proportion  in  which 
thej  are  found  in  Scripture,  conuected  always  with  election 
unto  holiness.  The  fact  is,  we  have  one  tiling,  and  onl^ 
one  to  do  here  on  earth,  —  to  win  the  choiacter  of  heaven 
before  we  die.  This  ia  practical,  and  simple  to  nnderstand. 
We  cannot  do  it  alone ;  but  the  Spirit's  agency  is  given  ns 
under  our  present  dispensation  to  mould  us  by  his  infln- 
ences  into  the  image  of  God.  And  with  this  great  troth, 
what  madness  it  is  to  spend  onr  time  in  speculating  about 
our  election!  I  preach  it,  I  tmst,  uncompromisingly  and 
unmistakably;  but,  as  a  topic  of  preaching,  I  desire  to  make 
it  very  snbordina*s  to  the  end  towards  which  it  converges, 
the  restoration  of  sinners  to  the  heavenly  purity  which  they 
have  lost 

ChelCeatum  :  Juioarr  10,  lUS. 

It  seems  to  roe  that  at  tiie  Beformation,  and,  sabeequent- 
ly,  the  error  of  stjckling  about  non-essentials,  was  shared 
equally  by  both  sides.  If  tbe  High  Church  party  were  un- 
pardonable for  making  tiiem  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  the 
Puritans  were  surely  not  blameless  in  dividing  the  Church 
upon  Buch  matters.  It  may  be  very  true  that,  like  the  school- 
boy who  lived  "  once  upon  a  time,"  they  reiiised  to  say  A, 
because  they  knew  that  they  would  next  be  compelled  to  say 
B,  but  still  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  waited  for  this, 
and  made  the  stand  on  a  vital  point  instead  of  a  ridicuknis 
one.  ....  I  think  the  principle  is  on  important  one  at  this 
crisis,  however  the  application  may  be  dubious  in  detail 
We  need  to  walk  warily  and  drcumspecUy,  "giving  no  ooca- 
•ion."  Ofience  there  will  be  soon,  because  our  principles 
cannot  amalgamate  by  any  device, — not  even  a  second  edi- 
tion of  No.  90,  —  with  the  Tractarians  it  is  b^um  inteme- 
eimim.  But  I  would  reserve  tbe  contest  tiU  principle  is  at 
«takei  and  until  it  comes  to  genuflections  at  the  altar,  I 
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think  there  b  scarcely  any  external  matter  that  might  not 
be  complied  with.  1  wiah  we  were  together.  You  ask  after 
mj  plans.  I  have  none,  but  am  just  wuting  till  my  path  is 
painted  out.  I  fear  there  is  no  chance  of  mj  remaining 
here.  My  life  has  been  so  full  of  changes,  that  I  scarcely 
look  at  anything  now  as  if  it  were  permanent ;  perhaps  I 
have  too  much  of  this  feeling ;  for  it  prevents  my  forming 
plans  till  the  opportunity  is  past. 

ISO. 

....  Now  for  your  questions.  I  think  Dr.  Pusey's  doo* 
trine  on  the  Eucharist  just  as  dangerous,  but  much  more 
incredible,  than  transnbetantiation.  I  think  the  Vice-Chan< 
cellor  might  hare  given  him  an  opportunity  of  recanting,  but 
I  am  very  glad  he  did  not,  for  it  would  have  only  prolonged 
a  useless  controveniy.  As  to  the  Church  of  England,  I  am 
hen,  ex  aaimo.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  I  had  written 
her  baptismal  service,  I  should  hare  exactly  expreesed  my- 
self as  she  has  done ;  but  take  her  as  she  la,  "  With  all  thy 
faults,  I  love  thee  stiU."  As  to  the  state  of  the  Evangelical 
clergy,  I  think  it  lamentable.  I  see  sentiment  instead  of 
principle,  and  a  miserable,  mawkish  reU^on  superseding  a 
state  which  once  was  healthy.  Their  adherents  I  love  less 
than  themselves,  for  they  are  but  the  copies  of  their  fatflts 
in  a  lai^er  edition.  Like  yourself,  I  stand  nearly  alone,  a 
theological  Ishmael.  The  Tractariana  despise  me,  and  the 
Evangelicals  somewhat  loudly  express  their  doubls  of  me. 

These  letters  were  written  in  1843,  In  the  follow- 
ing years  doubts  and  questionings  began  to  stir  in  bis 
mind.  ,  He  coold  not  get  rid  of  them.  Thej  were 
foixrcd  npon  him  bj  his  reading  and  his  intercourse 
with  men.  They  grew  and  tortured  him.  His  teach- 
ing in  the  pnlpit  altered,  and  it  became  painful  to  him 
to  pi-each.     He  was  reckoned  of  the  Evangelical  scbottl. 
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aad  Ite  began  to  feel  that  liis  position  was  becoming  a 
false  one.  He  felt  the  excellence,  earnestness,  and 
gladly  recognized  the  work  of  the  nobler  portion  of  that 
party ;  but  he  felt  also  tliat  he  miut  separate  from  it. 
In  his  strong  reaction  from  its  extreme  tendencies,  ha 
understood,  with  a  shock  which  upturned  his  whole  in- 
ward life  for  a  time,  that  the  system  on  which  he  had 
founded  his  whole  feith  and  work  could  never  be  re- 
ceived by  liim  again.  Within  its  pale,  for  him,  there 
was  henceforward  neither  life,  peace,  nor  reality.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  almost  the  end  of  hia  ministry  at 
Cheltenham  that  this  became  clearly  manifest  to  him. 
It  had  been  slowly  growing  into  a  conviction.  An  out> 
ward  blow,  —  the  sudden  ruin  of  a  friendship  which  ho 
bad  wrought,  as  he  imagined,  forever.  Into  his  being,  — ■ 
a  blow  from  which  he  never  afterwards  wholly"  recov- 
ered,—  accelerated  the  inward  crisis,  and  the  result 
was  a  period  of  spiritual  agony  so  awful  that  It  not  only 
shook  his  health  to  its  centre,  but  smote  his  spirit  down 
into  so  profound  a  darkness,  that  of  all  his  early  faiths 
but  one  remained:  "It  must  be  right  to  do  right." 
He  had  passed  up  the  hill  DlfHculty  with  youthful  ai^ 
dor ;  he  had  been  glad  In  the  Beautiful  house,  and  seen 
the  Delectable  Mountains  from  &r;  he  had  gone  down 
the  hill  with  enthusiasm  and  pleasant  thoughts;  but 
Apollyon  met  him  in  the  valley,  and,  broken  by  the 
Ktttle,  but  unsubdued,  he  walked  in  tenfolil  gloom 
through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  with  the 
fiends  whispering  dark  doubts  in  his  eai'S,  till  he  half 
believed  them  to  be  bis  own,  —  stumbling  and  fiiinting, 
but  ever  going  onwards,  —  till  at  last,  emerging  victo- 
rious, he  ivent  up  upon  tlie  hills  to  see  witli  clearer 
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Tision  iJuui  before,  through  the  glass  of  ikJth,  the  shining 
of  the  Celestial  City.  This  is  no  mere  tftncifiil  paral- 
lei.  Abstracting  some  passages  evidently  put  in  to  suit 
the  especial  subject  on  which  he  spoke,  and  those  Iv 
whom  he  spoke,  the  following  extract  from  his  lecture 
to  working  men,  deUvered  at  Brighton,  is  a  descriptiov 
of  nis  own  experience  at  this  period,  when,  leaving 
Cheltenham,  he  wandeired  alone  through  the  Tyrol;  — 

It  u  an  awfiil  moment  when  the  soul  begins  to  find  that 
Ibe  props  on  which  it  has  blindly  rested  bo  long  are,  many 
of  them,  rotteD,  and  begins  to  euapect  them  all ;  when  it 
begins  to  feel  ibe  nolbiugness  of  many  of  the  traditionary 
opiDJons  wbich  have  been  received  vrith  implicit  confidence, 
and  in  that  horrible  insecurity  begins  also  to  doubt  whether 
there  be  anything  to  believe  at  all.  It  is  an  awful  hoar, — 
let  him  who  has  passed  through  it  say  how  awful,  —  when 
this  life  has  lost  its  meaning,  and  seems  shrivelled  into  a 
span ;  when  the  grave  i^pears  to  be  the  end  of  all,  human 
goodness  nothing  but  a  name,  and  the  eky  above  (his  nnt- 
veise  a  dead  expanse,  black  with  the  void  from  which  God 
himself  has  disappeared.  In  that  feariiil  loneliness  of  spirit, 
when  those  who  should  have  been  his  friends  and  counsellors 
only  frown  upon  bis  misgivings,  and  profanely  bid  him  stifle 
doubts,  which  for  aoght  he  knows  may  arise  ihim  the  foun- 
tain of  truth  itself;  to  extinguish,  as  a  glare  from  hell,  that 
which  for  aught  he  knows  may  be  light  from  heaven,  and 
everything  seemed  wrapped  in  hideous  uncertainty,  I  know 
but  one  way  in  which  a  man  may  come  forth  from  his  agony 
Bcathless;  it  is  by  holding  fast  to  those  things  whii:h  are 
certain  still,  —  the  grand,  simple  landmarks  of  morality.  In 
the  darkest  hour  through  which  a  human  soul  can  pass,  what- 
ever else  is  doubtful,  this  at  least  is  certain.  If  there  be  no 
God,  and  no  fnture  stale,  yet  even  then,  it  is  better  to  be 
generous  than  selfish,  better  to  be  cbaste  than  licentious 
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better  (o  be  tnie  than  f&be,  better  to  be  brave  than  (o  be  ft 
coward.  Bl(:3seil  beyond  ull  unrllily  blessedness  is  the  mad 
wfao,  in  the  tempestuous  darkness  of  the  soul,  has  dared  to 
hold  fast  to  these  venerable  landmarks.  Thiice  blessed  ii 
he  who^  —  whea  all  is  drear  and  cheerless  within  and  with- 
o*'!,  when  big  teachers  terrify  him,  nod  his  friends  phrink 
Irom  him, — has  obstinately  clung  to  moral  good.  Thrico 
blessed,  because  hit  night  shaU  pass  into  clear,  bright  da;. 

I  appeal  to  the  recollectioo  of  any  man  who  has  passed 
ibrougb  that  hour  of  agony,  and  stood  upon  the  rock  at  last, 
the  surges  stilled  below  him,  and  the  last  cloud  diifted  iirom 
the  sky  above,  with  a  faith,  and  hope,  and  trust  no  longer 
trauicional,  but  of  his  own, — &  trust  which  neither  earth 
nor  iiei}  shaU  shake  thenceforth  forever. 

The  inend  to  whom  alone  he  confided  his'mental  dif- 
ficulties has  ^ren  the  following  account.  After  stating 
that  Mr.  KoL«rtsoD  belonged  to  the  Evangelical  party, 
he  proceeds :  - 

Ho  was  led  tw  reconsider  his  views.  But  the  reopening 
of  any  vital  question  was,  in  his  case,  attended  with  infinite 
paip.  His  liberatit}  was  so  great  that'  he  allowed  every 
qu&^tion  to  remtiin  o^n  for  a  Hme;  his  earnestness  was  so 
great  that  be  brongbt  nn  best  judgment  to  bear  npon  it,  and 
very  soon  arrived  at  a  conclusion.  Then  he  considered  the 
question  closed.  He  would  not  suffer  Its  ghoat  to  haunt  him. 
When  he  was  forced,  tfaervfore,  to  reconsider  a  subject  of 
great  religious  importatice,  he  was  deeply  distressed.  The 
cxnmlnalion  of  particular  pmnta  of  belief  involved  him  in 
the  examination  of  a  great  deal  more.  When  the  i-ains  de- 
scended, and  the  floods  came,  and  the  wind  beat  upon  his 
house,  he  must  needs  go  down  and  look  at  its  foundation. 
Ho  suffered  severely  during  the  latter  part  of  his  slay  at 
Cbelteoham.  He  did  not  willingly  say  much  to  me;  but 
(here  was  something  which  be  could  not  hide  from  a  friend, 
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iriiich  alloned  bim  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  tOoL  Hit 
health  so  suSered  that  I  urged  the  necessity  of  giving  up  his 
cnracj,  and  advised  him  to  go  abroad.  I  accompanied  him 
fts  far  as  Liege,  where  we  parted,  and  he  pursued  his  nay  to 
tbeiyol. 

At  Osteud  and  Brussels  he  fell  in  with  old  friends,  who 
seemod  to  cheer  him,  but  the  real  state  of  his  mind  at  this 
period  may  best  be  gathered  from  two  letters  written  to  m« 
from  the  Tyrol  and  from  Heidetbei^.  I  have  tbonght  it 
right  to  send  you  these  letters,  becaose,  while  I  would  jeal- 
ously guard  hi?  memory,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  wixe  to  let 
the  public  have  half-views  of  him,  or  think  that  anything  is 
kept  back  which  may  help  them  to  form  a  true  estimale  of 
the  man.  Their  publication  will  do  him  no  harm,  and  may 
do  the  truth-seeking  part  of  the  world- much  good.  Any 
false  impression  they  may  create  will  be  corrected  by  him- 
self in  the  letters  of  his  later  life. 

During  his  stay  at  Heidelberg  be  planged  deeply  into 
German  metaphysics  and  theology.  So  the  holiday  which 
sKould  have  been  given  to  health,  was  given  to  the  solution 
or  those  hard  problems,  by  the  consideration  of  which  his 
htalth  had  been  undermined.  It  b  no  wonder  that,  laboring 
ilius  ni^t  and  day,  he  returned  to  Cheltenham  less  physi- 
c;:lly  improved  than  his  friends  had  hoped  for,  though  calmer 
and  more  composed  in  mind.  His  soul  had  been  stirred  to 
its  verj  depths,  and  had  not  yet  had  time  to  settle.  Tho 
nine  did  not  yet  run  clearly.  He  did  not  seek  for  sympathy. 
He  was  accnstomed,  as  he  said,  to  consume  his  own  smoke. 
I!ut  he  could  not  do  this  so  entirely  that  bis  friends  could 
nut  guess  what  was  going  on  wilbin.  One  of  these,  I  recol- 
lect, who  was  with  bim  at  the  English  Lakes,  said  to  bim 
one  day  witii  some  sharpness,  pointing  to  the  summit  of 
Skiddaw,  which  was  unseen  the  while  for  mist,  "  I  would  not 
have  my  head,  like  the  peak  of  that  mouniHin,  invoKed,  as 
V»  Me  it  now,  in  cloud,  for  all  that  you  could  offer  me." 
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"  I  woul<],"  rejoined  Robertson,  quickly,  "  for,  by  and  by,  th» 
doud  and  mist  vr'dl  roU  awaj,  and  tbe  aun  will  come  down 
upon  it  in  all  his  glory." 

He  started  for  the  Continent  in  September,  1846. 

The'  interesting  letters  which  follow  reveal  clearly  his 
state  of  mind.  They  are  very,  even  passionately,  mor- 
bid in  their  vieW  of  life  ;  but  nforbtd  thoughts  necessa- 
rily accompany  a  struggle  for  spiritual  existence.  He 
was  emerging  from  this  gloom  into  clearer  light,  when 
he  arrived  at  Heidelberg.  There  he  took  the  pulpit  for 
the  English  chaplain,  and  so  deeply  interested  many  of 
tlie  men  who  heard  him,  that  hia  six  "weeks'  stay  in  this 
place  led  to  a  large  correspondence  afterwards;  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  some  Unitarians,  who,  struck  hy 
his  tolerance  and  his  consistent  support  of  the  great 
doctrine  of  tlie  Church  of  England,  wished  to  hear 
more  &om  him  on  the  subject  of  their  controversy. 


XIV. 

Cortou:  Se^mbar  »,  ISU. 

Ht  DBAB ,. — I  have  a  spare  hour,  and  I  cannot 

better  employ  it  than  by  giving  you  a  sketch  of  my  proceed- 
ings. I  shall  pass  over  all  till  the  time  when  I  got  to 
Innsbruck,  where  I  arrived  about  five  o'clock  one  glorious 
artcinooD.  It  lies  in  a  valley  about  two  miles  broad,  and 
exicndmg  in  length  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  In  the  ceii- 
tie  of  this  runs,  or  ralher  gushes,  the  Inn,  on  its  way  down 
to  the  Danube.  From  the  heights  above,  about  four  hours 
before  you  reach  Innsbruck,  is  a  view  which,  in  .its  way,  I 
never  saw  equalled.  A  lovely  plain  studded  with  spires  and 
vill^es,  with  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  a  plain,  such,  fat 
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s,  as  ia  tbe  plain  of  Gloucesler,  seen  from  M^lvem, 
Bat  and  wearisome.  The  bdckgronnd  to  this  plain  rises  gi- 
gantic and  abrupt,  a  long  line  of  monntaius,  some  of  which, 
when  I  passed,  were  covered  with  recently  fallen  snow. 
Filled  with  all  the  diBftgreeable  asaodalioiu  which  belong  to 
a  twenty-six  hours'  drive  in  a  dirty  diligence,  I  cannot  de- 
scribe tbe  revulsion  of  feeling  which  is  experienced  when 
this  splendor  breaks  upon  you,  lighted  up  by  the  brilliancy 
of  a  sunny  day.  It  shone  everywhere,  except  on  my  heart 
That  night  I  wandered  alone  by  the  rush  of  the  Inn,  and 
gave  myself  up  unreservedly  to  the  sjurit  of  the  place.  I 
love  lo  do  this  always.  I  try  to  arrive  at  a  place  where  I 
sleep  in  good  time,  that  I  may  get  ray  stroll,  after  I  bm  quite 
refreshed,  before  the  sun  has  set  Sncb  a  one  I  got  last 
night  at  Bruneckeo,  and  such  a  one  I  got  three  yeais  ago  at 
the  Grimsel,  when  I  left  my  brothers  in  the  Hospice  and 
strolled  out  along.  That  eveniug  almost  stands  alone  in  my 
life.  I  shall  never  have  such  another,  —  so  solemn,  so  awfu), 
BO  almost  holy.  That  wild,  savage  scenery,  made  more  wild 
by  Blorm-cloods  which  were  just  beginning  to  drift  over  the 
peaks  above  me,  conveyed  sensations  which  come  only  once 
in  life.  They  say  love  comes  only  once.  That  is  a  sickly 
scbool-girl's  fancy ;  but  I  do  think  nature,  in  all  its  mystery, 
is  felt  but  once.  TestenJay,  and  at  Innsbruck,  my  feelings 
were  not  like  those,  —  not  bo  sweet,  not  so  happy.  The  ?en- 
FatJon  was  one  of  liiittex  aller.  Clouds  were  there,  and  rich 
purple  and  blackening  mounttu'ns,  and  coming  night,  —  and 
my  feeling  was  a  kind  of  indiflerence  which  is  not  indifliir- 
ence.  It  was  all  drifting  on,  —  clouds,  life,  time,  and  I  cared 
not  how  fast  I  drift  along  with  it.  Crumbling  mountains, 
valleyi  strewed  with  rocks  and  min,  and  all  this  shrouding 
itself  fast  in  deepening  darkness.  I  came  back  to  another 
world  of  feeling,  —  lighted  streets,  people  crowding  out  from 
vespers,  noise,  hurry,  and  uproar.  Two  things  in  Innnbruck 
pleased  me  much :  the  Hofkirche,  in  which  is  Hofsr's  monif 
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moot,  and  two  singnlar  linea  of  gigantic  brmze  figures,  be- 
tides the  finest  tomb  in  Europe — Maximilian's — and  the 
■noMom.  In  tliB  latter  is  a  complete  collection  of  every' 
thisjf  in  the  Tyrol,  —  birds,  vegetables,  minerals,  works  of 
art,  Bculptnro,  and  paintings  by  Tyrolese  arligts ;  -and  one 
compartment,  aa  interesting  as  all  the  rest  togetber,  where 
lie  Hofer's  and  Spechbacher'B  swwds ;  some  of  the  money 
coined  when  Hofer  was  goreraor  of  the  Tyrol,  his  girdle, 
braces,  sash,  and  »  letter  written  for  supplies.  I  drew  hia 
■word,  aod  almost  felt  that  it  was  done  with  a  soldier^  feel- 
ing. 


I  have  been  tmable  to  finish  this,  from  the  impossibility 
of  procuring  legible  ink  In  the  mountain  places  where  I  have 
been  the  last  few  days.  When  at  Innsbmck,  I  tried  to  get 
a  sbot  at  a  chanuMs,  and  for  tbis  purpose  engaged  a  j£ger. 
We  walked  out  one  day  to  a  distant  place  in  the  hills,  where 
we  slept.  Next  morning,  at  a  little  after  four,  the  stars  still 
Bhimng  brightly,  and  the  sky  like  midnight,  we  set  oS,  and 
saw  the  sun  rise  glorioosly  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards. 
We  climbed  on'and  on  for  hours,  watching  the  clouds  curl- 
ing beneath  ns  and  wreathing  themselves  in  fitntaslic  forms, 
as  if  the  morning  light  were  tortoring  tbem,  — on  and  on, 
through  pine  forest,  and  heath,  and  rocks,  till  at  three  o'clock 
we  had  reached  our  highest  altitude ;  but  not  even  the  trace 
of  a  chamois  did  we  see.  By  nine  at  night  I  got  back, 
ravenously  hungry,  and  prepared  to  make  up  fw  the  sleep- 
less hours  of  the  preceding  night;  but  I  was  well  repud 
by  glorious  views,  —  which  few  Englishmen  can  have  seen, 
—  of  the  valleys  of  the  Stubay,  aud  Sill,  and  Inn,  lying 
far  beneath  us.  The  night  before  was  a  strange  and  piun- 
ful  one.  I  could  not  sleep.  My  companioa  had  taken  leave 
of  me  with  the  usual  respectful  salutation,  af^  sapping  ta 
trout  and  sour  wine  together,  side  by  side,  —  tunung  down 
my  bed  to  see  if  the  sheets  were  clean,  &&,  and  all  tliow 
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tnits  of  respediiil  independence  which  mr, 
ftrdera  here.  For  Bwne  faoura,  exciUment  i 
— exdlement  from  the  soeneir.  I  bad  jnst  >otob«ra*,  18«. 
and  the  anticipMtioiu  itf  the  morrow  to  wfTectJooate  and 
forward.  That  passed  away,  and  still  I  coiiJiich  I  hasten 
Laaeitnde  of  heart  came  on,  —  a  strange,  mekndttflj^'^er  it. 
of  the  siMriL  Ufe  roee  before  me  like  a  thin  shadoi^'O") 
felt  that  past  years  had  been  one  vast  fiulore,  and  I  looked 
on  to  ftitnre  ones  with  a  heart  atterly  adrift,  wishing  to  bo 
irijer  than  heretofore,  practically  wiser,  hot  not  knowing 
bow.  I  was  wide  awake  when  the  jager  came  to  summon 
me.  Night  after  night  has  been  like  this, — restless,  whether 
I  sleep  or  wake ;  and  at  five  regularly  I  throw  myself  oat 
in  the  dark  to  drive  away  the  spectres.  Take  one  rinj^e 
night  as  a  apetinteo, — the  night  beforo  last.  I  dreamed 
that  some  oae  was  telling  nw  that  all  my  friends  wero  monm- 
ing  over  the  deterioration  of  my  sermons,  &o^  —  their  onin- 
tdlli^bility  and  emptiness.  I  w<^e,  went  to  deep  again,  and 
then  was  amigned  for  duties  left  undone, — sick  anvisited, 
scbotris  nntaogbt,  dee.,  with  a  nunuteness  of  detail,  —  names 
I  never  beard  o^  &c,— all  of  which  it  would  be  childish 
to  reoord.  I  only  tell  you  my  dreams,  to  show  yon  the  un- 
resting, nnaltering  state  of  my  heart  Change  of  scene,  hard 
exerdse,  couversation  with  foreigners  i  all  make  no  differ- 
once.     Bnt  enough  of  this. 

I  set  out  on  Monday  last  from  Innsbruck  with  my  knap- 
sack, and  walked  across  the  Brenner,  up  the  valley  of  the 
Sill,  down  llie  valley  of  the  Eisacb,  tamed  off  at  Mitten- 
wald,  passed  along  the  valley  of  the  Bienc,  threaded  the 
pass  of  Ampezzo,  and  in  three  days  and  a  half  arrived  at 
Coitona,  within  twenty-four  houts  of  Venice.  The  pass  of 
AmpezEo  is  glorious.  The  road  winds  through  serrated  and 
striking  mouiilains,  ia  one  place  under  a  glacier.  It  was 
a  beautiful  dny  wlien  I  passed,  and  I  bad  the  full  enjoyment 
of  it, — at  least  the  first  half.     After  that,  rain  felt  In  tor 
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mont,  and  two  1^  time  I  got  to  Cortona,  I  wM  drenched.  But 
tides  tbe  finest  iat,  only  enhanced  ihe  grandeur.  Gleuu 
mustrnm.  In  thtje  revealed  the  more  distant  peaks,  and  tbe 
"""if  ^  w*^  "curiously  and  wildly  round  tbe  neater  onee, 
art,  gculptoTOre  thing  ^k^  sublime.  ....  Yesterday  from  a 
comparti^t^  Castleruth,  beautifully  perched  upon  an  emi- 
"^.uce  commanding  views  in  every  direction,  and  directly 
under  one  of  tbe  finest  ttf  the  grand  dolomite  crags,  I  began 
to  descend  a  most  steep  mountain  down  to  Botzen.  It  was 
the  hardest  part  of  the  whole  walk, — blistered  me  sevuely, 
wrung  my  ankle  by  a  slip,  —  but  winds  through  scenery  of 
enchanting  beauty,  (iU,  at  the  foot,  it  leads  by  a  single  wooden 
arch  thrown  high  across  the  Eisach  into  the  road  towards 
Botzen,  twelve  miles  above  it,  —  the  same  road  which  I 
had  quitted  when  I  turned  off  at  Mittenwald  to  tbe  Passier 
Tlial.  Southern  scenery  was  now  making  its  appearance. 
Luxuriant  trellisied  vines,  pumpkins  lying  rich  and  yellow 
on  the  grotind,  a  more  genial  and  almost  sultry  air  told  that 
the  land  of  sunny  skies  was  n<d  far  off*.  Botzen,  more  south 
than  which  I  do  not  go,  lies  at  the  junction  of  two  valleys, 
the  vale  of  the  Eisech  and  that  of  the  Adige,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  hills  which  overhang  the  town;  vines  and  fig- 
trees,  mulberries,  pumkins,  &C.,  dothe  their  sides.  To-day 
I  met  an  English  physician  at  table,  who  has  lived  twenty- 
five  years  in  Bohemia,  —  looks  German,  speaks  English  with 
hesitation,  —  and  from  him  I  have  got  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation respecting  the  Tyrol  and  German  authors.  He  says 
Jean  Paul  is  despised,  —  has  no  claim  to  the  title  of  a 
thinker;  that  the  first  Germans  look  down  on  all  the  mtiB> 
physical  school ;  and  that  the  metaphysidans,  almost  to  « 
man,  are  defective  in  character. 
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XV. 

BGtal  da  PiIium  OtiirlM,  HsLdalbWK:  Ootobn-  a*,  ie4a. 

Mt  DSA2 ,  —  Iliaiik  yon  for  your  affecUcmate  and 

kind  letl«r  which  I  received  this  moming,  and  which  I  hasten 
«t  once  to  ansver.  Yet  I  scarcely  know  how  to  answer  it. 
I  would  not  willingly  conceal  any  part  of  my  heart  from 
you,  yet  I  fear  I  coold  not  intelligibly  tell  yon  all,  though 
I  out  pat  it  in  reiy  distinct  English  for  myself.  At  least, 
tet  your  ntiiid  at  rest  on  one  point.  Whatever  mental  trials 
I  may  experience,  yon  are  not  reaponsible  for  any.  I  have 
beard  yoQ  state  difflcnities,  but  never  argae  for  them ;  and 
tbe  difficulties  could  not  come  upon  my  mind  for  the  first 
time,  —  of  a  man  who  had  read  theological  and  philoaophi- 
cal  cootroveray,  —  long  before,  with  piunful  interest,  —  a 
van,  who,  at  different  times,  has  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Ihought,  in  which  Jonathan  Edwards,  Plato,  Lucretius, 
Tliomas  Brown,  Carlyle,  Emerson,  and  Fichte  lived,  —  who 
has  steeped  his  son!  and  memory  in  Byron's  strong  feelings, 
—  who  has  walked  with  Newman  years  ago  to  the  brink 
of  an  awful  predpioe,  and  chosen  rather  to  look  npon  it 
calmly,  and  know  the  worst  of  the  secrets  of  the  darkness, 
than  recml  with  Newman,  in  fear  and  tenderness,  back  to 
the  infallibility  of  Bomanism.  Such  a  man  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  influenced  by  a  few  casual  statements  of  diffi- 
cnliies  which  he  bad  read  of  a  thousand  times  before.  I 
lutew  well  what  the  state  of  your  mind  had  been.  I  thought 
I  knew  what  it  it,  and  llierefore  never,  except  in  a  walk 
ence,  in  answer  to  a  searching  question,  did  I  ever  hint  to 
yon  what  was  the  attraction  to  my  mind  in  such  books.  A 
man,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  "  ought  to  bum  his  own  smoke, 
if  he  cannot  convert  it  into  clear  fiame."  For  this  reason, 
I  shall  not' enter  npon  these  points,  except  supcrflciaUy. 
I  bm  quite  sure  that  what  you  say  is  true  about  getting 
tniih, — at  least  troth  enough,  —  at  last,  and  I  am  quite  wilk 
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iag  to  stnigi^e  on  in  twili^t  nntil  tiie  ligbt  comes. '  IVne, 
manlj  elruggle  cannot  foil  I  know  that.  Oaly  a  man 
most  Btru^le  alone.  Hi"  own  view  of  truth,  or  rather  his 
own  waj  of  viewing  it,  and  that  alone,  will  give  Mm  rect. 
He  can  only  adt^t  the  views  of  other  minds  for  a  dme ;  and 
BO  long  as  his  own  is  inert,  the  help  that  hie  gets  directly 
from  others  generaUj  does  no  good.  Indirect,  casoal  hints 
Kmetimes  do  much.  I  have  never  said  so  much  as  this  to 
anj  one  in  England,  and,  of  course,  jou  will  hindljr  not  even 
hint  iL  Here,  in  Germany,  I  have  convened  much  and 
fraelj  <m  the  points  of  difficulty.  I  liave  found  minds  here 
that  understand  me  if  they  cannot  help  me,  and  in  the  con- 
viction that  a  treasure  lies  near  me  in  German  litenttDt«, 
I  am  tagging  away  night  and  day  at  the  SQperincnmbent 
earth,  in  order  hereafter  to  get  at  it.  Indeed,  I  have  already 
plunged  into  it,  perhaps  too  suddenly,  conaidering  my  rudi- 
mental  acquaintance  with  the  language.  Some  things  I  am 
certain  of,  and  these  are  my  UruicAen,  which  cannot  be 
taken  away  from  me.  I  have  got  so  far  as  this.  Uoral 
goodness  and  moral  beauty  are  realities,  lying  at  the  hasis, 
and  beneath  alt  forms  of  the  best  religious  expresaioDS. 
They  are  no  dream,  and  they  are  not  mere  utilitarian  ocm- 
veniences.  That  suspidou  was  an  agony  once.  It  is  passing 
away.  After  finding  littleness  where  I  expected  nt^eoeas, 
and  impurity  where  I  thought  there  was  spotlessness,  again 
and  again  I  despured  of  the  reality  of  goodness.  But  in  all 
that  struggle,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  the  bewOderment  never 
told  upon  my  conduct.  In  the  thickest  darkness,  I  tried  to 
keep  my  eye  on  nobleness  and  goodness,  even  when  I  bus- 
pccted  they  were  only  Will-o'-the- Wisps.  Indeed,  1  startled 
au  Epicurean  philosopher  some  time  ago,  here  in  Germany, 
with  the  vehemence  with  which  I  maintained  this.  He  was 
defending  Goethe's  views  and  life,  and  I  poured  out  my  in- 
dignation in  such  a  storm  of  fury,  that  he  quite  cowered 
before  the  blast,  and  between  seven  and  eight  uc^t  morning 
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■ludoasl;  b^g|ed  me  to  believA  that  he  had  oventated  his 
own  Tuns.  I  had  rather  be  a  Stoic  in  hell-fire  than  an 
Epicurean  on  his  priodples,  or  Goethe's,  if  they  be  Goethe's. 
I  am  anxions  to  set  joa  at  rest  upon  this  point,  for  reallj 
yon  are  respwisible  for  nothing.  Indeed,  a  man  most  hare 
been  proftrandly  and  incredibly  ignorant  of  literature,  if 
these  things  had  presented  tbemselvea  to  him  in  a  feir  con- 
Tersations  in  a  new  light.  As  to  the  ministry,  I  am  in 
infinite  perplexity.  To  give  it  np  seems  throwing  away  the 
only  iqtportnnity  of  doing  good  in  this  short  li&  that  is 
DOW  avulable  to  me.  Tet  to  cootinne  i^  when  my  whole 
■onl  is  stm^ling  with  meaning  that  I  cannot  make  intel' 
ligible,  —  when  I  am  perpetually  bewildering  people,  and 
saying  the  thing  I  do  not  mean,  —  to  go  <m  teaching  and 
preaching  when  my  own  heart  is  dark,  and  lacks  the  light 
I  endeavor  to  impart,  —  when  I  feel  as  if  it  lay  npon  me, 
like  a  destiny,  to  speak  truth,  and  not  as  Cassandra,  lo  be 
disbelieved,  bnt  to  be  forever  unintelligible  to  my  brother 
man,  —  is  very  wretched.  . .  . 

I  intend  to  spend  the  reminder  of  my  Ume  is  Hddeltierg. 
Several  English  fkmiliee  are  here ;  some  of  them  well- 
informed  and  agreeable  people.  Heidelberg  is  a  lovely  spot. 
When  I  first  saw  it,  I  thooght  it  the  loveliest  I  had  ever 
beheld.  Bnt  it  was  summer  then,  and  I  was  five  years 
yoonger.  Moreover,  I  have  seen  the  grandest  scenery  per- 
haps on  earth  since  then.  Still  I  admire  it  much,  very  much, 
and  love  to  wander  alone  beside  its  winding  river,  especially 
at  sunset,  when  the  broad  stream  of  yellow  light  streams 
•bug  its  whole  length,  almost  frran  Mannhdm  to  where  I 
stand.  The  castle  heists  and  labyrinths,  and  the  walks  on 
the  hill  above,  are  all  fnll  d  bean^.  And  now,  my  dear 
— >ikrewell,  and  God  bless' yon. 
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H«tabett'*  HoUt,  PicddiUr:  Junury  1, 184T. 

Mt  deab ,  —  Ab  to  all  joa  said  about  a  creed,  I 

never  knew  any  sane  man  who  doubted  an;  part  of  what  jou 
urged  upon  me  eo  warmly.  That  Christianity  is  tme,  that 
Christ's  cbaraotor  is  high,  that  to  do  good  is  better  than  to  do 
wrong,  I  suppose  are  axioms.  But  Faulus,  eren  Strausd^ 
would  admit  all  this,  and  Sodnians  would  demand  a  great 
deal  more  before  they  would  call  a  man  a  Chris^an.  Such 
p4Hnta  never  seemed  uucertain  to  me,  except  in  moments  of 
very  bad  dyspepsia,  and  then  the  dimness  of  the  eye  makes 
everything  look  black.  But  you  will  remember  that  this 
creed  leaves  all  that  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  easen- 
tials  of  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from  natural  religion, 
DDdetermined.  For  instance,  suppose  a  man  puts  the  ques- 
tion, Who  was  Christ?  What  are  miracles?  What  do  you 
mean  by  inspiration  ?  Is  the  resurrection  a  fact  or  a  myth  ? 
What  saves  a  man, — bis  own  character,  or  that  of  another? 
Is  the  next  life  individual  consdousoess,  or  continuation  of 
the  consciousness  of  the  universe  ?  To  these  and  tvrenty  other 
questions  which  I  could  put,  Krause  would  return  one  an- 
swer, Neander  another,  and  Dr.  Chalmers  another;  and  I 
am  certain  that  neither  of  the  two  last  would  be  satisfied 
with  even  all  that  you  urged  as  constituting  Christianity,  — 
no,  nor  a  great  deal  more  in  addition.  Those  are  not  points 
on  which  any  man  in  health  can  suffera  doubt  to  last  three 
quarters  of  a  second.  And  the  questions  I  have  mentioned,  I 
mention  not  as  perplexing  myself  (on  that  I  say  nothing), 
but  as  touching  the  real  vitals  of  the  question,  which  all  you 
Dige  does  not  touch.  But  now  to  quit  this  subject.  My 
nund  is  more  under  control  than  it  was,  —  my  nerves  braced 
by  the  surrender  of  Cbristchurcb,  and  in  proof  of  this,  I 
mean  to  keep  my  weakness  and  wretchedness  to  myself  in- 
stead of  plaguing  my  friends  with  them. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

OXFOBD. 

iMnn  la  CbBlUiil.am.  — SntTsudBT  of  Canej  of  Christoharah.  ~  H* 
•oospt*  ths  Cbtrga  of  St.  Ebb«'a,  Oxrard.  —  Pofitlou  in  Sslition  t>  tha 
High  Cborcb  add  ttts  Eruigallol  PutlM.  —  Bsaolti  of  hia  Woil  oa  tha 
Pari^  of  St.  Ebba't  and  on  blniaeir.  — Triuitr  Cbapel,  BrightoD,  is 
oBbred  to  bim.  — Bo  rafiuaa  bat  aflerwardt  a«ccpti  the  offer.  —  Sad 


AFTER  an  absence  of  nearly  three  months,  Mr. 
Robertson  returned  to  Cheltenham.  Hehaddni> 
ing  hU  stay  at  Heidelberg  sarrendered  the  conwy  of 
Christchorch  with  feelings  of  nnmixed  pain. 

Xy  fitther  (be  writes  from  Cheltenham,  March  2,  1847) 
Bbowed  me  yota  letter  to  bim  contaioitig  an  inquiry  respect- 
.  ing  mj  health,  and  I  answer  it  in  his  stead.  I  have  been 
Tery  anwetl,  thoroughly  done  up,  mentally  and  bodily.  I 
wandered  six  weeks  in  the  Tyrol  alone,  trying  the  effect  of 
monotaia  air  and  hard  exercise.  Afier  that  I  spent  about 
nine  weeks  at  Heidelbe^,  where  I  took  the  duty,  got  much 
interested  in  and  attached  to  the  congregaUon,  studied  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  Krause,  and  got  hack  something  like  calmness 
and  health  again. 

I  am  now  well,  bat  idle  and  useless.  I  hare  t^ven  up  the 
curacy  of  Chrislchorcb.  If  I  take  work,  it  must  be  single- 
handed.  I  am  afraid  I  can  no  longer  brook  to  walk  in  lead- 
ing-etrii^ ;  but,  however,  enough  of  this. 

As  his  health  increased  and  his  mind  recovered  front 
the  tempest  which  had  swept  over  it,  he  began  to  be 
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impatsent  lor  Dome  labor.  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  of- 
fered him  a  chaplaincy  in  his  diocese,  with  the  promise 
of  a  canomy,  hat  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  home.  He 
then  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  with  whom,  aa 
Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  he  had  been  acqoainted  at 
Winchester,  placing  himself  at  his  lordship's  disposal, 
and  asked  for  some  employment. 

The  bishop  at  once  o^red  him  the  charge  of  St 
Ebbe's,  Oxford.  The  church  was  sitaated  in  one  of 
ihe  worst  parts  of  the  town.  The  parish  had  not  been 
regularly  worked  for  some  time,  owing  to  the  severe  ill- 
ness of  the  incumbent.  It  was  a  difficult  post,  and  the 
emolument  was  -very  small.  Mr.  Robertson  hesitated 
before  accepting  it,  not  on  accoont  of  the  disadvantages, 
but  becatiae  c^  bis  disagreement  with  the  known  views 
<^  lbs  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Before  my  son  (writes  Captun  Bobartson)  went  to  St. 
Ebbe's,  he  saw  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  frankly  told  hira 
that  he  did  not  hold,  and  theiefore  could  not  preach,  (he  doc- 
trine of  Bf^tismal  Begeneratioo.  The  Bishop  replied,  "  I 
give  my  dergy  a  large  circle  to  woik  in,  and  if  they  do  not 
■tep  beyond  that  I  do  not  interfere.  I  shall  be  glad,  bow- 
ever,io  hear  your  views  on  the  subject."  An  hour's  conver- 
sation followed,  and  at  the  close  his  lordship  said,  "Well, 
Mr.  Bobertson,  yon  have  well  maintained  yoor  pomtion,  and 
I  renew  my  offer."    It  was  at  once  accepted. 

From  his  connection  with  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  it  has 
been  hinted  that  Mr.  Robertson  sympathized  at  this 
time  with  the  views  of  the  High  Church  party.  It 
may  be  well  here  to  set  that  qnestion  at  rest  He  had 
no  sympathy  with  their  views ;  but  he  had  a  great  deal 
of  sympathy  with  the  men  who  held  them,  with  tlwir 
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Belf-derotwn,  and  irith  their  writings.  He  reverenced 
the  aelf-sacrificmg  work  which  they  were  performing 
wmoag  poor  aud  neglected  parishes.  He  sud  tbst,  as  & 
body,  they  bad  reaaserted  tbe  doctrine  of  a  spiritual 
resurrection,  whicb  bad  been  alnHMt  pat  oat  of  sight  by 
the  "Evangdicftl"  party.  Ho  read  Newman's  ser- 
mons with  profit  and  delight  to  the  day  of  his  ^eath. 
There  was  no  book  which  he  studied  more  carefiilly  or 
held  in  hi^er  honor  than  the  "  Christian  Year."  It 
seemed  to  him  that  some  of  its  poems  were  little  short 
of  inspiration.  He  saw  in  the  importance  which  the 
Tractarians  gave  to  fc«ms  a  ralaable  element  which  be 
DOTer  loet  sight  of  in  his  teaching.  Only,  while  they 
seemed  to  say  that  forms  coald  produce  life,  he  stud  that 
forms  were  necessary  only  to  support  life ;  but  for  that 
they  were  necessaty.  To  use  his  own  ilTustration : 
bread  will  not  create  life,  but  life  cannot  be  kept  up 
withont  bread.  On  the  satQect  of  Baptism,  he  felt  no 
sympathy  with  the  Evangelical  view,  which  left  it 
doubtiiil  whether  the  baptized  child  was  a  child  of  God 
or  not ;  but  because  the  Tractarian  view  declared  that 
all  b<^tiaed  persons  were  children  of  God,  he  could  so 
far  sympathize  with  it.  But  on  all  other  points,  start- 
ing as  he  did  &om  the  basis  that  Baptism  declared  and 
did  not  create  the  fact  fst  sonship,  his  difference  was 
radicaL  The  peraecntion  too  which  this  party  suffered, 
secured  his  sympathy.  He  even  believed  that  it  had 
received  but  scant  justice  from  one  with  whom  he  large- 
ly  agreed.  He  mcuntuned  that  Dr.  Arnold  did  not  stand 
qoite  impartially  between  the  Evangelicals  and  Tracta- 
rians, but  judged  the  former  less  severely  than  the 
Utter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  he  him- 
ialf  showed  bat  scant  jostice  to  the  Evangelical  party. 
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He  seems  to  have  imputed  to  all  its  adherents  the  views 
of  the  Record  newspaper.  He  sometimes  forces  cooclu* 
flions  upon  them  which  the  great  body  of  them  wonld 
repudiate.  He  overstates,  unconsciously,  some  of  their 
opinions.  If  there  was  any  intolerance  in  his  nature  it 
oozed  out  here.  But  surrounded  as  he  was  by  theoi  at 
fiiighton  J  constantly  attacked,  by  some  maniiilly,  by  oth- 
ers in  an  underhand  manner ;  the  victim  of  innuendoes 
and  slander,  it  was  difficult  for  him  always  to  be  smooth- 
tongued. Kor  was  be  now  or  afterwards  the  leader  or 
the  servant  of  any  party  in  the  Church,  He  stood 
alone.  Ho'  fought  out  his  principles  alone.  He  has 
been  called  a  follower  of  Mr.  Maurice;  but  though 
holding  Mr.  Maurice  in  veneration,  he  differed  on  many 
and  important  points  &om  both  him  and  Professor 
Kingsley.  He  was  the  child  of  no  theolo^cal  &ther. 
At  this  time,  however,  when  a  new  impulse  had  come 
upon  his  life,  —  when  he  was  unshackled  by  a  subordi- 
nate  position,  — he  was  least  of  all  thinking  of  party  op- 
position or  party  teaching.  One  was  his  Captain,  even 
Christ ;  and  he  did  not  care,  provided  he  fought  under 
Him  the  good  fight,  what  regiment  he  belonged  to. 
All  were  .his  brothers  in  arms  who  were  loyal  to  his 
Master's  canse.  He  was  ready,  luider  great  worldly 
disadvsmtages,  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope  which  the  bishop 
ofiered  him.  He  did  not  accept  it  with  any  bright  ex- 
pectations. His  experience,  as  he  states  iii  the  follow- 
ing letter,  had  been  very  painfhl :  — 


:  May  8, 131T. 

I  have  just  accepted  St.  Ebbe's,  Oxford  (offered  by  the 
bishop),  afier  once  refusing  it.  But  as  he  seemed  deurous  I 
Bhuold  take  it,  I  conseuted,  though  relnctantly.     It  is  a  for- 
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lorn  bope,  I  fear,  and  the  stipend  is  miserable ;  .  .  .  .  >^ 
mllogcther  I  feel  depreaaed  at  the  prospect, of  a  reeidence  in 
Oxford,  vith  its  cold,  formal,  forbidding  conTenUonalisms. 
But  for  tbe  present  it  seems  the  path  of  duty,  and  I  am  pre-  ' 
pared  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Nor  do  I  ever  expect  to  find 
the  line  of  dutj  —  lying,  as  it  does,  up  tbe  bill,  with  the  ctoh 
nt  the  top  of  it — a  pleasant  path. 

....  I  have  lately,  as  I  tdd  yon,  given  np  Gbrist< 
cborch  here  with  feelings  of  inexpressible  pain.  A  ministry 
of  twilight,  at  tbe  best,  and  difficnlty,  faaa  closed.  Every  ef- 
fort has  been  crowned  with  the  most  signal  fiulure,  and  I 
shrink  sometimes  almost  in  ttatara  fiom  the  idea  of  begin- 
m'ng  work  again,  with  the  pos^bilily  of  five  such  years  once 
more  before  me.  This  is  not  aa  encooraging  tone  of  mind 
to  begin  a  ministry  with,  so  beset  with  difficnlties  as  St- 
Ebbe's.  However,  as  I  certainly  have  no  earthly  indnce- 
ment  to  take  it,  perhaps  the  work  may  be  hieet,  even  though 


In  appearance,  at  least,  that  work  was  blest.  The 
place  endrelj  yielded  to  htm.  The  nana]  attendants  of 
the  chorch,  as  well  as  the  roogh  aod  poor  people  of  the 
parish,  among  -whom  he  labored  bithfoUy,  made  them- 
selves over  to  him  at  once.  The  nndeipi^uateB,  a 
sensitive  tonchstone  of  a  man's  worth,  dropped  in  one 
by  one  at  first,  and  then  rushed  to  hear  him  in  crowds. 
"  Every  Sunday,"  says  a  friend  who  visited  hun  at  Ox- 
ford, "  the  church  was  thronged  with  these  yoting  men, 
who  hung  breathlessly  on  every  word  he  uttered." 
Here,  then,  for  the  first  time,  he  began  to  make  himself 
felt,  and  to  feel  what  he  could  do.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  he  was  entirely  free ;  able  to  say,  wi^oat  c^po- 
ntion  &om  without,  without  a  shadow  of  inward  re- 
stiaiut,  tbe  thing  in  his  own  heart.    Here,  too,  for  the 
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first  tvne,  perbaps,  he  rested  firmly  on  principles  which 
lie  bad  secured  at  the  price  of  a  terrible  spniitual  con- 
test. He  became  more  peaceful.  The  dark  shadow  of 
fiulnre  began  to  pass  awaj.  But  be  was  ill  at  ease ; 
Gfe  lay  upon  him  very  heavily ;  it  seemed,  do  what  he 
might,  diat  he  could  not  be  happy. 

It  was  now  that,  afier  two  months  of  work  at  St. 
Gbbe's,  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  Tacant  by  the  retire- 
nent  of  Mr.  Kennaway,  was  o&red  to  him.  He  re- 
vised at  once. 

He  thought  it  would  be  a  discourtesy  to  the  Bisb(^ 
■ad  a  &ilure  in  manly  da^,  to  sorreitder  St.  fibbe't. 
I^te  material  advantages  be  would  gain  made  him  su«* 
|ii<iti.(>s  of  himself.  The  tbilowiag  letters  give  the  fiir- 
Oiei  iuaijory  of  this  transaction,  ezfailHt  the  self-sacri- 
ficing bjjirit  which  inspired  his  life,  and  will  dose  this 
brief  idMft'd  of  bis  Oxford  ministry :  — 

'Oxlbid  :  Jwtj  S,  IMT. 

Uy  plam,  as  yon  are  rightly  infonued,  are  altwed,  and  I 
am  only  waiting,  till  the  Biafaep  can  release  ms  by  sending  a 
snbctitnte,  to  go  ts  BrigbtoB.  I  leftued  Trinity  at  first  dis- 
tinctly ;  but  aAtJ  a  day  or  two  a  letter  oeme  expressing  dte 
regret  of  the  trustees,  Bev.  James  Anderson,  Lord  Teiga- 
mouth,  and  Mr.  Tboraton,  at  my  deosion,  and  asking  me  to 
rectmsider  it.  At  the  same  dnw  they  enclosed  a  letter  from 
the  bishop  of  Oxford,  in  answer  to  a  request  from  them, 
which  gave  them  permiBatou  to  open  the  negotiatioa  again, 
by  releasing  me,  if  I  wished,  from  my  engagement.  I  eboold 
tdl  yon  that  this  letter  came  just  as  I  was  in  great  perplex- 
ity about  cert^n  difficulties  which  had  arisen  in  the  way  of 
a  retudence  in  Oxford,  and  singularly  coinciiiental  in  point 
<£  time.  I  therefore  referred  it  to  the  Bishop's  dedsion,  ask- 
.ing  his  opnion ;  not  as  to  irtiat  he  would  like,  for  I  knew  bs 
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would  mah  me  to  keep  Oxford;  nor  as  to  what  would  ba 
moet  advantageous  to  me,  for  SOOL  a  jear  is  better  thin 
115L,  but  what  he  Uionght  my  dotjr:  conaidering  the  sphere 
of  nsofulnesB  ^iporeot  in  OxAwd,  sad  the  drawbacks  in  & 
watetiag-fUoe  nunistry,  such  as  the  temptadons  to  Tani^, 
the  improbability  of  inflnencing  diaracter  deeply,  dbc.  He 
replied  that  he  thcxight  U  my  duty  to  acc^t  Trinity,  bo  I  go, 
reluctantly.  ...  I  mucht  deeply  regret  that  difficulties  have 
prerfiDted  my  lemainiog;  So  grand  an  opening  for  impor- 
tant, but  not  glittOTing  mefnlneea,  I  shall  probeb^  iieTer  haTe 
again.  However,  I  believe,  if  I  can  read  my  own  heart, 
that  I  have  acted  bonestly.  Z  am  sure  I  go  to  a  place  &om 
which  I  dirink,  and  with  small  hope,  and  much  misgiving. 

However,  I  will  try  to  do  my  work.  Uy  lift,  if  I  may 
judge  by  the  dedine  of  mental  accnru^,  and  strength,  and 
the  weakening  of  Berve,  bat  got  more  than  half  way,  and 
the  rest  is  dewn'^iilL  The  half-way  honse  is  behind :  and  if 
Brighton  be  another  form  of  Cheltenham,  home  cannot  be 
very  far  oS*.  I  am  getldng  tired.  And  the  complexion  of 
my  spontaneous  thoughts  now  ii  increasing  the  contemplfttian 
of  rest.  Best  in  God  and  Love.  Deep  repoee  in  that  still 
country  where  the  mystery  of  this  strange  life  is  solved,  and 
the  most  fevertih  heart  lays  down  its  load  at  last. 
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BRIGHTON  — 1847,  IBW. 

Alrinl  at  Brigfaloo.  —  Trinltj  Cliapel.  —  Death  of  hli  iD&nt  Diughtar.  — 
8«tf-«iialyBia  and  BeaolnUoni  on  cntsriiig  on  hii  Miniitry  at  BrIghCtti. 
—  First  Strman. —  CliaraDtoriatlos  of  his  tsaohing,  —  Rapid  Increu* 
of  hii  Cosgregatloii.  —  AppreciatBd  by  Serrasts  aad  Working  Man. — 
Wida  Sphera  of  Woric  at  Brlgttton.  —  Tbe  qnestioni  roiaod  by  ttae  BsTO- 
latioDS  of  1S4B,  Bad  bow  be  met  them.  —  AfteniooD  Lectnna  on  tha 

Fint  Book  of  Samael.  —  Bualn  of  thaa  LeoCam Fmmdatleii  of 

the  Working  Mui'i  Institute.  —  He  It  asked  Co  dehver  the  Opaalng 
Laotara. — His  Answer,  and  his  Opinions  on  the  laetiCation.  —  Dallrery 
of  the  Fint  Address.  —  81s  boldness  of  Speeeh.  —  Eadearor  to  noon- 
eile  Bieh  and  Poor.  —  QnallBoations  which  flitad  him  to  be  a  Uadi- 
•lor. 
Lettan  ftom  Augiut  fi,  lUT,  to  Jpnaarj  G,  IHS. 

IN  the  August  of  1847  Mr.  Robertson  came  to 
Brighton.  The  short  period  daring  which  he  had 
preached  at  Oxford  was  the  pause  which  always  occurs 
after  a  reTolutiou  of  thought,  before  the  new  ideas  have 
gained  sufficient  strength  and  roundness  to  be  used 
with  ease.  At  Oxford  he  was  like  the  swimmer  who 
has  for  the  first  time  ventured  into  deep  water;  at 
Brighton  he  struck  out  boldlj  into  the  open  sea.  There 
was  no  hesitation,  no  reticence  in  bis  teaching.  In  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  his 
"  soul,  left  to  explore  its  own  recesses,  and  to  feel  its 
nothingness  in  the  presence  of  the  Infinite,"  had  fixed 
Its  foundations  deep  and  sure.  From  henceforward,  his 
*eIi^ous  convictions  never  wavered,  and  the  principles 
of  his  teaching  never  changed. 
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llie  tmmj  aspect  of  his  new  home  pleased  him. 
The  bracing  air,  the  clear  sea,  and  the  breezy  expanse 
of  i>astiire  above  the  town,  seemed  to  sympathize  with 
his  active  frame,  his  free  mind,  and  his  large  heart. 
The  constant  change  of  light  and  shadow  on  the  wide 
waters  of  the  Channel,  and  on  the  grassy  bosses  and 
slopes  of  the  Downs,  freed  the  scenery  from  the  monot- 
ony which  made  him  impatient;  and  the  magnificent 
cfoud-land  and  the  sonsets  which  adorn  the  evenings  of 
Brighton  came  upon  him  then,  and  always,  with  a  sur- 
prise of  pleasure.  It  was  his  custom,  when  worn  out 
with  the  excitement  of  work,  or  when  he  was  prepar- 
ing in  thought  his  sermons,  to  walk  along  the  edge  of 
the  cli£&,  or  into  the  green  recesses  of  the  old  coast  linef 
and  sitting  down  where  he  could  command  a  full  view 
of  sea  and  sky,  restore  his  heart  with  the  calm,  or  awake 
his  imagination  with  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

But,  on  his  first  coming  to  Brighton,  be  had  but  few 
moments  of  quiet  or  enjoyment.  He  was  wholly  occu- 
pied in  boose  hunting,  and  with  the  arrangements  ne- 
cessary for  assuming  the  direction  of  Trinity  Chapel, 
The  following  letters  snm  np  the  history  of  the  first  few 
months  of  his  life  at  Brighton ;  — 

■t  Uontpelier  Terrace,  Brlgbtoo:  AagDit  B,  tS4T. 

Ml  DEAR ,  —  At  last  I  am  able  to  tell  you  that  we 

have  tixed  upon  a  house,  —  the  above  being  the  address,^ 
into  which  we  hope  to  move  to-morrow.  ...  I  can  form  do 
conception  yet  of  how  I  shall  like  my  work.  Brigiiton  is 
too  large  10  have  the  disagreeable  peculiariljes  of  Chelten- 
ham ;  and  Kennaway'a  congregatioD  seems  to  be  chiefly 
composed  a(  tradesmen.  .  That  will  relieve  me  from  much 
that  I  expect<;d  of  unpleasantness.  Sdll,  looking  at  the 
many  disadvantages  there  are,  I  have  great  mtogiviDgs  as  ta 
e*  I 
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thnt  kind  of  succees  which  a  proprietary-chapel  needs, — tl« 
GUiog  of  seeU,  &c.  But  Brightoa  seems  a  healthy  plaoci 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  bracing.  My  wife  a  decidedly  betlei 
than  in  Chelteuham;  and  the  heir  to  my  estates  and  title 
spends  hours  on  the  beach,  tosung  stones  into  the  sea,  with- 
out  speculating  about  their  future  destinies,'  or  the  probable 
depth  of  the  ocean  into  which  they  &U. 

»  UoD^liat'l'wnce,  BHehton.-  Nommbtr  IB,  IBIT. 

Mr  DEAB , — I  only  write  yoo  one  line  to  tell  you 

of  a  sad  loss  and  disappointment  we  have  juat  sust^ned. 
My  wife  has  been  prematurely  confined,  and  the  little  girl,  a 
perfectly  beautiful  little  thing,  is  dead.  I  have  jost  returned 
from  putting  my  little  beautiful  one  myself  into  her  grave, 
after  a  last  look  at  her  calm,  placid  countenance  lying  in  Eer 
coffin.  It  was  by  starlight,  with  only  the  sexton  pres^it; 
but  it  was  more  congenial  to  my  heart  to  bury  ber  so  than 
in  the  midst  of  a  croird,  in  the  glaring  daylight,  with  a  ser* 
vice  gabbled  over  ber.  In  the  infinite  expanse  of  darkness 
there  was  more  of  heaven  and  more  of  God,  to  my  soul  at 
least,  and  more  of  that  deep,  still  rest,  more  profoand  than 
death,  of  which  death  ia  but  a  shadow,  for  which  we  are  all 
craving,  and  in  the  depths  of  which  we  shall  soon  be  —  how 
soon!  My  poor  wife  is  sadly  cat  up,  and  looking  ghastly 
and  haggard ;  but  Taylor  says  she  is  going  on  perfectly  well. 
I  was  away  in  Loudon  when  it  took  place  (Friday),  and  did 
not  get  home  till  Saturday  night  to  be  startled  by  the  unex- 
pected  news.  How  I  got  through  yesterday's  services  I 
scarcely  know,  unprepared  and  upset  as  I  was ;  but  I  did  get 
through.  I  am  very  much  disappointed,  but  I  feel  that  Infi- 
nite Love  guides  all. 

An  account  of  his  mlnistiy  at  Brighton  cannot  have 
a  better  introduction  than  the  following,  written  on  hia 
arrival  at  Brighton.  It  is  foil  of  caretnl  foresight  of  the 
difficulties  likelj  to  beset  him.    It  marks  tlie  earnest- 
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neaa  witih  whic!i  he  studied  his  own  heart,  and  resolved 
to  do  his  duty. 

1.  I  want  two  things,  —  habit  of  order  and  <£»  imU.  I 
be^n  mauj  things  and  rebe^n,  each  time  with  greater  dis- 
relish and  self-distrasL  At  last,  li&  will  be  i  broken  series 
o(  nndnished  enterprisee. 

Hence,  I  mmt  resolve  to  finish:  and  to  do  t^iis,  I  most 
not  nndertake*  till  I  have  well  weighed,  e.  ^  I  will  not  now 
give  np  German.  I  will  study  Scripture-books  tborooghlj 
throiigh,  histories  separately  and  thoroughly. 

I  am  conscious  of  having  developed  my  mind  and  charao- 
ter  more  truly,  and  with  more  fidelity  at  Winchester  than 
anywhere.  Looking  back,  I  think  I  perceive  reasons  for 
thia.  Firet,  I  went  out  little :  hence,  perfected  what  I  un. 
derlook  before  fresh  impulses  started  up  to  destroy  the 
novelty  atad  interest  of  the  impulse  already  set  in  moUon. 
It  came  to  its  limit  uoezhausted,  e.  g.  in  studying 'Edwards. 

Hence,  I  think,  it  will  be  wise  at  Brighton  to  go  out  little; 
and  even  to  ezerdse  self-denial  in  this.  But  I  will  not  com 
mit  myself  to  any  plan  by  txprtutd  resolve.  I  have  now 
only  a  few  years  to  live.  "  Mein  Gott  1  emst  ist  das  Leben  I 
mSchte  ich  es  fUblen  I " 

My  danger  is  excitability,  —  even  in  Scripture  conversa- 
tions was  it  not  so  ?  This  makes  me  effeminate,  irresolute, 
weak  in  character,  —  led  by  drcumstances,  not  bending  them 
by  strong  will  to  my  own  plan  and  purpose.  Therefore,  I 
must  seek  calm  in  regular  duty,  avoiding  desultory  reading,  — 
desultory  visits. 

2.  Artificial  excellmctt,  —  Gloodness  demands  a  certain 
degree  of  nerve,  impulse,  sudden  inspiration.  Characters  too 
much  trained  miss  these.  Some  turn  their  eyes  perpetually 
on  self  in  painful  self-examination.  Suspicioa  destroys  the 
ilan  of  virtue,  its  freshness,  grace,  beauty,  and  spontaneous- 
ness.  Artificial  merits  are  like  artificial  flowers,  —  scentleni 
Cultivate  natural,  not  unnatural  exoelleoces. 
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3.  Explanations  are  bad  things.  "Mao  belrBgt  sicb  oder 
den  andern,  und  meisl  beide.  Gotz."  Toq  preBcrre  your 
owD  dignity  by  not  entering  ioto  them.  The  character 
which  cannot  defend  itself  is  not  worth  defending. 

4.  Mg  mind  it  di^^ult  to  get  into  aoivity,  —  unbewegsam. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  prepare  for  epeakiDg,  preaching,  &C., 
it  is  good  to  take  a  stirring  boolc,  even  if  not  directly  tonch- 
ing  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  Love  is  al)  with  me.  Slental 
power  comes  from  interest  in  a  subject.  What  I  have  to  set 
in  motion  is  Borne  grand  notion,  —  such  as  duty,  beau^,  time 
in  its  rapid  flight,  && 

He  preached  for  the  first  time  in  Trinity  Chapel  oti 
the  15th  of  August,  1847.  Hia  sermon,  on  a  favorite 
Bubject,  —  "The  Jews  require  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks 
seek  after  wisdom,  but  we  preach  Christ  crucified,"  4c., 
—  at  once  awoke  criticism  and  interest.  As  his  pecu- 
liar views  developed  themselves,  many  of  the  old  con- 
gregation left  the  church.  Their  places  were  rapidly 
filled  up.  Thoughtful  and  eager-minded  men  came  in, 
hy  degrees,  from  all  parts  of  Brighton,  attracted  not 
only  by  his  earnest  eloquence,  but  by  his  original 
thought  and  clear  reasoning.  He  clothed  in  fresh 
brightness  the  truths  which,  because  their  garments 
were  worn  out,  men  had  ignorantly  imagined  to  be  ex- 
hausted. He  drew  out  the  living  inspiration  of  the  - 
Bible,  and  especially  of  the  historical  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  made  men  feel  the  life  which  ran 
through  the  doctrinal  statements  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
Whatever  he  touched  sprang  into  being ;  and  many  of 
his  hearers  entered  on  a  new  existence.  Other  men, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  great  questions  of  society  and 
of  the  world,  were  drawn  to  his  ministry  by  the  wde 
knowledge  which  he  showed  of  past  history,  and  by  the 
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lores  with  which  he  applied  Christianity  to  the  social 
l>TobIems  of  the  present  age.  Yoiiag  men  eagerlj  ]i»- 
tened  to  his  delicate  analysis  df  the  human  heart,  and 
of  those  di£Benlties  of  religions  thought  which,  even 
now  presenting  themselves  for  solution,  had  only  then 
begun  to  agitate  the  mind  of  England.  Others  of  a 
lighter  cast  came  to  enjoy  Uie  brilliant  imagery  and  the 
rapid  rush  of  clear  language.  Servants  and  working- 
men  came  to  hear  with  reverence  and  affection  a  man 
who  spoke  as  if  hia  whole  being  were  in  the  words  he 
used,  and  who  seemed  to  sympathize  with  their  lives  as 
none  had  ever  done  before. 

The  appreciation  of  his  teaching  by  servants,  a  class 
seldom  reached  by  an  intellectual  preacher,  was  re- 
markable. The  story  which  follows  is  extracted  from 
a  short  memoir  published  after  his  death :  — 

On  (be  monuDg  of  Chrbtntas  Day,  1847,  scarcely  five 
months  afUr  bis  arrival  at  Brighton,  Mr.  Roberlaoo,  on  as- 
cending to  his  reading-desk,  found  there  a  set  of  handsome 
pra;er-booka,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  ser- 
vants of  families  attending  the  chapel,  as  a  Christmas  offer- 
ing. Naturally  affected  by  this  evidence  of  kindly  feeling, 
he  in  his  cermon  took  occasion  to  advert  to  the  subject  of 
presents,  and  drew  a  picture  of  the  delight  which  would  fiU 
tlie  heart  of  a  fond  brother  who,  on  the  morning' of  his  birth- 
day, should  awake  and  find  tn  his  chamber  a  rose  placed 
there  by  sisterly  affection.  The  simple  gift,  almost  valueless 
in  itself,  would  be  more  prized  by  the  brother's  heart  than 
a  pnr^  of  gold.  The  application  of  the  incident  he  left 
to  those  who  Gonld  best  understand  its  hidden  meaning. 
The  gift  was  sabrequently  acknowledged  by  the  following 
letter: — 
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"0  Hontpeliw  Temce,  BrlghtoD:  December  3T,  IBIT. 

"Mx  DBAB  Fbiknds, — I  tilioulil  uot  Batisfy  my  own  boHrt 
if  I  were  not  to  tell  you  bow  much  I  was  gratified  on  Chnat- 
mas  Day  by  your  thougbtful  oSeriog  of  the  new  bootu  for 
TriniQ'  ChapeL  It  would  be  injustice  to  you  if  I  were  to 
Eay  this  with  the  idea  that  it  eoumated  from  any  personal 
feeling  towards  myself,  who  am  as  yet  a  stranger  aooong  you. 
I  am  persuaded  that  your  higher  motive  was  the  wish  to 
adorn  the  services  of  a  house  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
God ;  but,  as  the  minister  of  that  house,  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  if  the  thanks  are  expressed  by  me.  I  feel  that  it 
was  liindly  imagined  and  delicately  done;  and  I  am  the  moro 
touched  by  being  told  that  all  who  joined  in  presenting  it 
are  in  circumstances  of  life  wlui^  make  the  offering  doubly 
precious.  I  shall  never  read  out  of  those  Iwoks  without  the 
inspiring  feeling  that  there  are  hearti  around  me. 
"I  am,  my  dear  Mends, 

"Tour  affectionate  minister, 

"Frederick  W.  B«bertsoit." 

As  the  congregation  became  larger,  and  he  recogr 
nized  the  several  elements  which  composed  it,  his  sense 
of  the  iroportuice  of  bis  work  mcreased,  and  with  that 
his  interest  in  his  duty. 

And  the  town  in  which  he  was  now  placed  opened  to 
him  a  fitting  field  for  his  earnestness  and  his  genius. 
The  change  from  Cheltenham  to  Oxford  had  not  been 
greater  than  was  now  the  change  from  Oxford  to 
Biigliton.  He  had  fonnerlj  left  a  half-fiishionable 
place,  with  narrow  interests,  and  a  confined  sphere  of 
thought,  for  one  of  the  thinking  centres  of  England, 
where  all  social,  political,  and  theo](^cal  questions 
were  debated  wit),  as  much  eagerness  as  latitude. 
There  he  had  easily  taken  his  place  as  an  mspiritjrig 
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and  sjmpathmng  teacber.  He  was  now  traaBferied  to 
a  town  which,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in  Eng- 
land, has  among  its  population  the  sharp  contrasts  which 
mntoally  irritate  one  another  into  aggressive  hfe  in 
London.  He  came  into  contact  at  Brighton  with  relig- 
ions tendencies  and  sects  as  extreme  as  at  Cheltenham, 
but  they  were  opposed  more  strongly  than  at  Chelten- 
ham by  a  bold  freedom  of  thought  among  the  upper 
and  lower  classes,  which  tended  m  the  former  to  care- 
lessness or  silent  contempt  for  Christianity,  and  in  the 
latter  to  open  infidelity.  He  met  with  men  of  all 
classes,  whose  opinions  had  been  formed  and  widened 
in  the  storm  and  stress  of  London  life,  and  with  othen, 
whose  prejodices  were  as  blind  as  those  of  the  smalleEt 
village  in  England.  He  associated  with  clergymen  of 
all  religions  denominations,  who  had  rendered  them- 
selves known  by  their  eloquence  and  their  writings,  or 
by  their  active  leadership  of  party.  He  mingled  with 
persons  of  every  shade  of  Conservatism  and  Liberalism, 
and,  among  the  workingmen,  with  large  numbers  of 
hot  and  eager  Chartists. 

If  he  had  been  as  fresh  and  enthnsiastic  as  he  had 
been  six  years  before,  be  would,  like  a  young  soldier, 
have  rejoiced  at  his.  position,  placed  thus  in  the  fore- 
front  of  the  battle.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was 
worn  and  weary. 

Ho  had  a  presentiment,  which  was  not  altt^ether 
])a!nful  to  him,  that  his  work,  —  done  as  he  did  it,  with 
a  throbbing  brain,  with  nerves  strung  to  their  utmost 
tension,  and  with  a  physical  excitement  which  was  all 
the  more  consuming  from  being  mastered  in  its  outward 
forms,  — would  kill  him  in  a  few  years.  He  resolved 
to  crowd  into  this  short  time  all  he  could.     He  had  long 
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felt  that  Christianity  was  too  much  preached  as  theol- 
ogy, too  little  as  the  I'cligion  of  daily  life ;  too  much  ai 
a  reli^on  of  feeling,  too  little  as  a  reHgion  of  principles ; 
too  much  as  a  religion  only  for  individuals,  too  little  aa 
a  religion  for  nations  and  for  the  world.  He  deter- 
mined to  make  it  bear  upon  the  social  state  of  all  ■ 
classes,  upon  the  questions  which  agitated  society,  upon 
the  great  movements  of  the  world. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Brighton,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity for  carrying  out  his  intention.  The  great 
surge  which  took  its  impulse  from  the  volcanic  outburst 
of  February,  1848,  in  Paris,  rolled  over  half  of  Europe. 
The  decrees  of  February  25,  26,  by  which  Lamartine 
declared  France  republican,  and  which  practically  pro- 
claimed Socialism  as  well  as  Communislh,  chimed  in 
with  the  hopes  of  all  the  unregulated  and  uneducated 
minds  among  the  working  classes.  The  cry  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity,  and  the  demands  based  upon 
tliis  watchword,  created  a  wild  fear  in  some  English- 
men, and  a  wild  joy  in  others,  which  were  alike  in-a- 
tional.  No  m^n  in  society  could  be  silent  on  these  sub- 
jects. Mr.  Robertson  resolved  not  to  be  silent  in  the 
pulpit.  His  spirit  was  stirred  within  him,  as  the  spirits 
of  Coleridge  and  of  Wordsworth  had  been  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  greater  revolution.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
downfall  of  old  oppressions;  and  in  the  '* young  cries 
of  Freedom  "  he  thouglit  that  he  heard  the  wheels  of 
the  chariot  of  the  Son  of  Man,  coming  nearer  and 
nca  "cr  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  the  poor.  He  writes 
in  1848:  — 

The  worid  lias  become  a  nen  one  since  we  met.  To  my 
miad,  it  is  a  world  full  of  hope,  even  to  bursting.  I  woodet 
what  you  think  of  ail  these  tumulls: 
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,  For  >U  (he  pMt  of  limB  retesta 

A  bridkl  dswn  of  tbunder-p«>l«, 
WhereTer  thought  hatJi  wedded  Ikct 

Some  outlineB  of  a  kingdom  of  Christ  begin  to  glimmer,  b1- 
'  beit'very  faiatl;,  nnil  far  off,  perhaps,  bj  many,  many  centu- 
ries. Nevertheless,  a  few  strokes  of  the  rough  sketch  by  a 
master-hand  are  worth  the  seeing,  though  do  one  knows  yet 
how  they  shall  be  filled  ap.  And  those  bold,  free,  dashinfr 
tnarka  are  made  too  plainly  to  be  ever  .done  out  again 
Made 'in  blood,  as  they  always  are,  and  made  somewhat 
rudely ;  hut  the  Master-Hand  is  visible  through  the  great 
red  splotches  oa  the  canvas  of  the  aniverse.  I  could  almost 
■ay,  sometimes,  in  fulness  of  heart,  "  Now  let  Thy  servant 
depart  in  peace," 

I  have  been  very  much  overdone  by  work  here.  It  is  ex< 
tremely  trying;  full  of  encouragement,  but  full  of  a  far 
Inrger  amouDt  of  misunderstanding  and  dislike  than  I  ex* 
pected  10  meet  with.  And  I  work  alone  with  "many  adver- 
saries," and  few  to  bless ;  hut  with  a  very  distinct^  conviction 
that  I  am  doing  something;  and  for  that  I  am  grateful,  for  it 
is  wellnigh  the  only  thing  that  is  worth  the  living  for. 

He  had  already  began,  in  Jannaiy,  1848,  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  first  book  of  Samuel.  In  explaining  the 
history  contained  in  that  book  he  necessarily  entered  on 
questions  belonging  to  the  life  of  society,  and  to  the  rise 
and  progress  of  national  ideas.  At  the  very  beginning 
of  his  exposition  he  was  forced  to  speak  of  a  great  revo- 
lution. As  he  went  on  he  came  into  contact  with  tho 
subject  of  the  rights  of  property  and  the  rights  of  la- 
bor;* and,  in  the  election  of  David  instead  of  Saul,  be 
was  obliged  to  discuss  the  limits  of  authority,  and  how  far 
in  unjust  or  a  weak  king  is  a  rightful  rulpr  of  a  people. 

•  S«a  thii  ralg'eot  roll;  curled  oat  iD  Semum,  Vol.  I.  p.  STG ;  VoL  il.  p.  1 
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So  there  was  scarcely  a  queadon  debated  in  1648  which 
was  not  brought  before  him.  He  did  not  refuse  them. 
They  were  all  treated  of;  but  as  Israelitish,  not  as  mod- 
em questions.  It  was  not  his  bait  that  these  lectures, 
running  side  by  side  witb'the  national  convulsions  and 
social  excitement  of  Enrope  and  England,  had  a  doable 
interest, — an  ancient  and  a  modem  one.  It  was  not 
bis  &ult  that  men  did  what  he  coold  not  do  in  the  pul- 
pit, and  applied  the  principles  which  he  found  in  th« 
first  book  of  Samuel  to  the  socie^  and  times  in  which 
they  lived. 

However,  he  irritated  and  terrified  almost  all  parties 
in  Brighton.  A  ciy  was  rused  against  him.  He  was 
spoken  of  as  a  Revolotioiiist  and  a  Democrat.  Some 
even  went  so  &r  as  to  complain  to  the  bishop  of  the  di- 
ocese that  he  was  preaching  poUticB.  He  answered 
that,  if  the  principles  revealed  in  the  inspired  history  of 
Israelitish  society  happened  to  be  universal,  and  to  fit 
the  events  going  on  in  1848,  it  only  proved  tlie  deep 
inspiration  and  universal  character  of  the  Bible,  and  he 
was  not  to  he  blamed.  On  the  other  hand,  working- 
men  who  were  themselves  Revolutionist  in  feeling,  and 
all  who  saw  something  deeper  in  the  revolutions  than  a 
mere  blind  atteck  upon  existing  Governments,  listened 
to  these  lectures  as  sincere  endeavors  towards  a  Chria- 
tian  solution  of  great  problems.  Many  a  man  traces  to 
their  influence  upon  him  his  escape  from  the  k'.st  fra- 
ternity and  the  iaise  freedom  of  Socialism,  into  a  higher 
region  of  thought,  where  a  tnier  brotJierhood  and  a 
purer  hberty  were  conferred  on  him,  in  Christ.  But 
not  only  in  the  pulpit,  where  he  was  necessarily  shackled, 
did  he  meet  these  questions.  A  better  and  a  more  pnl> 
lie  opportunity  was  soon  Voided  him.     In  the  begio* 
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ung  of  the  year  1848,  he  had  risited,  during  a  severe 
illness,  Mr.  Holtham,  a  member  of  his  congregation. 
**  I  foaod  one  thou^t,"  Mr.  Robertson  says,  "  upper* 
most  in  his  mind:  how  shidl  I  do  good  to  the  working 
classes  ?  "  Their  consultations  for  many  weeks  on  the 
sabject  resulted  in  a  steady  effort  to  establish  a  Work- 
ingman's  Institnte  at  Brighton.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Holtham :  — - 

Mi  dkaa  Sib,  — .  .  .  Some  day,  when  you  have  ten 
minateB'  leisure,  I  want  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
anything  can  be  done  to  awaken  the  minds  of  the  working- 
men  (as  yet  totally  sealed)  to  the  subjea  of  religion. 

How  I  wish  that  yoa  bad  the  strength  of  ten  men,  or  that 
wu  had  a  few  men  like  you.  From  snch  as  you  the  work- 
ingmen  would  learn  that  religion,  true  religion,  is  'really 
comprehensible  i  that  its  d<^i;aias  are  consistent  with  plain 
resjioa,  —  that  its  teaching  is  in  harmony  with  their  conscious- 
ness of  truth,  justice,  and  generosity,  and  that  in  becombg 
Christians  they  need  ntA  oease  to  be  men. 

I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  width  and  depth 
of  the  gulf  which  exists,  and  (as  intelligence  of  a  certtun  sort 
'  increases)  increases  between  this  class  and  the  teachers  of 
roligion,  and  someUmes  I  really  stand  aghast  and  confounded 
at  the  mystery  involved  in  it.  If  ever  there  was  a  voice, 
''not  loud  but  deep"  tu  reach, — if  ever  there  was  a  life  to 
awaken  the  tvorki-igmun's  sympathy  and  affection, — surely 
that  voice  nitli  its  "  Come  unto  me,"  sucely  that  life  of 
sacnGce  and  earnest  tenderness,  were,  and  are,  all  that  could 
be  ncedt:d ;  mid  I  think  both  of  us  have  remarked  that  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  in  others,  —  perhaps  more  striLingly 
where  the  working  clergy  have  engraved  more  deeply  thac 
here  the  history  of  Jemui  upon  the  hearts  of  the  poor, — there 
ore  itaces  of  a  luvu  and  reverence  for  Him,  making  them- 
selves distinctly  seen  even  in  and  through  the  colMons  and 
diatracliona  (tf  life. 
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Snrelj,  then,  all  that  is  wanted  is  the  adoption  of  an  apos- 
tolic spirit,  —  the  real  preaching  of  Christ  to  the  poor,  —  of 
Christ,  the  human,  ^et  how  divine ;  the  laboring,  the  loving; 
the  uxaltiDg  Saviour  of  the  people. 

He  threw  himself  with  courage, — and  it  needed  cour- 
age at  that  time,  with  enthusiasm,  —  and  it  needed  en- 
tlmsiasm,  into  Hr.  Holthatu'a  plan.  The  institute  wu 
set  on  foot.  It  was  supported  by  the  subscription  of  a 
penny  a  week  from  each  of  the  members.  More  than 
a  thousand  put  down  their  names.  They  cleaned  and 
papered  and  furnished  the  house  in  which  they  met, 
with  their  own'  hands.  The  library  waa,  for  the  most 
part,  bought  by  themselves.  In  this  way  their  inde- 
pendence was  secured.  But  they  were  not  too  haughty 
to  accept  assistance  and  gifls  of  books  from  the  wealthy. 
TIius,  in  accordance  with  one  of  Mr.  Robertson's  deep- 
est desires,  the  rich  and  the  poor  were  brought  together, 
on  the  ground  of  sympathy.  He  was  asked  by  the 
committee,  which  was  composed  solely  of  workingmen, 
to  open  the  institute  by  an  address.  He  answered  in  a 
letter,  which  shows  that  even  tlien,  scarcely  a  year  after 
liis  arrival  in  Brighton,  the  isolation  which  so  pMnfiJIy 
affected  his  cai-eer  had  already  begun:  — 

1  do  not  think  I  am  at  all  the  man  that  should  be  selected. 
They  should  have  some  one  of  sianding  and  inflnence  in  the 
town,  and  I  am  abnost  a  stranger;  and  axj  taking  BO  pi-omi- 
nent  a  position  might  fairly  be  construed  into  assumption. 
Ap;ain,  I  am  much  afraid  tlint  nxj  name  might  do  them  barm 
I'ather  than  good.  They  wish  not  to  be  identified  at  all  with 
parly  politics  and  party  religion ;  and  I  fear  that  in  minds 
cf  very  many  of  ibe  more  influential  inhabitants  of  the  town 
my  name  bebg  made  conspicuous  would  be  a  auspicious 
drcumstaoce.     It  is  my  conviction  that  an  addresa  from  me 
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VDnld  damage  their  cause.  For  though  the  institation  is 
Entended  to  be  self^upporting,  jet  there  is  do  reason  whj  it 
should  wilfully  throw  away  its  chances  of  assistance  from 
the  richer  classes,  aad  I  am  qnite  sure  that  of  tliese  very 
many,  whether  reasonably  or  unrc^onably,  are  pi-ejudiced 
against  me,  and  perhaps  the  professedly  religious  portion  of 
Bodely  mosi  strongly  so.  Now,  I  do  think  this  is  a  point  fur 
very  serious  congideration,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinctly suggested  to  the  commiltee  before  I  can  be  in  a 
petition  to  comply  with  or  decline  complying  with  iheir  re- 
quest. Besides  this,  I  believe  that  they  have  erred  in  their 
GSlunate  of  my  mental  calibre.  I  wish  most  earneatly,  for 
their  own  sakes,  that  they  would  select  a  better  man. 

Two  other  letters  written  at  this  time  and  bearing  on 
the  subject  are  subjoined :  — 

Last  night  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Workingman's 
Institute,  and  was  very  much  struck  with  the  genuine,  manly, 
moral  tone  of  the  speakers.  I  went  home  with  quite  ete- 
Tated  hopes  for  my  country  when  I  compared  the  tone  with 
that  of  the  French  clubs.  And  my  whole  heart  sympa- 
thized with. what  your  feelings  must  have  been  in  the  suc- 
cess of  your  brave  etforts.  Of  course,  people  who  expect 
in  it  a  perfect  Utopia  will  be  disappointed  or  gratified  by 
finding  it  «o  far  a  failure.  But  the  similar  institutjona  of 
the  upper  classes  have  been,  like  all  human  things,  chequered 
with  good  and  evil,  —  a  means  of  increasing  the  powers  of 
good  men  for  good,  and  those  of  had  men  for  bad.  You 
do  not  expec*  more  than  thi?,  the  tDeviiable  result  of  all 
powers  and  privileges  added  to  humanity.  But  they  musi 
be  added,  come  what  may.  There  is  no  other  intelh'gibia 
principle  which  will  not  be  compelled  in  consistency  to  ro 
cognize  barbarism  as  the  highest  slate. 

The  following,  written  to  Lady  Henley,  gives  &□  ac- 
count of  his  hopes  and  fears :  — 
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I  am  aoxioos  to  enlist  jour  sympathy  Id  the  came  whicli 
I  am  trying  to  assist.  The  com  is  this.  About  1,100 
workingmen  io  this  town  have  just  orgaoLzed  tlieniselvea 
into  an  asaociadoa  which,  by  a  small  weekly  subscription, 
enables  them  to  have  a  library  and  reading-room.  Their 
proceedings  liitherto  have  been  marked  by  singnlar  judg- 
ment and  cantion,  except  m  one  point,  —  that  they  have 
unexpectedly  applied  to  me  to  give  them  an  opening  address. 

A  large  number  of  these  are  intelligent  Chartists,  and 
there  is  some  misgiTing  in  a  few  minds  as  to  what  will  be 
the  result  of  this  movement,  and  some  saspidoo  of  its  being 
only  a  political  engine. 

My  reasons  for  being  anxious  about  this  e^rt  are  these, 
— it  will  be  made.  The  workingmen  have  as  much  right 
to  a  library  and  reading-room  as  the  gentlemen  at  Foltborp's 
or  the  tradesmen  at  the  AthenKum.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  it  shall  be  met  warmly  on  our  parts,  or  with  that 
coldness  which  deepens  the  suspicion,  already  r^mkling  in  the 
lower  elasses,  that  their  superiors  are  willing  for  them  to 
improve  so  long  as  they  themselves  are  allowed  to  have  the 
leading-strings. 

The  selection  of  books  for  the  library  is  a  matter  Of  very 
great  importance ;  as  I  have  become  aware,  since  getting  a 
little  insight  into  the  working  of  this  institute,  of  an  amount 
of  bitterness  and  jealousy,  and  hatred  of  things  as  they  are, 
which  I  bad  not  before  suspected  in  its  fiill  extenL  And 
^teoplo  go  on  saying,  "  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace  I " 

The  address  was  delivered  on  Mondaj^  October  23, 
1848.  It  was  listeaed  to  ^th  deep  admiration  and  at- 
tention. It  was  so  eloquent;  the  voice  and  manner 
Tith  which  it  was  delivered  were  so  thrilling,  the  ear- 
nestness and  deep  belief  of  the  speaker  in  all  that  he 
said  were  so  impressive,  that  men  said  the  words  seemed 
imprinted   on  their  characters  forever.     It  was  more- 
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orer  a  hrare  and  noble  speech,  more  brave  and  noble 
than  can  be  easily  understood  at  present.  Fifteen  years 
ago  the  feelings  and  opioions  on  the  social  relations  of 
the  upper  and  lower  ranks  of  society,  which  are  com- 
mon now,  were  very  tincommon,  especially  on  the  lips 
of  clergymen.  The  "  elevation  of  the  wodring  claasea," 
meant  to  most  men  at  that  time,  the  destruction  of  the 
aristocracy  and  the  monarchy :  to  own  any  sympathy 
with  a  Chartist  %as  to  acknowledge  one's  self  s  dangerooa 
character :  to  speak  of  the  wrongs  of  the  laboring  men  ' 
was  to  initiate  a  revolution:  to  use  the  words  "liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,"  and  to  say  that  they  had  a 
meaning  and  a  troth  in  tliem,  was  to  that  large  class  of 
persons  to  whom  terms  have  only  one  meaning  and 
tmth  only  one  side,  —  to  whom  error  is  error  and  noth- 
ing more,  —  teaching  which  was  perilous  in  a  politician, 
but  almost  impious  in  a  clei^ryman.  Supported  by  his 
&ith  in  truth,  Mr.  Robertson  cared  for  none  of  these 
things.  He  taught  the  right,  and  left  the  seed  to  its 
own  vitality.  It  cost  him  ease  and  finally  his  life  to 
speak,  but  he  would  not  be  silent.  The  misonderstand- 
ing  and  censure  which  he  inctured  stnng  him  acutely, 
but  could  not  sting  him  into  faithlessness  to  duty.  He 
did  not  seek  for  martyrdom:  few  men  have  ever 
cbmnk  more  painfully  from  publicity ;  but  he  steadfast- 
ly resolved  to  fulfil  his  work  and  to  bear  its  cross.  One 
chss,  though  for  a  long  time  suspicions,  received  his 
words  with  joy,  and  htuled  ^m  as  a  faithful  friend. 
The  v'orkingmen  of  Brighton  felt  that,  at  last,  a  minia- 
ter  of  the  Church  of  England  had  entered  into  their 
aspirations  and  their  wrongs.  And  because  they  were 
empathized  with  as  men,  and  neither  patronized  nor 
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Ottered,  neither  feared  nor  despised,  tliey  Wire  ready 
to  la^  aside  prejudice,  and  liear  what  a  man  of  another 
class  than  their  own  liad  to  say  upon  the  subjects  which 
were  agitating  them.  There  was  not  one  of  these  sub- 
jects which  he  shrank  from  in  his  lecture.  ,  To  omit 
one  lie  would  have  considered  cowardly :  to  leave  one 
without  an  attempt  at  solving  it,  unworthy  of  a  man 
whose  business  was  thought :  to  touch  upon  one  with- 
out bringing  Christian  principles  to  bear  upon  it,  un- 
worthy in  a  minister  of  Christ.  The  whole  address 
may  be  described  as  an  effort  to  destroy  the  errors  of 
socialistic  theories,  not  by  denouncing  them,  but  by 
holding  forth  the  truths  which  lay  beneath  them  and 
gave  them  their  vitality :  to  show  that  these  truths  were 
recognized  in  Christianity  and  placed  there  upon  a  com- 
mon ground, — where  the  various  classes  of  society 
could  meet  and  merge  their  differences  in  sympathy  and 
love. 

For  this  task  of  reconciliation  he  was  qualified,  not 
only  by  his  extensive  knowledge  of  history  and  political 
oconomy,  but  also  by  the  many-sidedness  of  his  views 
and  feelings,  and  by  the  chivalry  and  justice  of  his 
character. 

There  was  a  kind  of  double  nature  in  him.  He  was 
instinctively  a  Tory,  but  he  was  by  conviction  a  Liber- 
al. His  early  training  at  home,  his  reverence  and  his 
desire  ^or  a  military  career,  cherished  in  him  the  flower 
of  chivalrous  obedience,  and  made  him  an  enthusiastic 
royalisL  "I  suspect,"  he  says,  "that  if  the  crown 
were  ever  to  tyrannize,  and  the  people  were  to  rise,  -I 
should  be  found  £ghting  against  the  mob,  at  leaat  if, 
unfortunately,  a  queen  were  sovereign."     He  was  aris- 
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tocvMlic  in  feeling,  in  tastes,  and  in  sensitiveness.  But 
though  his  tastes  were  with  aristocracy,  bis  principles 
were  with  democracy.  His  duty  to  the  race  was 
stronger  than  his  sympathy  with  a  class.  He  thereforu 
resolutely  subordinated  the  latter  to  the  former.  He 
recoiled  also  from  the  vulgarity,  the  loud  assertiveness 
and  obtrusiveness  of  the  mob  ;  but  he  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  too  just  not  to  make  allowances  for  the  want  of 
polite  training  and  education.  By  a  manly  suppression 
then  of  his  ultra-sensitiveness,  he  soon  became  capable 
of  recognizing,  beneath  the  rough  exterior  of  the  work- 
ingmen,  their  nobility  of  character.  Perhaps,  also,  the 
chivalry  of  his  nature,  which  would  have  enlisted  him, 
like  Falkland,  on  the  side  of  Charles  I.  in  the  civil  war, 
because  the  king  was  unfortunate,  was  now  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  the  working  classes  for  the  same  reason.  It 
.was  enough  for  one  who  once  wished  that  he  had  been 
a  knigbt  of  the  olden  time. 

Prom  all  this  it  followed  that  his  life  became  a  con- 
test between  his  tastes  and  his  principles,  between  his 
sympathies  and  his  duties.  He  thought  himself  that 
"  this  discord  in  him  marred  his  usefijlness,"  Looking  at 
it  more  closely,  it  seems  to  be  that  very  element  of  dis- 
cord, or  rather  of  manifoldncss,  in  his  character  which 
made  his  usefulness.  Feeling  with  and  comprehending 
the  nature  of  both  sections  of  society,  he  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  fitted  to  hold  the  scales,  to  judge,  and  make 
peace  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes,  and,  on  the 
olher,  prevented  from  being  seduced  by  the  plausibili- 
ties of  Socialism,  or  blinded  by  the  prejudices  and  fears 
of  eittreme  Conservatism. 
Thus,  the  disturbances  in  Europe,  during  which  the 
Vol.  I.  t  t 
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evQs  suSered  hy  the  working  poor  rose  to  tlie  sui^ace 
of  societj,  did  not  frighten  liim  out  of  his  principles. 

What  appals  me  (he  Bxys,  writing  b  1851),  is  to  see  the 
way  in  which  persons,  once  Liberal,  are  now  recoiling  from 
their  own  prindplee,  terrified  by  the  state  of  the  Continent, 
and  sajing  that  we  must  stem  the  tide  of  democracy,  and 
support  the  ConservadveB.  Why,  what  has  ever  made  de- 
mocracy dangerous  but  Conserratism  F  The  French  Revolu- 
tion !  Socialism  1  Why,  these  men  seem  to  forget  that 
these  things  came  out  of  Toryism,  which  forced  the  people 
into  madness.  What  makes  rivers  and  canals  overflow,  — 
the  deep  channel  cut  ever  deeper,  or  the  dam  pot  across  by 
wise  people  to  stop  them? 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  swept  away  into  the 
alluring  current  of  Socialism.  His  glance  at  the  politics 
and  passions  of  the  time  was  calm  and  clear.  Hia 
aristocratic  tastes,  his  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  rank, 
and  his  reverence  for  the  past,  made  it  impossible  that 
he  should  be  a  Radical.  And  he  systematically  opposed 
Socialism  on  economical  as  well  as  on  Christian  grounds, 
as  dangerous  to  the  State,  and  as  destructive  of  the 
liberty  it  professed  to  confer.  The  result  was,  tliat 
speaking  at  one  time  like  a  Liberal,  and  at  another  like 
a  Conservative,  he  was  misunderstood,  and  reckoned 
an  enemy  by  the  extreme  spirits  of  both  parties.  Ho 
saw  the  truth  itself  of  the  question,  while  they  wished 
him  only  to  see  the  half  truths  which  they  each  held. 
He  met  the  fiite  of  those  who  are  beyond  their  time. 

He  felt,  however,  that,  in  the  conflict  in  his  owl 
mind,  he  needed  some  fixed  ground  on  which  to  rest. 
Dmgged  aside  by  two  extremes,  he  fell  back  on 
Chrisliaiuty,  not  as  a  viti  media,  but  as  declaring  truths 
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whidi  embraosd  in  their  ample  round  the  wisdom  of 
Conservatism,  and  the  progressive  spirit  of  Liberalism, 
which  solved  the  questions  of  the  day,  —  neither  by 
laying  down  laws,  nor  by  coercive  measures  for  oppres- 
sion or  for  liberty,  but  by  spreading  in  all  classes  a 
spirit  of  love,  of  duty,  and  of  mutual  respect.  This 
was  the  ruling  idea  of  this  opening  address.  It  was 
immediately  published,  and  drew  comments  on  it  from 
all  sections  of  the  press.  Tlie  letters  to  Mr.  Moncrieff 
which  are  subjoined  are  an  answer,  apparently,  to  some 
objections  made  to  this  lecture,  and  fittingly  begin  the 
letters  appended  to  tJiis  chapter. 


xvn. 

t  lIoa^i«rT«Trao«,-Biif^laii  JU11U17S,  ISie.* 
Ut  obab  Homcbiefp,  —  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see 
your  haudwriUng  again  after  so  long  a  silence.  A  Tew  days 
age,  I  received  a  paqwt  ooattuning  some  Christmas  lines, 
rigned  "  G.  R.  M."  Were  they  yours  ?  If  bo,  thank  you 
veiy  much  for  theoi.  Ton  are  more  mindful  than  I  of  the 
claims  of  friendship ;  at  least,  in  appearance ;  for,  to  say  die 
tiutb,  I  was  rather  ashamed  of  my  "  Address,"  and  was  very 
unwilling  that  it  should  be  printed;  as  an  extempore  speech 
never  should  be  submitted  to  the  scrunity  of  the  doaet  in  its 
extempore  state.  For  thb  reason  I  did  not  send  you  a  copy ; 
but  yesterday,  on  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  gave  orders  to 
have  one  forwarded  to  you.  Now  to  the  point  of  your  note. 
I  have  not  seen  the  ar^de  iu  the  Obterver,  and  very  likely 
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bIibII  not  eee  it.  My  lecture  was  a  hasty  production,  and 
oSera  a  mark  for  severe  criticism  ia  respect  of  many  Iiiao- 
curacieB  and  more  tuelegaccies,  ay  it  is  only  the  sbort-hand 
report  in  the  newspaper  corrected,  and  corrected  carelessly, 
for  which  I  have  no  excuse  but  pressure  of  work.  It  has 
attracted  more  notice  tlian  it  deserved,  and  than  I  expected, 
vituperative  and  laudatory ;  has  been  read  by  her  Majesty ; 
distributed  by  nobles  and  Quakers ;  sneered  at  by  Conserva- 
tives ;  praised  by  Tories ;  slauged  by  Radicals,  and  swallowed, 
with  wry  faces,  by  Cbarljsts.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  notice 
any  attacks  upon  it.  It  is  very  faulty ;  but  I  know  that  it 
has  done  good,  i  only  wish  now  that  I  had  dene  it  in  a  less 
hasty  way.  If  you  wish  to  annihilate  the  old  lady  of  the 
Chriitian  Obierver,  I  shall  only  say  "  Sanguine  plaeAtli  Fred- 
triek  et  virgine  cmsa."  For  I  take  for  granted  she  is  an  old 
maid,  male  or  female.  Is  il  not  melancholy  that  the  popular 
relt^on  only  represents  the  female  element  in  the  national 
mind,  and  that  hence  it  is  at  once  devotional,  slanderous, 
timid,  gossiping,  narrow,  shrieking,  aud  prudish?  If  you 
make  a  bonfire  of  her,  will  you  let  me  see  the  paper  with 
which  you  light  the  pyre  ? 

Ever  affectianatdiy  yonrs, 

F.  W.  R. 
P.  S. — I  should  like  to  have  a  chat  with  yon  on  the  mar- 
vellons  events  of  the  past  year.  Not  forgetting  the  Galifor- 
nian  Pactolns,  which  bids  fair  to  create  mimy  a  Midas,  and 
decorate  him  afterwards  with  ears  asinine.  As  to  Europe,  I 
am  ui  ecstasy ; — 

For  all  Uie  pait  of  time  revMla 

A  brldai  davQ  of  thuadar  peaU, 

Wherever  thought  hath  w«ddad  hot 
And  I  really  cannot  see  that  the  horrors  and  atrocities  will) 
which  the  right  cause  has  been  advanced,  ought  to  lead  to 
any  fiuthless  doubt  of  the  results,  or  whether  it  be  on  the 
whole  the  cause  of  God  or  not:  or  that  the  dongeoni  ot 
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the  Tnqidntjon  und  the  robber  castles  of  the  aiiatocracj  in 
former  ages  proved  Chrialituiity  to  be  infernal,  or  the  Hem 
of  gradations  in  rank  impracticable  and  diabolical.  But  I 
find  myself  in  a  minoritj  here  on  that  pmat,  and  excommu- 
nicated  by  the  religionB  and  respectable.  ]n  the  midst'  of 
nil  which,  I  humbly  console  myself  with  remembering  that 
One  before  whom  my  spirit  bows  with  adoration  profotmder 
in  proportion  as  I  undersOmd  Him  and  His  inSnite  miiul, 
was  in  His  day  reckoned  an  infidel  and  a  latitudinarian 
worldling  by  the  religions,  and  an  anarchist  whom  it  was 
fatal  to  the  respectability  of  Cteear's  friend  to  even  defend 
Ob,  for  Hia  snUime,  braTej  divine  truthfulness  I 

svni. 

IBtf. 

Mt  deab  MoMCBiBPr, — Thank  yon  much  fbr  yonr  kind 
letter.  It  is  refreshing 'to  meet  with  sympathy  of  sentiment 
on  Each  matters,  for  the  only  satisfaction  I  get  from  being 
in  a  "  prominent  position "  is  that  of  bung  a  good  bntt  for 
rotten  eggs  and  cabbage^stalks.  Loving  peace  and  sym- 
pathy, it  is  saddening  to  be  perpetually  provoking  "  a'  sword." 

Now  for  your  strictures,^ — for  which  I  am  most  graiefiil, 
and  with  which  I — do  I  agree?    Yes,  and  no. 

I  thought  I  had  based  distinctly  my  own  convictions  on 
the  Bible,  in  a  way  visible  to  every  one,  as  the  source  from 
whence  I  drew  my  antidpationa  for  the  futore.  And  most 
unquestionably  it  is  only  from  tlience,  that  is,  from  Christ's 
life  and  mind  expressed  in  His  life,  that  my  views  respecting 
brotherhood,  &&,  are  deduced.  No  donbt  I  am  called  a 
Radical,  but  my  radicalism  is  not  political,  but  religious,— ^ 
a  principle,  and  not  a  scheme,  —  a  conviction  of  the  rights 
of  others,  and  I  am  quite  sure  no  wish  to  assert  my  own. 
When  I  first  beard  the  charge  of  radicalism,  some  time  back, 
I  was  astounded,  for  I  had  not  looked  at  myself  in  the  glasi 
fbr  a  long  period,  and  knew  not  what  manner  of  mAn  [  Wm 
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I  bad  tried  to  feel  the  meoniiig  of  Chriafa  words,  and  to 
make  wj  hearl  beat  with  His;  aod  so  I  become  what  they 
call  a  Radical.  Nevertheless,  the  Sadicals  and  Chartista 
refuse  to  own  me  as  a  brother,  and  call  me  a  rabid  Tory. 
However,  of  one  thing  I  have  become  distinctly  conscious,  — 
that  my  motto  for  life,  my  whole  heart's  expresaion,  is, 
"  Kone  but  Christ " ;  not  in  the  (so-called)  evangelical  sense, 
which  I  take  lo  be  the  sickliest  cant  that  has  appeared  lunce 
the  Pharisees  bare  record  to  the  gradoos  words  which  He 
spake,  and  then  tried  to  cast  him  headlong  from  the  hill  of 
Nazareth;  but  in  a  deeper,  real  sense,  —  ihe  mind  of  Christ; 
to  feel  as  He  Mt ;  to  judge  the  world,  and  to  estimate  the 
world's  maxims,  as  He  judged  and  estimated.  That  is  the 
one  thing  worih  living  for.  To  realize  that,  is  to  feel  "  none 
but  Christ."  But  then,  in  proportion  as  a  man  doea  that, 
he  is  stripping  bimaelf  of  garment  after  garment,  till  hia 
eoul  becomes  naked  of  that  which  onCe  seemed  part  of  him- 
self; ha  is  not  only  giving  up  prejudice  after  prejudice,  bat 
also  renouncing  sympathy  after  sympathy  with  friends  whose 
smile  and  approbation  waa  once  his  life,  till  he  begins  to 
suspect  that  he  will  be  very  soon  alone  with  ChrisL  More 
awful  than  I  can  express.  To  believe  that,  and  still  preaa 
on,  ia  what  I  mean  by  the  sentence,  "None  but  Christ." 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  express  all  I  mean,  but  aometimes 
it  is  to  me  a  Bense  almcet  insnpport&ble  of  wlence,  and  atill- 
ness,  and  aolitarineas. 

I  think  there  is  perhapa  a  difference  in  our  views  of 
brotherhood,  but  in  words  more  than  in  reality.  I  could  not 
say  that  one  man  is  not  neighbor  to  anolher,  except  so  &r  aa 
they  reeognixe  the  Father.  Nor  conld  I  say  that  they  aro 
not  brethren,  except  in  Christ,  and  as  recipients  of  hia  Spirit. 
I  believe  brotherhood  ajid  neighborhood  to  be  real,  prior 
to  tlie  acceptance  of  these  truths,  —  real,  not  realized,  but 
yet  to  be  realized  as'  a  duty.  And  the  realization  of  them 
loads  to  the  higher,  truer  union,  —  unicm  in  ChrisL      The 
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Samftritau  was  neighbor  to  the  Jew  by  benevolence,  whether 
the  Jew  recognized  it  or  not,  and  whether  the  Samariian 
was,  or  was  not,  distinctlj  codbcioub  of  their  relation  to  a 
common  Father.  A  man,  as  man,  is  the  child  of  God;  aod 
one  child  is  brother  to  another,  whether  they  are  consdoos 
of  thtur  heritage  relationship  or  not  The  operatives  whom 
I  addressed  vrere  my  brothei-  men,  —  though  very  possibly 
not  my  brother  Christians,  for  a  large  proportion  of  them 
were  infidels,  and  a  very  large  number  Chartists.  And 
brotherly  kindness  is  brotherly  kindness,  whether  the  com- 
roand  of  Christ  has  been  received  and  uudei-etood  <*  not. 
I  can  go  to  a  man  and  say,  "  Love  year  brolber,"  without 
telling  him  that  Christ  commands  him  so  to  do,  if  I  believe 
that  he  rejects  the  authority  of  Christ.  But  /  feel  clear  and 
firm  in  my  manner  of  saying  this,  because  I  know  it  is  in 
accordance  with  Christ's  will,  though  he  does  not.  Christ 
gave  the  command  as  one  not  resting  on  arbitrary  author^ 
ity,  but  OQ  eternal  principles  which  are  recognizable  by  the 
human  heart, —  which  ought  to  be  recognized;  and  which 
men  are  morally  guilty,  more  or  less,  for  not  recognizing 
on  the  hare  statement  of  them. 

I  know  that  panthmsm  occupies  iim  ground ;  and  I  think 
that  pantheism  is,  for  the  most  part,  sentimental  trash,  oSer- 
ing  no  distinct  ground  on  which  to  rest,  but  only  a  cloud- 
floor,  which  gives  way  in  temptation,  before  the  present  and 
substantial  reality  of  what  is  pleasant.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
no  more  alraid  of  a  truth  because  pantheism  has  unrealized 
it,  than  I  am  c^  another  because  revolution  has  caricatured 
it  iulo  devilry.  Nay,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  it 
the  more  firmly,  because  I  see  that  even  the  false  phan- 
tom of  it  has  had  power  to  ench^n  so  many  human  hearts. 
I  believe  in  Juno's  beauty  all  the  more  from  Ixion's  passion- 
ate admiration  of  a  fog-likeness  of  her.  Base  coin  is  valued 
because  Ae  ibint-Btamped  is  gold.  Besides,  even  pantheism 
itself  has  its  true  side.     It  Beema  to  me  to  be  the  necessary 
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reaction  iVom  the  dreadful  dead  machiaery  of  precodiog  con< 
wiplioDS.  I  think  some  paotheists  are  nearer  tlie  trutli  than 
most  evangelicals.  Many  —  most — make  tlils  world  a  ma- 
chine, at  a  great  distance  from  which  a  Superintendent  »ts, 
guiding  and  interfering,  certainly,  but  totally  disconnected 
in  hia  own  being  and  contact  from  the  eaid  machinery,  which 
is  in  itself  comp>osed  of  quite  base  and  gross  materials.  Now 
I  believe  that  the  pantheist  is  right  in  saying,  there  is  some- 
thing much  more  divine  in  God's  universe  than  that.  The 
life  which  pervades  all  ia  He  in  whom  we  V..v  and  move 
aod  have  our  beiiig.  The  different  gradat-jna  O^  life  are 
more  truly  of  tlie  samo  divine  essence  than  xhe  hard  mate- 
rial distinctions  of  common  minds  make  them.  The  life  of 
the  plant,  and  the  life  of  the  animal,  and  of  the  irlellect 
of  man,  are  essentially  allied  to  the  higher  life  which  theo- 
logically ve  call  t!:c  divine  life  in  the  soul.  And  I  believe 
that  it  will  some  day  be  demonstrated,  that  the  Creator  is 
much  more  closely  united  to  His  own  works  than  onr  un- 
spiritnal  conceptions  represent  Him.  Giod  is  a  Spirit, — by 
which  most  people  seem  to  mean  a  subtle,  ethereal  gas,- im- 
ponderable, perhaps,  but  still  not  only  substance,  but  matter 
besides,  however  attenuated.  Now  spirit  is  mind  ;  and  T  do 
not  know  what  la  meant  by  the  locality  of  mind,  except  by. 
saying  that  the  universe  is  localized  Deity,  and  that  the  uni- 
verse is  every  where,  —  and  everywhere,  according  to  both 
psalmist  and  pantheist,  that  which  waxes  old  as  doth  a  gar- 
ment, folded  and  unfolded  as  a  vesture,  is  changed,  —  while 
He,  the  Former,  in  the  form  remans.  Xhe  Church  is  "  the 
body,"  of  which  Christ  is  the  Spirit,  —  the  fulness  of  Him 
which  filleth  all  in  all.  The  universe,  in  a  sense,  ia  the 
body,  of  which  God  is  the  Spirit,  —  the  fulness  of  ilim 
which  Sllcth  all  in  all,  —  a  lower  life,  but  God's  life  still. 
For  this  reason,  I  do  not  know  bow  to  "  keep  language  un- 
equivocal," The  two  passages  I  have  quoted  from  St.  Paul 
•nd  from  the, Psalms  are  equivocal,  —  pantheistio  in  their 
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fiirm,— indeed,  I  aoppoee  ore  was  the  language  of  a  pan- 
theist,—  admitted  and  adopted  by  St.  Paul  in  that  won- 
drous way  of  his  which  extracted  the  element  of  truth  from 
everytliing,  rejecting  the  error.  My  etatemeut  above  might 
come  frt>m  a  pantheist's  lips;  but  I  am  no  pantheist,  —  I 
believe  earnestly  in  God's  personality, — by  which  I  mean 
conscioDsnesa,  character,  and  will.  Again,  I  could  not  say 
that  to  aim  at  the  heart's  excellences,  without  seeking  the 
Spirit's  agency,  is  a  deep  delusion  and  a  dangerous  dream. 
Surely  Cornelius,  and  men  like  bim,  did  so ;  and  the  earnest- 
ness  of  their  aim  brought  that  very  conviction  of  a  void  nhlch 
opened  their  soula  for  the  reception  of  the  Spirit  Sorely, 
in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteous- 
ne^  is  on  hia  way  to  God,  whether  he  have  heard  "  if  there 
be  a  Holy  Ghost  or  not"  Surely  this  aim  at  heart.«xcel- 
lencea  is  the  baptism  of  John.  Can  we,  nithoat  nnrealizing 
all  moral  convictions,  lend  onrselrea  for  a  moment  to  lan- 
guage which  seems  to  say  that  good  is  not  good,  except  it 
have  added  to  it  some  incomprehensible  element,  which  does 
not  make  those  who  boast  of  its  possession  visibly  more 
noble  and  more  heavenly  than  others,  hut  often  vfiry  much 
narrower  and  revoltingly  conceited?  In  proportion  as  a  man 
aims  at  excellence,  will  he  find  that  there  b  a  Spirit,  not 
himself,  but  external  to  himself,  which  he  does  not  seek,  but 
which  seeks  Jiim,  — just  in  that  proportion  will  he  be  fon'ed 
to  look,  —  not  in,  but  up  uod  out  Be  good,  change  your 
lives,  —  repent,  —  aim  at  heart  excellences,  —  that  seems  to 
me  the  first  thing  to  say  and  the  first  thing  to  feeL  Then 
the  docirine  of  the  Spirit  comes  not  as  a  cut-and-dried  dog- 
ma, but  the  interpretation  in  worJs  of  an  external  necessity 
ef  the  soul. 

I  believe  we  agree ;  at  all  events,  I  am  certain  our  heart* 
are  one  in  God  and  Christ  Possibly  my  exp^essiona  are 
bad  and  inadequate ;  but  in  proportion  as  I  adore  Christ  (and 
I  do  think  my  whole  soul  thrills  and  trembles  at  the  thou)^ 
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of  Him,  wheu  I  nndersteDd,  or  fancy  I  uDderstand  Him,  and 
feel  my  own  heart  acquiescJDg  in  Hid  life,  aad  vienrs  of  lifa 
and  Grod,  and  acltnowledging  them  to  be  revelations),  exactly 
in  that  proportion  do  I  abhor  tliat  which  calls  itself  Evan- 
gelicalism. I  feel  more  at  brotherhood  with  a  wronged,  mia- 
taken,  maddened,  sinful  Chartist,  than  I  do  with  that  religions 
world  which  has  broken  Popery  into  a  hundred  thousand 
fragmentB,  and  made  every  fragment  an  entire,  new,  infallible 
Pope,  —  dealing  oat  quietly  and  cold-bloodedly  the  flames  of 
the  next  world  upon  all  heretics  who  dispute  their  dictam,  in 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  power  which  their  ancestor, 
by  spiritual  descent,  pleasingly  ezerosed  of  dispenung  the 
flames  of  this  world.  Luckily,  the  hope  remains  that  they 
are  not  pleiupotentiaries  of  the  place  with  which  they  seeni 
so  fiuniliar.  More  and  more,  day  by  day,  one's  soul  feels  it- 
self alone  with  God,  and  resolved  to  listen  for  His  voioa 
<tloae  in  the  deeps  of  tbe  spirit. 

TCITC. 

Fab.  i,  IMS. 
Mt  dear  Acwokth,—  ....  I  wish  yoa  would  come  down 
liere  some  day.  We  have  nothing,  however,  to  show,  ex- 
cept the  sea.  In  many  respects  Brighton  has  (he  disadvao- 
It^es  of  Cheltenham.  It  is  excitable,  and  the  floating  por- 
tions of  society  are  superfiuaL  The  voluntary  system,  loo, 
is  detestable,  and  cuts  the  mouth  like  a  Mameluke  bit,  re- 
minding a  man  of  bis  servitude  at  every  step.  And  I  fed 
the  wear  and  tear  of  heart  and  mind  in  having  so  constantly, 
and  in  so  unassisted  a  way,  to  speak  on  solemn  subjects.  A 
man  who  is  by  profession  bound  to  speak  for  present  effect — 
for,  except  in  the  present,  wliat  can  speaking  do? — necessa- 
rily injures  himself  and  his  character.  I  do  not  mean  in  tbe 
way  of  popularity;  for  I  find  nothing  seducing  in  tiiat,  and 
would  gladly,  joyously  give  it  all  up  to-morrow  for  a  calmer 
lift;  but  I  mean  in  the  destruction  of  repose,  and  the  iaar 
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bilitf  to  see  aoy  trulb  in  ite  quiet  beauty.  All  proportions 
are  distorted,  and  it  becomes  an  everlitstJDg  race  Letweea 
one's  otvn  mlod  aud  itself. 

I  bave  no  ODe  tbing  to  complain  of  liere  that  I  had  in 
Cheltenham,  except  the  exdtement,  and  that  is  killing.  But 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  being  listened  to  is.  pasL  In  out* 
ward  success  all  looks  well.  Consequently  I  work  in  good 
(pints.  But  Sunday  night,  Monday,  and  all  Tuesday,  are 
(laye  of  wretched  exhaustion, — not  despondency,  but  actual 
nervous  pabi.  I  do  as  little  as  I  can ;  indeed,  I  cannot  do 
Jess ;  but  I  begin  to  fear  I  sbaQ  never  keep  it  up.  Brightnn 
air  is  wonderful;  but  even  that  fiuls. 

XX. 

Brigbton:  JdIjtII,  IUS. 

....  I  will  tell  you,  however,  seriously,  one  tbing  which 
seems  to  nie  now  plain.  Every  one  is  not  now  called  upon 
to  be  a  martyr  for  truth.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  whenever 
there  is  a  great  soul  pouring  out  its  utterances  to  the  world, 
there  will  bo  a  Calvary ;  but  before  we  pour  out  our  utter- 
ances, we  should  be  quite  sure  that  we  are  great  souls,  that 
the  truth  is  one  important  enough  to  suffer  for,  and  that  the 
persons  we  speak  to  are  worth  the  illuminalion,  and  not  blind 
Pharisees,  before  whom  Kvine  wisdom  says,  "Neither  tell 
I  you  by  what  authority  I  do  these  things."  These  three 
Tales  save  from  much  irritation,  which  exhausts  and  docs  no 
good,  like  a.  great  horse  kicking  at  fiies,  every  kick  covering 
him  with  sweat,  and  enough  to  break  twenty  men's  lege.  But 
Hies  are  not  men.  The  convulsive  kick  goes  through  the 
■warm  innocuous,  and  back  they  buzz  and  hum  again.  Tou 
'  always  get  the  worst  of  it  when  you  kick  at  flies.  Squaab 
ibeni,  if  you  can,  without  more  effort  than  a  switching  al 
the  tail ;  If  not,  let  them  alone. 
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BRIGHTON  — 1849. 

Hli  iDlorast  Id  nil  ths  QuesUona  which  igitslAd  Soelet^.—  CUirr'  nM 
and  Meamertsm.  —  Speech  it  tb«  Sleeting  Tor  the  "  Earl;  Cloeln^  '  ^o• 
ciatlon."  —  OppositiOD  which  was  roased  by  hti  PreiouDg.-  /o-k, 
and  hiddsQ  Lifb. 

Letters  fraiD  Jonnu;,  IMS,  to  Novetnber,  IBGO. 

IT  was  in  1849  tliat  Mr.  Robertson's  genius  was  most 
productiva  and  most  clear.  The  political  and  social 
disturbances  of  that  year  and  its  predecessor,  tli3  fer- 
ment which  kept  all  society  bubbling  with  excitement, 
communicated  their  ardor  and  their  movement  to  liis 
spirit.  His  heart  throbbed  in  response  to  tne  music  of 
tlie  march  of  the  world,  always  to  him  a  martial  mu^c. 
He  spoke  and  thought  best  when  great  events  encom- 
passed him.  Whatever  was  agitating  society,  he  took 
up  either  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  platform,  or  in  conver- 
sation with  his  friends.  But  before  he  gave  a  public 
opinion  on  any  subject,  he  studied  it  with  care.  He 
did  not  argue  blindly  on  the  outside,  but  sought  to 
attain  the  central  point  of  a  question,  that  he  miglit  see 
without  confusion  the  different  forms  under  which  its 
idea  had  manifosted  itself;  and  explain,  by  the  analo-* 
gies  of  Its  past,  tlie  course  of  its  present  development. 
In  small  things  as  well  as  great  tliis  was  his  method. 
In  the  b-?ginning  of  1849,  Alexis,  the  well-known  clair- 
voyant, came  to  Brighton.     Mr.  Robertson  was  invited 
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lo  meet  him  at  several  tSancei.  He  refused  at  fimt, 
but  afterwards  going,  found  to  his  great  delight,  tliat  in 
his  presence  there  were  no  revelations.  "  His  want  of 
faith,"  said  Alexis,  dimmed  the  mesmeric  vision.  "  My 
close  observation,"  said  Bobertson,  '*  confused  the  char- 
latan. '  He  treated  the  matter  half  mirthfully,  half 
seriously.  He  laughed,  for  he  thought  it  a  clever 
cheat.  He  frowned  at  the  dishonor  he  believed  to  be 
offered  by  it  to  the  calm  and  healthy  verities  of  science 
and  law.  He  was  accustomed  to  mourn  over  the  cre- 
dulity which  clairvoyance  and  its  kindred  induced,  over 
the  idleness  they  encouraged,  the  craving  for  excite- 
ment they  created,  and  over  the  generation  which, 
seeking  after  such  signs,  could  not  believe  in  tlie  truth 
of  Christ.  The  letters  which  follow  exhibit  partially 
these  thoughts. 

Januarr,  184U. 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  tianca  to-morrow,  as  that 

old  fox, ,  objects  to  the  presence  of  any  one  who  is 

"  wide-awake."  There  is  a  very  bcautjful  pasaage  in  Virgil's 
"^oeid,"  in  which  the  ghost  of  Hector  sadly  appears  to 
^neas  before  the  final  ruin  of  Troy,  and  in  a  dignified  way 
gives  np  all  for  lost.  "  If  Troy  conld  have  been  saved  by 
morlal  arm,  this  right  hand  should  have  saved  her."  .... 
That  which  the  noble  Trojan  said  of  divine  Troy,  I  now.  in 
foiled  and  melancholy  honesty,  say  of  the  divine  senses  of 
the  celential  sex.  Ah !  well,  it  is  only  a  i^pecimen  of  what 
};oes  on  in  afTaira  more  important.  The  Father  of  Lies  has 
it  all  his  own  way  in  this  world,  —  in  small  things  as  well  a* 
in  great,  —  and  it  is  a  piece  of  absurd  knight-errantry  to  tilt 
against  him.  I  sometimes  am  tempted  to  doubt  whether 
anyone  who  tries  to  open  people's  eyes  in  science,  politics, 
«r  religion,  is  to  be  reckoned  as  a  sublime  martyr  .or  an 
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egre^oiis  fool.    The  Cross,  or  the  cap  and  bells  ?    Cerbunly, 

bad  it  not  been  for  One,  1  sliotild  say,  tbe  cap  anil  bells. 


Vfbj  cannot  sensible  people  see  tbe  mightj  pigeon-plucking 
of  this  world  without  interfering?  Why  not  let  tbe  Cagli- 
ostroa  finger  diamond  necklaces  from  qaeena,  and  Alexia 
dupe  ?  What  is  truth  ?  Tbe  path  to  the  pillory  of  ridicule. 
"What  is  the  champion  of  truths,  big  or  litlle?  That  poor 
foolish  sjiph  that  interposed  to  save  Belinda's  curl,  and  got 
cut  in  two  by  a  paltry  pair  of  scissors  for  his  pains. 

Now,  can  you  believe  that  I  could  have  sat  down  and 
wept  to-day?  Not  simply  to  see  that  foolish  scene,  so  grave 
and  so  ridiculous,  but  to  connect  it  with  all  tbe  analogy  of 
life.  It  made  me  sick  at  heart  to  think  of  tbe  Aidlity  of 
all  alierapls  to  tell  people  the  whole  of  religious  truth,  —  to 
be  brave,  and  tAie,  and  fatthfuL  Let  people  go  on  in  their 
old  way ;  do  not  come  into  collision  with  foolish  old  views 
and  superstitions  I  Say  ovi  the  truths  of  God:  and  then 
what  ih.inks  do  you  get  for  bringing  light  to  people  who  love 
darkness  ?  which  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  tbe  thou* 
sand  do. 

I  think  the  best  work  tEat  Signer  B oould  consult 

would  bo  Turlon's  "  Eeply  to  Dr.  Wiseman  on  the  Eucha- 
rist." It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  surest  way  of  arriv- 
ing at  correct  views  of  this  matter  is  to  endeavor  to  enter 
into  the  mind  of  Christ,  His  tone  of  feeling,  and  tbe  scope 
of  His  grand  life. .  Transubstantiation  then  gradually  withers 
from  the  conception  as  a  contradiction  to  Christianity,  which 
is  a  Spirit  and  a  Life.  To  localize  it ;  to  tie  it  in  any  way 
to  the  material ;  to  bind  it  to  "  days  and  months,  and  timefl 
and  years";  to  make  it  "meat  and  drink";  to  prevent  its 
getting  beyond  the  rudiments,  that  is,  ''tbe  alphabet  of  the 
world";  to  make  it  "subject  to  ordinances";  to  make  it 
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M)7t]uog  but  the  worship  of  a  spirit, — God  in  spirit  aod  in 
troth,  —  is  to  go  back  to  Judaism. 

But  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  beUef  in  Transubstantiation ; 
it  only  assumes  the  faxX  of  a  miracle,  very  possible  in  it- 
self,—  a  religious  mbtake,  though  a  great  oue.  But  I  da 
marvel  at  grown  men  believing  in  clairvoyance,  and  then  re- 
fusing to  listen  to  the  argument  for  Trans ubs tout iatioo.  I 
met  the  other  day  a  lady,  thoughtful,  independent,  and  can- 
did, tliorougbly  inarUficial  and  free  from  prejudice,  who  was 
completely  converted  into  a  devotee  of  the  superstition  of 
1849.  After  which,  I  can  comprehend  that  Trans ubs tan tia> 
tion  should  have  been  undoubted  for  a  thousaod  years,  anni- 
hilated at  the  end  of  that  time,  resuscitated,  and  tiiat  it 
Bhould  have  in  it  a  fain  prospect  of  leading  a  vigorous  exist 
ence  of,  say,  aaotber  thousand  of  yeurs. 

The  next  subject  which  engrossed  him,  and  which 
brought  him  prominently  before  the  public,  waa  thft 
clotting  of  shops  in  Brighton  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
vas  CQstomary.  A  meeting  was  called  on  April  24, 
1849,  by  the  Early  Closing  Association,  and  he  was 
asked  to  speak.  His  speech  was  remarkable  for  its 
grasp  of  both  sides  of  the  question.  He  thought  well 
of  the  plan  proposed,  but  for  that  very  reason  was  calm 
und  sober  in  his  tone,  and  determined  to  look  in  the 
face  all  the  difficulties  which  environed  the  subject 
He  stood  between  the  masters  and  the  young  men. 
He  claimed  for  the  former  freedom  from  coercion  ;  he 
even  spoke  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  they  would  have 
in  carrying  out  the  views  of  tlie  Association,  owing  to 
tlie  nnmber  of  strangers  who  came  into  Brighton  at  a 
late  hour.  He  claimed  for  the  latter  their  right,  as 
men,  to  time  for  self-improvement,  but  he  demanded 
thst  their  leisore  should   be  well  employed.     Theo, 
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with  one  of  his  rapid  turns  of  thought,  he  shoiretl  to 
his  audience  of  tliu  higlicr  classas,  that  it  was  hd\  only 
tliuse  who  sold,  but  those  who  hought,  in  whoso  hands 
tlie  question  lay. 

It  was  a  noble  speech,  fbll  of  ecoQomical  knowledge, 
si'ber  arguments,  and  wise  prevision  of  difficulties.  It 
is  curious  to  find  so  imaginative  and  excitable  a  man 
keeping  so  steadily  "in  the  path  of  common  sense.  He 
pleased  neither  party :  one  thought  hia  words  too  bold, 
the  other  thought  them  too  lukewarm  ;  but  though  his 
speech  won  few  cheers,  it  made  its  impression  after- 
wards, when  the  passions  <rf  men  had  cooled  down  to 
the  reasoning-point. 

During  the  rest  of  the  year  he  made  no  public  ad- 
dress, except  from  the  pulpit,  but  from  that  place  his 
influence  radiated  every  day  more  powerftilly.  His 
chapel  became  crowded  to  the  doors.  His  sermons 
grew  more  weighty  aud  more  eloquent.  The  two  con- 
firmation lectures  preached  this  year,  on  Jacob's  Wrest- 
ling and  the  Parable  of  the  Sower,  display  the  opulence 
of  thought  and  care  which  he  spent  on  the  education 
of  the  young.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  a  letter, 
written  to  answer  some  objections  made  to  his  analysis 
of  the  despair  and  suicide  of  Judas,  and  subjoined  to 
this  chapter  No.  XXI.,  that,  side  by  side  with  his  influ-. 
euce,  the  opposition  to  his  ministry  increased  and  be- 
came more  harassing.  "  It  is  only  too  true,"  lie  says, 
"  tliut  the  perpetual  chafings  and  work  of  a  place  like 
IJrighton  have  destroyed  aH  claim  to  philosophic  clear- 
ness, and  that  I  am  gettihg  less  fit  for  study  and  mental 
tension."  The  officious  support  of  some  who  got  up 
addresses  to  hiin,  and  subscriptions  for  his  portrait,  and 
the  vulgarizing  uflbrts  of  others  who  did  the  same  on 
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mercenary  grounds,  drew  him  into  a  prominence  wliicli 
pained  him. 

My  enemies  (he  writes),  not  content  with  the  usual  modes 
open  to  scarier?,  actuallj  invade  ine  in  my  castle ;  and,  on  the 
strength  of  being  religious,  come  with  long  faces,  though 
perfect  etrangeri*,  to  warn  me  of  the  wrath  in  store  for  me 
hereafter,  if  I  do  not  repent  of  my  manifold  heresies.  So 
jou  see  I  am  in  a  hornet's  nest,  and  buffets  only  eihaust 
Btren^h  in  vain,  the  amount  of  real  good  done  being  very 
problematical. 

To  hide  himself  from  this  public  shadow  of  himself, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  qniet  and  continuous  work.  He 
held  a  weekly  lecture  in  his  vestry  for  the  poor ;  lie 
visited  among  them ;  he  endeavored  to  draw  around 
him  the  young  men  of  Brighton  belon^ng  to  that  class 
■which  is  so  rarely  touched  by  clergymen,  —  the  shop- 
kee|>ers'  assistants,  the  clerks ;  all  those,  in  fact,  whom 
Ilia  speech  on  the  question  oF  Early  Closing  had  pai-- 
tially,  by  its  sobriety,  alienated  from  him.  He  shrank 
more  and  more  into  a  hidden  way  of  life,  refused  to 
]>nblish  his  sermons,  and  kept,  as  much  as  possible, 
apart  from  society.  In  a  letter  written  to  his  mother, 
nt  the  close  of  the  year,  he  speaks  of  some  unauthorized 
publicatioa  of  one  of  bis  Advent  lectures :  — 

The  miserable  publica,tioa  of  "Si.  Paul's  Novitiate,"  as 
the  printer  calls  it,  was  a  libel, — absnrd,  curtailed,  and  in 
some  places  absolutely  false.  Pray  —  pray  lut  it  be  known 
that  all  these  things  are  more  or  less  misrepresentations,  anil 
done  entirely  without  my  sanction !  It  is  of  great  impor- 
tance that  they  should  not  appear,  for  I  have  abundance  of 
slanderers,  —  I  cannot  tell  why,  for  I  molest  no  one,  fth.-tain 
now  even  from  public  lectures,  go  out  very  litlle,  and  only 
ask  to  be  left  alone.    I  take  no  pains  to  contradict  innumera- 
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ble  falsehoods,  for  it  would  be  endless.  I  take  my  own  pAth 
quietly,  and  never  retaliate. 

In  the  October  of  this  year  there  began  a  long  and 
voluminous  correspond ence  with  several  persons,  which 
has,  most  fortunately,  been  preserved.  It  will  appear 
in  its  proper  place.  Meanwhile,  the  letters  which  fel- 
low include  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  history  of  fail 
life  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1849. 


lUI. 

Ut  DBAB  ,  —  I  ought  long  ago  to  have  replied  to  your 

kind  request  for  a  reply  to  the  objections  brought  against  mj 
eermon  on  Acts  i.,  but  I  have  always  felt  a  defence  of  my 
own  views  peculiarly  irkeome,  as  I  am  glad  to  escape  the  un- 
progreasive  task  of  drcling  round  anything  which  I  have  ever 
said  or  written. 

I  will  briefly  give  you  the  replies  which  refute  the  charges 
of  your  friend's  note. 

First  of  all:  my  "desire  to  be  original,  and  going  astray 
from  the  old  paths." 

Whether  I  aim  at  an  appearance  of  originality  or  not,  God 
roust  judge,  who  alone  has  the  right  to  scrutinize  motives 
and  impute  them.  As  to  originaHty,  things  which  are  very 
familiar  to  tho^  whose  reading  is  professional  and  varied, 
may  appear  new  to  those  who  chiefly  seek  the  leaching  and 
read  the  works  of  one  school  of  theology.  '^  Old  paths  "  re- 
quire to  be  defined.  That  whicli  is  old  now  was  new  once, 
and  treated  with  very  great  bitterness  at  first,  as  all  new 
forms  of  truth  are  sure  to  be.  Evangelicalism  was  called 
new&ngled  fifty  years  ago.    I  presume  that  no  one  wonld 
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suontain  that  Uie  popular  preaching  of  the  present  day  is  ia 
the  old  paUu,  either  of  thought  or  phraseology,  in  which  Jer- 
emy Taylor  or  Bishop  Andrews  walked ;  or  that  they  were 
not  liable  to  the  cbai^  of  novelty  in  their  day,  compared 
with  the  tone  of  thought  and  teachiog  prsTalent  in  St.  Ber- 
Dard'B ;  or  that  Bernard's  preaching  was  not  very,  very  dif' 
ferent  from  that  of  Chiysostom's  day.  Nay,  more,  — ^  the 
Apostles,  —  He  himself,  —  what  was  the  charge  against  them 
bot  that  they  did  not  walk  in  the  old  paths,  but  taught  "  new 
doctrines"?  Evangelicalism  itael^wom  threadbare  u  it  is 
by  trite  thoaght,  —  and  certainly,  to  do  it  justice,  guiltless  of 
mental  power  or  fresh  thought,  for  tlie  last  ten  years  at  least, 
—  what  was  it  called  in  tbe  days  of  Cecil  and  Scott?  The 
"good  old  "  High  Church  talked  loudly  c^  new  lights. 

I  am  said  to  have  "apologized  for  Judas,"  thereby  falling 
ioto  one  of  the  various  old  and  ejiploded  errors  of  heterodox 
teachers,  "  to  which  my  desire  of  seeming  original  gnides  me." 

My  "apology"  for  Judas  consisted  in  saying  that  hia  sin 
was  not  murder,  but  unbdief^  and  that  he  was  sincere  in  what 
be  did ;  also  that  his  temptation  was  Satanic,  and  that  he  is 
ID  helL 

I  do  not  fancy  tbat  Judas  would  thank  me  mui^  for  m^ 
apology.    We  will  examine  this  heterodox  defence. 

WJiat  I  said  was,  in  effect,  this.  The  essential  guilt  of 
Buidde  is  unbelief,  that  ia,  despair  of  God's  love  and  good- 
ness. Distrust  is  the  sin  of  sins,  which  makes  sin  sin.  Lu- 
ther said  strongly,  but  not  too  strongly,  "  Nothing  damns  ex- 
cept uiibelie!'."  My  sermon,  therefore,  charged  Judas  with 
nnbclieli  final  and  desperate.  I  do  not  know  what  your  cor- 
reapondt-nt  thinks  oi'  llie  sinfulness  of  unbelief;  but  it  ii 
dear  that  be  is  vcry^much  shocked  at  a  charge  of  murder 
being  converted  into  one  which  only  imputes  unbelief:  ot^ 
unbelief '. 

"  I  may,  perhaps,  add  that  the  question,  as  to  what  is  the 
1  guilt  of  suicide,  ia  settled  by  the  reply  <^  Chriat 
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vhen  the  evil  suggeatioD  waa  pre^nted  to  Him.  He  did  not 
allege  the  Sixth  CommaDdmenl,  which  He  assuredly  would 
have  done  bad  suicide  been  murder;  but,  "Thou  ebalt  aot 
tempt"  (i.  e.  try,  make  eiperiroent of)  "the  Lord  tliy  God." 
He  treated  it  as  a  temptatioD,  not  to  murder,  but  to  distrust ; 
which  was  exactly  what  I  did,  on  Hid  infallible  authority. 

I  shidl  briefly  dispose  of  the  remaining  objections. 

Your  correspondent  is  scandalized  by  the  expression  that 
Judas  was  sincere,  and  says,  with  a  note  of  admiration,  "  the 
sincerity  of  Judas,  who  betrayed  bh  Master,  bare  the  bag,"  && 

I  did  not  say  that  Judas  was  sincere  in  his  betrayal  of 
ClirisE,  nor  in  his  stewardship  of  the  common  puree,  —  I  did 
itot  say  thnt  he  was  a  sincere  man.  I  simply  said  he  was  siO' 
cere  in  his  remorse.  A  thief  may  behave  honestly  some* 
times.  The  unjust  siaward  was  commended  by  his  lord. 
Yet  I  have  beard  of  commentators  of  the  Rationalistic  imhool 
wlio  were  as  much  ofiended  with  the  Bible  as  your  friend  is 
with  me,  because  it  commends  a  man  who  had  tampered  with 
his  master's  accounts.  The  Bible,  however,  commends  hira  } 
and  Christ  puts  him  forth  as  a  pattern  to  Christians,  not  be- 
cause he  bad  acted  honestly  in  all  cases,  but  l>ecuuse  he  had 
(lone  wisely  in  one.  He  who  commended  him  as  wise  in  ihat 
act,  did  not  exactly  say  that  hb  waste  and  duplicity  were 
objects  of  admiration.  And  if  I  assert  that  Judas  was  sin> 
cei  e  in  his  remorse,  it  requires  some  ingenuity  to  pcrveit  this 
into  no  opinion  that  he  was  sincere  iu  hie  Itissing  hia  Re- 
deemer. The  suicide  of  Judus  was  tlie  act  of  a  mau  sincere, 
even  to  agony,  in  his  remorse.  Did  he  pretend  to  cast  down 
the  gold?  Did  he  pretend  ttie  pangs  which  drove  him  to 
de-|)iiir?  I  say  further,  all  ^suicide  is  sincere.  1  sifted  ttiat 
for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  tliat  sincerity  does  not 
mnke  the  matter  better,  and  that  remurae  is  not  penitence. 
Tour  correspondent,  without  having  heard  the  sermon,  hears 
of  a  detached  expression,  and  ckaritcMy  assumes  that  it  waa 
(lart  of  the  "  afology  "  for  Judas.     It  formed,  iu  Cact,  part  of 
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the  demuliiion  of  a  sappoeed  apology  that  might  bo  made 
for  him. 

Again :  '^  Where  does  Scripture  apeak  of  Judas  not  worlc- 
iDg  out  his  destioy,  by  which  he  was  as  truly  de^tin^l  lo 
salvation  as  any  other  of  the  apostles,  but  that  hiii  tlesiitiy 
auabed  hint?" 

I  reply :  Every  one  has  a  mission  in  this  world  to  accom- 
plish. That  is  the  destiny  given  him  lo  work  out.  Judaa 
had  such  a  mission.  God  had  appointed  bim  to  salvation 
by  His  call  as  truly  as  the  oiber  apostles,  unless  we  are  piv- 
ptcxd  ',o  believe  that  the  Eternal  Love  predestines  to  sin. 
He  bad  a  "ministry  and  apostleabip  from  which  be  by  ti-ans- 
greision  fell."  Judas  was  sent  into  the  world  to  work  out 
his  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  God  "did  not 
will  the  sinner's  death."  Surely,  surely  the  Bible  is  pLun 
enough  on  that  point.  But  Judas  would  not  accept  his 
mission,  and  then  that  which  was  given  in  blessing  turned 
to  curae.  His  destiny  crushed  him;  he  went  to  his  own 
place,  the  place  he  had  prepared  for  himself,  not  the  pbce 
prepared  by  God.  So  it  b  with  you  and  me.  No  decree 
of  God  has  insured  our  misery.  All  things  work  togeiher 
for  good  to  those  who  love  God.  But  the  same  things  work 
together  for  evil  if  they  do  not  love  God.  The  sailor  who 
yieldd  to  and  works  with  the  winds  of  God  is  brought  by 
them  lo  the  haven  where  he  would  be ;  but  if  be  try  to  beat 
up  against  them,  the  very  gale  thai  was  carrying  him  tu 
safety  overwhelms  him ;  be  is  crushed  by  the  very  destiny 
that  was  working  out  his  salvation.  All  I  stud  od  this  poini 
was  simply  expository  of  the  sentence,  "He  went  to  his 
own  place." 

I  think  you  told  me  there  was  a  feeling  of  condemflation 
for  the  use  of  the  word  courage  in  connection  with  the  act 
of  Judas.  Suicide  implies  physical  courage.  There  is  a 
higher  conrage,  which  I  distinctly  contrasted  with  this  ani- 
«at  daring,  which  enables  a  man  quietly  and  bravely  to 
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endure  the  weariness  of  this  heavy  life,  obloquy,  and  hatred 
He  who  baa  that  is  saTe,  aa  I  theo  said,  from  suicide;  and 
it  was  to  contrast  it  with  this,  that  I  admitted  the  other 
courage  which  belongs  to  the  suicide. 

And  to  deny  this  is  surely  absurd.  I  do  not  reckon  physi- 
cal courage  very  high ;  but  still  I  do  not  think  there  are 
many  gentlemen  in  Brighton  who  are  men  enough  to  Btab 
themselves,  if  all  religion  were  out  of  the  questicm.  If  it 
■eem  a  very  -  easy  thing  to  inflict  a  death-blow  on  self,  per 
haps  they  might  come  to  some  conclusion  on  the  point,  if 
they  will  only  try  to  bind  up  their  own  arms,  and  use  the 
lancet  next  time  it  is  wanted.  This  objection  is  ao  weak, 
that  I  can  scarcely  speak  of  it  with  gravity. 

Lastly,  your  friend  asks,  "  When  doee  Scripture  men^on 
the  least  impatience  or  any  sin  in  the  man  Clirist  Jesus?" 
and  then  goes  on  to  speak,  with  great  horror,  of  my  "  awful 
nodon  "  of  admitting  the  germ  of  evil.  Sec,  in  Him. 

I  presume  this  is  a  misconception  of  aD  expression  which 
I  have  more  than  once  used.  Specially  dwelling  on  the 
Redeemer's  einleasness,  I  have  shown  bow  all  tbe  innocent 
feelings  of  our  nature  were  in  Him,  but  stopped  on  the  verge 
which  separates  tbe  innocent  from  the  wrong.  An  Incliof^ 
tion  of  human  nature  is  not  wroi^,  —  hunger,  anger, — but 
being  gratified  unduly,  or  in  forbidden  circumstanoea,  it 
passes  into  sin.  "Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not"  Legitimata 
anger  was  to  stop  short  of  fiiufiil  vindictiveness. 

Similarly,  Our  Lord  felt  the  weariness  of  life,  and  was 
anxious  to  have  it  done,  amidst  perpetual  opposition  of  ene- 
mies and  miscoDceptioa  of  inends.  "  How  am  I  straitened 
till  it  be  accomplished?"  "0  failhless  generation,  how  long 
shall  I  be  wilh  you  ?  how  long  shall  I  suffer  yon  F  " 

There  wus  no  germ  of  sid  in  Cbrist ;  for  sin  is  the  acting 
of  an  evil  will.  Sin  resides  in  the  will,  not  in  the  natural 
^petitions.  TJiere  was  no  germ  of  un  in  Him;  but  there 
weio  germs  of  feeling,  natural  and  innocent,  which  show 
tbat  He  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are. 
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It  I  uy  to  It  man  who  is  ftogrily  calling  Mr.  Smitb 
O'Brien  a  felon,  "  You  mistake ;  it  ia  not  felony,  bnt  treason, 
be  is  guilty  of,"  I  have  not  defended  the  poor  man  much  by 
saying  be  ia  a  traitor  instead  of  a  felon, — I  haTe  simply 
•  vindicated  the  right  n^e  of  words.  If  I  say  Judaa'a  guilt 
was  not  mnrder,  but  final  and  fetal  despair,  and  call  it,  as  I 
remember  well  I  did,  the  sin  of  sins,  it  is  somewhat  dififioult 
10  make  me  out  as  an  apologist  for  suicide. 

So  much  for  the  apology  of  Jndas. 

Certainly,  there  ia  an  exploded  heterodox  defence  of  him 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  was  held  that  not  from 
avarice,  but  from  a  desire  to  force  on  the  acknowledgment 
of  his  Uaster'a  mission,  he  betrayed  Him.  Your  corre- 
spondent seems  to  fancy  I  have  adopted  this.  Ur.  M'Neile, 
no  oracle  of  mine,  but  a  very  good  man,  and  high  in  the 
Evangelical  world,  adopted  it,  aod  printed  the  sermon ;  but 
his  orthodoxy  remains  unimpeacbed ;  nor  has  he  been  ac- 
cused, BO  far  as  I  know,  of  affecting  novelty,  absurd  as  the 
view  is.     Bnt  this  is  the  happy  fete  of  all  party-men. 

Further,  however,  I  s:ud  that  Judaa  went  to  hia  own 
place,  —  a  very  emphatic  expression.  I  sud  the  aonl  gravi- 
tated downwards.  The  sin  which  led  to  suicide  led  (o  hell ; 
but  it  was  bis  own  place,  in  the  way  of  natnral  retribution, 
not  of  arbitrary  reprobatitm.  This  was  another  feature  in 
the  apology  for  Judaa.  I  left  bim  in  helL  What  more 
would  they  bave  ?    Only  an  nnbeliever !  —  only  in  belt ! 

How,  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the  assertion  that 
the  sin  was  despair,  not  murder, — 

Your  correspondent  says,  "  Where  does  Scripture  draw  a 
distioctioo  between  killing  and  morder?"  The  only  reason 
in  Scripture  for  the  heinonsuese  of  the  crime  is  not  that  it 
involves  hatred  and  malice,  but  that  "in  the  imago  of  God 
created  He  man." 

All  through  the  Book  of  I^eviticus.  a  distinction  is  drawn 
between  killing  and  murder,  —  all  through  the  Bible.    To 
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kill  19  to  take  away  life;  to  murder  is  to  kill  wilh  malice 
prepense.  The  soldier  kills,  so  does  tbe  executioner,  so 
does  tbe  man  who  acts  under  sudden  and  dreadful  provoca- 
tion, so  does  ihc  man  who  acts  in  sclf-defeoce,  so  does  tlio 
duellbt,  BO  does  ihe  man  who  treasures  up  a  wrong  for  year^. 
In  every  cue  of  these  the  image  of  God,  wherein  He  made 
mttD,  h  destroyed.  Is  there  no  distinction  between  them  ? 
They  are  all  killing;  are  they  all  murder?  Is  it  just  to 
brand  tbe  guilt  of  a  man,  or  rather  the  act  of  a  man,  who 
shoots  a  foo^ad  deraaading  his  puise  willi  menaces,  with 
tlie  same  name  as  is  appropriated  to  the  act  of  Bush?  You 
may  get  one  rude  generic  name,  like  murder,  to  include  a 
vast  number  of  ofiences,  just  as  the  generic  name  Animal 
includes  man  and  zoophytes,  with  endless  intermediate  gra- 
dations. But  it  ia  only  a  very  rude  way  of  talking.  And 
a  man  scarcely  differs  from  a  zoophyte  more  than  the  suicide, 
which  has  no  hatred  in  it  and  no  malice,  docs  from  the  mur- 
der, which  is  one  of  revenge.  I[  is  only  loosely  that  wo 
call  suicide  self-murder ;  well  enough  for  papular  conversa- 
tion, but  utterly  unfit  for  the  expression  of  accurate  thought. 

All  this  comes  from  tiie  loose  way  in  which  people  ihink 
of  sin,  and  the  unmeaning  way  in  which  they,  therefore, 
talk  of  the  sinlessness  of  tbe  man  Christ  Jesus.  They  for- 
get that  He  suffered  being  tempted.  In  point  of  fact,  tlicy 
deny,  without  intending  it,  all  that  makes  His  sinlessness 
sublime  and.  real.  They  reduce  that  glorious  Heart  to  a 
mere  machine,  and  make  Hb  life  a  tlieatrical  exhibition,  in 
which  fictitious  struggles  and  sorrows  went  on.  He  only 
pretended  to  struggle  with  temptation !  It  really  would  a|)- 
pear,  according  to  them,  that  He  did  not  actually  mffer  in 
putting  down  tbe  inclioatiou  which  arose  spontaneously  and 
innocently. 

However,  this  is  a  very  large  subject,  and  I  cannot  go 
into  it. 

The  insinuation  of  "  German  neology  "  is  a  cdmprebensivQ 
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and  very  oonveDient  charge  by  which  all  enroest  thought  b 
tabooed  at  the  ptesent  day.  It  ia  quite  euough  to  hiot  that 
it  is  German.  So  at  the  time  of  the  Retbrmation  ttiey  spoke 
of  Greelt  and  Hebrew.  ''  Greek,"  aaid  a  Koman  Catholic 
priest,  "is  a  neiv  language,  just  discovered,  aad  full  of  here- 
sies. As  for  the  Hebrew  language,  all  who  studj  that  b^. 
come  Jews  immediately."  So  ihi-y  speak  of  German  now. 
Englishmen  seem  to  think  that  the  liedeemer  died  exclusive- 
ly for  them,  and  that  light  shines  nowhere  but  here.  Sixty 
millions  of  God'ii  creatures  speak  German,  and  can  only  get 
their  theology  in  that.  Alas !  for  those  who  have  not  ihe 
English  theology,  though  it  be,  unfortunately,  only  a  feeble 
echo  of  that  which,  in  its  freshness,  came  from  Germaii} 
three  hmtdred  years  ago.  "  Verily,  we  English  are  the  men ; 
and  truth  shall  die  with  us."  But  the  singular  part  of  this 
chat^e  is,  that  they  who  moke  it  know  so  little  of  the  matter, 
that,  like  your  correspondent,  they  are  not  even  aware  that 
the  present  heterodoxy  of  Germany  is  not  neologian,  and 
that  neologianism  is  exploded  even  there.  To  them,  neology, 
^rationalism,  mygticisni,  mytbicism,  pantheism,  all  mean  pretty 
much  the  same  thing  ;  and  one  charge  is  nearly  as  good  as 
another,  because  all  are  vague  and  mysterious,  like  the  ven- 
erable fee-fi-fo-fum  of  our  childhood. 

To  live  by  trust  in  God, —  to  do  and  say  the  right  be* 
cause  it  is.  Iqvely,  —  to  dare  to  gaze  on  the  splendor  of  tha 
naked  truth,  without  putting  a  false  veil  before  it  to  territy 
children  and  old  women  by  mystery  and  vagueness, — to  live 
by  love,  and  not  by  fear,  that  is  the  life  of  a  true,  brave  man, 
who  will  take  Christ  and  His  mind  for  the  Truth,  instead  of 
the  clamor  of  either  the  worldly  world  or  the  reKgious  world: 
between  which  two,  alas !  there  ia  as  little  difference  now  as 
in  the  days  of  Pharisaism ;  or  rather,  if  there  be  any  differ- 
ence, we  know  who  said  that  the  "world"  of  sinners  was, 
as  knowing  its  blindness,  rather  in  the  less  danger  of  ihfl 
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TLe  chief  diSerence  between  the  two  views  of  auioide  u 
this :  the  one  eay a  HeU,  and  somethbg  woree,  if  yoa  aare  to 
murder  yourself.  I  would  rather  say,  TroBt  God,  and  be- 
lieve in  Him  as  Love,  and  Buidde  is  impossible.  If  the 
olher  argument  were  the  only  thing  that  could  save  us  from 
fifty  Buicides  a  day,  I  would  not  nae  it:  for  ihe  goodnew 
which  is  only  produced  by  fear  is  no  goodness  at  alL  I  quite 
agree,  with  every  fibre  of  my  heart  respoodiag,  with  the  sen- 
timent of  that  noble  thinker  Milton ;  "  Were  I  the  chooser, 
a  dram  of  well-doing  should  be  preferred  before  many  times 
as  much  the  fomble  hindrance  of  evil-doing.  For  God, 
sore,  esteems  the  growth  and  completion  of  one  virtuous - 
person  more  than  die  reatrtunt  of  ten  vicious." 

I  believe  that  the  great  lesson  for  qb  to  learn, — every  day 
it  seems  more  true  to  me,  —  is  this :  God*  and  my  own  soul ; 
there  is  nothing  olse  in  this  world  I  will  trust  lo  fbr  the 
truth.  '  To  those  alone  we  are  amenable  for  judgment,  —  tA 
Him  and  to  His  voice  within  us.  From  all  else  we  must  ap. 
peal.  Only  we  must  not  appeal  so  haughtily  as  we  are 
someUmes  tempted  to  do, — as,  perhaps,  I  have  done  on  this 
present  occasion, — in  independence,  but  not  in  pride. 

xxn. 

•  HMi^>«lJer  TaiTsee,  ^ghton:  Muoh  IB,  1B49. 

Ht  DBAB -,  —1  will  most  willingly  comply  with  your 

request,  difficult  as  it  is;  for  how  difficult  to  express  another's 
feelings!  and  besides,  in  a  public  inscription,  as  little  of  pri- 
vate feeling  as  can  be  pro&ned,  the  better.  But  wiU  you 
tell  me  a  little  more  precisely  what  you  wish?  Tou  use  the  - 
word  poet.  Do  you  wish  a  prose  or  a  verse  inscription  ? 
For  your  sake,  or  your  sieter'a,  I  would  do  either;  but  I 
think  the  latter  would  certainly  prove  a  failure,  —  and  is  it 
desirable  P 

I  have  never  spoken  or  written  a  Byllable  to  you  about  our 
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ietr  loot  'William,  because  I  coniuit  Every  jear  1  feel  less 
inclined  than  I  once  was  to  get  upon  subjects  of  the  deepest 
intereaL  Every  year  I  feel  that  utterance  profanes  feeling, 
and  makes  it  commonplace.  He  is  gone, — wiih  all  his  fresb, 
bright,  marrellons  flow  of  happiness.  What  is  there  more 
to  be  said  than  ia  contained  in  those  dreadful  words,  —  He  is 
gone?  How  often  I  have  thought  of  the  evening  he  left 
Toura,  when,  in  our  boyish  friendship,  we  set  oar  little  silver 
watchis  exactl)-  together,  and  made  a  compact  to  look  at  the 
moon  exactly  at  the  same  moment  that  night,  and  think  of 
«ach  oUmt  1  I  do  not  remember  a  single  hour  in  life  since 
then  which  I  would  have  arrested,  and  said,  I^et  this  stay. 
And  to  William  all  was  so  bright  and  hopeful  I  Only  now 
and  tiien,  the  shadow  projected  by  the  more  solemn  and  som- 
bre aspect  of  the  Future  seemetf  to  rest  upon  his  heart,  — 
even  that  was  tranuent.     I  have  sympathized  with  you  often 

in  secret,  dear ;  but  for  him,  I  see  nothing  in  his  lot 

that  is  not  a  subject  for  envy.  Why  should  we  wish  him  to 
iiave  remuned  a  little  longer?  —  to  have  been  slashed  or 
mangled  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  some  ■  •  .  and  then 
to  be  lost  among  the  names  of  the  innumerable  gallant  hearts 
that  are  made  clay  of  (o  sadsfy  the  cupidity  of  East  India 
merchants  ?  0  no  I  better,  surely,  as  it  is.  And  as  to  the 
eternal  quesUon.  We  know  of  him, —  what  is  all  that  we 
can  ever  know  of  any  one  removed  beyond  the  veil  which 
riieltcrs  the  unseen  from  the  pryings  of  curioaity,  —  that  he 
is  in  the  bands  of  the  Wise  and  Loving.  Spirit  has  mingled 
wiUi  spirit.  A  child,  more  or  less  erring,  has  gone  home. 
Unloved  by  his  Father?    Believe  it  who  may,  titat  will  n(A  I. 

XXIIL 

J  32,  1U9. 


Hr  DKAB  Fbiekd,  —  I  send  you  tbe  volume  of  Words- 
worth, which  yon  forgot  last  night.  One  must  not  be  too 
yoang,  either  in  heart  or  years,  to  lie  entirely  open  to  his  in 
fluence. 
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I  &Bty  chantcter  ma;  be  measared,  both  in  depth  and 
quality,  by  the  poet  who  is  the  chosen  faToriie.  He  is  a 
kind  of  Hihtntler  to  mark  the  depth  at  different  distaocea  on 
the  river.  A  man's  Nilomeler,  in  the  higher  regionn,  maj  be 
Shelley.  The  wild  and  marvellous  stream  is  then  still  in  the 
air  region,  finding  a  home  among  clouds,  cutting  a  narrour 
way  tbrough  clefis  of  rock,  flowing  for  many  hundred  yards 
together  under  fro«n  patches  of  snow, — a  strange  and 
beautiful  life  in  the  waste  of  the  eternal  Bilen(>e,  issuing  out 
clear  aud  pure  and  oold  a  little  higher  up,  from  the  delicately 
blue  cavern  of  the  glader.  Even  in  ila  lower  and  earthier 
flow,  the  stream  will  appear  to  hold  mysterious  connection, 
aa  if  by  invisible  sympathy,  with  its  EOurce,  and  even  the 
inarticulal«  murmurs  of  its  duilj  ripples  will  seem  but  the 
cadences  which  ought  to  be  heard  only  in  those  still  and 
solemn  realms. 

Down  in  the  plaina.'in  the  less  unearthly  part  of  its  course, 
the  water-mark  of  such  a  man  wilt  stand  at  Sums.  A  strong, 
swift  flow,  80  deep  as  to  scarcely  seem  to  move  on  the  sur- 
face ;  somewhat  turbid,  but  the  very  earth  which  discolors  it 
will  often  be  purer  than  the  snow  whii^  falls  into  other  rivers 
direct  from  the  cloud  of  heaven. 

Between  these  two  regions  of  such  a  man's  life,  Words- 
worth will  mark  the  height  and  temperature  of  the  streum  in 
a  part  of  its  course  whi^  will  be  at  present  invisible,  —  being 
lost,  as  is  the  case  with  some  rivers,  for  many  miles  under- 
ground. But  when  this  lost  power  of  life  shall  reappear, 
Wordsworth  will  only  mark  the  depth  and  temperature  near 
the  banks.    The  central  depths  he  will  not  be  able  to  sound. 
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XXIV. 

Fsbrouy  it, 

I  have  been  reading  the  sermon  or  etHij  I  sent  7011,  to 
Bnd  in  it  some  clew  lo  the  tone  of  jour  note,  and  in  vain, — 
ia  vain,  at  least  eo  far  ne  a  legitimate  clew  is  concerned.  For 
Burely  jou  have  misialerpreted  its  meaniDg  if  yoa  ibink  it 
Bfiya  tbat  Ibe  spirit  of  Humanity  is  to  be  BtiDed  ioto  silence, 
that  the  diviner  impulses  mnj  start  to  their  Buprecoacjr  P  We 
do  not  reach  spirituality  of  character  by  spasmodic,  uoualural 
efforts  to  crush  the  nature  tbat  is  wiihin  us,  but  bj  slow  and 
palfent  care  to  develop  and  disengage  it  from  its  eviL  It  is 
not  angelic,  but  human  ezcellence.  at  which  we  are  to  aim; 
nor  can  we  "  be  perfect  as  our  Father  is  perfect"  except  in 
our  degree.  "  Every  man  in  bb  own  order."  to  become 
saints,  we  must  not  cease  to  be  men  and  women. 


And  if  there  be  any  part  of  our  nature  which  is  essen- 
tially human,  and  to  effect  the  excision  of  wlii<;h  would  de- 
stroy its  humanity,  it  is  the  craving  for  sympathy.  The  Per- 
fect One  gave  sympathy  and  wanted  iL  Gave  it  aa  every 
page  will  show;  wanted  it, — "Could  ye  not  watch  with  me 
one  hour?"  "  Will  ye  also  go  away?"  "Simon,  the  £on  of 
Jonas,  lovest  thou  me?"  Founj  it,  surely,  even  though  bia 
brethren  believed  not  in  him, — found  it  in  John,  and  M«r> 
tha,  and  Mary,  aud  Lazarus. 

Though  some  of  itte  following  letters  belong  to  1850, 
it  has  been  considered  better,  for  an  obvious  reason,  to 
throw  them  all  together. 

XXV. 

Ootobsr,  1S4B. 
X  do  not  read  the  Fathers.     I  know  their  system  prett7 
wdl,  I  believe,  from  having  examined  with  great  interest 
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their  advocates'  and  their  opponents'  writing;  and  I  am  sea- 
sible  of  the  liealiag  efTuct  produced  by  such  a  gystem  on  th« 
mind  of  (hose  who  accept  it.  Nay,  I  even  know  that  their 
errors  are  but  forma  of  truths  which  lie  beneath  them;  false 
forms,  which  jet  convey  Bpiritual  truth  to  those  who  do  not 
know  or  snspect  the  falsehood  of  the  form.  The  misfortune 
is,  that  I  am  certain  they  ai«  false,  — as  false  as  Roman- 
ism,—  though  even  in  that  system  mariolatry  and  purgatory- 
are  material  and  gross  elalementa  of  spiritual  facts,  which  I 
think  our  systems  neglect.  But  then  I  cannot  by  an  act  of 
volition  receive  a  system  for  the  sake  of  the  comfort  which 
I  know  to  he  to  >R«  a  lie.  It  is  at  my  peril  that  I  thus  &lsify 
my  inmost  nature,  and  consent  to  be  deluded  by  a  figmenL 
To  those  to  whom  it  is  not  a  lie,  I  do  not  dispute  —  nay,  I 
cordially,  and  I  hope,  charitably,  believe  —  that  the  systein 
may  be  elevating,  purifying,  life-giving ;  hut  I  had  rather 
stand  alone  in  a  waste  howling  wilderness,  tempted  by  Satan, 
and  consdoua  of  having  stripped  myself  of  all  unreality, 
than  accept  the  happiest  consolation  that  the  more  inhabited 
worid  could  give  me. 

xxvt 

H*r,  IBM. 
Do  you  believe  in  God  ?  Dare  you  not  trust  yonraelf  like 
a  child  to  Him?  Oh,  what  ia  your  baptism  worth  if  it  haa 
not  taught  you  that  blessed  central  truth  of  all,  —  that  He  ia 
your  Father?  Dare  you  so  stifle  Hia  voice  in  your  soul, 
which  comes  in  the  simple  rushings  of  earnest  thought,  and 
then  call  it  conscience  ?  Are  you  sure  that  you  may  not  be 
shniting  out  a  ray  from  heaven,  although  yon  fear  that  it  is  a 
meteor  from  hell  ?....!  tried  no  arguments  against  Roman- 
ism, for  I  feel  that  Romanism  is  only  an  infinitely  small  and 
sensualietic  embodiment  of  truths,  —  a  living  human  form 
shrunk  into  a  mummy, — with  every  feature  there  hideously 
li&like,  especially  when  it,  by  foroe  applied  from  withoIl^ 
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bj  III**  or  galranigm,  moves  hamaiilf.  ....  God  made 
thz  K>a)  to  correspond  with  trlith.    Truth  is  its  own  evidence, 

as  t'm  1i^htniDg-fl;ish  is,  as  the  blessed  sunlight  is Alas ! 

bW  !  ;oD  ao  not  believe  (hat  jou  have  a  soul,  —  yaa  do  not 
be'>ive  in  God,  —  yon  do  not  believe  that  His  Spidt  can 
£n-.  jour  sgnl, — you  believe  in  the  dial,  and  not  in  the 
BUT,  —  yon  dare  not  be  alone  with  Christ,  —  jou  do  not 
t'.A'  :he  solitary  yet  humbling  grandeur  of  being  in  this  vast 
(u.iTcree  alone  as  He  was,  with  your  Father.  His  life  is 
not  tlie  p&tlern  of  your  life,  and  His  divine  humanity  is 
not  the  interpretation  of  the  mysteries  of  your  solitary 
being.  You  cannot  walk  the  valley  of  (he  shadow  of  death 
fiearlessty,  as  David  did,  because  "  Thou  art  with  me."     Ton 

most  have  a  crowd  of and  a  number  of  otiker  good 

men  by  some  hundred  thousands  to  assure  you  that  you  are 
not  alooe.  All  this  universe  is  God's  blessed  sacrament, 
the  channel  of  His  Spirit  to  your  soul,  whereof  He  has 
selected  Iwo  things  as  types  of  all  the  rest:  the  commonest 
of  all  elements,  water,  and  the  commonest  of  all  meals, 
a  supper,  and  you  cannot  find  Him  except  in  seven  I  Too 
many,  or  ebe  too  few;  but  even  in  that  protest  against  the 
Protestant  limitation  of  grace  U>  two  channels  I  recognize 
a  truth,  only  distorted  and  petrified  as  usual. 

Oh,  be  brave  and  wait !  These  are  dark  days,  —  lonely 
days,  —  and  our  unbelieving  impatience  cannot  bear  to  wait, 
but  must  rashly,  and  by  impetuous  steps  of  our  own,  plunge 
after  the  tgniM  fatwu  of  lighL  Peace  at  once!  Light  at 
once !  I  cannot  wait  my  time,  and  I  will  not!  I  do  not  say 
all  this  UB  one  who  is  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  "  the  de* 
liision  of  people  who  cannot  be  content  with  the  sound  and 
excellent  principles  of  our  incomparable  litui^."  I  only 
comprehend  too  well  the  struggles  and  the  agonies  of  a  soul 
that  craves  light  and  cannot  find  it.  And  as  to  our  "incon^ 
parable  Church,"  why  it  does  not  require  a  prophetic  spirit 
to  see  that  in  ten  years  more  she  must  be  in  "fragnaeats,  out 
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of  which  frogmenU  God  will  reconstruct  aometbing  for  which 
I  am  contcDt  towait,  in  accordance  with  His  usual  plan,  which 
is  to  be  forever  evolving  fresh  forms  of  life  out  of  dissolu- 
tion and  decay.  If  not  in  laj  time,  why  then  still  I  waiL  I 
am  alone  now,  and  shall  be  till  I  die,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to 
be  alone  in  the  majesty  of  darkness  which  Ilia  presence  peo- 
ples with  a  crowd.  I  ask  now  no  sympathy  but  HU.  If  He 
should  vouchsafe  to  give  me  more  I  shall  accept  it  gratefully ; 
but  I  am  content  lo  do  without  it,  as  many  of  His  best  iTnil 
bravest  must  do  now.     Why  caiinot  you  live  with  Him  ? 

I  have  no  superstitious  evangelical  borror  of  Komanism, 
but Alas!  alas!  for  ilie  substitution  of  an  artificial,  cre- 
ated conscience  for  the  sound  and  healthy  one  of  humanitjr, 
whose  tides  are  distinct  and  unmistakable  in  their  noble  mu- 
sic, like  those  of  nature's  ocean  in  its  irresisdble  swell  I 

xxyiL 

KoTcmbsr  SS,  18S0. 
Till  to-day  I  did  not  know  of  your  loss,  which,  it  seems,  is 
now  no  longer  a.  fre«h  grief,  so  swiftly  does  time  pass.  No, 
God  and  time  are  the  only  cures  for  sorrow,  and  they  do 
cure.  I  feel  that  the  blest  are  the  dead.  To  live  is  unvaried 
trial ....  Tour  last  letter  seemed  to  breathe  a  misgiving 
about  the  constancy  of  my  trust  and  friendship,  in  conse- 
quence of  your  cbauge.  You  need  dot  doubt :  I  wish  you  b.^ 
taken  a  more  daring,  braver,  andtruthful  course.  I  wish  you 
had  dared  lo  live  alone  with  God  for  a  few  years.  I  beli(;ve 
tliat  you  will  not  find  peace  long  in  Rome.  But  the  fact  of 
your  being  there  does  not  alter  my  feeling  towards  you  in 
one  iota.  Beneath,  far  beneath  all  forms  of  the  sight  and 
tccling,  I  Joyfully  recognize  the  unity  of  that  spirit  which 
forma  the  basis  of  all  true  lives.  At  bottom  we  menu  —  all 
good  minds  mean  —  Bubslanlially  the  fame  thing ;  and  I  look 
forward  more  and  more  yearningly  lo  the  day  when  wo  sliall 
see  this,  as  well  as  take  it  for  granted.    For  yourself  I  am 
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in  losB  apprelijnaion,  for  I  knovr  that  if  you  are  spared,  yon 
will  not  die  a  member  of  tbe  Church  of  Rome. 

xxvni. 

I  am  where  I  was,  gathering  fresh  accretions  ronnd  the 
nncleuB  of  troth ;  I  bold  aurer  eveiy  Aaj  that  mj  eonl  and 
God  seek  each  other,  and  am  atterlv  ieariesB  of  tbe  isMia. 
I  am  but  "an  infant  crying  in  the  dark,  and  wilh  no  lan- 
guage but  a  cry  " ;  nevertheless  I  am  not  afnud  of  tbe  dark. 
It  is  the  grand  awfiil  mystery  I  but  Gkid  is  in  it,  the  light  of 
the  darlcest  night. 

I  am  alone,  lonelier  than  ever, — sympathized  with  by 
none,  bec^anse  I  sympathize  too  much  with  all.  But  the  All 
sympathizes  with  me.  I  have  almost  done  wilh  divinity,— 
dogmatic  divinity,  that  is, — except  to  lovingly  endeavor  to 
make  oot  the  tmth  which  lies  beneath  this  or  that  poor 
dogma,  miserably  overlaid  as  marble  fonts  are  with  white- 
wash  

I  read  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth,  TennystA,  Coleridge, 
Philip  Van  Artevelde,  fbr  views  of  man  to  meditate  upon, 
instead  of  theological  caricatures  of  humanity ;  and  I  go  out 
into  the  country  to  feel  God ;  dabble  in  chemistry,  to  feel 
awe  of  Him ;  read  the  life  of  Christ,  to  understand,  love, 
and  adore  Him ;  and  my  ezperience  is  closing  into  this,  that 
I  turn  witli  disgust  from  everything  to  Christ.  I  think  I 
get  glimpses  into  Hia  mind,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  love  Him 

more  and  more A  snblime  feeling  oi  a   Preac^nce 

comes  upon  me  at  tines,  which  makes  inward  Bolitariness 
a  Uifle  to  talk  about 
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Mtan  of  Ht.  Bi>b«rt«cni.  — Comphilt^r  of  ^i>  Chkrectar.  — Hi>  Saod- 
Htmcm.  — BiaKnowledga  of  M«d.  — Hte  Lifs  In  SocLet;.  — Eflhet  of 
ClimaU  upon  bim.  —  EiquiAlto  Perception  of  NUnnl  Scenery — Im- 
pnaUms  recelTsd  from  Art,  and  how  hs  niied  tbem.  —  Apprecl&tlaD  of 
P0SIJ7.  — Intensity  of  Enthasium  and  ofladigDRtioo.  — His  Eloqaeoc* 
and  its  Chanctfliistios. —  Hatred  of  the  Repntttian  of  ■  "PopDlar 
PrMcher."  — The  Mtnrmt  Uorbidlty  and  tlie  dangemui  Tendenctaa  of 
hia  Character.  —  The  Ueans  be  employed  to  conqner  thsm.  —  Hii 
Dobts  Tnith  and  Self-4eT0tiDD.  —  CansM  of  the  Gloom  vhicb  appeal* 
in  hIa  Lattara. 
Lettan,  Angnat  and  Saptembar,  1U9. 

IT  was  in  this  year,  1849,  that  Mr.  Robertson  b^ 
came  the  constant  correspondent  of  seyeral  persons. 
From  henceforth  the  account  of  hia  outward  and  his 
inward  life  is  so  largely  given  by  himself,  that  a  biog- 
rapher has  fortunately  bat  little  to  say.  But  the 
letters  and  extracts  of  letters  need  in  some  sort  a  pre- 
face, for  many  of  them  are  so  pecuhar,  and  even  start- 
ling, from  their  extremely  passionate  expressions  and 
morbid  excitement,  that  doubts  have  been  entertained 
as  to  the  advisabihty  of  publishing  them.  But  if  they 
had  been  kept  back,  so  much  of  the  real  essence  of  the 
man,  so  much  of  that  Trhich  was  most  distinctive  in 
him,  would  be  left  undisclosed,  that  no  true  oonceplioa 
of  his  character  and  of  his  genius  would  be  possible. 
The  extreme  complexity  of  that  character,  a  complexity 
which  naturally  accompanied  its  great  powers,  will 
always  render  it  liable  to  be  mistaken.    Apparent  con- 
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tradictions,  apparent  inconsistencies,  strange  niinglings 
of  strength  and  weakness,  continually  arise  before  us, 
as  we  read  his  letters.  It  would  be  possible  to  give  to 
the'  world  a  picture  of  him,  the  harmonies  of  whose 
colors  would  be  easily  seen  by  all ;  but  it  would  not 
be  a  true  picture,  The  picture  painted  in  these  letters 
is  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  the  harmonies  of  iti 
colors  are  subtly  and  perplexedly  involved.  Many  will 
not  understand  it,  and  not  understanding  will  misrep- 
resent it;  but  to  those  who  can  find  the  key,  it  will  be 
as  varied  and  interesting  as  it  is  full  of  teaching. 

The  root  of  all  that  was  peculiar  in  Mr  Robertson's 
character  and  correspondence  lay  in  tlie  intense  sensi- 
tiveness which  pervaded  his  whole  nature.  His  senses, 
his  passions,  his  imagination,  his  conscience,  his  spirit, 
were  so  delicately  wrought,  that  they  thrilled  and 
vibrated  to  the  slightest  touch.  His  great  power  of 
sympatliy  arose  out  of  this  sensitiveness. 

My  misfortune  or  happiness  (he  says)  is  power  of  sym- 
palhy.  I  can  feel  with  the  Brahmin,  the  Pantheist,  the 
Stoic,  the  Platonist,  the  Transcendental ist,  perhaps  the  Epi- 
curenn.  Atleast,  I  feel  the  side  of  Utilitarianism  which 
seemi^  like  truth,  though  I  have  more  an^palhy  to  it  than 
anything  else.  I  can  suffer  with  the  Tractarian,  tenderly 
shrinking  from  the  gulf  blackening  before  him,  a«  a  fright- 
ened child  runs  back  to  ita  motber  Trom  the  dark,  afraid  to 
be  alone  in  the  fearful  loneliness ;  and  I  can  also  agonize 
wilb  the  infidels,  recoiling  from  the  cowardice  and  false  rest 
of  snperatition.  Many  men  can  feel  each  of  these  sepa- 
rately, and  they  are  happy.  They  go  on  straijrhtforwiird, 
like  a  one-eyed  horse,  seeing  all  clear  on  one  aide.  But  I 
feel  them  all  at  once,  and  so  far  I  am  aSteitig,  ein  ganxir 
Mam.    But  I  am  not  such  in  this  sense,  that  I  can  banuo> 
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nize  them  all ;  I  can  onljr  feel  them.  For  this  greatncM 
there  must  be  an  all-feeling  heart,  together  with  an  all-seciug 
e^e.  This  world  and  ita  inner  music  is  like  a  perfect  band. 
Each  instrument)  alone,  is  harsh,  incomptele ;  all  together 
are  Iiarmon7.  The  world  is  a  full  concert:  he  who  hears 
only  one  tone,  hears  imperfectly ;  he  who  hears  all  separately, 
hears  out  of  tune,  jliscordantly,  and  confusedly :  he  only 
understands  the  univerae  who  caa  hear  all  or  most  at  once. 
So  also  with  sight.  To  a  perfect  vision  the  impression  on 
two  retinas  is  felt  as  only  one. 

Yet  there  b  conifoi-t  in  this  thought.  To  feel  all  sepa- 
ratdy  is  one  step  towards  feeling  all  harmoniously.  So  a 
town  begun  in  difTci'ent  parts,  as  Slunich,  is  painful  to  look 
at.  In  years  or  centuries  it  will  form  one  whole.  Or  a 
country  whose  railway  plans  are  only  partially  executed  it 
unpleasant  to  journey  over,  for  you  are  perpetually  inter- 
rupted in  your  travels.  Yet  the  time  ia  coming  when  it 
shall  be  a  perrect  network,  and  every  detached  bit  shall  help 
to  connect  the  rest,  and  communication  with  every  part  ahnll 
be  had.  So  I  feel  as  much  aa  I  can.  I  will  get  evef^  kind 
of  Bewusstsein.     They  will  harmonize  at  last 

His  knowledge  of  men  was  also  dae  to  his  sensitive 
sympathy.  He  seemed  to  feel  by  it,  aa  if  by  a  sixth 
sense,  the  character  of  those  with  whom  lie  came  into 
contact.  It  was  not  through  knowledge  of  the  world, 
nor  through  reasoning  on  the  actions  of  men,  that  he 
recognized  what  they  were.  He  felt  them.  Hence 
he  had  a  very  strange  and  great  power.  He  almost 
always  felt,  in  the  presence  of  others,  not  his  own  feel- 
ings, but  theirs.  He  identified  himself  with  them  for  a 
time.  Hu  was  thus  enabled  to  reveal  men  to  them- 
selves, to  tell  them  what  their  life  meant,  and  how  to 
idealize  it  and  to  ennoble  it ;  to  draw  out  in  tliein  what 
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was  best  and  higliest ;  and  all  this  with  a  gracious  tact, 
due  alsQ  to  Ills  sensitiveness,  which  seldom  did  too  littla 
and  never  went  'too  far.  Thus  he  had  pre-eminently 
the  gift  of  governing  the  hearts  of  men :  and  it  is  high 
and  deserved  praise  to  say  of  him,  that  the  two  great 
dangers  which  beset  this  ^A,  the  danger  lest  the  power 
of  governing  should  be  degraded  into  the  lost  of  domin- 
ion,— the  danger  lest  the  desire  of  retaining  that  powei 
should  end  in  truckling  to  men,  or  in  suppresuon  of  the 
truth  through  fear  of  giving  offence,  —  were  always  by 
him  avoided  and  abhorred. 

His  sensitiveness  followed  him  into  society,  and 
^onstitated  his  pleasnre  and  his  pain.  He  was  easily 
Jarred ;  but  when  in  tune  with  tlioso  around  him,  when 
in  the  company  of  those  he  loved  and  trusted,  the  har- 
mony of  his  nature  imparted  itself  to  all  aronnd  him. 
In  his  happier  moods  he  was  as  radiant  as  a  cliild :  he 
joined  witli  a  &3cinating  cheerfulness  in  the  games  and 
merriment  of  young  people  j  it  seemed  a  relief  to  him 
to  throw  off  with  them  the  whole  burden  of  life,  and  to 
forget  the  sorrow  and  disappointment  with  which  his 
career  was  beset.  His  whole  being  blossomed  under 
the  sunshine  of  love  and  comprehension :  in  such  so- 
ciety he  diShsed  peace,  and  drew  oat  from  each  all  that 
was  best  and  purest;  but  where  he  felt  that  he  was 
suspected  and  misunderstood,  he  would  often  ait  silent 
for  the  whole  evening. 

The  aspect  of  outward  nature,  which  was  socic^  to 
him,  affected  him  in  a  like  manner.  He  basked  and 
seemed  to  live  more  vividly  in  broad  sunshine.  On 
t)ie  other  hand,  when  his  nervousness  h>d  increased 
from  the  pressure  of  disease,  it  made  all  the  diSerence. 
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between  rapidity  of  tliought,  ease  of  arrangement  of  hia 
tubject,  and  laborious  fkilur^,  wlietlii^r  he  wrote  in  a 
room  which  faced  to  the  south  or  north.  At  that  dme, 
vad  in  a  lesser  degree  always,  a  gloomy  day  influenced 
him  like  a  misfortune,  and  an  ugly,  inharmonions  color 
brought  on  nervoos  irritation. 

He  had  therefore  an  exquisite  perception  of  natural 
scenery.  Those  who  have  heard  his  sermons  will  re- 
member  how  often  and  delightedly  he  spoke  of  the  snn- 
seta  at  Brighton ;  not  indulging  in  vague  description, 
but,  with  the  artist's  power  of  seeing,  italicizing,  as  it 
were,  the  essential  and  characteristic  points  of  form  and 
color  in  the  clouds  and  sky.  His  wanderings  in  the 
Tyrol  and  Switzerland  were  never  forgotten.  Certain 
scenes,  especially,  seem  to  have  been  engraved  upon 
his  memory.  There  b  a  vivid  description  of  one  of 
these  in  one  of  his  lectures  upon  Poetry  which  b  wortli 
({noting :  — 

I  wish  I  could  describe  one  scene  which  is  passing  before 
my  memory  at  this  moment,  when  I  found  myself  alone  in 
a  eolitary  valley  in  the  Alps,  withont  a  guide,  and  a  thunder- 
~  Btorm  coming  on :  I  wish  I  conid  explain  how  every  circam- 
stani«  combined  to  produce  the  same  ferling,  and  ministered 
to  uuity  of  impression :  the  slow  wild  wreathing  of  the  vapor 
round  the  peaks,  concealing  their  summits,  and  imparting 
in  semblance  their  own  motion,  till  ench  dark  mountain- 
Torm  seemed  to  be  myflterious  and  alive;  the  eagle-lika 
plunge  of  the  laramergeier,  the  bearded  vulture  of  the  Alps ; 
the  I'ising  of  the  flock  of  choughs,  which  I  had  surprised  at 
their  feast  on  cirrion,  with  their  red  beaks  and  legSj-and  their 
wild  shrill  cries  srartling  tlie  Boliiude  and  silence,  till  the 
blue  lightning  streamed  at  last,  and  the  shattering  thunders 
frashed  as  if  the  mountains  must  give  way.      And  Uien 
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came  &a  feelings  whidi  in  tbeir  fulness  man  can  feel  Imt 
once  in  life:  mingled  aensatioiu  of  awe  aai  triumph,  and 
defiance  i>f  danger, — pride,  rapture,  contempt  of  paiu,  hnm- 
blenese,  and  iniense  repose,  as  if  all  the  strife  and  struggle 
of  the  elementa  were  only  ntiering  the  unrest  of  mun's 
boeom :  so  that  in  all  such  scenes  there  is  a  feeling  of  relief. 
>nd  be  is  tempted  to  cry  out  exultingly,  There  I  there !  All 
diia  was  in  my  heart,  and  it  was  never  said  out  until  now. 

Here  the  accurate  delineation  of  the  outward  scene 
and  the  iinniediate  combination  of  it  with  the  mental 
analogue  to  it  in  his  own  mind,  are  peculiarly  charac- 
tcristjc  of  his  genius:  He  moralized  Nature,  not  wil- 
fully, but  anconsciously.  Phenomena  lay  in  his  braii^ 
ad  ptctures  upon  sensitive  paper,  till  thought  seized  on 
them  as  illustrationa ;  and  in  projjortion  to  the  vivid- 
ness with  which  the  iqipression  had  been  received,  was 
the  clearness  and  concinnity  of  the  thought  and  its 
illustration.  Nothing  can  be  better,  e.  g.,  than  the 
comparison  of  the  invisible  church  exisljng  in  the  idea 
of  God,  and  the  visible  church  mixed  with  human  in- 
firmity and  sin,  to  the  Rhone  as  it  issues  purple  and 
clear  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  same  river  dis- 
colored after  its  junction  with  the  Arve. 

The  same  sensitiveness  regulated  the  effect  of  art 
npon  him.  He  had  no  ear  for  music ;  but,  in  certain 
states  of  feeling,  beautiful  sound  —  only  as  bcautifQl 
Bound,  not  as  scientific  music  —  made  his  mind  creative, 
and  lingered  so  upon  his  ear  that  he  could  not  sleep  at 
iiiglit.  His  love  of  paintings  and  sculpture  arose  not 
st>  much  from  tlie  education  of  the  connoisseur,  as 
from  the  feelings  they  awakened.  He  allowed  a  pic- 
tuifl  to  produce  its  influence  upou  him,  without,  at 
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least  at  first,  an  active  excrdse  of  his  own  mind  upon 
tho  picture.  His  was  tlie  "wise  passiveiiesa "  which 
allowed  the  spirit  of  the  work  to  have  its  own  way 
wiih  him  before  he  began  to  criticise.  Two  illustra- 
tions of  this  will  be  found  in  his  lectures  on  Poetry : 
one,  a  Madonna  at-  Blenheim,  which  he  "could  not 
gdze  upon  without  being  conscious  of  a  calming  influ- 
ence " ;  the  other,  a  print  of  a  dying  camel  in  the  des- 
ert, anticipating  in  despair  its  doom  from  the  vultures. 
"  You  cannot  look  at  the  print,"  he  says,  "  without  a 
vivid  sense  and  conception  of  despair.  You  go  through 
street  after  street  before  the  impression  ceases  to  haunt 
you." 

The  impressions  thus  received  he  retained.  He  had 
not,  on  their  reception,  "hooked  them  to  some  useful 
end,"  and  so  destroyed  their  freshness  and  universality. 
Afterwards  they  came  in  naturally  and  freely,  as  illus- 
trations of  ideas  and  assistance  to  thought,  and,  as  was 
ofleii  the  case,- in  difierent  connections  and  with  dif- 
ferent meanings.  In  art,  as  in  other  tilings,  he  grasped 
the  spirit  and  scorned  the  letter.  Hence  there  was  a 
freedom  of  usage  possible  to  him,  which  could  not  be- 
long to  tlie  mere  critic  who  had  settled  the  purport  of 
the  picture,  and  so  limited  its  meaning.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  recognize  the  genius  displayed  in  the 
early  efforts  of  the  pre-Raphaelitcs.  When  most  per- 
sons saw  only  the  crude,  hard  coloring,  the  ungracious 
outlines,  and  the  startling  way  in  which  features  were 
represented,  as  if  they  were  seen  through  a  magnifying- 
glass,  he  felt  at  onCe  the  power  and  the  truth  in  the 
new  School  of  Art,  and  prophesied  its  fiitnre  inflnenca 
■od  excellence. 
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The  same  principle  belongs  to  hia  appreciation  of 
poetry.  He  allowed  it  to  make  its  own  impression. 
Delicacy  of  passion  and  subtlety  of  feeling  made  that 
impression  indelible.  Presenting  his  heart  in  passive- 
ness  thus  to  receive,  it  was  in  his  power  to  gain  many 
diverse  ideas  from  the  same  portion  oS  any  poem,  the 
diversity  depending  on  hia  state  of  health  or  mind  at 
the  time.  The  impressions  and  ideas  thns  received  lie 
then  assumed  lordship  over,  and  used  them  as  it  please<f 
him.  He  brought  intellect  to"  bear  npon  them,  ant 
became  the  student  and  the  critic.  Thus  he  relatei 
in  his  letters,  that  late  one  night  he  was  reading  the 
ranrder-scene  in  "  Macbeth  " ;  and  it  arose  so  vividly 
before^his  imagination,  that  he  went  up  stairs  to  bed 
with  almost  tlie  very  dread  which  Macbeth  had  in  his 
own  heart,  and  was  obliged  to  go  back  again,  to  provn 
to  himself  that  he  was  not  a  child  afraid  of  its  own 
shadow.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  out  of  such  a  strong 
realization  as  this,  was  bom  the  power  which  produced 
bis  critical  eicplanation  of  that  very  scene  in  his  lecture 
upon  Poetry.  He  had  been  himself  Macbeth.  When 
iie  divided  himself  &om  that  experience,  he  looked  back 
to  it,  and  argued  upon  it. 

Hence  it  was  also  a  unique  pleasure  to  hear  him  read 
poetry.  "  No  one,"  says  one  of  his  friends,  "  ever  in- 
terpreted more  musically  the  rhythm,  or  with  more 
appreciation  the  beauti^,  of  a  poet."  But  he  seldom 
read  aloud ;  he  required  to  feel  that  those  who  iistcneo 
listened  with  the  heart. 

In  the  same  way  as  he  felt  Art,  he  felt  the  thoughts 
of  books  and  men,  with  an  acuteness  propneUc  of  brain- 
disease.     The  pleasure  he  received  on  hearing  of  t 
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noble  act  was  so  keen,  that  it  bordered  upon  pain. 
Men  still  recall  the  deep,  almost  stern,  entliusiasm  of 
j<^  with  which  he  spoke  of  the  great  obedience  of  the 
soldiers  who  died  in  the  wreck  of  the  "  Birkenhead  "  ; 
and  the  tones  of  his  voice  when  he  described  the  cry  of 
the  Hungarian  nobles,  "  Let  ua  die  for  our  king,  Maria 
Theresa  I"  The  indignation,  on  the  other  hand,'with 
which  he  beard  of  a  base  act  was  so  intense  that  it 
rendered  him  sleepless.  His  wrath  was  terrible,  and  it 
did  not  evaporate  in  words.  But  it  was  Christ-like  in- 
dignation. With  those  who  were  weak,  crushed  with 
remorse,  &llen,  his  compassion,  long-safiering,  and  ten- 
derness were  as  beautiful  as  they  were  un&iUng.  But 
falsehood,  hypocrisy,  the  sm  of  the  strong  aguqst  the 
weak,  stirred  him  to  the  very  depths  of  his  being.  "  I 
have  seen  him,"  writes  one  of  his  friends,  *' grind  his 
teeth  and  clench  his  fist  when  passing  a  man  who,  he 
knew,  was  bent  on  destroying  an  innocent  girl,"  "  My 
blood,"  he  writes  himself,  after  a  conversation  on  the 
wrongs  of  women,  "  was  running  liquid  fire." 

From  all  this  arose  his  eloquence  and  its  power. 
His  mind  was  crowded  with  images  which  he  had  re- 
ceived and  arranged  in  an  harmonious  order.  With 
these  he  lit  up  the  subjects  of  his  speech,  flashing  upon 
abstruse  points  the  ray  of  an  illustration,  and  that  with 
a  fulness  of  apt  words,  and  with,  at  the  same  time,  a 
reticence,  which  did  not  swamp  the  point  in  the  iUuEtTa- 
tion. 

He  had  also  an  extraordinary  power  of  expression 
and  arrangement  This  belonged  to  him  partly  ^m 
the  sensiUvenesB  of  his  ear  to  rhythm,  —  for,  like  many 
who  have  no  ear  for  music,  he  was  acutely  consdoua 
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rf  flie  melody  of  ordered  words,  —  and  partly  from  the 
sensitiveness  of  his  imagination  and  of  liis  intellect :  the 
ima^nation  aosatisGed,  unless  it  had  grasped  the  heart 
of  the  thought ;  the  intellect  unsatisfied,  unless  it  bad 
cut,  polished,  and  placed  in  tlie  finest  setting,  the  dia- 
ntond  of  the  thought.  To  such  a  degree  is  this  true, 
that  even  where  the  form  of  a  sentence  seems  to  be 
feulty,  its  force  is  often  lost  if  the  words  be  transposed. 
"  I  cared  almost  as  much  for  the  form,"  writes  one, 
*'  iis  for  the  substance  of  what  he  said,  and  often  asked 
him,  *  You  said  so  and  so ;  tell  me  how  you  put  it  ? 
This  he  could  not  endure.' " 

So  entirely  was  his  heart  in  his  *ords,  that,  in  paWic 
speaking  especially,  he  lost  sight  of  everything  but  his 
subject.  His  self-consciousness  vanished.  He  did  not 
choose  his  words,  or  think  about  his  thoughts.  He 
not  oniy  possessed,  but  was  possessed  by,  his  idea ;  and 
when  all  was  over,  and  the  reaction  came,  he  had  foi^ 
gotten,  like  a  dream,  words,  illustrations,  almost  every- 
thing. It  was  always  as -great  a  mental  exertion  to 
recall  as  to  think  oat  a  sermon ;  and  he  was  frequently 
unable,  if  he  waited  tUI  Monday,  to  write  out  the  notes 
of  what  he  had  delivered  on  Sunday,  unless  it  had  been 
partially  written  beforehand.  After  some  of  his  most 
earnest  and  pnssionatc  utterances,  he  has  said  to  a 
friend,  "Have  I  made  a  fool  of  myself?" 

But  though  lie  was  carried  away  by  his  subject,  he 
was  sufficiently  lord  over  his  own  excitement  to  prevent 
any  loud  or  unseemly  demonstration  of  it :  he  never 
transgressed  the  boundaries  of  what  is  called  pulpit 
modesty.  If  the  most  conquering  eloquence  for  the 
English  people   be  tlint   of  the  man  who  is  all  bat 
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mastered  by  his  excitement,  but  who,  at  the  very  point 
of  being  mastered,  masters  himself — appareotly  cool, 
while  lie  is  at  a  white  heat  —  so  as  to  make  the  au- 
dience glow  with  the  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  respect 
the  self-possessed  power  of  the  orator,  —  the  man  being 
itlways  felt  as  greater  than  the  man's  feelings,  —  if  that 
be  the  eloquence  which  most  tells  upon  the  English 
nation,  he  had  that  eloquence.  He  spoke  under  tre- 
mendous excitement,  but  it  was  excitement  reined  in 
by  will.  He  held  in  his  hand,'  when  he  began  his  ser- 
mon, a  small  slip  of  paper,  with  a  few  notes  upon  it. 
He  referred  to  it  now  and  then  ;  but  befiw^  ten  minutes 
had  gone  by,  it  was  crushed  to  uselessness  in  his  grasp ; 
for  he  knit  his  lingers  together  over  it,  as  lie  knit  his 
words  over  bis  thoughL  His  gesture  was  subdued: 
Goiiictimes  a  slow  motion  of  his  hand  upwards ;  some> 
times,  bending  forward,  bis  hand  drooping  over  the  pul- 
pit ;  sometimes,  erecting  himself  io  his  full  height  with 
a  sudden  motion,  as  if  upraised  by  the  power  of  the 
thought,  he  spoke.  His  voice  —  a  musical,  low,  cleai-, 
penetrative  voice  —  seldom  rose ;  and  when  it  did,  it 
was  in  a  deep  volume  of  sound,  which  was  not  loud, 
but  toned  like  a  great  bell.  It  thrilled,  also,  but  that 
was  not  so  much  from  feeling  as  from  the  repression  of 
feeling.  Towards  the  end  of  his  ministry  he  was  wont 
to  stand  almost  motionlessly  erect  in  the  pulpit,  with 
his  hands  loosely  lying  by  his  sides  or  grasping  his 
gown ;  his  pale,  thin  face,  and  tall,  emaciated  form, 
seeming,  as  he  spoke,  to  be  glowing  as  alabaster  glcws 
when  lit  up  by  an  inward  fire.  And,  indeed,  brain  and 
heart  were  on  fire.  He  was  being  self-consumed. 
Every  sermon  in  those  latter  days  burnt  up  a  portion 
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rf  his  vital  power.  Weakness  of  body  made  him  more 
excitable,  and  every  excitement  made  him  weaker. 

But  his  eloquence  was  not  only  the  eloquence  of  apt 
expression,  of  apt  illustration,  and  of  excited  feeling : 
it  was  also  the  eloquence  of  thought  He  united,  in  a 
rare  combination,  imaginative  with  dialectic  power. 
He  felt  a  truth  before  he  proved  it ;  but  when  once  it 
had  been  felt,  then  his  logical  power  came  into  play. 
He  disentangled  it  from  the  crowd  of  images  and 
thonghts  which  clustered  round  it.  He  exercised  a 
serene  choice  over  this  crowd,  and  rejected  what  wag 
superabundant.  There  was  no  confusion  in  his  niind. 
Step  by  step  he  led  his  hearers  from  point  to  point, 
till,  at  last,  he  placed  them  on  the  sammit,  whence 
they  could  see  all  the  landscape  of  his  subject  in  l.aT- 
monious  and  connected  order.  He  hated  aa  isolated 
tliought.  He  was  not  happy  till  he  had  ranged  it 
under  a  principle.  *Once  there,  it  was  found  to  be 
United  to  a  thousand  others.  Hence  arose  his  affluence 
of  ideas ;  his  ability  for  seizing  remote  analogies ;  his 
wide  grasp  and  his  lucid  arrangement  of  his  subject ; 
his  power  of  making  it,  if  abstruse,  clear ;  if  common, 
great ;  if  great,  not  too  great  for  human  nature's  d^My 
f"od.  For  he  was  not  only  a  thinker,  but  the  thinker 
tor  Man.  All  thonght  he  directed  to  human  ends. 
Far  above  his  keenness  of  sympathy  for  the  true  and 
beautiiiil  was  his  sympathy  for  the  trac  and  beautiful 
in  union  with  living  hearts.  He  strove  always  fer- 
vently to  make  the  ideal  real  by  connecting  it  with 
huuianity. 

In  connection  ^ith  this  power  of  eloquence  was  his 
recoil  from  its  results.     When  he  fancied  that  he  was 
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expected  to  shine,  he  woald  relapse  into  tin;  moot  icy 
reserve.  He  seldom  talked  much  in  general  society. 
He  never  seemed  to  have  anj  feeling  of  superiority. 

Unless  elidted  (writes  a  frieod),  — and  that  was  done  with 
difficulty,  —  DO  one  could  have  guessed  the  mass  of  infonna- 
tion  on  all  subjects  which  hty  beneath  that  playful  and  quiet 
exterior,  but  nothing  could  be  more  brilliant  and  magical 
than  the  flow  of  ideas  when  they  did  come.  He  wonid  go 
on  uninterruptedly  for  hours.  Tet  he  was  ever  eager  to 
learn,  listened  to  others  deferentially,  and  spoke,  even  when 
most  excited,  with  extreme  modes^. 

Every  mental  nerve,  so  to  speak,  of  his  delicate  na- 
tare  quivered  with  pain  at  being  made  the  common-talk 
and  the  wonder  of  a  tashionable  watering-place.  If  he 
hated  one  thing  more  than  another,  it  was  tlie  reputa- 
tjon  of  being  a  popular  preacher.  He  abhorred  the 
very  name,  fis  something  which  brought  with  it  contam- 
ination. A  chivalrous  gentleman,  he  shrank  from  the 
parade  of  show,  the  vulgarizing  of  his  name,  the  ohtru- 
eion  of  his  merits  upon  the  public.  Moreover,  he  felt 
that  he  was  more  than  a  fine  speaker ;  and  yet,  most 
unfortunately,  he  convinced  himself  that  his  hearera 
only  saw  in  him  a  beautiful  talker,  and  not  a  teacher. 
Much  of  the  indignant  scorn  and  pride  which  rushed 
out  sometimes  in  his  words,  when  he  spoke  of  the  com- 
mon opinions  and  rules  of  the  world,  may  have  taken 
their  keenness  from  this  conviction. 

Not  very  long  after  he  came  to  Brighton,  a  subscrip- 
tion was  opened  to  present  him  with  a  testimonial.  A 
book,  elaborately  bound,  was  placed  to  receive  names 
in  the  reading-room  of  the  Library.  Mr.  Robertson 
waa  indignant.     One  day  ^e  book  mysteriously  disa[h 
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peared.  It  was  never  kDown,  but  shrewdly  suspected, 
that  he  had  himself  carried  off  the  obnoxious  volume, 
and  committed  it  in  triumph  to  the  flames.  There  are 
praises  which  are  insults,  which  cannot  be  received 
without  the  receiver  feeling  self-contempt.  He  could 
lint  understand  what  he  had  done  to  deserve  this  tor- 
ture. Such  applause  galled  him,  and  stung  him  into 
galling  words.  He  spoke  of  being  made  a  stump- 
orator,  of  the  infinite  degradation  inflicted  on  him  by 
popular  opinion,  of  the  self^com  which  it  engendered. 
He  wrote  of  it,  at  the  be^nning  of  bis  ministry  at 
Brighton,  in  words  as  strong  ad  those  which  follow, 
which  date  from  its  close :  -r- 

If  yon  koiw  how  eick  at  heart  I  am  with  the  whole  work 
ot  parle-ment,  talkee,  palaver,  or  whatever  else  it  is  called ; 
how  lightly  I  hold  the  "pft  of  (he  gab";  how  graad  and 
divine  the  realm  of  silence  appears  to  me  in  oomparissu ; 
how  hnmiliated  and  degraded  to  the  dost  I  have  felt,  in  per- 
ceiving  myself  quietly  taken  by  goda  and  men  for  the  popu- 
lar preacher  of  a  fashktnable  watering-place;  how  slight  ti.e 
power  seems  to  me  to  be  given  by  it  of  winning  souls;  Hiid 
how  sternly  I  have  kept  my  tongne  from  sayiog  a  sjllnble 
or  a  sentence,  in  pulpit  or  on  platfonn,  beeauu  it  would  be 
popular  I  . . . . 

There  was  something  morbid  in  this.  He  was  so 
wnmg  by  the  false  admiration  which  was  given  liim, 
that  he  could  not  feel  the  true  reverence  of  those  who 
formed  the  body  of  his  cougreg^tion.  Indeed,  there 
was  an  element  of  morbidness  in  all  the  developments 
of  hia  sensiUveness.  But  it  was  a  morbidness  which 
had  not  grown  upon  him  from  without  like  a  fungos  on 
a  tree,  but  which  was  the  natural  outcome  of  his  iwa< 
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stitutioti  and  temperament.  It  waa  bom  with  him. 
He  never  could  have  been  entirely  free  from  it,  unless 
he  had  been  a  soldier  in  constant  warfare.  It  was  in- 
creased by  pliysieal  disease,  till  it  threatened  to  become 
a  tyrannous  power.  But  here,  where  his  greatest 
weakness  lay,  appeared  hiii  greatest  strength.  If  ho 
could  not  exactly  say,  '*  Most  gladly,  therefore,  will  [ 
glory  in  mine  infirmity,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may 
rest  upon  me,"  yet  those  who  have  closely  known  his 
character  can  say  for  him  that  he  turned  his  necessity 
to  glorious  gain.  He  transmuted  the  dross  of  his  nature 
into  gold  by  the  alchemy  of  Christian  effort.  "He  was 
the  most  inflcxihle  person,"  says  an  intimate  friend, 
"with  all  his  almost  morbid  delicacy  of  feehng,  —  an 
iron  will,  impossible  to  move  when  it  was  fixed  by  prin- 
ciple."    Another  writes,  —  * 

His  sharpest  griefs  never  got  the.better  of  his  power  of 
conceDtrating  himself  in  thought  or  in  action.  He  coald 
put  them  aside,  as  if  they  did  not  exist  Some  of  bis  finest 
sermons  were  thought  out  wlien  distress  of  mind,  it  might 
bo  supposed,  only  gavo  him  leave  to  feeL  Some  of  his  hard- 
est work  in  the  world  waa  done  when  his  spirit  waa  most 
keenly  wounded. 

He  possessed  a  clear  view  of  the  dangers  to  which 
he  was  exposed  by  his  sensitiveness  and  impressibility. 
He  might  have  been  wrecked  on  the  same  rock  as 
Coleridge.  But  his  resolution  was  early  taken :  he 
would  he,  by  G'xi's  help,  a  man  after  the  pattern  of 
Christ  Jesus.  He  labored  from  his  earliest  years  to 
conquer  the  perilous  tendencies  of  his  nature.  They 
arose  sometimes  from  the  excessive  nervous  irritation 
vbich  the  fierce  excitement  of  mental  exertion  pro- 
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dDced.  He  met  them  then  by  severe  physical  exercise. 
Into  this,  when  it  was  possible  for  him,  —  and  that  was 
but  seldom, — he  entered  with  the  eagerness  with  which 
be  did  everything.  He  hod  a  lithe  form ;  his  step  was 
quick,  his  carriage  soidier-like,  and  it  naa  re&eshing  to 
meet  him  as  he  walked,  bis  motion  breathed  so  of  ac- 
tinty.  It  was  almost  amusing  to  go  with  him  when  he 
went  out  shooting  over  a  moor.  He  was  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  his  work.  He  would  walk  for  hours  after  a 
single  bird,  and  reluctantly  leave  off  tlie  pursuit  of  this 
coy  grouse  when  ni^t  began  to  iall.  He  would  sit  for 
honrs  in  a  barrel  sunk  in  the  border  of  a  marsh,  wait- 
ing for  wild-duck.  His  excitement  kept  him  from  feel- 
ing weariness,  ennui,  or  discomfort  These  hours  of 
delight  he  obtaijied  about  once  a  year,  and,  in  the 
earlier  years  of  bis  ministry  at  Brighton,  they  refreshed 
liim.  But  towards  the  end,  when  he  had  lost  nervous 
force,  the  severity  of  the  exercise  whicli  he  sometinleB 
took  was  a  mistake.  He  reduced  irritation  by  it,  bat 
he  robbed  himself  of  strength  when  he  bad  none  to 
spare. 

But  when  the  dangers  to  which  his  character  was 
liable  arose  from  mental  or  spiritnal  causes,  he  met 
them  difierently.  When  he  was  tortured  by  the  noise 
of  slander  which  surrounded  him,  and  by  the  petty 
party  opposition  to  which  he  was  subjected,  he  had  re- 
roarse  to  the  healing  influence  of  poetry,  or  took  refuge 
ill  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  in  the  dignity  and  calm- 
ness of  the  laws  of  that  science  forgot  for  a  time  the 
pain  he  auflered.  He  did  not  fall  into  the  common 
mistake  of  endeavoring  to  eradicate  his  natural  qualities 
because  they  seeilied  to  tend  to  evil ;  he  rather  tried  to 
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restntin,  balance,  and  exalt  them  by  a  higher  motive. 
He  fonght  with  evil,  he  swd,  as  Perseus  fought  with  the 
sea-monster,  —  from  above.  His  rule  of  life  was  not 
"  Crush  what  ia  natural,"  but  "  Walk  in  the  spirit,  and 
ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusta  of  the  flesh."  Far  above  all 
otiier  motives  was  his  love  to  Christ.  That  was  the 
root  of  his  life,  and  the  life  of  all  his  effi)rt.  It  was  a 
conscious,  personal,  realized  devotion.  It  was  too  hal- 
lowed a  feeling  for  him  to  speak  much  of.  It  colored 
and  pervaded  every  thought;  was  an  unceasing  pres- 
ence with  him;  lay  at  the  foundation  of  every  en- 
deavor, and  was  brought  to  bear  on  every  action  in  life, 
on  every  book  he  read,  and  almost  on  every  word  he 
spoke. 

Temptations  and  doubts  he  strove  to  solve  by  work- 
ing among  the  poor.  The  indulging  in  mere  aspira- 
tions he  would  not  permit  himself:  he  freed  his  ideal 
'  world  from  its  atmosphere  of  sloth  and  vague  cloud- 
land,  by  putting,  as  &r  as  he  could,  his  aspirations  into 
action.  No  work  was  too  small  for  him.  He  did  not 
despise  the  dullest  intellect ;  and  was  iair,  patient,  and 
gentie  in  ailment,  even  with  the  intolerant.  He 
listened  to  a  child  with  interest  and  consideration. 
Somehow,  he  reached  the  most  dense  in  a  Sunday- 
school  class.  He  led  tlie  children  to  elaborate  for 
themselves  the  thought  he  wished  to  give  them,  and  to 
make  it  their  own.  No  pains  or  patience  were  spared 
in  doing  this.  It  was  strange  to  see  so  fieiy  a  nature 
<lrudging  on  so  meekly,  and  gentiy,  and  perseveringly, 
content  to  toil  at  striking  sparks  out  of  apparently  hope- 
less clay.  But  untiring  earnestness  and  unflinching 
resolution  in  duty  made  him  do  all  things  as  in  God's 
wght. 
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The  pleasnTe  of  using  fioe  Trorda  about  reli^ous  feel- 
ings, and  load-soonding  phrases  about  social  wrongs,  he 
despised  with  a  true  man's  scorn.  He  spoke  much  of 
Conrtesy ;  and  a  friend  has  said  of  him,  **  that  his  bear- 
ing towards  inferiors  was  marked  by  the  most  polished 
delicacy;  that  his  consideration  for  the  comfort  of  ser- 
vants was  so  great,  that  they  adored  him.  He  spoke 
much  of  Truth,  and  he  was  crowned  with  its  crown,— 
the  crown  of  thorns.  He  spoke  much  about  Self-sacri- 
fice, and  he  gave  up  his  own  pleasures  and  pursuits  to 
almost  any  one.  He  grudged  a  »xpence  spent  on  per- 
sonal gra tit] cation,  and  retrenched  in  what  was  even 
needful,  that  he  might  give  to  the  necessities  of  others, 
and  —  he  died  at  his  post  with  his  armor  on  to  the  last. 
He  spoke  much  about  the  wrongs  of  woman ;  and  it  is 
■very  touching  to  know  that  during  the  last  year  of  his 
life  he  frequently  went  forth  at  night,  and  endeavored 
to  redeem  the  fallen  women  of  Brighton.  This  was 
the  way  in  which  he  waged  the  battle  against  himself. 
It  was  a  stem  and  a  concealed  contest.  His  suffering 
was  great;  but  he  kept  it  to  himself.  Only  to  one 
friend  he  compares  himself  to  the  Spartan  boy  who  held 
his  cloak  aronnd  him  while  the  fox  was  gnawing  at  his 
entrails..  The  physical  pain  he  endured  during  the 
Ust  six  months  of  his  life  was  excruciating.  And  .yet, 
through  all  this,  nothing  is  finer  than  this  quiet  devotion 
to  all  small  duties,  his  steadfest  mastery  over  himself,  his 
unwavering  adherence  to  a  course  of  teaching  which 
brought  upon  him  the  censure  and  slander  which,  how- 
ever bis  reason  might  despise  them,  stung  his  heart  ta 
the  last. 

But  he  could  not  always  restrain   himself.     Sraae< 
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times,  wheal  be  was  aore  of  sympathy,  his  passion  broke 
forth  in  a  redundance  of  sorrowful  words ;  or  his  views 
of  life,  when  physical  exhaustion  had  made  him  less 
master  over  dark  thoughts,  were  poared  out  in  the  re- 
lief  of  alm<^t  wild  expression.  It  is  these  passages  in 
bis  letters  which  his  friends  have  hesitated  to  give  to 
.  the'  public.  But  without  them,  I  repeat,  any  view  of 
bis  cliaracter  would  be  incomplete.  Its  strength  could 
not  be  understood  unless  through  what  men  may  call 
its  weakness.  Moreover,  in  these  states  of  excitement, 
—  which  were  partly  natural  and  partly  unnatural, 
partly  true  and  partly  untrue,  —  some  of  his  finest 
thoughts  and  most  delicate  analyses  of  feeling,  and 
some  of  his  most  startling  eloquence,  were  produced. 
Fain  made  him  creative :  it  was  when  his  heart's  blood 
was  being  di'awn  that  the  heart  of  bis  genius  was  re 
vealed. 

The  letters  which  are  inserted  after  this  and  the  fol- 
towing  chapter  were  written  in  1849  and  1850.  It 
must  be  distinctly  kept  in  mind  by  the  reader  who 
wishes  to  distinguish  between  the  work  of  Mr.  Robert- 
son and  his  feelings,  who  wishes  to  separate  the  appar- 
ent unmanlinesa  of  some  of  his  expressions  &om  the 
manliness  of  bis  life,  —  first,  that  in  these  years  ill 
health  of  a  serious  character  began  to  throw  its  sombre 
shade  over  life,  and  extreme  nervous  irritability  and 
pain  to  follow  every  intellectual  exertion ;  secondly, 
that  in  these  years,  also,  he  recognized  clearly,  with  a 
601T0W  pr(^rtioDed  to  his  passionate  desire  for  sympa- 
thy, the  loneliness  to  which  his  teaching  doomed  him, 
an^  the  systematic  opposition  which  he  prophesied,  only 
too  truly,  would  inciease  year  by  year  in  virulence. 
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One  -other  causB  there  is  for  the  gloomy  hne  of  Bom«- 
ol'  liis  letters:  it  is,  that  few  men  have  ever  Mt  morw 
deeply  than  he  n-ith  the  sorrow  of  the  world.  Broughr 
much  into  contact  with  grief,  and  pain,  and  guilt,— 
realizing  by  the  force  of  his  imagination  the  sufferings 
of  the  hattle-lield,  and  the  cry  of  thousands,  homeless, 
miserable,  and  done  to  death  by  the  selfishness  of  men, 
-appalled  by  the  sin  and  crime  which  he  saw  every-  . 
where  and  in  thtir  true  light,  —  he  was  often  crushed 
to  tlie  earth  by  the  thought  of  the  guilt  and  snflTering 
of  Humanity.  He  felt  them  personally,  acutely,  as 
if  they  were  his  own.  It  was  no  fictitious  pain,  no 
ideal  grief;  he  coohl  not  put  it  aside.  And,  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  the  terrible  contradiction  wliich  all  this 
sorrow,  pain,  and  sin  seemed  to  give  to  the  troth  that 
the  Ruler  of  this  world  is  Love,  pressed  upon  him  with 
a  force  which  fiercely  demanded  a  solution.  Abraham's 
awful  question,  '*  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
do  right  ?  "  rang  in  his  ears,  and  again  and  again  was 
the  expression  of  his  inmost  thought.  He  felt  that  life 
was  not  worth  living,  unless  he  could  find  the  answer 
to  that  question.  In  propdMion  to  the  strange  depth 
of  his  power  of  suffering  with  men,  and  to  the  almost 
preternatural  keenness  with  which  he  felt  the  mystery 
of  the  great  problem  of  the  universe,  was  the  slowness 
witli  which  ho  found  the  answer.  But  he  did  find  it, 
as  the  reader  of  his  letters  will  see,  —  and  in  the  Cross 
of  Christ.  Once  found,  he  acquiesced  in  its  teaching, 
quietly  and  faithfully.  All  questioning,  all  doubt  left 
him  as  be  drew  near  to  the  close  of  his  career.  He 
could  look  beyond  the  scene  in  which  Humai<ity  snf- 
fera,  tu  the  larger  stage  where  Suffering  has  its  result 
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in  Perfection,  and  bow  humbly  before  the  wisdom  o( 
the  infiiiite  Chanty.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  iuward 
pun  he  saffered,  both  &om  the  doubt  and  that  which 
suggested  it,  contJnuallj  emerges  in  his  writings,  and 
colors  his  views  of  life. 


LBTTBE8  ASD  EXTRACTS. 

XXIX. 

Angmt,  1849. 

Mt  dear ) — The  tnmslation  I  seat  yon  of  Fichl«  is 

not  the  best.  It  was  reckoned  a  ftulure :  so,  if  yon  like  to 
wait  till  the  new  one  comes,  which  nill  be  to-niOTrow,  yon 
can ;  or,  if  you  prefer  that,  and  then  compare  it  with  tho 
other,  perhaps  that  may  be  better,  as  it  is  only  by  degrees, 
and  with  some  toil,  that  any  one  gets  at  Ficbte's  meaning. 
I  have  began  to-day  a  work  of  his,  which  I  had  never  read 
before,  with  wonder  and  delight, — pardy  because  it  moat 
perforce  elevate,  and  partly  because  it  is  but  the  scientifia 
exposition  of  views  to  which  gradually  and  unsden^fically 
I  have  worked  my  own  way ;  in  which  I  may  henceforth 
progress,  but  go  back  never.  The  first  chapter  singnlarly 
resembles,  even  in  eitpression,  the  views  of  lost  Sunday's 
sermon, —  God  being  apprehended  by  thought,  and  in  no 
other  way  approachable  by  us.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  singular; 
for  Plato,  or  the  little  I  read  of  Plato,  gave  me  an  impulse 
which  can  never  end  through  eternity,  and  Fichte's  view 
is  scientific  Flatonism. 

My  whole  being,  love  and  thought,  must  form  tbemselvea 
round  this,  and  after  the  spirit  of  the  superseosuous,  or  elso 
never  exist  at  all.  0  that  I  could  grasp  the  sublime 
trutlis  nlitcb  have  floated  before  my  soul  as  the  solution  of 
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lifil's  mystery  for  years,  and  which  to  the  mass  of  minds  are 
but  the  world  of  ehadowd, — to  me  the  only  realities  1  .... 
I  am  compelled  to  penetrate  into  a  region  that  is  invisible, 
and  there,  somehow,  in  the  eternal  and  the  unalterable,  which 
is  not  sabject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  that  which  ia  perishable, 
— tranuent  emotions,  vezaiious  circumstances,  —  I  seem  lo 
find  a  home.  ....  But  this  is  an  unsatis&ctoiy,  and,  what  is 
worse,  an  unproductive  state.  It  may  be  grand  to  expatiate 
in  a  world  of  feeling  and  loneliness  into  which  human 
voiced  do  not  penetrate.  But  we  have  a  work  to  do  on  this 
eartli :  and  I  am  almost  Bore  that  that  work  is  done  best  by 
thmo  minds  which  are  definite,  deal  in  formulas,  and  are 
not  haunted  by  the  sick  dream  of  the  onfbund  beauty,  and 
pervaded  by  a  conviction  of  the  unreality  of  everything  ex- 
cept thought  and  the  invisible. 

From  within  we  must  fetch  our  strength  ;  for  dependence 
apon  aught  external  to  our  own  souls  leaves  us  strengthlees,. 
when  its  presence  is  removed  or  delayed.  ....  Our  beet 
btessednesB  can  only  be  shaken  to  the  centre  by  ourselves. 
Life  is  what  we  make  it  And  there  are  delicately-organized 
minds  in  .which  a  mental  error,-~'a  fiiult  in  thb  tone  of 
thinking,  —  can  produce  more  misery  than  crime  can  in 
ooarser  mindB. 

XXX. 

Mr  DEAS  Fkibitd, — I  do  most  earnestly  rejoice  that 
people  have  felt  an  improvement  and  a  sofWned  purified 
tone  in  my  ministry. 

I  will  endeavor  to  develop  the  Catechism  into  the  sense 
in  which  I  am  at  present  content  to  accept  its  very  words. 
"He  bore  my  sins,"  for  inatanee,  I  am  willing  to  say,  and  in 
djep  humiliation,  in  a  deeper  sense  than  many  mean ;  though 
I  doubt  not,  because  deep  and  because  connected  with  the 
great  principle  which  awfully  perrades  the  universe,  ther©- 
(on,  for  Uiat  very  reason,  counted  a  heterodox  sense. 
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It  IB  on«ii  said,  '  Mg  situ  naiUd  Him  to  the  Tree."  There 
is  a  BCDSt!  iu  which  this  coDtaias  a  deep  and  exteagive  truth, 
—  another  in  which  it  is  merely  the  statement  of  an  ah- 

The  criais  of  the  conflict  between  the  kingdoms  of  Good 
and  Evil  took  place  in  the  death  of  Christ:  the  highetit 
manifestalioa  of  Good  in  Him,  —  the  highest  manifestation 
of  Evil  in  the  persons  of  those  who  saw  the  Divinest  Ex- 
cellence, and  called  it  Satanic  Evil.  To  call  evil  good,  and 
good  eyil,  —  to  call  Divine  Good  Satanic  Wickedness,— 
there  is  no  stale  lower  than  this.  It  ii  the  rottenness  of 
the  core  of  the  heart:  it  is  the  unpardonable  becaose  irre- 
coverable sin. 

With  this  evil,  in  its  highest  development,  the  Son  of  Man 
came  into  collision.  lie  died  unto  sin.  The  Prince  of  this 
World  came  and  found  nothing  craigenial  in  Him.  He  was 
his  victim,  not  his  subject. 

So  far  as  I  belong  to  that  kingdom  or  fight  in  that  wariare, 
it  may  be  truly  said,  the  Saviour  died  by  my  sin.  Every 
time  I  hate  a  good  num  for  his  meekness  or  his  goodness, — 
find  bad  motives  to  account  for  the  excellence  of  those  who 
differ  from  me, — Judge  sins  of  weakness  more  severely 
than  sins  of  wickedness,  —  shut  God  out  of  my  soul  to  sub- 
stitute some  lie  of  my  own  or  of  society,  —  I  am  a  sharer 
in  the  spirit  to  which  He  fell  a  victim.  He  bare  my  sins 
in  His  body  on  the  Tree. 

Similarly,  He  Himself  says  of  the  profAets,  —  "  The  )>tood 
of  all  the  prophets,  which  was  shed  from  the  foundation  of 
ihe  world,  shall  be  required  of  this  generation."  Why? 
"  Because  they  bare  witness  that  they  allowed  the  deeds 
of  their  fathers."  lu  their  day  they  did  the  same  thing  in 
spirit  which  their  fathers  did  In  theirs.  So,  in  the  Sanhe- 
drim, Stephen  saw  the  same  brood  of  vipers  which  had  stung 
Moses  and  the  Prophets.  So,  too,  the  indulger  of  hatred  is 
guilty  of  murder,  and'  takes  his  place  nrith  murderers. 
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But  to  sajr  that  He  bore  mj  sins  in  thii  senae,— that  He 
was  haunted  bj  an  evil  conscience  and  lis  horrors  for  this 
lie  of  mine,  and  that  cruel  word,  &c.,  is  to  make  a  Btatement 
of  which  it  is  not  enough  tc.saj  that  it  is  false;  it  is  abao- 
lutcly  unmeaning,  as  well  as  destnictiye  of  all  real  concept 
tion  of  the  enormitj  of  sin.  No  effort  can  get  any  conception 
of  what  is  meant  by  conseienoe  of  another's  sin.  It  rapre- 
seuts  Him  ae  suffering  under  a  delusion,  and  makes  the 
whole  agony  base  itself  npon  a  figment,  as  uoreal  as  a  re~ 
covery  at  law  under  the  nomt  de  guen-t  of  "  Doe  and  Roe," 
invented  by  those  who  had  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
monkish  chicanery  of  the  Middle  Agee  by  subtleties  as  in- 
genious as  their  own.  Quite  rightly  do  the  advocates  of  this 
"Bedemption  by  a  figment  of  Law"  call  this  eysiem  of 
ftutificaiion  a  "foruisic  proceeding." 

XXXI. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  one  of  those  letters  which  provoke 
me,  though  meant  in  kindness.  Is  it  pride  which  makes  such 
things  ofiensivo,  since  annoyance  implies  conscious  auperi- 
ority  to  the  praiser,  and  seems  inconsistent  with  the  apparent 
humility  which  disclaims  power?  I  think  not  Two  gen- 
tlemen cotne  into  my  chapel, — one  uncertain  of  my  ortho- 
doxy, the  other  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  belief  of  it: 
both  go  away  satisfied  that  all  is  right,  and  magnanimously 
condescend  to  intimate  approval,  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  all  is  harmless,  old,  regular,  dull.  Whereat  I  have 
no  right  to  take  offence ;  hut  the  assumption  of  a  right  to 
apprfie  is  a  little  galling,  because  it  implies  the  idea  of 
being:  i"  posseesion  of  a  measure  by  which  the  approver  is 
untitled  to  117,  and,  if  necessary,  blame.  To  award  appro- 
hation,  ia  to  retain  the  power  and  right  of  awarding  rebuke. 
From  an  indisputable  superior  that  can  he  home,  from  a 
friend  it  is  delightful,  for  then  it  is  only  the  answer  of  a 
second  and  a  purified  conscience.  No  one  is  insulted  by 
9» 
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what  his  owd  conscience,  the  most  Bacred  part  of  himfdC 
■ffirms.  But  when  it  comeii  from  a  stranger  who  has  no 
claim  to  friendehip,  and  ha^  do  right  at  least  to  atsunu  eupe- 
riority,  it  seems  to  me  very  like  the  comments  of  a  master 
on  a  flchoolboj's  exercise,  which  he  certainly  would  have 
Bcored  if  it  had  had  &alt3,  and  perhaps  even  given  him  an 
impoeition.  I  disclaim  the  power  of  ninetj-nine  oat  of  every 
hundred  who  hear  me  to  even  judge  of  what  I  say ;  and  that, 
not  because  I  think  myself  superior  to  them,  and  am  there- 
fore proud,  but  because  I  live  in  a  realm  of  thought  wliich 
is  not  thdrs,  and  they  do  not  know  the  euslence  of  the 
problems  which  I  cannot  solve,  nor  can  they  guess  the  diffi- 
cnllio^.  In  entering  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Bermudas, 
the  pilot  stands  not  at  the  helm,  but  at  the  bows,  looking 
down  into  the  deep  water,  clear  as  crystal,  to  see  the  coral 
reef  above  which,  or  rather  through  which,  he  b  threading 
his  dangerous  way.  Sometimes  there  b  scarcely  twice  the 
ship's  own  breadth  between  point  and  point;  yet  between 
those  be  must  go,  cannot  pause,  and  ten  feet  divergence  on 
either  side  would  be  shipwreck.  He  may  do  his  work  very 
awkwardly,  and  even  be  conscious  of  great  nustakes ;  but 
with  the  moat  perfect  humility  he  may  utterly  disclaim  the 
power  of  any  one  standing  on  the  shore  to  judge  his  seaman- 
ship, who  is  looking  along  a  smooth  level  sur&ce,  instead 
of  looking  down  upon  a  bed  of  rocks  that  lie  beneath  the 
Burfoce.  No  wonder  that  his  tacks,  and  turns,  and  zigzag 
eccentridties  of  course  are  perfectly  unintelligible.  "  I  would 
have  steered  direct  to  that  point."  "Yes,  my  good  friend, 
hut  did  you  see  the  rock?  and  if  not,  what  can  you  know 
about  the  matter?  Come  np  hei'e,  and  then  give  me  an 
opinion  if  you  can."  Now,  the  pilot  who  is  up  there,  b  not 
a  wiser  man  than  the  other,  but  he  has  got  a  different  point 
of  view,  and  from  that  point  he  deSes  all  human  jnlgmenl, 
WiHl  you  ffo  and  til  beiide  him. 
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XXXII. 

Ton  ask  for'ao  explanation  of  Tennyson's  expieSHOD,  — 
When  I  felt  the  d>;s  before  me. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  those  of  whiult  you  cannot  distil  tho 
quintcsseDce  wilhoat  crushing  the  flower.  The  Work  of  anal- 
ysis in  the  laboratory  ia  alwajg  a  coarse  one.  £arthem  cru- 
dbh'-s  and  hammers,  and  cold  fornaces  and  blonpipes,  no 
doubt,  Bcieniifically  resolve  all  things  into  their  elements,  bat 
the  graceful  forms  of  things  disappear  in  the  midst  of  the 
rude  apparatus.     However,  I  will  try. 

Our  connection  with  the  future  may  be  a  dead  or  a  living 
one.  Freshness  of  anticipation  and  hope  make  it  living.  Re- 
peated disappointment  or  satiety  dull  that  feeling,  and,  as  it 
were,  benumb  the  sense  by  wbicli  we  vividly  felt  the  conneo 
tion  thrill  our  being.  A  wire  of  roeial  connects  you  with  the 
electrical  machine,  and  every  spark  travels  lo  your  frame. 
A  rod  of  glasj  connects  you,  too,  but  not  electrically,  being  a 
non-conductor.  You  do  not  feel  the  innate  real  force,  the 
spiriiual  life  which  is  in  the  machinery  before  you.  It  is  only 
machinery.  Or,  again,  did  you  never  in  Gsbing  ftel  the  life 
thai  is  throbbing  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  when  a  fi-e=h 
untii-ed  fish  is  running  out  all  the  tackle  ?  Did  you  never 
observe  how  all  this  changes  into  a  dull,  dead  drag  when 
either  the  animal  is  worn  out,  or  a  piece  of  lifeless  sea-weed 
has  got  entangled  on  your  hook,  and  draws  it  perpendicu- 
larly, heavily  downwards?  Magnify  that,  —  fancy  the  vig- 
orous pull  of  a  whale  drawing  a  thousand  fathoms  of  rope 
after  him,  and  the  boat  joyously  plunging  afler  at  an  uppull- 
ing  rate  through  an  ocean  which  has  no  hounds  visible  on 
either  side,  the  gunwale  brought  level  with  tlie  waves,  and 
the  breakei'S  dancing  in  their  spiiay,  with  just  sufficient  risk 
to  make  the  excitement  wilder ;  and  then,  I  suppose,  you 
have  ii  kind  of  illustration  of  a  poet's  young  heart  when  "  he 
fteU  (he  days  before  him,  Iho  wild  pulsation  of  the  stiife." 
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When  the  life  of  the  future  slackens,  the  mighty  mass  slowly 
gravitates,  and  the  p1ill  is  a  dead  one,  dowo  rather  tlian  iip  i 
or  else  it  rieea  to  take  breath,  and  lies  flat,  —  to  plun^  no 
more  into  the  unfathomable. 

XXXIIL 

Septsmb«r,  iMe. 

Mt  dear ,  —  'What  do  I  think  of  souvmin  1     I  liks 

them  much,  provided  they  are  not  costly.  Yet  I  know  nol 
whether  I  do  not  like  even  more  to  diapenee  with  symbol* 
altogether.  For  they  gather  round  them,  by  constant  use, 
new  associations,  by  which  the  old  are  obliterated,  the  pre- 
cious and  huilowed  firat  ones.  All  things  worn  or  often  seen 
are  liable  lo  this.  The  old  habit  of  erecting  an  altar  of 
etones  to  cumuicmorate  any  signal  event  was  different.  It 
was  revisited  only  at  the  interval  of  years,  and  infallibly 
brought  buck  the  old  feeling  with  which  it  had  stood  in  con- 
nection once.  But  ornaments,  and  such  things,  collect  accre- 
liotii  of  daily  incidents  whicb  they  suggest,  and  the  S3'mbol 
does  not  naturally,  but  ouly  arbitrarily,  recall  the  person  or 
idea  intended  to  be  consecrated  by  it.  1  have  an  insupera- 
ble objection  to  presents, — almost  a  monomania;  I  am  hap- 
pier without  receiving. 

There  is  a  pretension  in  what  ia  oostly,  too,  that  is  pro- 
voking. It  seems  to  afiect  10  interpret  in  one  kind  of  value 
that  which  is  precious  in  anottier  order  altogether,  —  feeling 
by  gold, — and  feeling  ia  simply  incommensurable  except  by 
feeling.  Gold  no  moi'e  interprets  it  or  symbolizes  it  than 
thiuga  seen  can  resemble  things  heard.'  Whereas  triUes  — 
humble  and  unpretending  —  do  not  challenge  an  indignant 
r.oniparison  between  the  preciousness  of  ilie  material  and  the 
prei^iuusncss  of  the  feeling,  and  eimply  atandiug  as  memo- 
rials may-become  valuable. 

1  <1o  not  think  I  have  riglilly  made  clear,  even  }'%t,  why 
jiuichased  presents  dissatisfy  me.    The  reason  is,  jierhaps^ 
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dimly  felt,  ralber  than  definitely  made  plfun,  even  to  Diysel^ 
It  has  been  on  insiiuct  wbicb  I  bave  iwt,  thought  it  necessary 
to  analyze.  Let  me  try.  I  think  I  am  pained  ratlirr  than 
pleased  by  such  BoaTeairs,  because  they  are  arbitrary  sym- 
bols of  regard.  Tliey  are  like  the  symbols  used  in  algebra 
to  represent  any  number,  say  745.  Tog  take  a  letter,  x  or  y. 
You  say  that  y  equals  aod  represeots  745,  —  a  coonection 
purely  arbitrary.  To-morrow  y  may  represent  20,  if  you  say 
that  it  is  lo  do  BO.  It  is  only  by  aa  act  of  the  will  that  the 
letter  represents  a  number.  Take  it  out  of  that  conoection  — 
let  the  arbitrary  meaning  pass  —  and  the  natural  idea  sug- 
gested is  a  sound. 

Similarly  with  purchased  presents.  I  get  a  piece  of  metal 
or  stone,  and  say,  "  let  it  represent  my  regard."  This  b  arbi- 
trary ;  for  the  only  connection  which  subsists  between  it  and 
me,  really,  is  that  I  paid  for  it  a  certain  number  of  pounds  or 
shilliDgs.  It  is  not  my  idea  or  device  executed  in  metal  (for 
then,  indeed,  tlie  metal  doed  become  a  secondary,  and  the  de- 
vice a  primary  thoti^t,  —  provided  the  material  be  not  so 
costly  as  to  overwhelm  and  annihilate  the  idea  of  design  and 
designer) ;  nor  is  it  my  work,  nor  any  thing  which  is  pecu- 
liarly associated  with  mj  history,  for  the  laws  of  such  tokens 
absurdly  lay  a  stress  upon  the  ^it  being  new.  So  that  in 
fact  I  have  merely  given  my  friend  an  algebraic  symbol, 
which  might  have  represented  another  as  well  as  myself,  and 
will  in  truth  some  day  represent  Aim,  if  he  die,  and  it  become 
the  property  of  a  relation.  Now  it  may  even  happen,  aod  I 
think  generally  does,  that  this  arbitrary  meaning  is  not  the 
one  naturally  suggested  by  the  symbol,  but  is  rather  one 
which  it  requires  a  distinct  efibrt  of  the  will  to  call  up  and 
recreate.  I  use  the  pencil-case  which  my  friend  has  given 
me,  daily ;  but  that  daily  use  surrounds  it  with  manifold  as- 
sociations. I  used  it  perhaps,  for  instance,  to  write  a  letter 
io  some  desolate  place  in  the  Alps,  where  I  could  get  no  ink  s 
weQ,  tbat  association,  in  Bpit«  of  myself,  rivets  itself  ti>  the 
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t4^ea  of  my  Briend's  affection.  It  lies  before  me  ever  after 
suggesting  tliat  gublimo  itvenery,  and  cuUiiig  up  the  forais  and 
features  of  the  frieada  or  strangers  who  were  with  roe  then, 
rather  than  those  of  the  donor.  Or,  perhaps,  instead  of  one 
vivid  association,  it  may  counect  ilself  with  iooumerabla 
wealiaesaes  which  it  suggests  when  I  look  at  it, — sometimes 
one,  sometimes  another.  It  is  very  plain  that  its  represen- 
tation of  my  friend  is  now  no  longer  the  natural,  but  only  aii 
arbitrary  one.  I  can  by  an  actof  will  recall  thealgebraic  mean- 
ing, and  recollect  that  it  was  said,  Let  case  ^  i.  b  c'b  regard. 
But  by  an  act  of  will  I  can  also  recall  that  regard  itself  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  pencil-case ;  so  that  the  symbol  is  no 
real  aesieiance  to  keep'mg  him  in  mind,  because  it  requires 
exactly  the  same  effort  which  would  have  succeeded  without 
its  iniervention. 

I  have  no  objection  to  receive  costly  presents  Iroro  per- 
sons I  do  not  value  (except  so  far  as  a  feeUng  of  indepen- 
dence revolts  against  accepting  them),  because  I  possess  a 
thing  which  is  in  itself  worth  having,  and  I  do  not  feel  any- 
thing inadequate  in  the  representation,  for  they  represent 
themselves  these  valuable  gifl^,  which  is  all  I  want.  But 
witli  any  one  for  whom  I  feel  regard,  a  souvenir  provokes 
me  to  look  at  it,  just  as  an  illuminated  cloud  does  at  sunset, 
because  I  know  the  glory  will  sood  pass  and  leave  the  dull 
cloud  behind  alone.  Tlie  gold  will  be  there  on  the  finger 
or  on  tiw  table  as  usual ;  but  the  beauty  of  its  significance 
will  be  gone  or  dimmed. 

Tliere  are,  of  course,  some  gifts  which  are  not  arbitrary, 
^ui  natural  symbols,  and  suggest  all  that  It  desired  without 
efforts.  If  Sir  Charles  Napier  would  give  me  the  horse 
bo  rode  at  Meeanee  with  the  great  scar  still  remaining,  no 
subsequent  association  could  supersede  that.  The  shot  he 
gave  my  father  which  grazed  him  in  the  action,  a  letter, 
lomething  that  has  been  usud  or  worn,  —  these  ai*  natural 
memorials  significant  forever  of  one  thing,  and  never  by  anjr 
poeeibility  of  a  second  in  the  same  degree. 
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So  mach  for  receiviog.  I  do  not  mind  giving;  for  though 
1  Gftonot  bear  to  profuie,  by  meaoer  aasodations,  anything 
which  has  once  reminded  me  of  a  friend,  I  feel  no  pain  at 
the  idea  of  that  which  has  Lielonged  to  me  being  profaned. 
Indeed,  I  ehould  not  apply  such  a  word  to  iL  I  give  for 
the  pleasure  of  giving,  and  also  for  present  use  or  present 
pleasure.  When  those  are  passed,  Z  like  to  give  again, 
■omething  which  may  be  of  new  use  and  new  pleasure. 
Some  years  ago,  when  I  could  ill  afford  it,  I  gave  u  man  a 
gold  snuff-box  like  a  boy:  I  was  not  a  bit  hurl  by  seeing 
that  same  box  last  year,  dull,  in  evident  disuse,  lying  among 
a  number  of  gimcracks  on  a  side-ta^le.  I  know  be  values 
me  as  much  as  ke  did  trhen  I  was  a  boy.  But  in  receiving 
it  is  quite  different. 

-Aa  ia  this  bsd  worid  below, 
Noblwt  thing*  Sod  tiIcM  adog. 

J  cannot  bear  to  profane,  by  common  use,  even  the  writing 
of  one  I  care  for.  A  direction  on  a  parcel  or  an  envelope 
]  carefully  tear  off  and  put  in  the  fire,  l>efore  I  could  con- 
vert the  paper  even  into  the  cover  of  a  book  or  another 
parcel.  So  much  of  superstition,  —  ia  it  snch  ?  —  clings  to 
minds  which  fancy  themselves  entirely  emancipated  irom 
all  the  delusions  of  materialism. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  painfully  fastidious  about  receiving. 
\  had  rather  hsve  nothing,  far  rather,  when  I  mudt.  I  dis- 
Vke  everything  except  it  be  of  a  character  such  as  I  have 
*iidicated  iu  the  class  of  things  enumerated  above.  Not 
arbitrary,  but  natural. .... 

1  say  a  flower  is  more  precious  than  gold  or  jewels,  — 
not  simply  at  precious,  but  more  precious,  just  because  it 
Siis  no  intrinsic  value,  and  because  it  will  so  soon  wither. 
\ts  withered  leaves  are  more  treasured  than  a  costly  gem, 
and  more  sacred  because  they  have  not  two  kinds  of  value, 
but  only  one.  Such  gifls  are  aa  disembodied  spirils,  —  aS 
tfuit,  and  pore. 
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All  sombre  thoughts  pass  away  beneaUi  the  genial  ioflo- 
encc  of  Uus  sertiDe,  cloudless  bky.  What  a  soft,  puit::,  pearly 
blue !  and  the  white  smoke  rises  up  into  it  in  slow  and  most 
indolent  wreaths,  »a  if  it  were  resdved  to  enjoy  itsdf  and 
recline  upon  cushions  of  summer  air,  robed  in  loosest,  thiunesi 
Dionving  drapery  of  gauze. 

Does  aol  evetj  Jreih  morning  that  sacceeds  a  day  of  gloom 
and  east  wind,  seem  to  remind  us  that  for  a  living  spiril, 
capable,  t>ecause  living,  of  renovation,  there  can  be  no  suck 
tiling  as  "failure,"  whatever  a  iew  past  years  may  seem 
to  say? 

xxxrv. 

Mr  DEAR ,  —  It  is  very  surprising  to  find  how  little 

we  retain  of  a  book,  how  little  we  have  really  made  our  own 
when  we  come  to  inlerrogaie  ourselves  as  to  what  account 
we  can  give  of  it,  however  we  may  seem  to  hare  mostei^ 
by  uniletstanding  it.  Hundreds  of  books  read  once  have 
passed  as  completely  from  us  as  if  we  had  never  read  Ihem  ; 
whereas  the  discipline  of  mind  got  by  writing  down,  not 
copying,  an  abstract  of  a  book  which  is  worth  the  trouble, 
fixes  it  on  the  mind  for  years,  and,  besides,  enables  one  to 
read  other  books  with  more  attention  and  more  profit.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  do  what  good  I  can  while  it  is  allowed  me. 
To  this,  as  to  every  other  thing  which  has  light  and  life, 
perhaps  the  night  cometh.  Then  feelings  pass,  hopes  perish : 
that  which  was  becomes  more  faint  and  dreamlike  every 
day,  —  [but  which  is  dane  alone  remains  with  permanency. 
Uut  a  man  must  prepare  alone ;  for,  aa  Goetlie  Bays,  *■  men- 
tal power  uliLlxiratea  iteelf  in  solitude."  All  else  is  only 
vuliiable  as  an  impulse  and  an  excitement  to  this.  Much  of 
our  lime  is  necessarily  taken  up,  but  we  should  force  our- 
selves resolutely  sometimes  lo  be  alone Broken  and 

mturrupted  us  life  Is,  it  demands  all  the  more  earnest  effort 
lo  prevent  it  all  falling  into  fragments.     I  knew  the  rntlflM 
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new  and  miser;  of  time  occupied  io  a  desultory  vay,  —  tha 
honied  ecrsmble  into  wliich  it  conTerta  existence,  and  the 
loneliness  and  oimlessnesa  which  it  leaves  behind,  nnd  which 
tempt  one  to  get  rid  of  them  by  the  same  unprofitable  seek- 
ing of  distractions  again. 

■  •««•• 

All  devotional  feeling  requires  sacrificial  expression.  There 
is  a  "sacriBce  of  the  lips,"  and  there  is  also  the  sacrifice 
of  an  offering  which  involves  expense  and  suffering.  The 
first,' being  the  readiest  at  command,  is  the  most  usually 
given;  but,  being  given,  it  unfortunately  prevents  the  other, 
because,  first  of  all,  costing  litUe,  words  are  given  prodigally, 
and  sacrificial  acta  must  toil  ftu-  years  to  cover  the  space 
whicli  a  single  fervid  promise  has  streldied  itself  over.  No 
wonder  that  the  sbw  acta  are  superseded  by  the  available 
words,  the  weighty  bullion  by  the  current  paper-money.  If 
I  have  conveyed  aU  I  feel  by  language,  I  am  tempted  to 
fimcy,  by  the  relief  experienced,  that  feeUng  baa  attained 
its  end  and  realized  itself.  Farewell,  then,  to  the  toil  of 
the  "daily  sacrifice  1"  Devotion  haa  found  ibr  itself  a  vent 
in  words. 

Now  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  difference  in  the 
eflects  produced  by  these  two  kinds  of  sacrificial  expression. 
That  by  words  is  umply  relief,  —  necessary,  blessed,  —  with- 
out  which  smothered  feeling  would  be  torture, — sometimes, 
in  some  minds,  madness.  But,  being  only  relief,  it  does 
not  strMigthen  the  feeling,  except  so  far  as  it  pruventa 
morbidness.  It  rather  weakens  it  by  getting  rid  of  the  pain- 
fulness.  It  is  a  safety-valve ;  but  the  danger  is  that  so  much 
force  should  escape  by  an  impetuous  rush  through  this, — 
that  there  should  be  little  lefl  to  bring  higher  energies  into 
action.  For  this  reason  I  rejoice,  even  tliough  made  rest- 
less, when  my  words  cannot  be  commensurato  with  emotions. 
The  other  kbd  of  exprcsuou,  on  the  contrary,  —  the  sacri- 
fioe  <tf  acts, — is  not  only  a  relief^  but  a  strength  to  feeling; 
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Tou  condeoK  your  floatiijg  vagae  desires  io  EomethiDg  ttiftt 
does  not  disperse  into  thin  air.  There  it  is,  visible, —  done; 
one  of  the  facta  of  life ;  part  of  your  history,  credit  realized 
in  gold ;  a  pledge  for  the  future,  for  this  reason,  that  if  your 
feelings  should  alter  aflerwards,  all  those  acts  which  have 
coBt  BO  much  are  thrown  away,  and  become  eo  much  tittic, 
Bulfering,  expense,  lost  forever.  You  guard  the  feeling  for 
the  sake  of  not  losing  all  this.  Thus  deeds  become  a  home 
which  arrest  and  bind  to  themselves  the  feeling  and  the  love 
which  built  them  up.  Your  heart  becomes  the  inmate  of 
its  own  acts,  and  dweUs  in  the  midst  of  its  expenditure.  It 
has  given  away  its  home,  and  it  has  no  other  home  except 
in  remaining  near  the  one  to  whom  all  this  has  been  given. 
Thenceforth  two  spirits  dwell  together.  1  think  the  heaventi/ 
philosophy  of  this  is  contained  in  those  words,  "  Sell  that 
yc  liave,  and  give  alms  ....  for  where,yoar  treasure  u,  thera 
will  your  heart  be  also."  We  cannot  afford  to  lightly  throw 
away  that  person  or  that  cause  on  which  we  have  ventured 
so  much. 

Xo  friendship  is  worth  the  name,  unless  it  does  the  highest 
gooil,  assisting  to  escape  from  the  manifest  forms  of  selfislii- 
ness,  and  to  look  at  duty  with  fresh  impulse. 


XXXV. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  effects  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  distrust  and  suspicion.  They  make  the  heart  col- 
lapse, and  wither  Che  character.  I  believe  that  univeisal  dis- 
trust would  ruin  any  character. 

If  anything  like  insincerity  or  aiming  at  effect  be  hinted,  it 
is  but  natural  to  endeavor  to  remove  such  impressions ;  bat 
tliis  can  be  only  done  by  making  every  word  and  act  look  aa 
probable  and  as  natural  as  is  possible.  True  feelings  and 
true  words  are  suppressed,  if  they  do  not  seem  likely,  even 
iinppoaing  that  untrue  ones  are  not  simulated  instead,  becauM 
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tbty  Beem  likely.  All  this  produces  a  secret  sense  cf  acting 
a  part:  true  it  is  that  the  part  ia  only  this,  to  seem  what  we 
are;  bat  that  itself  is  acting,  and  it  is  the  commencement 
of  a  babit  of  iosinceritj.  Not  really  inunoerity-  in  itself,  it 
is  yet  in  feeling  bo  like  to  the  feeling  of  insiDcerity  that  the 
transition  from  one  to  the  other  is  fearfully  fadlitated.  When 
the  feeling  of  real  duplidty  or  inuucerity  actually  presents 
itself  the  mind  is  already  half  fomiliar  with  it,  having  been 
fiimiliar  with  the  semblaDce,  and  does  not  recoil  with  that 
▼ehamence  which  marks  a  heart  that  has  never  suspected 
itself  nor  been  suspected.  I  would  engage,  if  it  were  not  a 
Salanic  task,  to  make  auy  child  a  liar  by  cross-questioning 
every  assertion,  and  showing  -faim  that  I  suspected  erery 
thought  and  feeling.  He  would  soon  learn  to  dwell  in  the 
region  of  plausibilibes,  and  cease  to  breathe  the  fresh,  free 
air  of  unoonscioos  truth. 

I  roust  have  expressed  myself  very  ill  for  you  to  have  mis- 
taken what  I  said  respecting  prayer.  I  did  not  mean  that 
the  change  of  heart  cannot  be  obtained  by  prayer.  I  only 
said,  though  evidently  not  with  sufficient  distinctness,  that 
Simon  Magus's  leaning  upon  Peter's  prayer  was  of  a-  piece 
with  the  rest  of  his  conduct,  and  belonged  lo  a  mind  which 
looked  fo^  marvellous  effects  from  external  agency.  Money, 
imposition  of  hands,  prayer,  —  it  was  all  the  same,  —  some- 
thing that  could  be  performed  indepeDdeotly  of  character, 
anything  but  inward  tuoral  effort.  Prayer  was  to  8imon  of 
tlie  nature  of  n  cliarm  ;  certain  cabalistic  words,  of  the  secret 
of  milking  wbieli  efltcacious  Peter  was  ia  possession.  I  think 
there  is  a  great  difTurencu  between  Simon's  praying  himself, 
and  asking  another  to  pniy  for  him.  Of  coarse,  the  latter  is 
also  done  by  Cliristiuas,  rightly ;  but  in  the  mouth  of  a  man 
like  Simon,  sntli  a  request  is  ouly  supersdUon,  if  you  com- 
pare it  with  the  rest  of  his  character.  Indeed,  I  believe  that 
the  reliance  whicli  many  people  now  plnce  on  the  intcrcee- 
MOO  of  Others  for  them,  loading,  as  I  have  seen  it  lead,  to  an 
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indolent  feeliog  of  some  mysterious  transaction  going  «n 
without  the  aphei'e  of  their  cognisance,  iu  whidi  thej  are 
intereetod,  and  the  results  of  which  will  some  da;  be  uom- 
forlably  their  own,  is  very  much  of  the  same  nature, — a 
mere  belief  in  magic 

It  is  also  possible  that  even  a  man's  own  prayer  may  as- 
sume this  character,  and  be  little  mora  of  a  spiritual  act  than 
the  Calmuck's  rotation  of  a  metal  plate,  on  which  the  prayer 
is  inscribed:  such,  unquestionably,  was  the  prayer  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  expected  that  "  they  should  be  heard  for  their 
much  speaking."  Whenever  praying  degenerates  into  saying 
pi'ayers,  or  when  prayer  becowes  prayert,  measured  and 
counted,  acts  instead  of  utterances,  I  thiuk  this  has  taken 
pliice.  Only  m  ihis  sense  could  I  say  that  the  soul  cannot 
invest  itself  with  the  Spirit  through  prayer. 

As  to  thti  remainder  of  your  question,  —  where  the  inward 
change  begins? —  there  you  touch  a  point  on  wluch  I  hold  it 
impo^ble  to  give  theoretical  Eadsfaction,  though  it  does  not 
seem  to  bo  ditficult  to  answer  it  to  our  own  selves  practically. 
The  question,  in  fact,  touches  the  greiit  difficulty  of  the  ujiion 
of  the  Spontaneous  with  the  Necessary.  A  reply,  one  of  the 
best  I  know,  is  given  iji  a  book  I  am  reading;  whether  it 
will  satisfy  you  I  cannot  yet  say :  — 

"  What  makes  a  man  turn  to  God  in  the  iirst  instance  ? " 
Unquestionably,  the  Spirit  that  is  seeking  him ;  hut  which  is 
also  eeekmg  us,  which  requiree  a  reciprocal  effort  on  our 
parL  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Universal  Spirit,  "  not  far 
from  any  one  of  us,"  is  seeking  all ;  and,  in  the  union-point, 
where  tlie  Will  of  the  Finite  is  changed  by,  and  voluntarily 
adopts  as  its  own,  the  will  of  the  Infinite,  lies  the  answer  to 
the  deep  question  you  lia^e  put, —  '*  What  makes  a  man  turn 
to  God  in  the  first  instance  ?  "  I  despair  of  ever  giving,  or 
ever  seeing  given,  a  clearer  reply  than  tlus,  which  leaves  the 
matter  stJIl  unfathomable;  for  pimnly  there  is  something  in 
it  deeper  than  the  farthest-reaching  minds  have  yet  peu^ 
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trated.  Once  it  was  a  question  of  torture  to  me,  interiering 
with  energy,  acd  paralyzing  mu  witli  the  fMiluig  of  being  a 
mere  machine,  acting  under  the  delusion  of  spontaneousness. 
Now  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  practical  Eolulion  of 
the  questioo,  except  in  moments  when  thoag)it  works  darkly, 
apart  from  action, —  God's  own  appointed  eye-salve  for  llie 
blinding  disease  of  speculative  tendencies.  Uy  reply  (fur 
myself  sufficient)  is  this:  —  Keosoning  tells  me  I  am  a  leaf, 
blown  about  by  the  breath  of  the  Spirit-wind  as  it  Ibtetb.  I 
review  the  reasoning  step  by  step,  find  no  flaw  in  it.  Noth- 
ing but  a  horrible  predestination  environs  me.  Every  act 
of  my  past  and  future  life,  external  and  internal,  was  neces- 
aitaled.  The  conclusion  is  irrefutable.  I  act  upon  thi«.  Im- 
mediately I  find  that,  practically,  I  have  got  wrong-  I  can- 
not act  upon  the  idea  of  being  fitted,  reft  of  will,  without 
injuring  my  whole  being.  My  affectiona  are  paralyzed,  my 
ac^ns  disordered.  I  find,  therefore,  that  the  view  which  is 
theoretically  truth,  translated  into  conduct  becomes  practi- 
'  vally  A  lie.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  conscience  tells  me  I 
■m  free.  I  am  to  seek.God.  I  am  not  to  lie  passive,  wait- 
ing for  the  moving  of  the  waters,  but  to  obey  a  voice  within 
roe  which  I  recognize  aa  divine,  and  which  says,  "Arise,  tiike 
up  thy  bed  and  walk."  Uy  mtellect  stands  iu  conti'adiction 
to  my  conscience ;  but  conscience  is  given  me  to  act  by.  In 
matters  of  duty,  therefore,  I  am  bound  to  obey  my  conscience 
rather  than  my  intellect.  I  believe  the  voice  which  says, 
.  "  You  can  seek  Giod  and  find  him,"  rather  than  the  one  which 
'  says,  "  Poor  victim  of  iantasy,  you  cannot  stir,  you  can  only 
waitl"  There  is  the  best  eoncitt  reply  I  can  give  you  to 
joiir  qncflUcm. 

XXXVL 

A   Character. 

I  thought  I  saw  that  sympathy  and  questionings  bad  loused 

her,  and  anything  is  better  for  h^r  than  a  dead  calm,  when 
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the  Bails  liflO)j  flaccid  by  the  masts.  I  build  tbe  bope  of  lue- 
fulness  upon  tbis  kind  of  influence  witb  more  certaiutj  ^ii 
upon  any  other,  and  it  is  a  great  delight  to  me  to  find  tbat  it 
is  not  yet  exhausted,  but  still  tells;  just  tbe  aame  kind  of 
delight  wlucb  a  pilot,  I  soppoee,  feels  when,  in  tbe  midst  of 
a  long  tropical  lull,  the  ebip  once  more  ac^owledges  the 
holm  in  bis  band.  And  tbis  ia  onl;  one  of  tbe  many  Indica- 
tions which  make  tbe  wants  aud  needs  of  her  character  intel- 
ligible  to  me.  Eicitement.  The  word,  unfortunately,  only 
has  a  bad  sense,  and  we  have  not  another  for  the  correspond- 
ing good  one ;'  as  our  phlegmatic  national  character  cannot 
acknowledge  any  eidiement  to  be  good  or  natural,  and  there- 
fore provides  no  name  for  such  an  idea.  Excitement, — by 
wbich  I  mean  that  which  ttirt,  and  gives  us  a  vivid  conscious- 
ness of  actually  being,  —  is  at  once  the  health  and  disease, 
the  food  and  poison,  the  need  and  the  bane,  of  her  existence. 
Some  people  can  be  wound  up,  and  go  for  years  without 
wining  up  again ;  but  you  cannot  wind  up  a  Geneva  watch 
in  that  way.  The  longer  a  habit  ia  persevered  in,  the  easier 
it  becomes  to  them.  It  is  not  so  with  her :  she  needs  per- 
petually the  construction  of  a  set  of  habiis,  in  order  to  save 
ber  from  the -weariness  of  "unchartered  freedom";  but  no 
BoMier  has  habit  tiireatened  to  become  inveterate  than  it 
passes  into  monotony,  and  she  panta  for  freedom, — she 
wants  then  again  to  feel 


Thii  trntb  is,  that  it  is  a  living  life  that  she  needs, — suo- 
ceseions  of  the  habitual  and  the  impulsive :  the  habitual,  to 
give  her  rest;  the  impulsive,  to  iilake  ber. feel  vtjuntariness, 
— -ihe  life  of  feeling  instead  of  ibe  horrid  deadness  of  ma- 
chinery. But  every  time  she  passes  from  one  of  these  slates 
into  the  other,  will  be  a  state  of  trial, — settling  down  from 
exdtement,  rousing  up  from  monotony.  Both  will  cause 
bar  altering,  just  as  drowning  and  lesuscitaUon  ara  both 
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miierable  seosatioos.  The  on]y  remedy  against  this  would 
be  to  discover,  if  possible,  a  new  invigorating  exdtctneat 
before  the  old  baa  worn  out.  She  is  bappy,  calm,  bright, 
active,  good,  energetic,  when  she  bas  been  moved;  for  I 
perceive, — and  Iiow  well  I  understand  it!  —  that  her  heart 
BctB  her  intellect  and  other  powers  in  motion,  not  her  intel- 
lect her  heart.  I  wish  I  knew  how  deep  necessity  for  ex- 
citement oouid  be  harmonized  with  equally  deep  need  of  rest. 
No  form  of  life  will  do  that  which  does  not  healthily  com- 
bine salisiactians  for  both  iheae  wants.  I  liave  not  said  all 
I  want  to  say  about  excitement.  It  seems  to  me,  as  things 
are,  to  do  her  more  barm  than  good ;  she  takes  it  indie- 
criminatoly  of  all  kinds.  That  astonishing  description  given 
by  De  Quincey  of  the  experience  of  an  opium-eater,  passing 
from  Bublimities  almost  celeetiul  into  horrors  quite  infernal 
....  or  that  strange  state  which  I  felt  for  twelve  hours 
under  the  influence  of  chlorolorm,  and  vainly  attempted  to 
describe.  If  she  would  use  the  chloroform  of  life  prudently, 
under  control,  to  as.'^uage  pain,  it  might  be  well.  Her  ex- 
quisite susceptibility,  managed  with  a  philosophy  which  she 
is  capable  of,  and  which  is  but  the  application  of  and  the 
only  real  use  of  self-anatomy,  would  lit  her  to  be  one  of 
the  nobleet  beings  I  ever  conceived.  I  speak  thus  out  of 
painful  experience.  My  nature  resembles  hen  in  many 
things, — impulsive,  Buatained  in  good  by  sdmulus,  flagging 
wiihont  it ;  and  yet  exhausted  sometimes  to  a  state  in  which 
I  could  call  Dante's  conceptions  of  (he  Jnfemo  dull  For 
example,  tiie  thought  of  dmdgiog  oo  here  at  the  same  work, 
unvaried;  tnro  sermons  a  Sunday,  inspiration  by  clockwork 
for  several  years,  is  simply  the  conception  of  an  impossi- 
bility. I  want  perpetually  the  enthusiasm  which  comes 
fiwn  fresh  views  of  duty  and  untrodden  paths  of  usefulness, 
—new  impulse  from  tho  heart;  yet  that  in  itself,  when  it 
Gomes,leaTes  me  worn  to  iheextremity  of  endurance.  Some- 
thing of  this  1  have  observed  in  her,  with  keener  sascepti- 
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Iiiiinea  and  less  of  the  necesdty  which,  at  llie  same  time 
that  it  galls,  forces  me  to  work  at  a  given  time.  Conse- 
quently, 1  make  no  doubt,  she  sufiera  more  and  has  fewer 
remedies.  My  safety  lies,  or  rather  lay,  in  the  resolre  to 
work  up  to  the  collar,  hoi  and  hard,  without  inteimission  to 
the  last,  not  leaving  time  or  cooloess  to  feel  the  parts  that 
were  galled,  and  raw,  and  wrung.  It  would,  I  suppose,  havo 
ended  soon,  only  in  doing  all  this  I  stirred  the  human  feel' 

ing^  of  others  for  good However,  I  have  that  which 

she  has  not,  —  a  routine.  ....  It  is  from  this  similarity  that, 
knowiag  myself,  I  think  I  partly  know  her  and  her  need^ 
The  key  to  all  her  character  is  iLa  impulsiveuesa,  and  the 
-  whole  secret  of  her  moral  improvement  and  inward  happi- 
uess  lies,  not  in  the  blunting  but  in  the  right  direction  of 
it.  ... .  Strength  is  what  we  want  in  aU  trials,  small  or  great. 
The  cup  did  not  pa^  even  at  the  entreaty  with  tears  which 
came  from  Him,  but  there  was  seen  an  angel  strengthening 
Tiim  to  bear,  and  to  drink  in  gentleness,  not  to  put  aside. 

XXXVIL 

Another.  - 

Often  it  is  the  safest  nay  to  shut  the  ejea  and  be  half- 
blind  to  many  things  in  a  friend's  character,  which  must  be 

taken  as  it  is,  for  better  for  worse ;  but  in 'a  character 

I  am  grateful  to  Gnd  that  his  perfect  transparency  reveals 
only  the  more  delicately  the  moes-fibres,  which  are  not 
blemishes  but  beauties  in  the  rock-cry  si  al.  I  was  prepared 
to  discover  many  faults,  but  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  that 
the  very  faults  and  ihe  tliinga  which  disappoint  will  bear  tiie 
magnifjing-glass,  and  only  give  fresh  insiglit  into  a.  chorac- 
ter  which  perfectly  astonishes  me  by  its  esquieite  delicucy. 
I  do  verily  believe  that  his  imperfections  are  like  pearls  in 
tlie  sea^iell,  —  aberrations  from  healthful  nature,  if  you  will, 
but  more  tender  and  tinted  with  heavenlier  iridesceaoo  than 
aven  the  natural  shell  itself. 
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Some  fkiliugs  are  eo  precious  that  thej'  command  rerer- 
noce,  and  touch  dt«ply,  like  the  fine  blue  mould  whicb  grovn 
on  BweetacHS,  and  which  j'ou  gently  brush  aside  until  a  closer 
Bcratinj  has  thown  joq  hov  curioudy  and  finely  beautiful 
it  is.     I  can  irust  that  character. 

Altoguther,  my  conviction  receivea  fresh  aceeasiona  of 
strength  that  in  all  that  belong  to  the  finest  as  well  as  the 
loftiest  of  character,  I  have  never  met  anything  that  camo 
near  what  I  dreamed, — a  being  not  couventionally  right, 
not  correct  by  rule,  not  Blifiened  into  propriety  by  a  little 
hoide  of  maxima,  but  moving  often  in  new  worlds  amidst 
relationships  and  spheres  of  feeling  where  others  would  be 
bewildered,  and  left  without  chart  or  compass,  and  yet  guided 
imerringly  by  a  kind  of  sublime  instinct,  as  the  bird  of  pas- 
sage is,  in  its  high  flight  for  the  first  time  through  fields  of 
air,  where  the  sound  of  wings  was  never  heard  before.  The 
more  I  see,  the  more  I  honor  tliat  marvellous  heart,  the 
more  I  feel  it  is  unlimited  and  incalculable ;  in  this  way  poa- 
iiessing  that  of  the  iufiiiite,  without  which  I  suppose  it  would 
be  impossible  to  feel  towards  anything  with  perfect  security 

of  permaaence.    's  character  is  a  living  one,  ineihausti- 

ble.  None  can  prophesy  what  be  will  say  or  do  under  given 
drcumstances ;  but  when  the  event  has  shown,  then  all  is 
found  in  harmony  with  the  rest,  and  beautiful ;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  these  new  traits  is  a  source  of  perpetual  surprise 
and  ever-fresh  pleasure.      From  the  first,  I  perceived  that 

was  not  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  by  which  others  are 

fairly  tested,  just  because  their  life  is  guided  by  them.    I 

should  as  little  think  of  referring 's  life  to  the  ordinary 

maxims  of  convention,  as  I  should  of  applying  the  eimpio 
cllij>8e  of  the  common  planet's  revolution  to  determine  llie 
course  and  aberrations  of  the  comet;  yet  the  comet  is  vague 
and  eccentric  only  to  an  astronomy  which  is  not  advanced 
enough  to  estimate  tlie  larger  number  and  the  complication 
of  the  forces  which  are  at  work  within  it  and  without  ib 
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Its  wild  and  wondrous  fiight  ia  just  as  reallj  in  obedience  t« 
a  law  within  itself,  as  the  career  of  a  commoo  star, — only 
a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  law,  —  and  its  apparently 
capriciotie  movemeata  might  be  calculated  with  as  much 
certainty,  if  only  the  mathematics  Ui^  enough  were  foond. 
I  like  a  mind  and  heart  which  I  cannot  calcnlate,  and  yet 
in  which  I  have  the  Gnnest  trust  that  there  is  in  them  do 
caprice,  and  which  are  forever  ruled  by  law.  I  can  re- 
pose on  such  an  one  in  faith,  even  when  I  cannot  under- 
stand. Only  by  faith  can  fiiendship  with  each  an  one 
sobiiist  Nothing  has  struck  me  more  than  the  refined  per- 
ceptions io  reference  to  a  friendship  that  b  passed.  It  is 
very  rare  and  very  beautiful  to  see  feelings  which  once  were 
true,  respected  aAer  their  truthfiilness  has  passed  away.  .... 
There  is  strength  as  well  as  delicacy  in  one  who  can  sliU 
respect,  and  be  just  to  the  memory  of  obliterated  friendship. 

XXXVUL 

A  Srat/  ITiouffH. 

Perhapt  mo  man  eon  attedn  tht  higheit  exetUenee  wko  u 

in$eHtihle  lo  tentuoui  beauty.      A  sense  of  earthly  beauty 

may,  and  often  does,  lead  to  soflness,  ToluptuousnesB,  and 

defilement  of  heart;  but  its  right  resnlt  is  to  lead  on  as  a 

Btepping-Btone  to  the  sense  of  a  higher  beauty.     Sensuous 

beauty  leaves  the  heart  unsatisfied;  it  givea  conoeptkins 

which  are  infinite,  but  it  never  gives  or  realizes  the  infinite. 

For  hoDUB  beiii^  ll  a  right 


Still  it  Uadt  on  to  the  infinite.  It  answers  partly  to  a  sense 
which  it  does  not  satisfy,  bat  leaves  yon  craving  still,  and, 
because  craving,  therefore  seeking.  The  true  objective  of 
that  sense  is  moral  beauty;  and  by  degrees  we  find  and  fiael, 
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u  the  oatward  fiidea  and  crnmbles  away,  tliat  it  is  a  type 
of  real  beauty  hiddeo  nader  its  seeming.  Through  tlie 
•ensDous  we  perceive  the  snpeneiuuoiis ;  through  the  viable 
the  iDvisible  loTeliaess.  Through  disappointment  at  the 
unreal  phantom,  we  learn  to  believe  in  and  live  for  the  un- 
changeable. No  man  hnows  the  higheEt  goodness  who  doea 
not  feel  beantj.  The  beauty  of  holiness  is  its  highest  as 
pect.  To  act  right  because  it  is  beautiful,  and  because  noble, 
true,  eelf-denying,  pure  acta  commmd  tbemselveB  to  a  BOol 
attuned  to  harmony,  is  the  highest  kind  of  goodness.  "To 
see  the  King  in  his  beauty"  is  the  loftiest  and  most  un- 
earthly attainment.  Can  any  one  be  keenly  alive  to  this 
who  has  no  heart  for  external  beauty  ?  Sorely  he  who  is 
callous  to  form  and  color,  and  unmoved  by  visible  beauty, 
is  not  above,  but  below  our  nature;  he  may  be  good,  but 
not  in  the  highest  order  of  goodness.  Goethe  says  that  the 
Beautiful  Is  above  the  Good:  probably  meaning  that  the 
beau^  of  aa  action  u  a  more  spiritnal  and  elevated  ootiMt 
than  its  obli8ali<m  or  its  o 
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OCTOBBB,  1849  —  DBCBHBBB,  ISM. 

VMtto  Cbcllfldham.  —  NeiT  Interest  [□  the  Llvei  oC  otiien  ud  In  Hlub- 
t«riil  Work.  — Depreeiion.  — Grwt  InWlleotnsl  Act!Tity. —  Afternoon 
LecCarei  on  tbe  Book  or  Oeuesia,  —  Oorhsm  Caas.  —  Sciniani  on  Bip- 
tlem,  on  the  Sabbatfa,  on  Ifae  Atonement.— Virulent  Oppoeitlon.— 
SoUtU7  Poeition.  —  Sumnilng  np  of  Lifs.  —  iDterul  Dluensioa  in  the 
WorkingTDUi's  luatttnle.  —  Propoiition  to  admit  Infldel  Publiulion* 
into  the  Library.  — Hi!  Speech  on  the  Occealon.- ICi  Meaning.  — It* 
pertlel  Socceea.  —  Beconatnictioa  of  tbs  AaaooifttioD.  —  Hia  Lellen  on 
the  Snbjeet.  —  Speech  at  the  Ueetlog  ageioat  the  Papal  DiTlalonof 
Lngland  into  Dioceaa*.  —  Two  Letten  of  Gratitude  rrain  Workhigmen. 
Lettera  (him  October,  1819,  to  December  SI,  IBfO. 

IN  October,  1849,  Mr.  Robertson  paid  a  short  visit  tc 
Cheltenham.  He  walked  and  rode  over  the  hauntf 
which  had  been  endeared  to  his  youth.  He  renewed 
some  old  acquaintances,  and  rekindled  the  embers  of  old 
associations.  There  were  many  happy  and  many  ex- 
quisitely painful  recollections  awakened  witliin  him. 
"These  cases,"  he  says,  speaking  of  some  disappoint- 
ments be  had  anffered,  and  some  opportuniljes  he  had 
lost,  "have  come  like  the  odor  of  newly-turned  eartli 
upon  my  heart"  On  the  whole,  the  visit  appears  to 
have  done  him  good.  Perhaps  the  comparison  which 
it  forced  him  to  institute  between  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent made  more  plain  than  before  hia  own  advance  in 
intellectual  energy  and  spiritual  knowledge.  It  is  by 
comparing  periods,  not  days  of  life,  that  progress  be- 
comes manifest.      He  returned  to  Brighton  convinced 
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diat  he  had  gained  dear  views  of  truth.  In  the  I^t^jI, 
in  1817,  he  had  despaired ;  now,  thon^  he  was  wearied 
of  life,  he  could  say,  '*  I  know  the  right,  and  even  in 
darkness  will  steer  right  on." 

There  aroee  in  him  aboat  this  time,  also,  a  greater 
interest  in  the  lives  of  others.  He  had  thought  too 
much  about  his  own  trials  and  difGcnlties.  He  had 
been  a  "  self-torturing  sophist."  Speaking  of  bis  past 
life,  he  says  of  himself,  "  Formerly,  my  eyes  but  slept 
to  look  within :  all  my  interest  in  the  outward  world 
faded  in  comparison  with  my  intense  interest  in  the 
inner  world."  Bat  now  he  had  discovered  new  inter- 
ests. He  found  among  his  congregation  some  whose 
mental  and  spiritual  difficulties  were  similar  to  those 
which  had  been  his  own,  and  to  whom  he  could  give 
the  sympathy  and  help  which  are  bom  of  a  Suffering 
which  has  passed  into  Victory.  All  his  powers  were 
aroused.  By  entering  fiilly  into  the  lives  of  others  he 
freed  himself  fitim  much  of  that  painful  self-conscious- 
ness which  is  the  curse  of  a  sensitive  character.  In 
proportion  as  his  friendship  was  deep  was  bis  imagina-^ 
tion  penetrative  into  the  character  of  his  friends,  ana 
that  to  such  a  degree  that  he  took  their  lives  into  his 
own.  And  for  all  in  whom  he  became  interested,  he 
was  untiring  in  ef!brt.  He  invented  new  plans  for 
their  lives,  new  interests,  new  pursuits.  He  sought 
ceaselessly  for  remedies  for  their  trials,  and  means  of 
escape  from  their  perplexities.  There  never  lived  a 
truer  friend. 

It  was  at  this  time  also  that  his  interest  in  fiis  minis- 
terial work .  became  greater,  though,  from  his  letters, 
the  contrary  might  be  ima^ned.     But  the  passages  in 
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which  he  describes  his  dislike  of  preaching  and  his  oim 
coldness  of  heart  are,  in  reality,  descriptions  of  the  reao* 
tion  of  feeling  after  the  intense  excitement  of  preaching. 
Such  passages  are  almost  alTrays  to  be  found  in  letters 
written  on  Monday.  They  are  in  themaelres  proof  of 
the  almost  awful  intensi^  with  which  he  labored.  Ha 
coold  not  do  his  duty  with  the  qoiet  monotonousneas 
which  neither  wears  out  the  mind  nor  exhausts  the 
body.  He  did  it  with  a  repreesed  fierceness  which, 
when  the  time  of  its  expression  —  on  Sunday — wa< 
over,  left  him  a  prey  to  thoughts  which,  in  healthier 
moments,  he  denied  to  be  his  own.  "  I  am  nob  fit,"  he 
says,  **for  ministerial  work.  I  want  years  and  years  to 
calm  me.  My  heart  is  too  feverish,  quivers  and  throbs 
too  much  as  flesh  recently  cut  by  the  surgeon's  knife." 
Thus  the  deeper  his  interest  in  his  work,  the  greater 
was-  bis  excitement;  and  the  greater  the  excitement, 
the  more  morbid  was  the  reaction,  the  more  gloomy  the 
aspect  in  which  he  saw  his  labors,  the  darker  his  mi^ 
^vings  of  their  success. 

And  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  at  this  time  so  ex- 
hausted and  so  painfully  depressed,  for  his  mental  woric 
was  great.  Never,  during  his  whole  life  had  his  intel- 
lect been  more  prodnctiTe.  In  October,  he  preached 
upon  the  question  of  the  Sabbath,  which  was  being 
then  afiptated  in  Brighton  in  connection  with  some  new 
pos4K>fBce  regulations.  The  sermon  is  published  in  the 
fiist  volume,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Shadow  and  Sub- 
stance of  the  Sabbath."  In  November,  he  embodied 
in  a  sermon,  — "Caiaphas's  View  of  Vicarious  Sacri- 
fice,"—  his  partly  original  theoiy  of  the  AtonemenL 
[n  December  alone  he  preached  sixteen  tames, — mostlj 
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CO  the  odveot  of  Christ.  He  delivered  to  crowded 
congregations  on  Friday  mornings  four  Advent  lectures 
on  Christianity  in  contact  with  the  Greek,  the  Roman, 
tlie  Barbarian,  and  the  Jev,  which  were  in  their  way 
unique.  He  preached  on  Sunday  mornings  snch  ser-  ' 
mens  as  "The  means  of  realizing  the  Second  Advent* 
(Ist  Series,  p.  179);  "The  Principle  of  the  Spiritna_ 
Harvest "  (Ibid.  241) ;  and  "  The  Loneliness  of  Christ " 
(Ibid.  258),  In  the  afternoons,  he  finished  his  lectures 
m  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  which  he  had  begun 
the  year.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  he  preached, 
»n  the  day  of  public  mourning  for  the  Queen  Dowager, 
(he  only  sermon  published  during  his  lifetime, — "The 
[sraelite's  Grave  in  a  Foreign  Land."  Most  of  these 
lermons  have  been  preserved ;  and  they  are,  even  in  a 
Kterary  point  of  view,  wonderful,  considering  the  short 
time  in  which  they  were  produced,'  for  their  sustained 
(tower  of  thought  and  of  expression,  for  their  research 
ind  originality.  None  of  them  are  unworthy  of  the 
others ;  none  of  them  betray  carelessness  of  prepara- 
aon,  or  dependence  on  mere  fluency  of  diction.  It  is 
fortunate  that  they  were  preserved,  thoogh  their  pres- 
ervation cost  him  more  labor  than  their  preparation, 
rhey  were  written  out  for  a  friend,  from  memory,  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  they  were  delivered. 
Every  one  knows  how  irksome  it  is  to  recall,  in  cold 
blood,  what  has  been  said  in  excitement ;  to  write  out, 
tn  the  study,  alone,  what  has  been  brought  out  by  the 
presence  of  numbers.  It  was  peculiarly  irksome  and 
irritating  to  him,  but  he  did  it  freely  and  gladly,  be- 
canso  impelled  by  friendship.  He  foi^t  the  toil ;  but 
the  toil  did  not  foi^t  to  produce  its  frnlt  of  exhatutkHi. 
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!f  there  be  added,  to  complete  this  account  of  ona 
month's  intellectual  work,  that  almost  every  day  he  was 
engaged  in  preparing  the  pupils  of  t)ie  Training  Scbuol 
tor  examination,  it  is  astonishing  that  he  was  not  more 
morbid  in  feeling  and  outworn  in  body. 

Early  in  January,  1860,  he  went  away  to  recruit  his 
health  and  to  visit  some  friends  in  Ireland ;  but  the  visit 
was  not  long  enough  to  restore  his  strength.  On  hii 
return,  he  commenced  lecturing  in  the  afternoons  on 
the  Boole  of  Genesis.  His  letters  prove  how  syste- 
matically and  fully  he  prepared  for  this  worlt.  The 
lectures,  when  published,  will  show  with  what  mingled 
wisdom  and  freedom  he  met  the  difBcuIties  of  the  earlier 
chapters ;  how  feirly  he  stated  the  clmms  of  scientific 
and  historical  truth,  even  when  they  were  in  conflict 
with  the  narrative  of  the  sacred  text;  and  while  declar- 
ing that  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  could  not  be  reconciled 
with  geological  facts,  still  succeeded  in  showing  its  inner 
liarmony,  in  principles,  with  the  principles  of  scientific 
geology.  Neither  did  he  shrink  from  putting  his  con- 
gregation in  possesion  of  the  results  of  Glerman  criti- 
cism upon  Genesis.  He  made  them  acquainted  witli 
the  discussion  ou  the  Jehovah  and  Slohim  documents, 
hut  he  did  not  deny  the  Mosaic  compilation  of  these 
documents.  He  discussed  fully  the  question  of  the 
nniversality  of  the  Flood.  He  spoke  with  a  boldness, 
adorned  with  a  rare  reverence,  upon  the  vexed  and 
generally  avoided  subjects  of  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
tlio  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the  tempta- 
tion of  Abraham.  In  no  case,  however,  was  his  preach- 
ing destructive,  but  constructive.  Men  went  away  from 
his  chapel  opposed,  it  is  true,  to  the  popular  theory  of 
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inspiration,  but  deeply  convinced  of  an  inspiration.  It 
was,  indeed,  impos^ble,  in  treating  of  these  nutters,  to 
avoid  the  great  question  of  Inspiration,  and  its  limits; 
it  was,  therefore,  introduced  incidentally,  from  Sunday 
to  Sunday.  His  mind  became  stirred  on  the  snbject. 
But  the  only  result  of  this  interest  was  his  translation 
at  this  time  of  Lessing's  small  treatise  on  the  "  Educa- 
tion of  the  Human  Race."  *  The  following  sentence 
occurs  in  one  of  his  letters,  written  in  March,  1850: 

I  projected  once  a  work  on  Inspiration,  and  had  wellaigh 
resolved  to  do  it, — a  year  ago,  when  the  impulse  to  do  great 
things  and  to  be  a  Blandard-ljearer  was  renewed  vith  mighty 
force.  Had  I  kept  to  this  resolve,  Lessing's  remarks,  and 
some  other  fragments,  should  have  been  translated  as  pio- 
neers ;  for  the  English  mind  is  not  prepared  yet,  and  Les- 
aiiig's  advice  (67,  S8,  69,)  t  is  worth  attending  to. 

In  March,  while  these  lectures  on  Genesis  were  still 
continuing,  the  Gorham  case  was  decided.  With  the 
decision  ^ven  he  fiilly  agreed;  but  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  meet  the  whole  question  openly  before  his 
congregation,  and  endeavor,  as  was  his  custom,  not  to 
reconcile  the  opinions  of  both  parties,  or  to  steer  a  mid- 
dle course  between  both,  but  to  discover  a  higher  truth, 

■  Pablitbed  in  LoodoD.    SinEUi,  Elder,  &  Oo.    I86S. 

t  17.  "TberoathmaBtcODsiderbltPrimerMtbeHntDfiHtHMkatthU 
lmp»ti»tica  »t  being  only  propurlng  may  not  hnn-y  bim  on  to  things  fo» 
ubich  hi  bu,  u  yet,  laid  no  bosla. 

es.  "  And  tlut  l>  ilio  of  tba  grtstnt  Importuce  now.  Tbon  iblar 
■pirlt.  vbo  HrC  frettinj;  and  rMtieu  over  tbe  lut  poge  of  Iha  Primer, — 
bevorsi  Genftra  of  letting  thy  fellow-KtiolBn  mark  wbit  ihaa  peroeiveU 
■Ikr,  or  wliHt  thou  nrt  beginoiog  to  lea! 

SB.  "  Until  theea  wenkor  rellow-ichoUrs  Bra  np  with  tbee,  ntber  rttam 
otice  mora  bank  into  tbi*  Brimer,  and  einmiiie  whether  that  whioli  than 
tikwt  only  for  duplicates  of  the  methad,  for  a  blandv  in  the  tnarblm  ** 
not,  ptrliapi,  something  more." 
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in  which  all  that  was  true  in  the  oppoung  views  might 
be  retaioed,  and  all  that  was  Mse  discarded.  This  was 
done,  as  he  believed,  in  the  two  sermons  which  have 
been  published.* 

They  created  a  great  eenaation  in  Brighton.  They 
displeased,  of  course,  both  the  extreme  parlies ;  bat 
they  reconciled  to  the  Church  numy  who  had  despaired 
of  ever  accepting  the  teaching  of  her  Baptismal  Ser- 

Tbns,  within  the  short  space  of  six  months,  which 
perhaps  were  the  most  important  in  their  results  on 
Brighton,  and  through  his  published  sermons  on  the 
general  pnblic,  he  bad,  —  not  with  that  pharisaic  liber- 
ulism  which  thanks  God  that  it  is  not  as  other  men  are, 
—  not  from  the  desire  of  being  peculiar, — not  with 
any  thought  of  self,  but  from  taitliful  following  and 
brave  speaking  of  what  he  believed  to  be  true,  —  put 
hiuiself  into  (^position  with  the  whole  accredited  theo- 
lo^cal  world  of  Brighton  on  the  questions  of  the  Sab- 
bath, the  Atonement,  Inspiration,  and  Baptism.  The 
results  were  sad  and  dreary  for  him.  His  words  were 
garbled ;  passages  from  his  sermons,  divorced  from  their 
context,  were  quoted  against  him;  persons  who  could 
not  understand  him  came  to  hear  him  and  look  at  him, 
as  a  strange  phenomenon ;  be  became  the  common  talk 
of  all  the  theological  tea-tables  of  the  town.  People 
were  solemnly  warned  against  him;  those  who  knew 
little  of  his  doctrines,  and  less  of  himself,  attacked  him 
openly,  with  an  apparently  motiveless  bitterness.  He 
had  dared  to  be  different  from  the  rest  of  the  worid, 
and  that  in  it^lf  was  revolutionary.     He  was  called 

•  Second  S«ri«,  pp.  16,  lOG. 
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Neologiaii,  Socialist,  Sceptic :  all  tlie  cmel  armoiy  of 
(luiaiJciam,  aiid  especially  the  weapon  of  blind  terror, 
was  used  against  bim. 
In  December,  1849,  he  writes, — 

It  is  not  all  smooth  sailing.  Indeed,  the  bitterness  and 
rirnlence  of  which  I  hear  in  every  direction  are  quite  un- 
accountable ....  and  women  are  even  more  violent  in  their 
hilterneas  than  men.  Once  these  things  moved  me:  it  is 
atrange  how  little  I  care  for  them  now.  Once  I  met  them 
with  defiance,  and  scorn  for  scom :  now  I  wonder  they  ever 
couM  have  provoked  me.  I  desire  to  be  as  meek  and  gentle 
nnder  dispraise  and  dislike  as  I  am  iodiSerent  to  flattery. 
O  ihat  I  could  breathe  the  Spirit  of  Him  who,  when  He 
was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ;  when  He  suffered,  threatened 
not!  For,  in  His  case,  all  was  nndeserved;  tmt  I  cannot 
tell  how  much,  in  my  case,  rashness  and  pride  have  irritated 
people.  This,  however,  I  have  learnt, — that  three  yean 
of  perpetual  warfarr  with  the  world,  and  the  repayal  of 
hatred  for  love,  were  no  trifling  endurance.  To  sunply  bear 
tbe  dii>like  which  had  been  provoked,  was  not  so  difficult; 
but  to  persevere  iu  exasperating  it  day  by  day,  and  never 
flinch,  even  when  His  loving  spirit  sank  and  flawed  in  the 
wilderness,  and  in  Geth.^emane,  and  still  go  on,  till  hatred 
did  its  worst, — 0  I  think  I  know  what  that  must  have 
been  to  a  loving  spirit,  when  I  so  felt  it  with  a  stem  one ! 

And  on  January  1,  1850,  he  writes,  speaking  of  tha 
sermoQ  on  the  death  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  — 

Tbe  sermon  will  ho  published,  I  expect,  this  week.  It  will 
be  some  time  before  I  rush  inlo  print  again  ;  and  (hat  wax 
not  the  sermon  to  have  selected.  It  has  nothing  in  it  — at 
least,  nothing  that  I  know  of — good  or  bad)  though,  I  doubt 
not,  the  heretic-hunters  will  find  plenty  of  tendencies  towards 
Uahometaniam,  Red  Bepublicauiem,  Fuseyism,  and  Swedso- 
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bor^nism.  I  was  tormented  into  publialiing,  and  in  an  eril 
hour  of  weakness  gave  way,  for  whith  weakneBS  I  now  feel 
the  twinges  of  remorse.  How  long  will  sermonizing  con- 
tinue?  With  all  mj  heart,  I  hope  not  to  the  end  of  life, 
unless  life  is  very  nearly  done  (  for  it  is  a  hind  of  mean  mai^ 
tyrdom  by  a  lingering  death,  like  the  benevolent  system  of 
roasting  at  a  slow  Hre,  in  which  the  good  Christian  people 
of  former  times  manifested  the  extent  of  their  Christian 
proficiency. 

Thus,  a  paitaker  of  the  destiny  of  those  who  dare  to 
■  preach  Triith  higher  and  more  spintual  than  is  recog- 
nized by  the  teachers  of  their  time,  he  stood  apart, —  a 
very  solitary  man.  On  the  last  day  of  1849,  he  preached 
on  the  Loneliness  of  Christ.  The  sermon  (Ist.  Series, 
p.  257)  was  an  unconscious  bat  vivid  portrait  of  his 
own  career  and  life ;  it  was  written  with  the  blood  of 
his  own  heart.  And  no  one  can  be  astonished,  who 
places  himself  in  his  position,  and  realizes  his  ultra-sen- 
sitiveness, at  the  summing-up  of  his  work  at  Brighton, 
written  in  Februarj',  1850.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  tliis  summing-up,  though  trae  to  his  own  point  of 
view,  was  not  in  reality  true.  His  labors  had  been 
most  successful ;  the  greater  part  of  his  congregation 
were  devoted  to  him ;  lie  was  reverenced  and  loved  by 
them  with  an  unobtrusive  reverence  and  a  silent  love, 
which  were  too  deep  to  be  openly  expressed.  But  this 
very  silence  of  affection  and  veneration,  so  different 
from  the  loud  applause  given  generally  to  a  popular 
preacher,  he,  most  strangely,  almost  wilfully,  refused  to 
recognize.  He  only  saw  in  the  mass  of  congregation 
those  who  came  to  criticise  or  sneer,  or  to  listen  to  him 
as  a  stump-orator;  he  only  lieard  the  slander,  the  bitter 
ipcaking,  the  theological  clamor  of  his  opponents.     To 
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all  the  rest  be  was  blind  and  deaf.     He  sama  up  thus, 
in  a  most  toaching  manner,  hia  life :  — 

Fflbniiiry  11,  IMO. 
A  year  has  passed,  nearly,  since  I  resolved  to  live  above 
this  world.  O  God  1  how  little  has  beea  done !  High,  bright, 
enthusiastic  hopes  of  things  impossible,  and  of  things  possible 
Ftill,  how  they  teemed  in  my  imagination  I  The  ideal,  of 
coarse,  always  transceDds  the  actual,  and  now  experience  of 
life  agtun,  with  its  manifold  straggles,  "  faUinga  from  ns,  van- 
isbingB,"  has  left  a  sobered,  saddened,  but  unconquerable  re- 
solve to  live  la  earnest. 

Lifa  it  Tea],  Ufa  U  eamMt, 
Aod  tbe  grave  it  not  Ita  giwl ; 

"  Dnsl  thon  art,  1o  diist  returaert," 
Wm  not  written  of  the  mdL 

Farewell,  all  viuons  and  wishes  of  distinelion,  — >  farewell 
to  them  forever!  But  not  farewell  to  something  holier  and 
better,  far  lowlier,  and  more  worthy  of  beings  whose  divine 
spark  is  mixed  with  clay.  I  can  hear  in  my  heart  the  "still 
sad  music  of  humanity,"  and  selfishness  seems  to  me  even 
more  contempdble  than  it  did,  now  that  I  am  more  distinctly 
conscious  of  an  end  to  live  for.  Mg  career  is  done.  And 
yet  I  do  not  look  on  life  with  any  bitter  or  disappointed  feel- 
ing, but  gently  and  even  ■gratefully.  I  read  the  last  stanza 
of  Wordsworth's  "Intimations  of  Immortality  from  the  Ree- 
olleciions  of  Childhood,"  which  have  something  of  the  sub- 
dued and  chastened  feeling  which  I  am  beginning  to  real- 
ize:— 


I  am  not  sorry  that  the  wild  throb  of  romantic,  boyish  an- 
ticipation  of  a  future  can  never  be  felt  ^ain.  I  know  the 
realities  of  a  world  of  error  now,  but  whose  Maker's  name  I 
am  profoundly  convinced  is  Love.     I  feel  ita  grand,  sad  laws, 
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lad  I  bow  mjeelf  to  them  aubnuBaively,  not  wishiof;  lliem 
other  than  they  are. 

These  were  his  thoughts  in  March,  1850,  It  ww 
now.  while  everything  connected  with  him  had  a  curi- 
ous interest  for  the  little  world  of  Brighton,  that  the 
Institute  for  Workingmen,  to  the  welfere  of  which  he 
had  united  himself  from  the  beginning,  began  to  suffer 
from  internal  dissension.  He  had  long  foreseen  the 
possibility  of  this.  There  was  a  radical  error,  in  his 
opinion,  in  the  constitution  of  the  society.  In  his 
preface  to  tlie  "  Address  on  the  Question  of  the  Intro- 
duction of  Sceptical  Publications  into  the  Library  of  the 
Institute  "  he  states  this  error  clearly,  and  its  results. 
AfVer  narrating  the  origin  of  the  Institute  and  its  ob- 
jects, he  proceeds :  — 

It  was,  of  course,  foreseen  that  the  rock  on  which  such  a 
plan  might  be  wrecked,  would  be  any  succesfiful  effort  to 
divert  the  funds  and  machiaery  of  the  Institute  from  its 
original  intention  to  the  purposes  of  a  political  party. 

But,  in  this  case,  the  withdrawal  of  all  well-disposed  per- 
sons would  leave  the  association  to  dwindle  till  it  became 
quite  eitiacL  For  its  very  existence  depended  upon  num* 
ber^.  The  esperiment,  therefore,  appeared  to  be  a  perfectly 
safe  one,  inasmuch  as  perversion  of  its  purposes  must  inevi- 
tably be  followed  quickly  by  BDnihilatioa. 

One  fatal  oversight  (such,  at  leadt,  it  appears  to  the  author 
of  these  pages)  in  the  constitution  of  the  society  realized  the 
foreseen  danger.  It  had  been  justly  held  that  the  working- 
men  ought  to  have  in  their  own  hands  the  management  of 
their  own  society,  lest  the  smallest  sospidon  should  arise 
that  there  was  any  desire  in  those  who  were  iheir  benefac- 
tors to  coerce  or  trammel  them.  Every  attempt  at  inierfer 
enoe  was  scrupulously  avoided.    All  this  was  wise  and  just. 
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Bat  bfi^ond  this,  not  odIj  woa  the  domination  of  the  upper 
classes  made  imposNble,  but  even  their  assistance  and  advice 
exdnded,  bj  ntaking  honorary  members  incompetent  to  vole 
or  act  on  committee;  a  mistake  which  originated  in  an  over- 
flcnipulous  genenwitj  on  the  part  of  one  who  suggested  it, 
but  fatal,  because  false  in  principle. 

To  have  vested  the  power  of  unlimited  control  or  rule  in 
the  richer  classes,  would  have  been  a  surreoSer  of  the  very 
prindple  on  which  the  plan  rested.  '  But  to  reject  all  co- 
operation and  asNstance  from  them,  to  receive'tbeir  cdotribn- 
tions  and  refuse  their  advice,  was  to  create  and  foster  a  spirit, 
not  of  manly,  but  of  jealoos  independence,  and  to  produce 
in  a  new  form  that  vicious  state  of  relationship  between 
class  and  class  which  is  at  this  day  the  worst  evil  in  our 
social  life, — the  repulsion  of  the  classes  of  society  from 
eitcb  other  at  all  points  except  one,  so  as  to  leave  them  touch- 
ing at  Ibe  single  point  of  pecuniary  interest  And  thus  the 
cementing  principle  of  society  is  declared  to  be  the  spirit  oE 
selfishness,  —  the  only  spirit  which  is  essentially  destructive. 
A  fatal  blunder! 

It  was  on  Thursday,  March  28,  that  the  proposition 
to  admit  infidel  publications  was  discussed  in  a  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Institute.  He  wished  to  go, 
and  "  to  impart,"  as  he  said,  "  a  healthier  tone,  if  pos- 
eibln ;"  but  on  the  same  night  he  writes, — 

I  did  not  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Workingmen's  Asso- 
ciation, as  I  told  you  I  bad  intended,  and  am  almost  sorry  I  did 
not;  but  some  of  the  committee  were  afraid  for  me  of  vio- 
lence and  rudeness  from  the  Socialists,  and  ttionght,  too,  that 
even  if  I  swayed  the  vote  by  a  speech  against  the  infidel  pub- 
lications, they  would  only  say  that  it  had  been  dune  by  the 
influence  of  priestcraft.  On  this  consideration  I  left  tiiem  lo 
fight  the  battle  for  themselves,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  tbey 
bftTO  got  a  signal  victory.     Bat  I  find  by  inqniry  that  So- 
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cialum  has  made  terrible  strides  in  England :  Loais  Blanc's 
views  are  progreesing  swifily.  They  say  we  must  get  rid  of 
tlic  superstitious  notion  of  an  invbible  God.  Till  that  ie 
doiie,  nothing  can  be  effected.  And  then,  of  course,  Com- 
munism and  a  scramble  for  property  ensue. 

A  strong  radical  told  me  that  he  can  remember  the  time 
wheu  Toryism  was  in  the  ascendant  in  public  meetings  here, 
and  the  Radicals  only  just  able  to  mako  head  against  it. 
Theu  Radicalism  became  triumphant;  but  now  Radicalism 
is  to  Socialism  what  Toryism  was  to  Radicalism, — a  kind  of 
feeble  aristocracy  which  can  scarcely  show  its  head,  so  com- 
plctely  is  it  put  down  by  the  ultra-socialism  of  Loais  Blanc's 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  writes  again, — 

I  have  been  all  Uie  morning  interrupted  by  deliberatjona 
respecting  the  sfiairs  of  the  Workingmen's  Institute,  which 

is  in  terrible  disorder.     Poor is  dead!  and  there  is  do 

Doe  to  stem  the  torrent  of  infidelity  but  myself.  I  am  going 
to  make  a  desperate  attempt  in  a  public  address. 

It  was  almost  imperative  that  lie  should  do  so,  for  he 
was  bound  up  with  the  interests  of  the  Institute.  He 
felt  that  he  was  personally  compromised  by  its  proceed- 
ings. He  felt  that  the  whole  cause  of  ilie  elevation  of 
the  workingman  was  in  jeopardy.  He  would  not  be 
silent.  He  asked  no  advice  of  either  party ;  alone,  ho 
took  the  whole  responsibility  of  a  public  address.  It 
was  a  great  responsibility.  For,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  was  the  large  minority  of  sceptical  and  socialist 
members  in  the  Institute,  who  would  call  his  effort 
"priestcraft,"  and  prate  about  being  lorded  over  by  a 
clerpymon  and  a  gentleman,  and  .perhaps  attempt  pei^ 
eonal  violence ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  outside  of  the 
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InsUtute,  there  it  ere  not  only  those  who,  exasperated 
against  him  already,  were  likely  to  become  more  so  by 
the  hold  way  ia  which  he  felt  he  ought  to  speak,  but 
also  otiiei's,  who,  having  seen  enthusiastic  folly  in  the 
whole  scheme  from  the  beginning,  would  now  think 
-this  last  attempt  to  save  a  sinking  ship  the  crowning 
folly. 

With  that  fine  confidence  so  characteristic  of  him,  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  sense  andcandor  of  the  men. 

Bis  speech  was  long  remembered  for  its  tact.  The 
great  room  of  the  Town  Hall  was  crowded  to  excess. 
Every  class  in  Brighton  was  represented  in  the  audi- 
ence. All  the  workingmen  of  the  Institute  were  there. 
The  large  minority  of  sceptical  socialists  had  come  de- 
termined to  make  a  disturbance,  —  to  hoot  him  down. 
They  had  dispersed  themselves  in  parties  throughout  the 
room.  .  He  began  very  quietly,  with  a  slow,  distinct,  and 
self- restrained  utterance.  He  explained  the  reason  of 
tlie  meeting.  When  he  spoke  of  himself  as  the  person 
who  liad  summoned  them, — as  one  who  was  there  to 
oppose  the  introduction  of  the  infidel  books,  knots  of 
men  started  up  to  interrupt  faim ;  a  few  hisses  and 
groans  were  heard ;  but  the  undaunted  bearing  of  the 
man,  the  calm  voice  and  musical  flow  of  pauseless 
speech,  powerful  to  check  unregulated  violence  by  its 
regulated  quietude  of  utterance,  went  on,  and  they 
could  but  sit  down  again.  Again  and  again,  from  dif- 
furent  parts  of  the  room,  a  man  would  suddenly,  spring 
to  his  feet  and  half  begin  to  speak,  and  then,  is  if 
ashamed  or  awed,  subside.  There  were  murmurs,  ])a8- 
sionate  shuffling  of  feet,  a  sort  of  electricity  of  excite- 
ment, which  communicated  itself  from  the  excited  men 
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to  every  one  in  the  room.  At  last,  wlien  he  said, 
"  You  have  beard  of  a  place  called  Coward's  Castle,  — 
Coward's  Castle  is  that  pnlpit  or  platform,  from  which 
a  man,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  in  the  absH-'nce  of  his 
opponents,  secore  of  applause,  and  safe  from  a  reply, 
'denounces  those  who  difier  from  him,"  there  was  a  dead 
stillness.  He  had  struck  the  thought  of  the  turbulent, 
—  the  very  point  on  which,  in  reference  to  tbe  address, 
they  had  enlarged;  and  from  that  moment  there  was 
•  not  a  word,  scarcely  a  cheer,  till  the  last  sentence  was 
given.  It  seemed,  said  one  of  them,  and  what  he  said 
was  confirmed  by  others,  as  if  every  man  in  the  room 
were  thrilling  with  the  same  feelings,  as  if  a  magnetic 
power  flowing  from  the  speater  had  united  them  all  to 
himself,  and  in  him  to  one  another.  The  address  was 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  bis  speeches  for  eloquence, 
if  eloquence  be  defined  as  the  power  of  subjugatmg 
men  by  bold  and  persuasive  words.  It  was  remarkable 
for  two  other  reasons,  which  may  not  occur  to  the  ordi- 
nary reader.  First,  in  it  he  revealed  mhch  of  his  inner 
life  and  character.  He  was  forced  by  the  ciroumstances 
under  which  he  made  the  address  to  speak  of  himself. 
The  personal  explanations  into  which  he  entered  were 
an  overt  self-revelation.  But  there  was  one  passage  in 
the  address  in  which,  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
hearers,  he  disclosed  tlie  history  of  the  most  momentous 
period  of  his  life.  It  has  been  already  quoted  (p.  109), 
and  is  the  most  important  passage  in  all  his  works  for 
any  one  to  study  who  wishes  to  know  what  he  suffered, 
and  how  strongly  he  emerged  from  his  sufioting  at  the 
great  religious  turning-point  of  his  life.  Few  men 
diought,  as  he  deliverod  those  magnificent  eentonoea 
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iriUi  stem  ani  anppreased  emotton,  that  they  were 
forged  in  the  £re  of  his  own  heart.  But  all  did  feel 
that  he  was  disclosing  to  them  the  ceDtntl  principle  of 
his  whole  life,  the  result  of  all  his  past  religious  strug- 
gle, when  he  spoke  the  following  words:  —  "I  refuse 
to  permit  discussion  this  evening  respecting  the  love  a 
Christian  man  bears  to  his  Redeemer,  —  a  love  more 
delicate  &r  than  the  love  which  was  ever  borne  to 
sister,  or  the  adoratJon  with  which  he  regards  his  God, 
—  a  reverence  more  sacred  than  man  ever  bore  to 
mother." 

This  address  is  also  remarkable,  because  in  it  he 
boldly  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  his  opponents.  It 
was  not  onlj  an  address  to  the  woriungmen,  it  was  an 
address  to  the  whole  of  Brighton.  Perhaps  he  dld-not 
do  this  consciously.  But  those  who  knew  the  state  of 
feeling  against  him  which  has  been  described  above, 
felt  that  he  was  making  his  apology,  not  in  the  sense 
of  a  recantation,  but  in  the  same  sense  as  Socmtes 
made  his  apology  before  the  Athenian  people.  He  waa 
out  of  the  pulpit  He  could  speak  more  freely.  He 
appeared  not  so  much  as  the  clergyman  as  the  man. 
It  WRS  remarked  by  more  than  one  that  he  wore  a  black 
cravaL  When  ho  .said  that  infidelity  was  of^n  the  cry 
of  narrowness  ngainst  an  old  tmth  nnder  a  new  and 
more  spiritual  form,  —  sometimes  the  charge  caught  up 
at  secund-hnnd,  and  repeated  as  a  kind  of  religious  hue- 
and-cry,  in  profouiidest  ignorance  of  the  opinions  that 
are  so  characterized,  —  when  he  denounced  the  "re- 
ligious "  newspapers,  —  when  he  said,  "  I  have  learned 
to  hold  the  mere  dtaiye  of  infidelity  very  cheap,"  — 
when  he  poiired  pity,  instead  of  anatliemas,  on  Shelly, 
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because  "  God  was  represented  to  him  as  a  demon,  and 
Christianity  as  a  system  of  exclusion  and  bitterness,"  — 
when  he  declared  that  the  existeace  of  God  could  not 
be  demonstrated  to  the  Understanding,  —  when  he  de- 
fended himself  for  having  said  that  there  was  '*  a  moral 
significance  in  the  works  of  Dickens,"  and  called  tho 
(ibjection  "  cant," — when  he  spoke  of  the  taunts  which 
lie  liad  heard  levelled  against  "  his  ftiends  the  working- 
men,"  and  his  connection  with  them, — when  he  re- 
fused to  join  in  the  cry  of  men,  terror-strickeii  by  events 
upon  the  Continent,  that  to  instruct  the  workingmen 
and  to  side  with  them  was  giving  sinews  to  infidelity 
and  socialism,  —  he  was  in  reality  appealing  to  the  gen- 
eral public  against  the  private  clamor  which  had  been 
raised  against  his  teaching,  and  boldly  asserting  that 
ho  stood  undismayed  by  his  opinions ;  that,  in  spite  of 
all,  he  would  not  bate  one  inch,  but  steer  right  onward. 
And  as  such  it  was  accepted.  Many  men  who  had 
taken  up  the  blind  clamor  against  him,  listened,  and 
went  away  saying,  "  That  is  a  true  man ;  a  man  difiTer-' 
ent  from  that  which  I  imagined  him  to  be ;  a  man  with 
whom  I  do  not  agree,  but  in  the  attack  against  whom  I 
will  join  no  more."  The  manliness  of  Brighton,  even 
where  it  differed  most  widely  from  him,  was,  after  that 
address,  always  on  his  side.  Nor  was  tlie  mode  in 
which  he  made  this  defence  unworthy  of  himself  or  of 
a  Christian  man.  It  was  daring,  determined,  but  in 
8i>irit  gentle.  Speaking  of  the  suspicion,  misrepresen- 
tation, and  personal  dishke  he  bad  incurred,  he  says, — 

I  do  not  say  this  in  bitterness.  1  bold  it  to  lie  a  duty  to 
bo  liberal  and  generous  even  to  the  illiberal  and  narrow- 
minded;     And  it  seems  to  me  a  pitiful  thing  for  any  man 
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to  aspire  to  be  brue  and  to  speak  tnitb,  nod  then  to  ccmplain 
in  astODishment  that  truth  has  not  crowns  to  give,  but  tbonis ; 
but  I  sa;  it  iu  order  that  yon  and  I  may  uuderstand  each 
other. 

Tho  result  of  the  address  on  the  members  of  the 
Institute  was  more  snccesstul  than  he  had  expected. 
Some  of  the  sceptical  minority  were  convinced  tlmt 
they  were  wrong;  the  rest  separated  in  a  body,  and, 
carrying  off  with  them  a  large  portion  of  the  library 
and  property,  established  a  new  society,  which  did  not 
long  exist.  The  majority,  along  with  some  waverera 
who  were  confirmed  into  truer  views  of  social  questions, 
combined  to  carry  out  the  views  of  Mr.  Robertson. 
The  first  thing  done  was  to  rescind  the  old  rule  that  no 
gentlemen  were  to  be  admitted  to  vote  or  act  on  the 
committee,  and  to  reconstruct  the  association  on  tliis 
amended  footing ;  the  second  was  to  ask  Mr.  Robertson 
to  be  their  new  president.  The  two  following  letters 
will  show  how  readily  he  entered  into  the'  difBcalties 
which  beset  the  first,  and  how  wisely  he  refused  the 
second. 

Na  1. 

I  will  pledge  myKlf,  if  your  Bodety  is  formed,  and  coc- 
tains  in  it  the  elements  of  vitality,  to  give  either  an  open- 
ing address' or  a  lecture  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

But  it  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  great  importance  that 
public  attention  ahoald  not  be  ostentatiously  called  again 
so  soon  to  your  efforts  at  self-restoration,  so  long  aa  they 
are  only  eflbrta.  If  the  InsUtute  is  needed,  really  craved, 
and  earnestly  desired  by  ihe  workiogmeu,  they  will  enroll 
themselves  in  sufficient  numbers  to  insure  its  existence  with- 
out the  exdtement  of  ar  address.     If  they  would  not  with- 
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ont  this,  then  I  am  sure  that  to  attempt  to  aecim  tlicir 
adbesion  by  Buch  meane  would  be  very  daiigeroiu. 

On  the  former  occasion  nearly  700,  in  a  fit  of  teansient 
enthaaiasm,  joined  themselves,  I  believe,  and  (out  of  abont 
1,300)  withdrew  directly  afler.  If  artificial  means  are  neces- 
saiy  to  preserve  its  existence,,  then  the  sodety  will  soon  die 
a  nntural  death ;  and  we  should  be  again  covered  with  the 
shame  of  an  abortive  attempt.  The  cause  of  the  working- 
men  cannot  afford  this.  Better  fail  silently  than  moke  an- 
other pnblic  coafeswon  of  incapacity. 

Now,  an  address  at  preauit  woiild  draw  the  attention  of 
the  town.  It  would  perhaps  indnce  waverers  to  join,  as  all 
public  excitement  does ;  and  it  might  secure  immediate  ready 
money.  But  these  are  trifies  compared  with  the  risk  of 
the  withdrawal  of  many  soon  afler.  And  suppose  that 
enough  to  support  did  not  join  7 

X«t  me  propose  therefore,  —  Begin  your  aode^  as  soon 
and  as  quietly  as  possible ;  that  is,  as  quietly  as  is  consistent 
irith  that  publicity  which  is  necessary  to  acquit  the  work- 
fngmen  with  the  fact  of  a  new  association  being  in  process 
of  formation.  If  sufficient  members  do  not  present  them- 
•elves,  then  the  thing  quietly  dies  away  till  a  better  oppor- 
tunity; and  be  sure  that  no  artificial  excitement  could  have 
given  it  permanence,  though  it  might  have  caused  a  prema- 
ture abortive  birth. 

Alter  some  months,  if  the  aseociatioa  lives  with  internal 
strength,  then  we  may  try  external  aids.  I,  for  my  part, 
pledge  myself  as  I  have  sud.  But  the  great  lesson  for  ua 
all,  in  these  days  of  puffing  advertisements,  is  to  learn  to 
woric  silently  and  truly,  and  to  leave  self-«dvertisement  and 
self-pufflog  to  people  who  are  on  the  verge  of  bankrupt^. 

No.  2. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  this  day,  I  may  briefly  say  that 

die  idea  of  my  accepting  tlie  presidentship  of  the  Institute 
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ii  quite  out  of  the  qaestioD.  I  do  not  consider  nijaelf  com- 
peUot  for  BQch  ao  office,  nor  am  I  sure  that  it  would  be  to 
the  advaotage  of  the  societj.  ....  I  believe  I  could  assist 
the  members  oiore  truly,  at  all  events  more  independently^, 
ia  a  subordinate  position.  Frommeoce  and  power  are  thinga 
for  which  I  have  no  taste. 

I  am  very  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  second  failunv 
tut  I  think  that  the  greatest  wisdom  and  experience  are  need- 
ful to  prevent  iu  .  .  .  .  The  workiogmen  have  sboim  that 
even  a  rightrminded  miyority  ia  unable  to  protect  itself 
against  a  turbulent  minority,  without  the  intzodnctioii  of 
other  elements  of  society  to  aopport  them, — to  support,  not 
dictate;  for  I  should  be  very  sony  to  see  a  majority  of 
gentlemen  on  the  committee.  But  they  wuit  some,  of  w^ht 
and  wisdom,  to  &11  back  upon.  And,  indeed,  this  is  the 
only  trae  democratic  principle  to  my  mind,— not  an  oligar- 
chy of  the  poorest,  but  a  fusion  of  ranks,  with  such  weight 
allowed,  under  checks,  as  ia  due  to  superior  means  of  ac- 
quiring information. 

What  grieves  me  to  the  heart  is  to  see  distrust  in  the  minds 
of  workingmen  of  those  we^thier  than  themselves ;  and 
nothing  is  more  mischievoua  or  unchristian  than  to  gain  pop- 
ularity with  them  by  fostering  these  feelings,  and  insinuating 
that  the  clergy  and  the  religioos  and  the  rich  are  th^  ene- 
mies, or  only  espouse  their  cause  for  an  end. 

I  must  not  accept  any  high  office ;  I  am  their  fiiend,  but 
I  want  oothiiig  from  them,  —  not  even  iofluence,  nor  llieir 
praise. 

If  I  can  do  them  even  a  little  good,  well;  bat  for  their 
sakes  I  mnat  not  take  anything  which  coold  leave  on  one  of 
thur  minds  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  a  suspicion  of  my  mo- 
tives. 

The  society,  after  working  admirably  tot  some  years, 
hu  latsly,  to  the  great  r^ret  of  many,  been  closed  for 
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want  of  support.  It  does  not  appear,  after  Mr.  Robert 
son's  death,  to  have  been  taken  up  by  any  person,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Ross,  outside  of  the  actual  sphera 
of  the  workingmen. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  above-mentioned  address, 
Mr.  Robertson  did  not  appear  in  public,  except  in  the 
pulpit,  for  many  months. 

The  end  of  1850  is  celebrated  for  the  mistake  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  made,  and  for  the  short  and  fool- 
ish blaze  of  excitement  kindled  by  it  in  England.  The 
mistake  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was,  in  departing  from 
the  quiet  method  of  conversion  they  had  been  using. 
The  foolishness  of  the  English  people  was,  in  making  a 
great  noise,  only  to  end  in  the  pretenUous  nonentity  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill.  Brighton  was,  of  course,  ' 
convulsed.  Platforms  and  pulpits  rang  with  a  jangle 
of  denunciations.  The  only  man  who  seems  to  have 
kept  his  head  was  Mr.  Robertson.  His  speech  at  the 
"great  meeting"  was  a  model  of  good  sense  and  calm 
knowledge;  a  quiet  protest  against  what  he  called,  with 
fine  irony  and  with  accurate  acquaintance  with  ecclesi- 
astical history,  "  an  act  of  schism  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  of  Rome."  What  he  thought  privately  of  the 
whole  matter  will  be  found  in  the  following  extracts:  — 

This  foolish  act  of  the  Pope  has  made  Protestants  nearly 
beside  themselves  with  terror.  Already  they  see  the  fires 
of  Smithfield  lighted,  thumbscrews  at  work,  and  the  "  mys* 
tciy  "  of  the  Apocalypse  throned  at  Canterbury.  We  have 
a  great  meeting  here  on  Thursday  to  which  I  look  fornard, 
only  expecting  a  vast  deal  of  foolish  talking,  and  perhaps  re- 
crimination, bandied  back  against  the  Church  of  England. 
Here  have  the  bishops  been  coquetting  with  semi-Popery  for 
ffteen  years,  but  the  moment  it  assumes  an  attitude  invauva 
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of  tiieit  Spiritual  privileges,  "  the  Right  Reverend  Fathers  in 
God  "  rise  as  one  man,  the  noble  champions  of  the  ftuth,  and, 
mncL  as  they  dislike  controversial  preaching,  reconnnoDd  all 
their  clergy  to  preach,  disseminate  tracts,  &c.,  against  the 
"mother  of  abominations,"  and  so  forth.  On  Sunday  I  could 
nut  help  Baying,  at  the  end  of  my  sermon,  "  I  have  purposely 
abstained  from  eniering  on  the  subject  apon  vrhich  the  pnbliu 
mind  is  nearly  I'nuitic ;  1  could  easily  have  roused  your  in- 
dignation and  inflamed  passions,  but  for  myself  I  do  not  like 
that  kind  of  work.  Assume,  if  you  will,  in  ibe  week,  tlie 
attitude  of  defiance ;  but  let  us,  for  one  Sabbath-day,  keep 
free  from  that,  and  take  the  attitude  of  humiliation."  The 
subject  of  the  sermon  was,  "  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord  I " 

Thnndty. 
To-day  was  spent  in  a  long-protracted  mecUng  at  the  Town 
Hall,  on  the  subject  of  the  Papal  division  of  England  into 
dioceses ;  it  was  crammed  to  the  window-sills.  I  went  deter- 
mined not  to  say  a  word ;  but,  after  two  persons  had  spoken, 
several  voices  called  out  my  name :  this  was  repeated  so  oflen, 
becoming  clamorous  at  last,  that  in  the  close  of  the  day,  in  an 
evil  hour,  I  rose.  I  heartily  wish  now  I  had  not,  for  I  was 
unprepared  and  hampered,  partly  by  seeing  a  Bomanist  there, 
a  foriner  friend,  for  whom  my  heart  winced  at  every  severe 
expression,  and  partly  from  disagreement  with  the  words  of 
the  address.      AO^rwards  I  had  a  long  conversation  with 

M (discussion,  rather),  which  lasted  until  two  or  three  in 

the  morning.     At  last  I  said,  "  Now,  M ,  it  b  not  oilen 

one  man  lets  another  see  the  core  of  his  heart:  I  do  not 
mean  to  let  you  see  mine,  but  I  have  told  you  much  of  my 
views.  You  know  what  I  do  not  believe,  and  what  I  io. 
Yin  would  call  my  creed  meagre,  —  I  call  it  large,  for  thero 
are  many  points  on  which  I  am  in  perplexity.  What  I  be- 
liflre,  I  believe  strongly.  You  have  heard  me  preach,  too. 
YoD  saw  that  crowd;  you  know  what  it  costs  me  to  addnaa 
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them ;  now  tell  me,  as  an  old  friend,  would  yuu.  advue  me  to 
go  on  or  retire  ?  "  He  Eatd,  with  enthusiasm, "  I  do  not  ben- 
t»te  Goe  moment,  —  go  on.  I  tell  jtm  frankly  there  were  points 
in  jonr  sermon  I  did  not  quite  agree  nitii.  Z  triahed  the  evaiH 
gelical  element  had  been  there ;  but  I  felt,  if  it  were  only 
there,  —  no  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  feel,  for  it  would  look 
like  BxtravBgaut  flattery.  I  will  only  say,  I  felt  it  would  be 
a  gloriouB  thing  for  a  mait  lo  stand  up  as  you  stand  in  a  place 
like  Brighton :  but,  never  mind,  perht4>B  it  is  better  as  it  is. 
Men  come  to  bear  you  who  would  not  come  if  you  thoa^t 
as  I  do."  I  veriiy  believe  that  if  M had  only  said  "  Re- 
tire," I  should  have  retired  forthwith. 

The  year  closed  for  him  heavily.  His  health  had 
visibly  decayed.  He  suffered  keenly,  though  he  denied 
it,  from  the  loneliness  of  his  position.  A  gloom  deep- 
ened over  his  heart.  But  now  and  then  a  gleam  of 
happiness  shot  across  his  spirit  when  he  leamt  that  he 
bad  done  some  good  to  a  hmnan  bouL  Two  letters 
which  touched  him  greatly  are  inserted  here ;  tJier 
complete  the  history  of  this  period :  — 

An  Jnonymout  Letter,  endosing  a  Avwnt  of  lOt. 

Ret.  Snt,  —  An  humble  Individual  b^  the  acoeptanoe 
of  the  enclosed  as  an  Easter  ofieriog,  and  as  a  grateiiil  ac- 
knowledgment, in  some  sort,  for  the  many  wise  lessons  he 
has  received  of  truth,  honor,  charity,  and  love ;  and  for  the 
hope  of  immortality  with  which  he  is  now  impressed,  which 
has  begotten  a  cbeerfiilnesa  of  mind  to  which  for  yean  be 
has  been  a  stranger. 

May  God  in  His  infinite  mercy  long  spare  yon  to  as  in 
health  and  prosperity,  and  Uess  you  I  is  the  sinoere  widi  0^ 
faithfully  yonn, 

Tbb  WBrrsB. 
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Jn  Atumjfmout  Letttr,  aeeompanj/ing  a  pair  of  OandUitiekt, 
a*  mrk  of  At  HWfer. 

Sir,  —  A  homble  individual,  deairous  of  ackDowledgiog 
the  vnJHnchmg  kindness  jou  have  ehown  towards  the  work- 
ing cliueaB  or  this  tovra,  beg^  the  acceptance  of  the  enolosed ; 
and,  ih  doing  so,  he  hopes  yon  will  pardon  what  I  am  afraid 
jron  will  think  an  un-English  way  of  sending  a  note  without 
a  name.  iSj  apology  must  be,  that  as  you  do  not  know  me, 
yon  will  not  put  any  wronf;  construction  as  t4)  my  motive  in 
doing  so.  Nothing  bnt  the  profoundest  respect  would  have 
induced  me  to  take  the  liberty  I  have. 

Believing  you  to  be  a  man  as  well  as  a  gentleman,  that 
jron  ean  come  down  to  the  level  of  woricingmeo,  and  under- 
itand  them  (a  rare  qualification  now-a-days  in  one  in  the 
dass  that  circnmgtances  have  placed  you),  all  workingmen 
think  it  so  much  the  more  valuable  to  have  your  advice  and 
assistance.    May  it  long  be  continued  I 

I  do  not  complain  that  we  have  not  the  sympathy  of  the 
upper  classes.  I  believe  we  have ;  but  there  is  not  one  in 
My  that  can  come  down  to  our  circumstances,  to  the  bond 
of  ear  common  nature,  —  to  comprehend  that  although  the 
mechanic  and  artisan  of  this  country  are  deep  thinkers,  yet 
they  of^n  stand  in  need  of  advice  and  the  assistance  that 
edncaUon  gives.  We  have  their  good  wishes  and  pecuniary 
assistance, — thanks  for  it,  —  but  sometimes  a  little  kindly 
■dvioe  would  do  far  more.  It  is  this  difference  that  makes 
na  feel  we  could  grasp  you  by  the  hand  as  a  brother  in  the 
cause  of  pn^ress  of  tite  nation.  Would  that  there  were 
more  such  ?  How  much  more  would  true  religion,  morals, 
B>id  BODDd  intellect  be  hrotight  out  I  No  fear  then  of  tbt 
l*ope  or  the  Devil 

Believe  me.  Sir,  I  am  very  respectfolly  yonra. 
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LETIEBS  FHOU  OCTOBEB,  1849,  TO  DECEMBEB,  ISSft 

XXXIX. 

October  IT,  1N>. 

I  Iiave  just  fiaished  "  Feats  oa  the  Fiord."  Miss  Harli- 
Desa's  graphic  powers  are  uncommoD.  I  seem  to  see  a  Fiord, 
like  a  valle;  spread  wilh  water  into  (he  land  ;  the'  vast  docks 
of  wild  fowl ;  the  sua  only  dipping  in  summer  below  the 
horizon ;  the  outline  of  the  reindeer  on  the  mountain,  cut 
against  the  skj,  and  the  Lapp  slyljr  running  off  with  the 
cheese  lud  on  the  mouatain-ridge  as  an  offering  to  Nipen. 
A  Lapp's  hut  must,  I  think,  resemble  an  Alp  for  filth,  and 
be  somewhat  like-il  altogether.  An  Alp  is  a  l^rolese  herds* 
man's  hut>  On  the  mountains  there  are. patches  of  vegela* 
tion  among  the  pine-forests ;  these  in  winter  are  covered 
with  snow,  but  in  the  summer  months  afford  pasture  for 
cattle.  The  berdsmeD  ascend,  having  under  their  charge  the 
cows  of  several  lowland  farmers.  Each  superintends  the 
cattle  of  man;  farms.  Tliej  milk  them,  make  cheese,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  season  each  farmer  receives  a  number  of 
cheeses,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cows  that  he  con- 
tributes. I  never  knew  what  ilUh  was  until  I  tried  to  break- 
tast,  when  chamoi^-huuting,  in  an  Alp.  I  had  taken  bi'ead 
with  me,  and  endeavored  to  improve  it  by  the  addition  of 
cream,  butter,  and  cheese;  but  the  room  was  nearly  ankle- 
deep  in  dirt,  the  human  beings  in  it  scarcely  tolerable  within 
six  yards ;  the  cream  black  and  white  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions, from  the  soot  which  bad  fallen  in ;  the  butter 
kneaded  up  with  hair,  as  mortar  sometimes  is ;  and  the 
cheese  yielded  to  scarcely  anything  less  violent  than  a 
hatchet  I  fanc^  the  four-feet-high  Lappa  would  feel  quita 
at  home  in  an  Alp. 

What  Z  like  in  Miss  Martineaa,  too,  >i  her  genial  heart, 
—  her  willingness  to  "lire  and  let  live."      She  feeb  the 
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Usehood  and  the  injurj  of  religious  superstitions.  Sbe  has 
no  faHaa  sestiment  about  their  romantic  beauty.  Thej  take  - 
the  manhuod  from  the  breast,  the  self-reliance  and  the  trust 
in  God,  —  leaving  behind  a  restless  attempt  to  propitiate 
fickle,  capricious,  malicious  beings,  whose  only  superiority 
lies  in  power.  The  worebip  of  power  ungly  is  always  a 
degrading  worship ;  submission  to  caprice  is  always  demoral- 
izing,—  submission  producing  trickiness,  subtlety,  and  trust 
in  c-juning  rather  than  in  rectitude.  All  this  Mies  Marti- 
neau  sees;  yet,  whether  it  be  heathen  or  Qiristian  super- 
stition, she  nearly  always  has  a  healthy  and  just  allowance 
for  the  necessary  admixture  of  error  with  all  that  is  huOian, 
and  sees  that,  not  by  anathemas,  but  by  gradual  enlighten- 
ment, such  errors  are  to  be  expelled.  In  short,  sbe  sees  the 
difference  between  pernicious  error  and  wilful  vice. 

I  began  that  book  at  sunrise,  and  finished  it  a  little  after 
breakfast- time.  Xt  gave  me  a  healthy  glow  of  feeling,  a 
more  cheerful  view  of  life.  I  believe  the  writer  of  that  book 
would  rejoice  that  sbe  bad  soothed  and  invigorated  one  day 
of  a  wayworn,  lired  being  in  his  path  to  the  Stilt  Country, 
.  where  the  heaviest-laden  lays  down  his  burden  at  last,  and 
has  ResL 

Yes,  thank  God  1  there  is  rest,  —  many  an  interval  ot 
saddest,  sweetest  rest,— even  here,  when  it  seems  as  if  even- 
ing breezes  from  that  other  land,  laden  with  fragrance, 
played  upon  the  cheeks  and  lulled  the  heart  There  are 
limes,  even  on  the  stormy  sea,  when  a  gentle  whisper  breathes 
sofUy  as  of  heaven,  end  sends  into  the  soul  a  dream  of 
ecstasy  which  can  never  agnin  wholly  die,  even  amidst  the 
jar  and  whirl  of  waking  liie.  Uow  snch  whispers  moke  tlie 
blood  slop  and  the  very  flesh  .creep  with  a  sense  of  myste- 
rious communion  I  How  singularly  such  moments  are  the 
qK>chs  of  life, — ^the  few  points  that  Stand  out  prominently 
in  the  recollection  after  the  flood  of  years  has  buripd  all 
the  rest,  as  all  the  low  shore  disappears,  leaving  only  a  few 
rock-points  visible  at  high-li  le  I 
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.O  ON  TSAGEDT.    . 

XL. 

Ootober  IB,  IBUi 
I  have  been  ponderiDg  over  jonr  question  as  to  tbe  prol>< 
^ble  effect  of  tn^edies  eadi  as  "Pb&ire,"  &c.,  npcm  tbe 
mind.  Now  Aristotle's  deep  new  of  the  end  of  the  tragie 
drama  is  this ;  that  it  aims,  through  the  medium  of  two  feel' 
ings  which  it  represents  in  action,  —  terror  and  fear, — to 
refine  thoae  verjr  feelingi  in  the  spectators.  To  refine,  of 
course,  means  to  take  off  the  rudeneia  and  painfulnesa  of 
Bach  emotions,  and  make  them  almost  pleasing  sensations. 
That  is,  the  terrible  and  pathetic  ■  in  real  life  are  painiiil 
things  to  witness;  but  in  the  mimic  representation  the  worst 
part  is  taken  awaj  bj  the  consciousness  that  it  is  ouieal,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  b  snfGcienily  like  life  t«  produce  an 
impression  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  would  be  called 
forth  by  reality.  Tbe  feeUng  thoS  made  fiiint  becomes 
pleasurable,  just  as  warmth  is  enjoyment,  tbiough  beat  be  in- 
tolerable. Of  ooune  it  is  plain  that  this  refinement  of  feel- 
ing  onrealizea  it, — tinfita  for  the  coctemplation  of  the  terrible 
and  pathetic  in  real  life, — substitutes  the  mimic  emotion 
which  is  useless,  a  merely  artifiual  prodnction,  for  the  true 
one  which  the  Creator  has  appointed  to  rise  in  the  bosom 
ia  such  circumstances  for  the  express  purpose  of  leading  to 
action,  exdting  sympathy,  hardening  against  danger,  and  so 
on.  A  person  who  is  refined  by  high-wrought  scenes  in 
novels  is  necessarily  sure  to  shrink  from  such  scenes  in  real 
life,  because  in  tbe  mimic  case  he  bad  all  tbe  exdtemeDt 
without  the  pain,  and  he  wiU  turn  aside  irom  dicnmatances 
where  excitement  cannot  be  had  without  pain.  And  such 
an  one  is  sure  to  be  found  wanting  when  true  feeling  is  re- 
quired for  use,  becanse  tbe  feelings  have  got  the  habit  of 
being  roused,  without  leading  to  exertion.  They  tiave  got 
this  habit  in  the  unreal,  and  they  will  keep  to  it  in  the  real. 
They  will  rise  at  the  sight  of  distress  or  pain :  but  tliey  have 
never  been  trained  to  pass  promptly  into  the  work  of  sympa* 
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tliinug  and  relieviag,  and  accordiDgl;  such  pereons  seem  and 
come  to  be  locAod  upon  as  callous  amidst  the  trials  of  others 
over  which  they  wept  In  the  romance.  This,  I  faacj,  is 
AratoUe's  "refinement"  of  feeling,  and  this  mast  be  the 
danger  in  a\l  refinement  of  society.  The  tragedy  and  the 
romance,  therefore,  only  begin  to  appear  when  the  mind  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  nation  is  at  Insure  to  cultivate  hot- 
house feelings,  which  are  always  feeble  moostrosities.  The 
buU-fight  and  the  amphilbeatre  only  begin  when  war  and  th< 
chase  have  ended.  The  emotions  which  found  in  these  * 
healthy  exercise  onc^  get  tli«r  unhealthy  repast  by  seeing 
without  any  call  for  acting. 

It  id  plain  to  me  that  in  this  way  all  Bui:h  reading  is  in-  ' 
jnrious  to  the  generality.  All  the  feeling  we  can  command 
we  want  for  acting.  When  we  come  to  act,  the  feeling  is  uot 
tliere  lo  nuke  acting  easy ;  and  what  we  have  to  do  we  must 
either  leave  undone,  or  do  with  a  cold  heart,  umpty  from 
having  been  accustomed  to  train  the  feelings  to  refinement, 
Mid  not  to  aetkm. 

I  wish  that  natare  could  do  her  own  healthy  woi^  upon  all 
our  Uearta.  I  conld  conceive  a  marvellonsly  healing  power 
to  come  from  opening  the  wul,  like  a  child's,  to  receive  spon- 
taneously, without  effort,  the  impressions  of  the  unliving,  — 
and  yet  how  living  I  —  world  around  us,  with  all  the  awe  that 
aoeompanies  thun. 

Ons  ImpoUe  from  m  verasl  irood 

Will  taash  jon  ntore  of  nun, 
Of  moni  evil  aod  of  good. 

Than  all  tbe  aagu  eta. 

Also  I  suspect  that  specolstive  philosophy  is  not  good  to 
read,  however  interesting ;  at  all  events  not  alone.  It  has 
loo  little  of  a  basis  of  proved  fact  to  rest  upon,  and  depends 
for  its  truth  too  much  upon  feeling.  Foutive  sdence,  such 
as  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  mineralogy,  and  geology, 
lasts  <»  tkcta :  and  tbe  effect  of  certainty  which  it  produces 
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on  tbe  mind  is  alwajrs  a  healthy  feeliog.  Here  again  it  la  ai 
I  aaid  above.     The  cure  is  to  come  in  contact  witb  Nataro 

and  with  Fact,  instead  of  exhausting  strength  b;  mighty 
blows  struck  at  random  on  the  yielding  air,  in  the  region  of 
conjecture  and  bewildering  mysiery.  I  love  that  region ;  it 
is  indeed  the  region  of  Faith,  but  it  requires  a  brain  practise^ 
much  on  more  earthly  precipices  to  avoid  being  dizzy  awl 
lost  b  die  immense  abyss. 

XLI. 

Ootobar  IB. 

I  am  convinced  there  is  a  deep  truth  in  the  strict  vieiv 
Tfhich  many  take  of  the  observance  of  Sunday.  I  am  certain 
uiat  their  argumenia  are  wrong,  —  that  the  Sabbath  b  noi  a 
perpetual  obligation;  (hat  it  was  Jewish,  and  that  it  passed 
awtay  with  Christianity,  which  made  all  days  and  places  holy. 

Nbrerthele^  I  am  more  and  more  sore  by  experience  that 
the  retuion  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  lies  deep  in  the 
everlastikig  necessities  of  human  nature,  and  that  as  long  aa 
man  is  ma^  ihe  blessedness  of  keeping  it  not  as  a  day  of  rest 
only,  but  as  a  day  of  spiritual  rest,  will  never  be  annulled. 
Almost  everyihtng  may  become  an  object  of  doubt,  but,  in 
the  midst  of  a  iv-itderoess  of  shadows,  bn^en  and  distorted 
in  every  way,  of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  —  one  thing  is  real, 
the  life  of  God  in  che  sonl  of  man.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
there  is  One  who  is  seeking  us  rather  than  sought  by  us,  that 
He  will  seek  and  fii>d  tbe  eamestj  and  I  am  sure  that  this 
hidden  communion  may  become  an  object  of  actual  ezpe- 
riecce  so  soon  as  the  seeking  is  reciprocal.  If  I  have  not 
yet  acted  on  it,  I  know  that  not  with  the  intellect,  but  with 
the  spirit,  man  finds  God;  ii>  other  words,  by  that  which  is 
allied  to  God  in  our  souls,  we  toucn  llim.  The  Jews  required 
"  a  sign,"  that  is,  something  that  would  prove  God  to  their 
■ensuous  nature.  The  Greeks  sought  alter  wisdum ;  that  is, 
by  reason  and  mental  tension  they  expecied  to  realize  th« 
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Diviiie  i  but  St.  Paul's  conviction  was,  that  the  spiritual  mao 
aloDe,  —  that  is,  the  mao  who  eooght  with  his  Bpirit,  —  could 
nnderstaDd  the  thioga  of  God.  By  the  spirit,  I  suppose  he 
means  that  which  I  called  above,  the  part  in  our  nature  whidi 
is  allied  to  God,  which  shows  itself,  not  in  clevemess  and 
iliniblcness  of  appreheosion,  but  in  devotion,  in  the  suhmis- 
sivo  heart,  in  gentleness,  humbleness,  and  love.  I  fiincy  that 
Snnday  has  lost  its  meaning,  unless  this  part  of  our  being  is 
cslled  into  energy.  I  have  been  beuting  the  air  in  vain 
witb  investigation.  The  true  way  was  much  nearer.  Not 
by  soaring  high  or  diving  low  do  we  get  the  Anointer,  but  by 
something  very  near  to  ua, — trusting.  Is  not  that  the  sub- 
stance  of  those  verses  which  so  many  people  find  difficult, 
Bomans  x.  6,  7,  8,  9  7 

I  could  not  quite  satisfy  myself  with  the  desolate  feeling 
which  instinctively  I  feel  as  often  as  you  talk  of  resolving  to 
fix  yonr  heart  on  God  alone.  Is  not  this  that  which  ought  to 
make  me  supremely  happy?  But  as  I  was  walking  in  the 
town  to  day,  in  a  back  street,  and  musing  over  this,  I  de- 
tected the  reason  of  it  not  doing  so  at  once.  God  is  Life,  not 
Death ;  He  is  not  to  be  found,  as  the  Le^on-haunted  tried  to 
find  Uim,  among  the  tombs.  I  do  think  tbat  the  spirit  in 
which  you  sometimes  despoadingly  speak  of  living  for'  Him 
alone,  really  means  nothing  more  than  the  burial  alive  of  a 
nan  who  is  taking  the  black  veil  and  thinking  to  become  thus 
the  spouse  of  Christ.  You  speak  of  living  for  God  and  with 
God,  as  if  it  were  dying  to  all  that  is  bright  and  cheering 
and  boButifiil  and  blessed.  You  speak  as  one  would  speak  of 
going  iuto  a  parish  union,  which  is  good  only  when  there  is 
iiotliiug  else  to  do.  No  wonder  that,  involuntarily  and  nlmost 
without  a  distinct  analysis  of  the  feeling,  I  feel  a  kind  of 
shudder  and  a  vague  cheerlessness  when  you  talk  so.  No, 
be  vouee  if  you  will,  but  it  must  be  au  blane,  with  more  cheer- 
ful  and  more  grateful  tones, —  not  as  if  to  serve  God  and  to 
hear  the  eternal  prison.doon  clank  behind  ynn  were  identi- 
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caL  Serve  Him,  love  Him,  live  to  Him,  and  70U  will  1m 
brigUt  and  full  of  hope,  and  aoble.  "  They  shall  renew  their 
strength."  The  heart  vainly  panls  "  for  some  celestial  frnib 
forbidden  to  eur  wants."  Yes,  but  how  unjust  and  unreason- 
able to  complain  if  our  expectations  are  not  fulfilled  I  A 
sulor,  I  fancy,  would  not  have  a  tight  to  count  himself  of  a 
superior  order  of  beings,  if  he  sat  dripping  on  a  rock,  aiid 
pined  for  wings  instead  of  sails.  Sails  are  not  so  swifi  as 
wings,  and  are  much  more  coarse :  but  there  is  nothing  for  it 
hut  to  patiently  content  himself  with  his  limitations,  and 
humbly  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  laws  of  nature,  maldog  such 
use  of  wind  and  steam  as  the  constitution  of  his  being  per- 
mits,—  and  not  look  up,  envying  the  sea-lnrda  !n  the  air. 
That  will  not  get  bim  on  many  knots  an  hoar,  I  fancy.  And 
besides,  even  with  wings,  th»j/  will  live  and  die  gulls ;  where- 
as the  very  limits  that  cramp  him  call  out  the  energies  of  a 
daj-by-day  diviner  manhood- 

XLir. 

&f  r  DSAS ,  —  A  woman's  position  is  one  of  subjeiy 

tion,  mytlucally  described  as  a  curse  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
Well,  but  I  ween  that  all  curses  are  blessings  in  disguise. 
Labor  among  thorns  and  thistles, — man's  best  health.  Wo- 
man's subjection  ?  What  say  you  to  His?  "Obedient,"  a 
"servant"!  where/on  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  Him. 
Methinks  a  thoughtful,  high-minded  woman  would  scarcely 
feel  degraded  by  a  lot  which  assimilates  her  to  the  divinest 
Uan :  "  He  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  misUter." 
I  have  always  conceived  that  you  had  learned  to  count  that 
ministry  the  suUimeat  life  which  the  world  has  seen,  and  its 
humiliation  and  subjection  precisely  the  features  which  were 
most  divine.  The  Greeks  at  Corinth  wanted  that  part  to  ha 
left  out,  and  it  was  exactly  thar  part  which  Paul  would  not 
leave  out, — >  Jesus  Christ,  but  Jesus  Christ  crucified,  whick 
the  Evangdicats  lob  of  all  its  beaatj.    Trust  me,  a  noU* 
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woman  laying  od  herself  the  duties  of  her  sex,  while  fit  for 
higher  ibinga,  —  the  world  haa  Dotliing  to  show  more  like  the 
Son  of  Man  than  thaC  Do  yon  remember  Wordsworth's 
beaattfpl  lines  to  Milton? — 

Tby  Kml  iraa  m  t,  itar,  >nd  dwelt  iputi 

Tbou  hadst  k  Tolcs  wbow  wnnd  ma  )lk«  tha  iwt 

Pun  u  tha  naked  huTeua,  m^ntie,  free, 

So  didit  thou  travel  on  llfs'i  common  m;, 

In  dbecrfal  godllneu :  anil  jieJ  Uy  Keart 

Tk4  IokUM  daiUt  m  iudf  did  lay. 
I  do  not  know  anything  of  Alfieri'a  "  Life."  By  whom  is 
H  written  ?  Tlie  miafortimefl  of  genius,  its  false  direction,  its 
misery,  I  sappose  rise  p&rtly  from  the  fact  of  the  life  of 
genius  being  that  which  is  chiefly  ^ren  to  the  world.  Many 
a  soldier  died  as  bravely  and  with  as  much  suffering  as  Sir 
John  Moore  at  Corunna;  but  every  soldier  bad  not  a  Wolfe 
to  write  his  death-song.  Many  an  innocent  victim  perished, 
— yes,  by  hundreds  of  thousands, — on  the  scaffolds  of 
France,  and  in  the  dungeons  of  the  robber  barons,  but  they 
died  silently.  A  few  aristocrats  whose  shriek  was  loud  have 
filled  the  worid  with  pity  at  the  tale  of  their  suffering.  Many 
a  mediocre  boy  have  I  seen  spoilt  at  school , —  many  a  com- 
monplace destiny  has  been  marred  in  life  :  only  these  things 
are  not  matters  of  history.  Peasants  grow  savage  with  do- 
mestic tronbles,  and  washerwomen  pine  under  brutal  treat- 
ment :  but  the  former  are  locked  up  for  burying  their  misery 
in  drunkenneBB,  —  the  latter  die  of  a  broken  iieart,  with 
plenty  of  unwritten  poetry  lost  among  the  soapsud.^.  I  fancy 
the  inarticulate  sorrows  are  far  more  pitiable  than  those  of 
an  Alderi,  who  has  a  tongue  to  otter  ihem.  Carjyle  in  this 
respect  seems  to  me  to  hold  a  tone  utterly  diverse  from  that 
of  the  Gospel.  The  worship  of  the  hero,  that  is  his  religion : 
condescension  to  the  small  and  unknown,  that  was  His! 

A  little  plan  which  I  have  found  serviceable  in  past  years, 
is  to  put  down  every  night  the  engagements  and  duties  of 
the  next  day,  arranging  Uie  hours  well.    Tha  advautagw. 
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»f  Ihis  are  several.  You  get  oiure  done  than  if  a  grent  pnrt 
sf  each  Aaj  is  spent  in  contriving  and  considering  "  what 
next?"  A  healthful  feeling  pervadea  the  whole  of  life. 
riiere  is  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the  end  of  the  day  on 
finding  that,  generally,  the  greater  part  of  what  is  planned 
baa  been  accomplished.  Tliis  is  the  secret  of  giving  dignity 
lo  trifles.  As  units  they  are  insignificant;  they  rise  in  im- 
portance when  they  become  parts  of  a  plan.  Besides  this, — 
and  I  think  the  most  important  thing  of  all, — there  is  gained 
a  conscionanesa  of  Will,  the  opposite  of  that  which  is  the 
sense  of  impotency.  'The  thought  of  time,  to  me  at  least,  ia 
a  very  overpowering  aud  ofien  a  very  annihilating  one  for 
energy;  Time  rushing  on,  unbroken,  irresistible,  hurrying 
the  worlds  and  the  ^es  into  being,  and  out  of  it,  and  making 
our  "noisy  years  seem  momenta  in  the  bttng  of  the  elemol 
Silence."  The  senae  of  powerlessnesa  which  this  gives  ia 
very  painful.  But  I  have  felt  that  this  ia  neutralized  by  such 
a  little  plan  as  tijat.  Tou  feel  that  you  do  control  your  own 
course;  you  are  borne  on,  but  not  resiatlessly.  Down  the 
rapida  you  go,  certainly,  but  you  are  steering  and  brimming 
your  own  raft,  and  making  the  flood  of  Time  yoiir  vas.'al,  and 
not  your  conqueror.  I  flrst,  I  think,  began  this  plan  after 
reading  a  valuable  little  book,  and  a  sunny,  cheei-ful  one, 
A.bbott's  "Way  to  do  Good."  It  has  been  omitted  for  years, 
but  I  have  begun  it  again  these  last  few  days. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  drudgery  of  domestic  duties  to 
Boften," —  you  quote  that.  No,  but  a  great  deal  to  strengthen 
with  the  sense  of  duly  done,  ^f-control  and  power.  Be- 
sides, yon  cannot  calculate  how  much  corroding  rust  is  lsq>l 
off,  —  how  much  of  disconsolate,  dull  despondency  ia  bin* 
deicd.  Daily  use  is  not  the  jeweller's  mercurial  polish:  but 
it  v-'ill  keep  your  little  silver  pencil  from  tarnishing. 

1  have  been  interrupted  by  (he  visit  of  a  lady  of  my  con- 
gregation, who  came  to  take  leave ;  one,  it  appears,  ivho  baa 
been  warmly  attached  to  the  instruction  given  there.    Sha 
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told  ma  the  delight,  the  tears  of  gratilade,  which  she  had 
witaessed  in  a  poor  girl  to  whom,  ia  passing,  I  gave  a  kind 
look  OD  going  out  of  church  on  Sunday.  What  a  lesson  1 
How  cheaply  happiness  can  be  g^veo  I  What  Of^torl unities  - 
we  mis8  of  doing  an  angel's  work!  I  remember  doing  it, 
full  of  sad  feelings,  passing  on,  and  thinking  no  more  about 
it ;  and  it  gave  an  hour's  sunshine  to  a  human  life,  and  light- 
ened the  load  of  life  to  a  hnman  heart,  —  for  a  time  I 

XLIII.* 

(Mabtrii. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Lady  G % — a  party  of  ten 

or  twelve  to  dinner.  Couveraation  after,  chiefly  military, 
turning  on  Indian  battles;  so  I  talked.     Aderwards  had  a 

discussiou  with  Mr. about  the  po^t-office  regulation  of 

transmitting  letters  on  Sunday,  in  opposi^on  to  which  there 
is  to  be  a  meeting  to-morrow.  Z  maintained  the  difSculty  of 
the  question :  he  aseerted  iu  facility.  I  instanced  the  case 
of  my  being  thrown  out  for  the  last  train  on  Saturday  night : 
what  would  have  been  done  had  there  been  no  train  on  Sun- 
day morning?  The  inestimable  value  of  a  day  of  physical 
repose  and  spiritual  rest  is  granted ;  but  the  details  of  that 
must  be  modified  by  circumstances.  Sailors  must  work  a 
ship  on  Sundays;  ships  must  arrive  on  Sundays;  battles 
most  be  fought;  news  most  travel.  Life  and  death,  or, — 
what  is  equivalent,  —  property  to  an  immense  amount,  mu$t 
oflen  be  involved,  if  the  business  of  a  great  country,  and 
much  of  the  correspondence,  receives  a  sudden  shock  in  tha 
.metropolb  and  all  country  towns.  Two  days  in  the  week 
there  would  be  no  delivery.  Moreover,  it  is  a  matter  of  dc^ 
gree.  The  question  is  not  an  easy  one.  For,  on  the  ollt^r 
liaud,  the  compulsory  working  of  so  many  thousands  on  iba 
day  of  rest  is  almost  identical  with  smothering  the  Ufo  of 
religion  in  the  soul.  I  certainly  do  feel  by  experience  the 
eternal  obligatioa  because  of  the  eternal  necessity  of  the 
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Sabbatb.  The  eoul  wither?  without  it;  it  tbrivea  in  propo> 
lion  to  the  fiduiitjr  of  ita  ufaservtuice.  Nay,  I  even  believe 
the  Btem  rigor  of  the  Faritaa  Sabbath  had  a  graod  effect 
upoa  the  poul.  Fancy  a  man  thrown  in  upon  himself,  with 
no  permitted  music,  nor  relaxation,  nor  literature,  nor  secular 
conversation,  —  nothing  bnt  his  Bible,  his  own  son],  and 
God's  sileocel  What  hearts  <rf'  iron  this  system  must  have 
made.  How  different  from  our  stuffed-arm-chair  religitiii 
and  "  gospel  of  comfort  I "  as  if  to  be  Tuade  comfortable  wen) 
ihe  great  end  of  religion.  ^  am  persuaded,  however,  that 
the  Sabbath  must  rest  not  on  an  enactment,  but  on  the  neces- 
sities of  human  nature.  It  is  necessary  not  because  it  is 
commanded ;  but  it  is  commanded  because  it  is  necessary. 
If  the  Bible  says,  "  Eat  the  herb  of  the  field,"  self^austenanco 
does  not  become  a  duty  in  consequence  of  the  enactment,  but 
the  enactment  is  only  a  slatement  of  the  law  of  human  nature. 
And  ea  with  the  Sabbath,  and  this  appears  to  be  a  trcer  and 
a  far  more  impregnable  base  to  place  it  on.  For  as  to  the 
enactment,  great  pert  of  it  is  indisputably  dispen^ieu  with. 
The  day,  the  mode  of  observance,  the  manner  of  computing 
the  twenty-four  hours  from  twelve  to  twelve,  or  from  sunset 
(o  sunset.  If  theae  be  ceremonial,  who  is  to  prove  that  the 
number  one  in  seven  is  not  ceremonial  too,  and  that  it  might 
not  be  changed  for  one  in  ten?  If  all  this  is  got  r>d  of,  and 
"  no  manner  of  work  "  is  construed  to  permit  hot  dinners  and 
fly-diiving  on  the  Sabbath,  then  it  is  only  an  arb' .rjy  dis- 
tinction to  cbU  any  otiier  part  or  even  the  whoV  r,"  it  of 
moral  and  eternal  iuBtead  of  ceremonial  ob)ip'>'>r.  You 
eaunot  base  it  on  a  law :  but  you  can  show  that  *> '  '/-j  was 
based  on  an  eternal  fitness.  There  I  think  it  w  '  /^  '  u>  be 
dislodged. 

XLIV. 

I  have  been  dining  at  Mr.  E 's,  and  eecar  -'i  /    ^.20; 

•  pleasant  party  eDough  i  that  ia,  there  were  a  /  /  /  manf 
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ioldligent  meo,  and  tbo  converaation  waa  of  a  better  urder 

than  DBuaL    Hr.  £ remarked,  io  con*eraatioo,  ibal  our 

Lord  never  once  used  iroaj.  I  alleged  AUrk  Tii.  9 :  "  Full 
totS  ye  r^ect,"  &c^  wtiicb,  ftfler  a  long  discussion,  and  the 
production  of  Greek  Testaments,  &c,  was  universallj  ad- 
mitted to  be  decisive.  Then  came  the  maxim,  that  tbe  indig- 
nation expressed  bj  Him  gainst  hypocrisy  was  no  precedent 
for  ns,  inasmuch  as  he  spoke  as  a  Divine  person.     A  gende- 

man  of  the  name  of maintained  this.     I  contended 

that  it  was  human,  and  that  if  a  man  did  not  feel  something 
of  the  same  spirit  under  similar  circumstances,  If  his  blood 
could  not  boil  with  indignation,  nor  the  syllable  of  withering 
justice  lise  to  his  lips,  he  could  not  even  conceive  His  spiriL 
Mr.  E agreed  to  this,  to  my  surprise,  and  told  aa  anec- 
dote. "Could  you  not  have  felt  indignation  for  that,  Jioberl- 
sun  ?  "  My  blood  was  at  the  moment  running  Gre,  —  not  at 
his  story,  however;  and  I  remembered -that  I  had  once  in  my 
life  stood  before  my  fellow-creature  with  nords  tliat  scathed 
and  blasted;  once  in  my  life  I  felt  a  terrible  might:  I  knew, 
and  r^otced  (o  know,  that  I  was  infli<Aing  the  sentence  of  a 
coward's  and  a  liar's  helL 

I  feel  most  as  I  should  be  when  my  mind  is  in  the  atti- 
tude of — do  yon  remember  the  dear  old  simile  of  Shelley, 
which  I  have  not  quoted  for  so  long,  though  it  has  been 
again  and  again  in  my  meditiations ;  that  I  used  to  quote 
so  otlen?  There  is  something  in  the  feeling  of  that  simile 
tliat  is  quite  afler  my  own  heart:  the  solemn  night,  the 
piuily  of  the  thread  of  light,  tbe  divine  compassion  of  the 
placid  Thing  above,  tbe  quiet  devoted  sadness  of  the  soli- 
tary inhabitant  of  night  and  air  below,  a  butterfly  iu  all  bat 
gsudineas.  No,  I  have  not  ^yen  tbe  serene  feeling  and 
•ataed  sensations  of  the  simile.  It  is  quite  peculiar,  and 
I  have  repeated  it  to  myself  a  thousand  timed.  Bedgna- 
Uon  was  the  word  I  wanted.  The  homage  of  resignation 
b^a«aUi  tli«  clear  pale  sky  of  night,  with  Eternity  and  Im> 
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menflity  all  round,  impartiag  themselves  to  the  look  upwards. 
It  U  ail  in  vaio,  I  do  not  ei^press  il.  Shelley's  single  line 
sayd  it  all.  The  sonnd  of  the  words  responds  Ui  the  thought 
and  image  which  they  suggest.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a 
Blilliscss  they  produce  ia  me,  and  how  entirely,  more  thiu* 
anytliing  I  know,  they  image  what  I  feel. 

I  have  been  asked  to  go  to  Switzerland,  and  a  man  onglv 
to  go  there  to  feel  intensely  at  least  once  in  his  life.  Tbt 
only  question  is,  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  for  me  to  exceed 
seven  Sundays  of  absence. 

I  fear  it  ia  not  possible,  but  what  a  dream !  The  valley 
of  Bosenlaui,  that  loveliest  of  earthly  spots ;  the  stem  gran- 
deur of  the  Grimsel,  where  the  wildest  and  loneliest  thoughts 
were  in  my  heart  four  yean  ago;  and  the  fall  of  the  Aar 
at  Handek,  where  I  got  a  sensatjoo  new  in  life ;  or  'he  spots 
of  the  Tyrol,  where  I  wandered  for  long  weeks  alone.  For 
a  time  I  almost  think  I  would  give  up  the  rest  of  the  year, 
anything  for  that  But,  no ;,  a  few  weeks  soon  pass,  though 
they  leave  behind  a  memory  which  tints  all  existence,  and 
apparently  absorb  all  existence  mto  thetnselres. 

XLV. 

My  dear ,  —  I  implore  you,  do  not  try  morphine 

ever;  no,  not  once.  I  will  trust  you  not  to  do  so,  not  to 
take  any  opiate  whatever.  I  ask  it  humbly.  Fledge  me 
your  word  that  you  will  honora^bly  comply  with  this,  in  the 
ktter  and  in  the  spirit  too.  It  is  a  wicked  and  cowardly 
n'.'empt  to  rule  ihe  spirit  by  the  flesh.  It  is  beneath  you. 
If  you  do  it  I  can  honor  you  no  longer;  the  T^aulta  npon 
the  system  are  slow,  sure,  and  irreparable,  and  the  habit 
gi^ws  until  it  is  unconquerable.  X  am  deeply,  anxiously  in 
earnest.  You  are  not  worthy  the  fidelity  of  my  friendship 
if  you  try  to  drown  misery  in  that  way.  Except  in  the 
grossness  of  the  e0ect,  where  is  the  diS^reuce  betneen  the 
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ftpiate  and  the  dttun?  Do  70a  Dot  knon  what  keeps  the  gin 
palaces  open?  —  Misery!  The  miserabifi  go-there  10  forgeL 
Yon  must  not,  and  shall  not  do  it,  for  it  is  degradation.  I 
woultl  have  you  condescend  to  no  miserable  materialism  to 
escape  your  sorrow.  Remember  what  Maria  Theresa  said 
when  she  began  to  doze  in  djing,  "  I  want  to  meet  my  God 
awake."  Bemember  that  He  refused  the  medicated  opiata 
on  the  cross.  Meet  misery  awake.  May  I  borrow  sacred 
words:  "Having  begun  in  the  spirit, do  not  be  made  per- 
fect through  the  flesh."  Summon  the  force  to  bear  out  of 
your  own  heart,  and  the  Divine  that  dwells  there, — not  out 
of  a  laudanum  bottle.  I  have  spoken  ruggedly,  but  no^ 
rudely.  Forgive  me;  I  am  not  myself  to-night;  I  woula 
gladly  sustain  the  depression  I  feel  by  o[»ate,  or  by  anything 
nise ;  but  I  resist,  because  it  is  despicable. 

XLVL 

Another  Sunday  done :  crowded  congregations,  pulpit  steps 
even  full,  ante-room  nearly  so.  Morning,  the  Sabbath  sub- 
ject; the  ailiemoon,  the  conclusion  of  Acts  xviii.  I  sat  in 
church,  thinking,  "Now,  how  this  crowd  would  give  many 
men  pleasure,  flatter  their  hearts  with  vanity,  or  fill  them 
with  honest  joy.  How  strange  that  it  is  given  to  one  who 
cannot  enjoy  it,  who  lakes  no  pains  to  keep  it,  who  would 
gladly  giv,e  all'  up,  and  feeU  himself  in  the  midst  of  all  a 
homeless  and  heartless  stronger."  In  the  afternoon,  for  a 
few  minutes,  some  gentler  thoughts  came,  and  there  was  a 
rush  of  warmer,  perhaps  better  feeling  in  some  parts  of  my 
sermon  where  I  was  speaking  of  Apollos'a  character,  —  briU 
liant  and  gifted,  yet  sitting  humbly  to  be  taught  by  Prisiulla ; 
and  also  where  St.  Paul,  taking  a  vow,  seemed  to  indicate 
ihat  there  was  in  his  heart  a  lingering  attachment  to  the 
ceremonies,  and  even  the  superstitions,  hallowed  by  early 
ueociations. 
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has  been  hei«  Bince  eight  o'clock.      He  had  been 

reading  Fichte's  "  Bleawd  Life."  We  had  a  long  talk  abont 
it;  he  is  but  a  beginner  in  these  matters,  but  was  deeply 
inti^rested.  I  will  tell  joa  a  thought  which  came  out  in 
conveisatioQ,  and  which  I  expressed.  Fichte  seema  to  dis- 
countenance attachment  to  the  individual  and  the  visible. 
The  rlinging,  which  to  cut  away  would  be  cutljcg  the  heart 
to  the  quick,  he  would  call  an  indication  of  a  mind  nut  set 
on  the  Inrisible.  And  yet  how  is  this?  Then  they  who 
feel  least,  and  attach  themselves  least,  are  the  religious  of 
the  earth.  The  gentleet  and  teod^^est,  who  bare  forgotten 
self  in  the  being  of  another,  are  consoled  with  the  pleulog 
assurance,  that  "thej  have  neither  part  nor  lot"  in  the 
blessed  life.  And  he,  whose  tears  flowed  so  freely  over  the 
grave  of  friendship,  and  over  his  country's  doomed  metropo- 
lis, u'ho  loved  John  with  so  peculiar  and  selective  an  attach- 
ment,— what  are  we  to  say  of  Him?  0,  it  cannot  be. 
Tt  cannot  be,  that  God  has  given  us  beings  here  to  love,  and 
that  to  love  them  intensely  is  idolatry.  I  can  nnderstand 
self-nnnihilation  for  another  dearer  than  self;  but  I  can- 
not understand  the  annihilation  of  ihose  dear  afiections, 
nor  the  sacrifice  of  a  bleeding  heart  at  the  shrine  of  Him 
whose  name  is  Love.  I  do  not,  however,  comprehend  any- 
thing of  the  matter.  It  is  all  dark.  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  tenderer  the  heart  is,  the  more  it  is  exposed  to 
being  torn,  and  rent,  and  tortured.  Separations,  bereave- 
ments, deaths,  broken  hearts,  —  there  U  something  very  stem 
in  the  aspect  of  this  world,  when  you  penetrate  below  the 
suporSciul  smile  it  wears ;  very  stem,  and  eTciy  day  makes 
life  a  more  terioiu  tiling,  more  suggestive  of  grave  thought 
Then,  the  next  mbment  there  is,  perhaps,  a  burst  of  light- 
heartedneas,  unworthy  of  one  who  thinks  and  feeb ;  but  here 
again  Elena's  lay  in  "  Philip  Von  Artevelde  "  gives  the  tnie 
acGonnt  of  that: — 

The  hanua  bewt  oaoirat  uulalii,  fo. 
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And  Oiat  very  provision  for  happiness  or  lightness,  in  s[ats 
rf  Buch  serious  thought,  seems  to  give  .us  glimpses  of  the 
truth  that  Lore  sits  at  the  helm  of  this  dark  world's  course, 
after  alL  Else  Tallejnmd's  hideons  sneer  might  be  almost 
believed;  "the  happy- are  thej  who  have  hard  hearts,  and 
bard,"  — how  shall  I  enphonize  it? — "peptic  powers." 


XLTIL 

I  rather  agree  with  the  view  of  St.  Paul  having  taken, 
personally,  a  low  estimate  of  women.  It  seems  to  me  in- 
separable from  bis  temperanient.  I  had 'a  friend  full  of  fire 
and  ardor  like  St.  Paul,  though  wanting  his  tenderness,  who 
was  blessed  or  unblessed  with  the  same  gift  as  St.  Paul,  and 
he  spoke  in  the  same  way,  —  not  contemptuously,  for  he 
liked  to  be  soothed  and  flattered  by  them,  but  as  if  they  were 
born  to  be  helpmeets  for  man,  and  that  chiefly.  That  re- 
spectful chivalry  of  feeling  which  characterizes  some  men 
can  only  exist  where  that  is  found  which  St.  Paul  lacked, 
and  which  was  in  many  respects  a  gift;  still  no  man  can 
lack  any  one  of  the  feelingu  of  humanity,  however  much 
misery  he  may  escape  by  it,  without  loss  in  some  other  re-  ' 
spect.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  interest,  and  even  awe,  to 
me,  to  observe  how  the  nobler  feelings  can  exist  in  their 
intensity  only  whei-e  the  whole  nature,  the  lower  too,  is  in- 
tense also;  an^  how  that  which  is  in  itself  lotr  and  mean 
becomes  suUlimaicd  into  something  that  is  celestial  Hence, 
in  the  highest  natrires  I  suppose  goodness  will  be  the  result 
of  tremendous  Htru^gle ;  just  as  the  "  bore,"  which  is  nothing 
ill  the  Thames,  becoiiies  a  convulsion  on  the  Ganges,  where 
the  waters  of  a  tliausand  miles  roll  tike  a  sea  to  meet  the 
incoming  tide  ol'  tlii;  oi^eaii. 

I  never,  howescr,  could  reooniale  that  coldness  of  nature 
in  St.  Paul,  with  the  siii-^ulur  £re  and  passion  of  his  char- 
acter, nor  with  his  i-emarkable  and  exuberant  tenderneab 
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Men  are  divided  into  three  dasees,  —  the  irascible  or  ptw- 
Bionate  tcmpe lament,  the  sensual,  aad  the  melanchol}-.  St 
Paui  belonged  to  the  firat,  which  is  no  doubt  the  finest,  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  happiest. 

Poor !    The  secret,  however,  of  his  ecepticiam  seemi 

to  have  been  trime;  or  was  the  crime  the  result  of  scep(i> 
cism  ?  for  when  the  soul  is  tossed  over  Aat  sea,  without  a 
cliart,  and  without  a  polar  star,  it  is  almost  at  the  mercy  of 
any  fitful  gust  of  passion.  I  cannot  blame  severely  what 
others  so  condemn, — the  bitterness  of  that  sarcasm  in  ibo 

■ .     People  often  mistake  a  contortion  of  anguish  for  a 

diabolical  grin.  Often  the  cry  of  despiur  is  taken  for  a  shout 
of  'avage  triumph ;  many  a  brave  man,  and  tender  withal, 
hits  ttruck  a  wohian  rulhlessly  her  death-blow.  Yea,  but 
tlicn  the  man  was  drowning.  No  one  can  understand  the 
horrid  laugh  of  hopelessness  which  delights  to  Ecatter  its  scorn 
on  the  falsehoods  which  are  deluding  others,  after  they  arc 
proved  falsehoods,  but  he  who  has  felt  the  ice  of  donbt  crack- 
ing beneath  his  feet,  and  seen  himself  alone  on  a  iiingle  ice- 
block,  severed  from  mankind.  I  do  not  excuse,  but  I  can 
understand  both  the  want  of  reverence  and  the  immoral  life 
whicb  result  from  such  despair. 

XLvm. 

OctolMr. 

Mt  DBAS- -, — I  know  little  of  tho  Countess  Hahn 

Iliibn  or  Frederica  Bremer,  but  I  can  easily  understand  that 
iho  female  character  is  very  difiereni  in  those  places  from 
here.  Tennyson,  I  remember,  in  his  "  Princess,"  whicli  I 
have  not  in  my  possesfion  to  refer  to,  but  shall  get  tonlny, 
diaws  the  distinction  well  between  the  characters  of  iha 
north  and  south :  — 

Ob,  ainUlow,  iwallow,  iindtow  ll;iiig  watli. 
"Dark,  tender,  true,"  I  think,  are  the  epithets  he  nppliea  (• 
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And  dark  uid  true  nnd  tender  la  tlie  narOi. 
The  sonth,  of  course,  passionate,  impulaivo,  brief-lived  in 
feeling.  I  believe  ihe  former  makes  the  nobler  characl«r. 
At  least,  it  has  been  given  to  the  north  again  and  agaia  to  ' 
regenerate  the  worn-out  south  by  the  infusion  of  nobler 
blood  and  more  vigorous  intellect.  In  the  estimate  formed 
of  women,  I  should  think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  which  is 
the  truer  and  deeper,  —  that  which  makes  her  a  playtiiing, 
or  tbat  which  Burroonde  her  with  the  sacredaesd  of  a  silent 
worship.  A  temperament  like  that  of  Si.  Paul's  ia  happier, 
aud  for  the  world  more  nsefiil.  .  .  . 

Sliil  I  think  that  tone  of  mind,  which  could  only  be  found 
in  the  north,  only  confers  the  power  of  sufibring,  —  dignified 
suffering  if  yon  will,  but  only  suffering.  In  one  or  two  cases  . 
here  and  there  you  meet  with  those  "  whose  hearts  the  holy 
forms  of  young  imagination  have  kept  pore."  But  common- 
ly, I  believe,  the  very  purity  of  these  aspirations  becomes  a 
dangerous  gift.  They  lie  very  dose  to  what  is  wrong,  they 
transform  themselves  very  easily  into  tempters,  —  Lucifers 
cast  down  from  heaven.  Tenderness  iransmutes  itself  into 
something  allied,  yet  difierent;  disappointment  becomes  heart 
min.  Do  you  remember  in  the  "Arabian  Nights"  the  ^tory 
of  the  princess  gifted  with  supernatural  power,  —  using  it 
always  nobly, — blowing  flame  of  fire  at  the  genie,  and  re- 
duced to  a  heap  of  ashes  in  the  conflict  by  her  own  fire  the 
veiy  moment  aftei;  victory  ?  It  is  all  very  mysterious.  The 
sons  of  dust  crawl  plodding  on  in  safety  to  their  journey's 
end;  and  they  who  aspire  to  guide  the  fire-coursers  of  the 
sun,  or  float  thfoagh  heaven  on  wings  of  waxen  purity,  are 
precipitated  into  ruin,  or  else  left  in  cold  dank  seas  trf'  disap- 
pointment. 

XLIX 

Ootobsr  ID. 
Walking  down  Regency  Square,  about  four  o'clock,  I  waa 
■truck  by  the  lingular  beauty  of  the  sky.     Two  migh^  .con- 
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tinenta  of  cloud  etretcbed  from  above  me  m  parallel  lines 
toward  the  boriioa  above  the  sea,  where  they  Eeemed  to 
meet.  A  river  of  purest  tdae,  broad  above  mj  head,  naxrow 
by  perepecUve  in  the  distance,  ran  between  them,  seeming  to 
lave  their  shores.  Each  of  them  had  a  rim  or  edge  of  bright 
gold,  as  if  the  river  were  rippling  and  glistening  on  the 
banks ;  and  iunomerable  islets  of  gold  were  dotted  along 
both!  shores ;  ihe  parallelism  oi  tliem,  producing  that  effect 
of  perspective  which  you  see  in  an  avenue  of  treeSf  gtve  a 
strong  perception  of  the  boundlessnesa  of  distance,  Into  which 
they  stretched  away.  Looking  at  Ay  and  clouds,  you  scarce- 
ly estimate  distance.  The  vault  seems  very  measurable,  and 
it  does  not  occur  to  you  that  clouds  which  appear  only  a  few 
yards  in  length  are  really  acres  and  acres  of  vapor.  This  ' 
combination  of  forms,  however,  forced  me  to  realize  the  im- 
mensity of  space,  and  a  deeper  sense  of  grandeur  and  love- 
liness came  to  me  than  I  have  felt  for  many  weeks.  It  boa 
always  been  so.  When  I  have  not  perfect  union  with  hu- 
manity, I  find  in  trees  and  clouds,  and  forms  and  colore  of 
things  inanimate,  more  that  is  congenial,  more  that  I  can  in- 
form with  my  own  being,  more  that  speaks  to  me, —  than  in 
my  own  speues.  There  is  something  in  the  mere  postnre  of  - 
looking  up  which  gives  a  sense  of  grandeur;  and  that,  lAup- 
pose,  is  the  reason  why  all  nations  have  localized  heaven 
there,  and  peopled  the  sky  with  Deity. 

I  have  rec^ved  a  letter  from to-day.     It  is  full  of 

liope  and  touching  in  all  its  misery  I  Her  sorrows  have  beei: 
great,  and  her  trials  are  severe.  She  bos  attempted  to  Gnj 
peace  in  the  patristio  system,  which  she  recommends  to  me 
but  it  is  quite  plain  that  she  has  tried  it  in  vain.  I  replied 
tliat  I  Imew  the  system  pretty  well,  having  studied  it  once 
with  anxiety ;  that  I  doubted  not  it  had  in  it  a  remedy  for 
those  who  could  believe  it;  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  say 
that  to  tbem  it  was  not  a  real  remedy,  for  the  form  of  otoi 
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oftes  conceala  a  trudi,  aod  to  autay  nunda  preeents  tie  troth 
only,  the  wrapping  b^g  instindlTeljr  rejected,  aa  the  grape- 
akin  or  sugar-cane  fibre  is  rejected  hj  the  palate  when  the 
•weetneas  of  which  tbey  are  bnt  the  vehicle  has  beeo  ex- 
tracted ;  that  even  of  the  w<»Bt  of  Bombb  errors  the  aame 
might  be  said,  as  for  iuatance,  Hariolati;  contains  the  aab- 
lime  truth  of  the  adorableneBS  and  beaveDliness  of  femala 
puritj.  But  that  no  act  of  volition  could  extniot  this  nutri- 
ment from  error  when  the  conscience  recognised  it  as  om>r ; 
and  to  adopt  a  lyBtem  becaose  othen  who  believed  it  earaeetlj 
have  bad  their  spiiitqal  nature  nnrtnred  by  it;  to  believe  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  advantage  of  it,  must  &il ;  that  it  would 
be  destruction  to  the  moral  bong ;  that  I  would  rather  live 
Boliiai;  on  the  most  desolate  crag, — ahivering,  with  all  the 
warm  wraps  of  falsehood  stripped  ofli  gazing  after  unfound 
truth, —  where  bird  doth  not  find  bush,  nor  insect  wing  flit 
over  the  herbless  granite,  than  sit  comfortably  on  more  in- 
habited  spots,  where  others  are  warm  in  a  faith  whio^  is  true 
to  tbem,  but  which  is  fidse  to  me.  I.  said  this  to  her  more 
conded;  in  a  few  Unea. 

I  went  out  this  afternoon  to  get  some  fresh  air,  and  cool  a 
little  fevecishnees.  After  a  walk  I  bent  my  stops  to  the  spot 
most  congenial  to  mj  fedings  at  that  time,  the  dturcbyard  at 
Hove.  It  was  quife  dark,  but  the  moon  soon  rose  and  shed 
a  quiet  iigbt  opon  the  long  chorch  and  the  white  tombstones. 
I  went  In,  and  was  pleased  to  hear  not  a  single  homao  sound 
for  or  near.  The  wocm  was  rising,  like  glowing  copper, 
through  die  smoke  at  Brixton.  Above  there  were  a  few 
dense  clouds,  edged  with  light,  suling  acroaa  a  marvellons 
blue,  which  sotlened  towards  the  zenith  into  a  paler  and  more 
pearly  oobalt,  with  dear  innocent  stars  here  and  thnre  look- 
ing down  BO  chaste  and  pure.  I  heard  nothing  but  the  seat 
that,  however,  very  distinctly,  chanting  no  *'  sea  psahn,"  bat 
fitlliog  ^th  a  most  dissonant  heavy  endless  clang  upon  tU« 
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eborc.     It  found  for  me  the  expTsssion  I  could  not  pat  In 
words. 

I  went  to  the  tomb,' and  stood  beaide  it  quietly  for  eome 
time.  I  felt  no  bitterness,  —  infinite  pitj  and  tendemesB, — 
that  waa  predomioant.  I  did  not  kneel  to  praj ;  I  do  not 
know  wby.  I  passed  £.  U 's  tomb,  and  paused  one  mo- 
ment The  bridegroom  lies  beneath  lbs  hillock  where  so 
inanj  fell  at  Cbilliaawallah ;  the  bride  is  desolate.  Two  who 
were  there  are  dead,  both  jonng.     That  marriage  and  that 

death  are  singularly  joined  in  my  miikl,  for  poor  £ was 

planning  her  own  wedding  then,  and  settling  that  I  should 

marry  her.     Young  R ,  too,  has  gone,  but  I  do  not  envy 

any  of  them,  except  the  soldier,  perhaps.     I  wish  I  bad  been 
wilh  my  own  gallant,  wondrous  reg^ent  in  that  campaign. 


KeUe  on  tbb  occasion  is  scarcely  equal  to  himself.*  The 
connecdon  is  forced.  The  mounlaia  boy,  getting  hardened 
by  years,  is  very  indistinctly  linked  with  the  thought  of  un- 
forgivingness ;  nor  do  I  see  why  a  mountain  boy  is  peculiarly 
called  upon  for  the  exercise  of  that  grace.  Besides  tho 
••  blest  restrtunt "  is  not  one  calculated  at  all  to  produce  any 
real  elevation  of  character.  It  is  little  more  than  an  uiimal 
existence,  and  all  those  notions  of  peasant  purity  and  paalo* 
ral  innocence  are  miserably  false  and  sentimental.  They  be- 
long rather  to  the  heathen  times  of  Corydon  and  Amaryllis 
tbnn  the  more  true  Christian  conception  of  a  new  binh  into 
goodness  and  progressive  excellence  by  knowledge  of  evil 
and  hatred  of  it.  If  the  mountain  boy  had  lived  in  that  nar- 
row "blessed  range"  all  his  life,  I  suspect  his  perception  of 
the  beauty  of  the  "snow-clad  peaks  of  rosy  light"  would 
have  been  very  dim  and  dull  indeed.  It  is  education  which 
draws  out  the  beauty  of  these  things.  I  &ncy  my  little 
•  Twenij-seconil  Sunday  iftor  Trinity. 
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Chai'lis  nontd  see  more  beau tj  in  his  regiment  of  leaden 
aoldters  than  in  tiie  aublimest  view  in  Switzerland. 

0  lady,  we  recelvs  but  u  we  give, 

Aud  JQ  our  Jife  aione  dow  mtar*  live. 
A  diilUV  glance  on  nature  is  void  of  rapture,  unlesH,  bj 
•ome'  unronunate  precocity  of  constitution,  fueling  is  very 
early  developed;  especially  a  boy's  glance,  to  wiiom  a  beau- 
tiful hill  is  rather  a  fine  place  tor  a  scamper,  or  a  good  cover 
for  grouse,  ttian  a  place  for  eeosibiiity  to  expatiate  in.  The 
senae  of  the  loveLnees  of  nature  come^  with  the  first  suscep- 
tibiliiy  of  the  spell  of  woman.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
"  thwarting  cliffs  "  were  never  called  by  oo  poetical  a  name  as 
"thwarting"  by  the  young  gentleman  of  the  bills,  until  he 
found  his  rudeness  checked  by  the  vigorous  chastisemeat  of 
Peggy's  delicate  fingers  making  his  ears  tingle.  "  Altered 
day  dreams " :  why,  the  dreams  of  boyhood  are  nothing  to 
the  dreams  of  manhood.  The  mysteries  of  this  unintelligible 
world,  and  the  solemn  beauty  and  wonder  of  existence,  do 
not  begin  in  their  fulness  until  the  heart  has  begun  to  lose 
itself  in  "life's  seducing  wild." 

I  do  not  quite  know  what  to  say  about  Carlyle.  Sure  I 
am  that  hb  mind  has  had  more  influence  on  the  thoughtful 
yonng  men  of  the  day  uau  any  other  I  could  name.  Uia 
thought  is  more  moulded  into  many  of  the  leading  Americans' 
thought,  and  his  power  has  told  more  upon  the  tone  of  feel- 
ing amongst  the  most  highly  educated  manufacturers  than  that 
of  any,  I  suppose,  in  England ;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to 
think  that  that  is  an  attribute  of  mere  talent.  Formative  in- 
fluence is  a  pren^alive  of  genius ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  talent, 
at  least,  often  becomes  nearly  as  intuitive  as  genius.  When 
the  mind  ia  stored  with  a  vast  variety  of  thoughts,  which  by 
digestion  it  has  made  its  own,  it  ia  wonderful  how  rapid  by 
hahit  those  combinations  become,  which  we  generally  attrib- 
ute to  genius  only.    Then  again,  as  Carlyte  says  of  Mira 
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bMD,  who  wu  charged  with  using  other  men's  materiala, 
"to  make  other  men's  thonghtB  reallj  your  own,  ani  not  «im- 
plj  reproduce  tbem,  is  an  evidence  of  genius  Why  did  they 
not  make  as  much  nee  of  (he  raw  material  td  their  own 
tbonghts  as  be  did  7 " 

LL 

I  will  quote  a  passage  which  has  struck  me ; — 
"  The  tnie  heart  of  moral  cnltura  is  to  balanoe  extravagant 
teadeDcies  by  quickening  those  whidi  are  languid.  Growth 
is  a  safer  means  of  producing  harmony  in  character  than  re- 
{vession."  How  oflen  have  I  felt  and  etai  this !  Ton  can- 
not descend  to  Uie  regions  of  the  lower  natnre,  and  wrestle 
with  BDOcess  there.  Yon  must  go  above  and  fight  them,  as 
Ferseos  ibugbt  the  dragon  that  would  have  destroyed  An- 
dromeda, on  wings  in  the  air.  The  lower  is  subdued,  not  by 
repression,  bat  by  making  it  simply  an  instrmnent  of  the 
higher.  No  fasting  (or  instance,  will  make  the  soul  pure ; 
but  a  noble  attachment  will  keep  all  baser  feelings  in  check 
and  ennoble  them.  By-lhe-by,  that  is  a  better  remedy  thslt 
Cato's ;  that  was  the  very  essence  of  St.  Paul's  system ;  that 
was  the  gospel  according  to  him-  Not  repressi<Hi,  coercion, 
law, —  t^t  only  produces  dreadfhl  conflict.  "  Ye  cannot  do 
the  things  ye  woold."  "Walk  in  the  spirit," — the  higher 
life  of  loftier  motives, — "  and  then  ye  will  not  falfil  the  Insta 
of  the  flesh  "  j  and  that  is  true  particularly  as  well  as  gen- 
erally. No  court-martial  or  {ax>T08t'msrBhal's  cord  would 
Mop  thieving  in  a  regiment,  or  make  a  coward  brave ;  but  an 
«girit  de  eorpt  and  honor  have  dime  it  again  and  again. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  is  the  real  answer  to  Tradarianism 
and  Sabbatarianism.  Those  systems,  "  as  systems,"  will  not 
produce  animals  as  noble  even  aa  the  d<^  is,  though  I  admit 
there  are  some  of  the  noblest  of  the  species  hampered  I7 
them,  and  also  that  some  who  never  can  be  made  uoUe  »• 
quire  to  be  kept  by  them  from  doing  harm. 
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I  sometimes  believe  that  the  expression  of  commnoion  is 
much  more  rich  and  varied  where  the  presence  la  oiHj  that 
of  mind,  than  when  friends  are  t^^ther,  and  hour  aJ^r  hour 
passes,  each  talcing  fbr  granted  that  all  which  he  desires  to 
saj  is  anderstooiL  The  presence  which  is  bodily,  soothes  and 
contents,  but  perhaps  for  that  very  reason  checks  the  utter- 
ance of  thought  and  feeling,  which  wly  become  articulate 
from  a  sense  of  want.  Ib  not  that  the  hi&torj  of  the  origin 
of  epeedi  itself?  Is  it  not  want  which  brings  out  the  child's 
first  tones,  and  elaborates  language  as  the  requirements  <£ 
men,  bj  crrilizatioD,  become  more  multiplied  and  complex? 
And  if  we  had  perfect  fulness  of  all  tlungs,  the  entire  beati- 
tude of  being  without  a  want,  possessing  all  blessedness 
within,  should  we  not  lapse  into  the  eternal  Silence  of  God 
himself? 

All  the  utterances  of  man, — his  music  and  his  poetry, 
the  beirioom  which  the  gifted  have  bequeathed  to  their  spe- 
cies,—  are  but  the  resnlts  of  a  want,  o(  a  loneliness  which 
coarser  and  blunter  spirila  had  been  fortunate,  or  unfortunate, 
enough  not  to  fbel,  and  which  compelled  tAem  to  articulate 
expressitmsr  like  the  thirsting  baby,  in  moans,  or  cries  of  hap- 
piness, as  the  case  might  be. 

LIL 

MDvmbBi  10. 

I  quite  agree  with  what  you  saj  abont  sympathy  produced 
by  fault,  but  I  think  you  will  not  find  my  view  incoosietent 
I  only  say  that  mercy  which  is  shown  by  us  sinners  to  sin- 
ners is  either  defldent  or  extravagant.  Fair,  generous,  drra 
mercy  is  only  shown  by  One  who  has  been  tempted  and  not 
erred.  I  gave  three  examplee, — Paul  the  apostle  and  David, 
of  severity;  the  fttrmer  having  not  been  tempted,  and  the 
latter  havmg  fallen, — one  of  weak  leniency,  Saul  the  king, 
who  sympathized  too  much  vrith  Agag. 

IfisB      ■■'  is  a  kind,  true  friend,  but  I  do  not  quite  accept 
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wliat  she  ujs  kboat  V 'b  life  being  too  damay  and  real 

Ho ;  remember,  He  had  nowhere  to  laj  his  head ;  lliat  wai 
cliimBy  and  real  enough.  Paul,  whom  I  consider  the  sul>- 
limest  of  the  human  race,  tolled  at  (ent-making.  Elisabeth 
Fry  went  into  dirty  duDgeoos,  and  in  Ireland  would  hare, 
wilb  indomitable  perseverance,  done  something  in  mud 
Lovela.     I  only  wish  there  were  more  real  coarseness  forced 

into  V 's  life.    The  outward  and  visible  do  not  always 

weigh  down  the  inward;  but  ofVeu  inward  life  wants  moie 
pressure  on  it  from  without  to  make  it  salient  The  noble 
frigate  looks  heavy  enough  in  calm,  but  springs  to  the  gule, 
like  a  sea-bird,  gracefully.  Bely  upon  it,  the  real  poetry  of 
life  is  found  where  He  found  it,  —  in  multiplying  loavea  and 
fishes,  in  descending  to  things  so  mean  as  wine  required  for  a 
feast,  in  col1e<:tiDg  a  few  rude  simple  people  round  Him,  in 
working  the  earlier  part  of  His  existence  humbly  at  the 

carpenter's  trade,  in  a  very  homely  existence,  and  V 

ought  not  to  talk  of  submission,  or  of  a  nunnery.  Did  you 
ever  read  Blanco  White's  description  of  a  nun's  life  and 
mind,  —  its  stagnation,  its  anil&  childishness,  its  over^-con- 
sdous  purity,  which  is  really  impuiity ;  its  miserable,  crushed 
natural  tendencies,  and  the  dreadful  revenge  nature  takes  in 
asserting  her  rights  F  Trust  me,  she  who  would  be  wiser 
than  her  Uaker  is  only  seeming  wise.  She  who  nourishes 
one  part  of  her  being  by  the  extinction  of  another  is  but  a 

stunt«d  monstrosity  after  all.     Let  V be  sure  that  God 

has  given  a  woman  no  nobler  destiny  than  iJiat  of  an  abun 
dant  home,  not  the  less  noble  for  its  ^rials.  Her  tone  is  not 
a  worthy  one ;  it  is  effemiuate,  not  feminine. 

I  wish  to  speak  firmly.  V — -  would  despise  me  if  I  did 
not.  Ho  was  not  a  true  friend,  but  a  sentimentalist  for  the 
moment,  who  was  for  laking  all  the  coarsen&^s  and  lerre-a- 
terrt  life  out  of  the  way,  that  his  Divine  Friend  might  lead 
a  languid,  poetical  life  of  comfort  I  would  not  be  a  Satan 
to  her.     No.     Is  >  tfTre-h-Urra  life  after  all  as  sharp  as  tbf 
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crocs?  Are  howling  winds  and  cold  rooms  as  unpoetical  h 
I^Ute's  judgmeDt-ball  and  the  ruda  mock  of  the  ruffian 
(widiery  ? 

In  speaking  nf  "  Knox's  Rambles,"  and  the  effects  of  asso- 
ciation with  men  in  Bbarpening  the  intellect,  you  remark  that 
this  seems  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  great  spirits  have 
been  nursed  in  solitude.  Yes,  but  not  the  ploughman'! 
solitude.  Moses  was  forty  years  in  Midian,  but  he  had  the 
education  of  Egypt  before,  and  habits  of  thought  and  obser- 
vation began,  as  shown  in  his  spirit  of  inquiry,  with  regard 
to  tbe  burning  forest  Usually,  I  suppose,  the  apftrk  has 
been  struck  by  some  superior  mind,  either  tn  cmveraation  or 
through  reading.  Ferguson  was,  perhaps,  an  excepticm. 
llien,  again,  stirring  Ijmes  set  such  master-minds  to  woric 
even  in  this  solilude,  as  in  Cromwell's  case.  I  remember, 
too,  a  line  of  Goethe's,  in  which  be  says:— 


But  I  believe  both  your  positions  are  true.  The  sool  collecis 
its  mightiest  forces  by  b^g  thrown  in  upon  itself,  and  co- 
erced solitude  often  matures  the  mental  and  moral  character 
marvelloualy,  as  in  Luther's  confinement  in  the  Wartbarg. 
Or,  to  take  a  lofUer  example,  Paul  during  his  three  yean  in 
Arabia;  or,  grander  still.  His  solitude  in  the  desert:  the 
Daptist's  too.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  solitude  unbroken, 
from  earliest  infoncy,  or  with  nothing  to  sharpen  the  mind, 
eitlicr  by  collieitm  with  other  minds,  or  the  expectation  of 
some  new  sphere  of  action  shortly,  would,  I  suppose,  rust  the 
mental  energies.  Still  there  is  the  spirit  to  be  disciplined, 
humbled,  and  strengthened,  and  it  may  gain  in  proportion  as 
the  mind  is  losing  its  sharpening  education. 

I  have  just  read  Keble's  hymn  for  the  twenty-third  Sunday 
after  Trinity.  The  last  stanza  but  one  is  truly  consolatory; 
and  those  lines  about  the  dead  leaves  represent  a  feeling 
which  is  irresistible  in  antumn.    I  recollect  how  soinetimei 
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tJw  hi>Kpi  of  soft  leaves,  the  fluttering  of  the  rolling  aaum 
through  the  air,  have  brought  almost  a  pang  to  my  hcarL 
Do  you  know,  aometimes  the;  have  made  me  think  of  mj 
mother's  graj  hairs,  with  melancholy  remimBcencea  of  what 
she  was.  The  unmannuring  way  in  which  the  yegetable 
creation  resign  their  lives  b  very  sinking,  as  a  thought,  in 
connection  with  the  great  law  of  being,  for  by  the  eacrifico  of 
life,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  and  by  that  alone,  can  other 
and  higher  liie  exisL'  The  mineial  soil  gives  its  force  to  the 
grass,  and  the  grass  its  life  to  the  cattle,  and  they  sacrifice 
theirs  for  man ;  all  that  is  iavoloniary,  and  of  course  tbere  is 
in  it  nothing  great  or  good.  But  voluntaij  acquieaoenoe  in 
and  working  with  that  manifested  law  or  will  of  God  is  the 
very  essepce  of  human  goodnesa.  Is  it  not  another  name  tot 
Love? 

Lin. 

The  difierence  between  Uosee  and  Anazagoras,  the  Epis- 
tles and  the  "  Excursion,"  I  believe  is  in  degree.  The  Light 
or  the  Word  which  dwells  in  all  men,  dwells  in  loftier  degree 
in  some  Uian  in  others,  and  also  is  of  a  nobler  kind  of  inqii- 
ratjon.  Besaleel  and  Aboliab,  —  artificera,  —  were  men  in> 
B[Hred,  we  are  loM.  Why  they  more  than  oUier  seers  of  the 
Beautiful?  But  who  would  compare  th^  enlightenment 
\vith  that  which  ennobles  the  life  instead  of  purifying  the 
taste?  And,  again,  who  would  compare  a  philosopher,  phys- 
ical or  metaphysical,  revealing  in  the  one  case  the  laws  of 
matter,  and  in  the  other  ibe  laws  of  mind,  with  the  revealer 
of  spiritual  truth?  Is  the  dtetitm  of  Anaiagoras,  that  all 
our  sense  of  knowledge  is  delusive,  to  be  compared  with  that 
which  Moses  reveals,  —  Jehovah  is  one  Lord  and  Holy? 
The  "  Excursion  "  reveals  some  beautiful  truths  of  our  moral 
heing,  but  by  how  much  our  spiritual  life  is  higher  than  oar 
•-msitive  and  moral,  so  much  are  the  Epbllea  above  the 
*  Excursion," —  higher  in  kind  and  higher  also  in  degree  of. 
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inspiraUon,  for  the  Apostle's  daim,  in  matters  apiritual,  un- 
ening  power  of  truth.  Kewton's  revelation  of  the  order  of 
tfae  heaTeoa,  grand  aa  it  was,  is  inferior  (o  that  which  we 
technically  call  inspiiadoo,  by  how  much  one  single  hnman 
•oul  transcends  the  whole  materitd  universe  in  value. 

I  think  it  comes  t«  this:  God  is  the  Father  of  Lighle,  and 
— the  King  in  his  beauty,  and  —  the  Lord  of  Love.  All  our 
several  degrees  of  knowledge  attained  in  these  departments 
are  from  Him.  One  department  is  higher  than  another ;  in 
each  department,  too,  the  degree  of  knowledge  may  vary 
from  a  glimmering  glimpse  to  infallibility:  so  that  all  ia 
propurly  inspiration,  but  immensely  differing  in  value  and  in 
degi'ee.  If  it  be  replied  that  this  degrades  inspiration  by 
classing  it  with  things  so  oomihon,  the  answer  is  plain:  a 
sponge  and  a  man  are  both  animals,  bnt  the  degrees  between 
tbem  are  almost  incalculable. 

I  ibink  this  view  of  the  matter  is  important,  because  in 
the  other  way  some  twenty  or  thirty  men  in  the  world's  his- 
tory have  had  a  Bpeclal  communication,  miraculous,  and  from 
God.  In  this,  all  have  it,  and  by  devout  and  earnest  culti- 
vation of  the  mmd  and  heart  may  have  it  increased  inimita- 
bly.   This  is  really  practical 

LIV. 
iij  morning  was  broken  up.  I  conid  not  go  out  to  Hurst 
until  half  an  hour  before  two,  jost  in  time  to  see  tbe  children 
off  by  the  train.  There  was  then  an  boiu-  and  a  half  to  wait 
for  the  next  train.  I  sat  down  upon  a  bench,  and  read  a 
small  work  of  TTllmann's,  a  professor  at  Heidelberg.  It  was 
a  wild  day,  with  driving  clouds,  drizzling  rain,  and  lurrd 
gleams  of  sunshine  at  iatervals ;  but  warm.  It  was  rather 
fine  to  see  the  black  and  lead-colored  clouds  drifting  over  the 
steep  sides  of  the  Downs,  eometimen  so  dark  and  solemn  ia 
their  march  that  I  felt  a  kind  of  awe  creeping  over  me.  I 
am  very  fond  of  a  driving  sky,  when  it  is  not  monotonoui^ 
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and  when  the  altitudes  of  the  clouds  varj  a  good  deal,  — 
some  sweeping  quite  low  and  onl^  juat  topping  the  hills, 
otliers  Biuling  more  slowl;^  far  above,  and  witU  tracts  of  clouds 
between  these.  The  variety  of  color,  the  great  diversity  of 
speed,  give  a  great  charca  to  such  an  aerial  cfTect:  it  impress- 
es you  more  with  the  idea  of  supernatural  life  thaa  when  a 
surfkcfi  of  cloud  is  drawn  at  one,  uniform  speed  across  the 
sky.  Coming  home,  the  heavens  cleared  bnghtly  towards 
the  setting  sun,  while  all  the  rest  was  denser  and  more  leaden 
by  the  contrast  Orange  flakes  and  lines  were  shot  across  a 
cleai'  sea^reen  sky,  passing  into  bine,  but  made  green  where 
the  yellow  mingled  with  the  blue,  without  any  red  lo  keep 
the  two  from  blending.  But  it  was  the  wildness  of  the 
whole,  and  the  recklessness  witli  which  the  whole  air  seemed 
animated,  that  gave  the  day  its  peculiar  character,  uid  power 
of  exciting  interest.  I  sat  and  read,  and  watched  effect  after 
efl^ct,  until  the  air  and  I  seemed  friends. 

The  miserable  Mannings  were  executed  this  morning; 
they  have  been  hawking  the  account  of  their  last  hours  about 
Brighton,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  it.  There  is  something 
disgusting  in  the  thought  of  a  large  class  of  human  h^ngs 
getting  their  livelihood  out  of  a  death  so  horrible. 

I  liave  not  maturely  considered  capital  punishment.  The 
c|uestions  are,  does  it  deter  from  crime  by  example  ?  Does 
it  give  a  deeper  dye  to  sin  in  public  estimation  ?  or  does  it 
harden  by  the  spectacle,  and  enlist  public  sympathy  on  tlie 
side  of  the  criminal,  instead  of  oa  the  side  of  the  law?  Or 
rather,  there  is  a  previous  question  to  be  settled :  ia  the  ob- 
ject of  punishment  threefold  only,  —  lo  serve  as  an  example 
to  others,  to  ameliorate  the  ofiender,  and  in  some  cases  to  de- 
fend society  by  his  entire  removal?  Or  is  there, a  fourth 
element,  the  expression  of  righteotis  vengeance?  for  1  ac- 
knowledge I  cannot  look  upon  vengeance  as  merely  remedial. 
Tlie  sense  of  indignation  which  arises  in  the  human  bosom 
spontaneously  against  some  crimes  must,  in  a  degree,  be  a 
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raflecKon  of  that  which  resides  in  the  mind  of  Deity.  If  bo^ 
there  is  in  Him  that  nhich  the  Scripture  calls  wrath,  and  we 
Kre  not  entitled,  1  think,  to  aasome  that  all  penalty  is  intended 
to  effect,  or  can  ^ect,  the  reformation  of  the  offender.  Prot 
ably  some  penalties  are  final,  expressing  infinite  jasiice,  and 
thi>n  the  higher  award  of  human  law  must  resemble  that.  It 
is  the  indignation  of  society  or  mankind  poriSed  of  all  per- 
sonal vindjctlveness,  expressed  in  a  final  panishraent.  For 
doubtless  man, — that  is,  society,  as  distinguished  from  indi- 
vidual man, — speaks  in  a  degree  with  the  authority  of  God. 
"He  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  liim,  because  he  is 
the  Son  of  Man."  All  bangs  on  that.  Is  final  penalty  tbo 
dignified  expression  of  vmgtanee,  putting  aside  the  quostioD 
of  remedy,  social  safety,  and  does  not  the  element  of  ven- 
geance enter  into  all  punishment  7  If  not,  why  does  the  feel- 
ing exist,  not  as  a  sinful,  but  as  an  essential  part  of  human 
nature;  in  Bii  words,  too,  and  acts? 

I  do  not  know  any  other  ground  on  which  I  could  defend 
capital  punishment,  for  the  Scriptural  authority,  "  whoso  shed- 
deth  man's  blood,  &c.,  is*  quite  inconclusive,  being  a  Jewisli 
rule,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  show  that  it  belongs  to  the  race, 
as  well  as  to  the  nation.  Nor  do  I  thinic  there  is  much 
weight  in  tiie  horror  which  the  idea  excites  of  "  hurrying  the 
ainner  bofoi'e  his  Judge,"  and  taking  from  bim  what  you  can- 
not restore.  Perhaps  there  is  something  mawkish  in  this. 
The  law  of  soriety  may  be  just  as  truly  the  voice  of  God, 
decliiring  the  termination  of  ihe  criminal's  existence,  as  a 
fever,  or  an  earthquake,  or,*a3  a  better  parallel,  his  own  sui- 
cide n-ou1d  be;  and  if  so,  I  would  no  more  shrink  from  pro- 
nouncing sentence  than  I  would  from  defeoding  my  own  life 
by  the  destruction  of  anothei's. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  difficulty  is,  that  a  murder 
committed  suddenly,  with  holf  an  hour's  preparation,  must 
be  Tiaiicd  with  the  same  penalty  as  a  crime  such  as  that  of 
Bosh  or  the  Mannings. 
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And  Bgwn,  if  the  feeling  of  societj  be  bo  strouglj  arcfss 
to  shedding  hlood  that,  as  now,  there  ie  a  morbid  interest  for 
the  criminal,  and  ladies  sentimentalize,  and  send  boaqnets,  and 
use  compassionating  operarglasses,  while  philantliropists  rouse 
public  indignation  against  the  law,  then  it  is  pluu  that,  wheth- 
er or  not  the  public  conedeace  has  beooroe  diseased,  it  is 
better  to  award  a  milder  punishment  to  criminals,  and  so  con- 
tinue the  public  indignation  felt  against  them,  than  to  make 
Clime  interesting,  and  its  detmls  the  pungent  element  in  anch 
books  as  "  Jack  Sheppard." 

Whatever  becomes  of  the  abstract  question  of  the  right- 
fulness of  capital  punuhment,  I  feel  persuaded  that  sodetj 
in  England  is  &st  approaching  to  a  state  in  which  it  wiU  be 
perilous  to  the  morals  of  the  community  to  retain  the  prac- 
tice much  longer.  Symptoms  of  disgust  and  sympathy  are 
beginning  to  be  maniiested  so  generally,  that  it  is  only  in 
atrocious  cases,  where  a  feeling  of  revenge  for  a  horrible 
cruelty  satisfies  itself  with  the  criminal's  death,  that  deep 
murmurs  of  dissaliafiwtion  can  he  sappTeeaed. 

Those  are  my  crude  thoughts  on  the  subject 

You  ask  what  is  the  meaning  of  Eeble's  line, — 
Wbo  for  &t  ■puglw  wnm  the  ftiaanl  pall  ?  • 
He  has  just  said,  that  earth  would  not  be  worth  having,  if  it 
were  all,  even  though  afiection's  kisa  brightens  it  often;  and 
then  compares  those  kisses  to  spangles  oa  the  pall.  Who 
would  be  in  a  coffij^  for  the  pleasure  of  having  a  velvet  pall 
with  spangles  over  him  ?  What  tpatters  it  to  the  dead  ?  ,  It 
is  not  a  very  polite  insinuation,  however,  to  "dear  affection." 
He  means,  who  vould  live  this  dead  life  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
moments  of  aflectionate  happiness,  or  rather  a  good  many, 
for  he  Bays  "  oft  "  ?     I  reply,  I  would. 

I  agree  with  you  about  Shelley,  as  to  his  exquisite  delicai^ 
Kod  his  power  of  expressing  the  inexpressible.     "Dieie  oer 

•  Bfnui,  Tweutf-Uiird  Simd«f  attar  Trinl^. 
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tainljr  ^"^^  >>■>  coarseness  in  his  mind ;  stUl  I  do  not  know 
whether  ihat  very  refinement  be  not  Bometiniea  more  dwiger- 
OOB  than  what  U  coarae.     So  thought  Shakespeare: — 

'T  It  too  mnah  known,  that  nlth  dtTatiofT*  Tlng« 
And  pious  lolloa  ws  do  sugar  o'u 
Tlia  DerU  UmMlf. 

I  do  not,  however,  really  include  Shelloj  in  thia,  because 
felse,  miserably  &lse,  as  his  creed  and  eyelem  were,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  a  soul  truly  refined,  pure,  and  filled  with  a  large 
love,  dwelt  in  him.  There  was,  however,  a  fibre  of  madnesa 
in  bis  composition.  That  "Sunset"  is  very  beautiful ;  bat 
tiiose  lines  are  morbid,  and  belong  to  the  region  of  spec- 
tral phantasmB,  not  real  life,  nor  the  life  of  sonny  hmnanity, 
peopled  by 

Craittnres  not  loo  bright  or  good 

For  hamui  natare's  dail;  food. 

The  charnel-house,  and  the  tombs  vrith  "dead  Belves," 
"vexed  ghosts,"  and  a  kind  of  madness,  are  all  very  well  for 
.  a  being  who  is  half  insane,  as  Shelley  certainly  was ;  but  poM- 
tivety  I  will  not  walk  with  any  one  in  these  tenebrous  ave- 
nues of  <^prefls  and  yew.  I  like'eunny  rooms,  and  sunny 
Truth.  When  I  bad  more  of  spring  and  wannth  I  could 
afford  to  be  prodigal  of  happiness  ;  love  the  "  darksome  lawn 
brushed  by  the  owlet's  wing"  ;  and  meditate  for  hours  over 
decay.  Now  I  want  sunlight  and  sunshine.  I  desire  to  enter 
into  those  regions  where  cheerfulness,  and  truth,  and  health 
of  mind  and  heart  reside. 

In  the  seventh  verse  of  Eebia,  it  ongbt  to  be  "  were," 
not  "  where." 

.   LV. 

NoTombsr  IB. 

Ton  ask  if  Christ's  wiU  was  strong,  simply  because  upheld 
by  the  Spirit  wilhont  measure  in  Him  ?  I  should  reply, 
because  He  was  a  perfect  man.  Perfect  man  is  manhood 
Vritib  all  its  appetites,  affections,  moral  sense,  aspirations,  io* 
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tellect  in  complete  equilibrium.  Fallen  man  is  not  a  watch 
with  something  wrong  added  (sin),  but  merely  a  watdi 
without  the  regulator;  the  mainspring  runs  the  chain  out 
too  fast  He'  alsue  had  a  mind  in  entire  harmony  niih 
God's.  He  alone  could  say,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one."* 
"  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  It  was  l])al 
eutire  harmony  with  tlie  mind  of  God  which  made  His  will 
BO  Etrong.  Self-will  is  weuk  sometimes,  even  in  a  Napoleon. 
The  will  that  moves  with  God  must  be  strong,  and  ever 
right  "My  judgment  is  just."  "Why?  '"Because  1  seek 
not  my  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me."  .... 

You  ask  me  about  tins  of  thought.  I  suppose  Borae  per- 
sons have  sinned  by  the  argument  you  mentioned,  that,  having 
done  as  wrong  as  they  could  by  an  evil  thought,  tlicre  was 
no  reason  wliy  ihey  should  debar  themselves  of  the  rest. 
But  if  tliis  were  an  honest  argument,  it  proceeded  upon  an 
entire  misconception  of  the  passages  which  would  be  alleged. 
The  Saviour  told  men,  who  were  priding  themselves  upon 
being  immaculate  in  act,  that  numbers  of  them  would  have 
done  the  sin  if  they  had  had  an  opportunity,  or  if  they  had 
dared.  To  have  thought  it  and  ^wished  It,  placed  them  on 
a  lerel  with  Uiose  over  whom  they  were  triumphing.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  a  man  who  would  do  a  crime  if 
he  could,  having  already  done  it  in  his  heart,  is  just  as  guilty 
as  if  he  had  done  it;  and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  say 
that  a  person  who  has  had  an  opportunity  and  checked 
himself,  —  for  instance,  spared  his  enemy's  life  when  he  was 
on  the  point  of  taking  it,  —  is  as  bad  as  if  he  had  done  it. 
The  difference  b  very  plain:  the  oi.e  would  if  he  could, — 
the  other  could  and  would  not  The  great  controversy 
between  Him  and  Judaism  was  respecting  the  value  of  acts. 
They  held  that  to  have  not  been  "  extortioners,  unjust,"  Ac, 
entitled  them  to  thank  God  they  were  not  as  other  men 
were.  He  announced  ihat  the  act  received  its  tjua)iiy  from 
the  spirit  la  which  it  was  done.    Feeling  decided  the  emt 
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tioa.  Out  of  die  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts.  Many  a  one 
who  w&i  priding  hiiiiae]f  there,  waa  just  tu  bad  as  if  ho  bad 
unned.  What  thanks  to  ibe  rich  Fharisee  that  he  bad  never 
been  an  extortioner  like  the  need;  publican?  In  kind  Ihef 
were  guiltf  of  tim  very  sine  which  they  coademned.  "He 
that  ii  without  thai  sin,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone."  Is  there 
not  many  a  murderer  who  baa  never  taken  away  life,  but 
in  Iiis  heart  again  and  again  killed  Tilth  a  deadly  hatred  ? 
Now  tlie  test  whether  be  is  a  murderer  or  not  comes  when 
hia  foe  is  in  his  power,  when  the  danger  of 'detection  seems 
.  past,  when  there  is  nothing  but  his  own  will  and  conscience 
to  guide  his  act.  David  had  such  a  chance,  and  so  liad 
SauL  Neitlier  slew  the  other,  but  Saul  hurled  his  javelin 
with  a  right  good-will,  and  David  at  the  very  last  moment 
spared  Saul  and  !Nabal.  Which  was  the  murderer?  Which 
had  really  slain  the  other  in  tuj  heart?  And  do  you  fancy 
David  might  just  as  well  have  taken  those  two  men's  lives, 
having  resolved  on  it  ?  Why,  there  is  the  parable  of  the 
son  who  said  to  his  fatber,  "  I  go  not,"  and  all«rwards  went, 
liie  resolve  of  disobedience  was  made.  Do  we  fancy  that 
it  was  not  in  any  way  reversed  or  cancelled  by  the  change 
of  purpose?  The  comment  of  Christ  is  that  he  (that  son) 
did  the  will  of  his  father.  There  is  no  passage  in  which 
it  is  said  that  the  sin  of  thought  is  equal  to  the  sin  of  act. 
It  is  simply  said  the  sia  of  act  may  be  done  in  thought,  go  far 
as  thought  goes.  Whether  it  is  equivalent  lo  an  act,  I  think 
cntinily  depends,  as  I  said  before,  upon  tbe  question  whether, 
opportunity  and  safety  being  given,  it  is  carried  into  action. 
Whcie  these  are  nut  actually  given  in  this  world,  clearly 
only  God  knows  whctlier  it  would  have  been  carried  into 
act.  Of  course  I  do  not  say  that  the  sin  of  even  resolve 
is  triQing.  I  only  say  that  there  are  many  steps,  and  until 
the  act  of  sin  is  done  there  will  always  remain  one  step 
more  of  turpitude:  except  in  those  cases  to  which  He  so 
oAen  alludes,  where  nothing  but  circumstaoces,  and  not  the 
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heart,  preveoted  tbe  commiesion.  But  thai  would  coovici 
many  a  prude  and  mauy  a  sanctimonious  thing  who  holds 
up  hia  immaculate  hauds  in  pious  astonishment  at  that  which 
lie  would  gladly  do,  if  he  dared.  Nay,  1  do  believe  that 
a  secret  leaniug  towards  the  sin,  and  a  secret  feeling  of 
provocation  and  jealousj  towards  those  who  have  enjojed 
what  lAei/  dare  not,  ties  at  the  bottom  of  half  the  censorious 
Eeal  for  morality  which  we  hear.  I  am  uearly  Kure  it  ia  so 
with  women  in  their  virulence  against  their  own  sex;  Ihey 
feel  malice,  because  they  envy  them.  There  ii  a  marvel* 
lous  touch  of  inspiration  in  "Timon  of  Athens,"  I  think, — 
a  cutting  down  into  the  marrow  of  truth  which  is  perfectly 
startling  in  its  knowledge  of  human  nature.  I  fear  I  can 
scarcely  venture  to  quote  it  I  remember  that,  even  as  a 
hoy,  it  Bet  me  thinking. 

Dr.  Channing's  Hfe  is  full  of  interest,  but  of  a  calm, 
thoughtfal  kind.  He  had  no  adventures;  nor  were  his  in- 
ward struggles,  as  detailed,  at  least,  very  striking.  He  had 
taki^n  immense  pains  with  himself,  but  the  nobler  element 
of  his  nature  was  so  strongly  picdomiuaat,  that  his  life  was 
steady,  continuous  victory,  unmarked  by  any  of  those  partial 
victories  of  evil  which  give  fearful  interest  to  the  lives  o 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  have  fought  their  way  t 
uncommon  excellence.  Tbe  purest  love  for  man,  the  mo 
unconquerable  trust  in  human  nature,  seem  to  have  been 
the  very  basis  of  his  being.  He  was  a  Unitarian,' but  that 
is  a  very  wide  term,  including  a  vast  variety  of  persons 
thinking  very  di&crenlly  on  essentials.  I  can  only  say  that 
I  should  be  very  glad  if  half  of  those  who  recognize  the 

'  hereditary  daima  of  the  Son  of  God  to  worship,  bowed 
down  before  bis  moral  .dignity  with  an  adoration  half  as 
prolbund,  or  a  love  half  as  enthusiastic,  as  Dr.  Channing's. 
I  wish  I,  a  Trinitarian,  loved  and  adored  Him,  and  the 

.  Divine  goodness  in  Him,  anything  near  the  way  in  which 
that  Unitarian  felt.     A  reli^ous  lady  foand  the  bode  on 
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mj  table  a  few  days  ego,  and  wu  borror-stkack.  I  told 
her  that  if  she  and  I  ever  got  to  heaven,  we  should  find 
Dr.  ChanoiDg  rerolving  round  the  central  Light  in  tn  orbit 
JmineaBurably  nearer  than  oun,  almost  invisible  to  lu,  and 
loat  in  a  blaze  of  light  J  which  she  has,  no  doubt,  dul^  reported 
to  the  Brighton  inquisition  for  heretics.  But,  b7-the-by,  I 
ixigan  on  that  yer;  day  to  write  out  the  conveisation.  Here 
it  is,  —  all  incomplete. 

A  lady  called  to-day,  and  when  she  came  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, she  put  her  hand  on  "  Channing's  Memoii-s."  "I 
am  sorry  to  see  you  read  this  book,  Mr.  Robertson."  I  re- 
plied, "  Dr.  Channiug  was  one  of  the  highest  of  hia  speciee. 
For  a  minister  to  refuse  to  read  such  a  book  would  be 
miseraUe.  I  am  not  eo  sensitively  afraid  of  error  as  that. 
I  throw  myself  on  the  Father  of  Lights,  read  all,  and  trust 
that  he  will  answer  a  desire  for  light  An  immoral  book 
I  refnse  to  read,  but  a  book  containing  merely  false  doc- 
trine, or  what  is  supposed  to  be  false,  I  dare  not  refuse  to 
read ;  or  else  I  could  not,  with  any  consistency,  ask  a  fioraan 
Cuibolic  to  read  my  book  of  Froteslant  heresy."  —  But  Dr. 
Clianning  could  not  be  a  good  man,  because  he  did  not 
believe  in  ChrisU" — "Pardon  me,  be  did, — he  loved  Christ. 
I  wish  I  adored  him  half  aa  much  aa  Dr.  Channing  did!"  — 
"  But  he  denied  that  he  adored  Uim<" — "I  cannot  help  that. 
If  the  lowliest  reverence,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  love, 
cunsiitute  adoration.  Dr.  Channing  worshipped  Chriiit.  I 
cure  not  what  a  man  says.  His  homage  was  more  adoring 
tlian  that  of  nine  out  of  ten  who  call  Him  God.  Besides, 
do  you  remember  the  story  of  the  two  sons,  one  of  whom 
said,  *I  go,  sir,'  and  went  not;  the  other  refused  to  go, 
and  went?  What  care  I,  if  Dr.  Channing  adores,  tai/ing 
thut  he  does  not  adore."  She  replied,  "  I  bcUeve  he  adored 
himself  much  more."  I  returned,  "  that  some  passages  in 
bis  IHary  expressed  the  deepest  self-abasement"  —  'Well, 
probably  he  had  a  fai^  ideal;  he  was  mortified  at  not  at- 
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taiaiDg  that  before  the  world."  — "  Do  you  recollecl,"  I  an- 
swered, "  bow  tilt)  Pbarjsees  got  over  a  Bimilar  difficulty 
to  yours?  There  was  a  holy  man  before  them,  aud  because 
Ihcy  could  not  deny  the  beauty  of  bis  deeds,  tbey  found  out 
tliat  they  were  done  from  diabolical  motives,  for  Beelzebub's 
cause.  Take  care ;  do  you  recollect  what  sin  they  com- 
loitied  by  that,  seeing  good,  and  refusing  to  recognize  it  aa 
good  ?  It  Li  a  perilous  thing  to  set  out  with  tbe  assumption 
that  a  doctrine  is  true,  and  thai  all  wbo  do  not  bold  that 
dociriue  are  bad.  Christ  reverses  that  order  of  procedure. 
'  Believe  me  for  the  works'  sake.'  I  would  just  as  soon 
disbelieve  in  God  as  contemplate  a  character  like  Dr.  Chan- 
ning*?,  and  hesitate  to  say  whether  that  was  a  divine  image 
or  not;  whether  God  had  accepted  him  or  not:  whether 
those  deeds  and  that  life  were  the  product  of  evil  or  the 
fruit  of  the  heavenly  Spirit.' 

LVL 

HoraiDber  IS. 
f  am  very  unfit  to  write ;  mach  tired,  dispirited,  and  lone 
ly.  Several  reasons  may  have  contributed  to  this.  The  day 
was  dark  with  fog  and  gloom.  I  spoke  very  badly,  indeed, 
though  fluently,  and  tliis  has  added  a  depressing  sensation  of 
impotency  to  sadness.  I  know  that  it  is  partly  physical ;  that 
I  am  not  myself,  nor  master  of  my  fancies,  and,  therefore,  I. 
will  not  let  my  pen  pour  out  feelings  of  which  I  might  be 
ashamed,  and  which  certainly  I  should  disown  to-morrow.  I 
an)  persuaded  there  are  few  things  morally  so  bad  a^  excite- 
ment of  the  nerves  in  any  way;  nothing,  —  to  borrow  a  mil- 
itary won),  and  use  it  in  a  military  sense,  —  nothing  demoral- 
ises so  mnch  as  excitement.  It  destroys  the  tone  of  the  heart, 
leaves  an  exhaustion  which  craves  stimulus,  and  utterly  unfits 
for  duly.  High-wrought  feeling  must  end  in  wickedness ;  a  life 
of  excitement  as  inseparable  from  a  life  of  vice.  The  opera, 
the  stage,  the  ball-room,  French  literature,  and  irregular  iili9i 
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what  MMt  they  terminate  io  ?  And  I  should  almcet  add,  the 
polpit,  where  the  nervous  system  ia  more  than  ordinarily  sus- 
ceptible. I  can  only  defend  it  on  that  which  I  believe  lo  bo 
the  great  bw  of  our  beioj^  sacrifice,  —  sacrifice  for  others. 
You  can  have  Uttle  idea  of  the  gloomy  thoaghts  vith  which 
I  have  to  struggle  on  many  Sunday  evenings. 

It  is  Keble's  beautiful  hymn  to-night,  on  the  loneliness  of 
the  soul.*  I  have  read  it,  and  tried  to  think  of  what  ideas 
would  be  suggested  in  association  with  the  Geparate  verses. 
Is  it  quite  true  that  no  human  eye  could  be  permitted  safely 
lo  read  all,  and  scan  the  inmost  workings  of  the  heart? 
Would  the  recoil  be,  in  every  ease,  as  he  images  it,  like  a 
mother's  arm  from  a  serpent  coiled  round  her  loved  in&nt? 
I  suppose  it  is  impossible  to  read  with  tenderness  and  mercy. 
Personal  feelings  come  in ;  inability  to  take  in  all  circum- 
stances before  and  after:  we  judge  severely  that  which  is  un- 
congenial with  our  tendencies ;  nay,  even  that  also  which  is 
congenial ;  for  I  fancy  we  dislike  oar  own  feelings  in  another, 
— they  seem  caricatures.  And  yet  I  do  not  quite  agree.  I 
think  there  are  some  minds  and  hearts  which  might  be  safely 
trusted  to  read  all  without  losing  their  respect  and  affection 
for  us.  Doubtless  these  must  be  of  the  very  highest  order. 
I  could  only  name  one  or  two.  I  remember  an  anecdote  of 
Thomas  Scott  having  said  to  his  curate,  who  was  rather  agi- 
tated  on  having  to  preach  before  him,  "  Well,  sir,  why  should 
you  be  afraid  before  me,  when  you  are  not  afrmd  before 
God  ?  "  But  bow  very  easy  it  was  to  answer.  He  had  only 
to  Bay,  God  is  not  jealous,  nor  envious,  nor  censorious;  bo- 
sidea,  God  can  make  allowances 

I  will  do  all  I  can  to  answer  fully  your  deeply  importnnt 
questions.  I  can  answer  them,  for  I  bad  to  find  the  an.swcr 
for  myself  through  much  mental  trial :  whether  it  will  satisfy 
you  I  do  not  know.  But  the  irrationality  of  the  popular 
Brahminical  system  shocked  me,  for  it  is  BrahminicaL  I 
•  TireDty-fonrtb  Snada;  aCler  Trinity. 
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believe  m  the  Atonemeiit  now,  in  a  nobler  sense  than  I  did 
before,  and  also  in  His  Eofferings  for  the  sins  of  men ;  but  not 
chastisement,  or  hell,  as  the^  horribly  call  it,  —  nor  His  Fa- 
ther's wrath. 

Fint,  respecting  his  "  sympathy,"  which  jou  seem  to  think 
represented  as  little  in  my  sermon :  and  yon  speak  of  the 
liilliog  pain  of  fasting.  Recollect,  however,  tiiat  Uie  whjls 
majesty  of  the  temptation  is  destroyed  if  you  understand  it 
literally. 

What  was  the  temptation  F  To  use  Divine  power  to  pru- 
cure  comfort;  to  chooee  abundance  mstead  of  stones;  a  life 
of  ease  instead  of  the  hard  rock  on  which  the  highest  must 
repose  ever  in  this  world.  How  many  houses  would  have 
been  open  to  Him  like  that  of  Bethany,  had  He  chosen !  In- 
stead of  executing  His  mission,  might  He  not  hare  turned 
aside  to  Uve  in  abundance  F  You  must  remember  His  soul 
was  preparing  for  its  work ;  He  was  forecasldng  the  trials  of 
His  life;  His  spirit  was  silently  acquiescing  in  and  recogniz- 
ing Hb  destiny,  and,  one  by  one,  disroissiug  tbe  alternatives 
which  suggested  themselvea, — a  life  of  ease  instead  of  hard- 
ness ;  rashness  and  distrustful  impetaoaity  instead  of  tbe  alow, 
patient  toil  of  years,  and  al^r  that  of  centuries;  homage  to 
the  "splendid  m^esty  of  Wrong";  expediency,  in  some  form 
or  other ;  to  make  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  His  own,  in- 
stuod  of  uncompromising  worship  of  the  good,  —  unless  you 
keep  all  this  in  mind,  of  course  it  is  lidioulous  to  talk  of  anj 
thing  very  divine  in  fasting.  I  only  gave  fasting  as  a  con- 
venient iltustratioQ  of  the  way  in  which  there  might  be  pain 
in  subduing  the  afiections  and  appetites,  and  yet  no  sin ;  how 
He  might  really  suffer  being  tempted,  with  no  tendencies  to 
evil.  But  of  couree,  I  recognized,  and  even  expressly  men- 
tioned, the  suffering  of  the  tempted  human  soul  as  the  far 
more  important  part  of  his  trial.  You  ^y  you  cannot  look 
upon  those  trials  and  tests  as  anything ;  but  have  you  refiect- 
ed  that  that  temptation  was  but  an  image  of  temptatiww 
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which  in  a  thoosand  fbnns  beset  Him  through  Mfe?  Hrv6 
you  thought  what  it  was  for  a  i-eal  raao  to  excogitate  a  coum 
of  action  which  was  new  in  the  world's  history,  aud  steadily 
Iceep  to  it,  in  spite  i^  treachery  and  desertion,  the  apparent 
worthlessness  of  human  nature,  the  ripe  rottenness  at  lhe«ora 
oi'  Uie  nation  whose  blessing  He  was  bent  on  aceom'plLihingP 
Have  you  reflected  how  He  might  have  purchased  life  by  si- 
knee  and  a  very  little  prudent  time-serving;  what  it  is  to  he 
alone,  misunderstood,  and  in  dreadful  sense  of  forsakenness 
at  last  to  feel  that  all  was  failure ;  to  hope  for  human  nature 
in  its  lowest  degradation ;  to  believe  that  man  is  kindied  with 
Deity,  even  in  Jerusalem ;  to  see  a  spark  in  the  worst  outeast 
which  might  become  a  bright  and  blessed  flame;  lo  despair 
of  none ;  to  hope  for  human  nature  even  with  His  last  breath 
on  the  cross,  and  with  the  laughter  of  His  devil-Uke  foes 
rising  to  His  dying  ear? 

Is  there  no  sympathy  here  ?  Are  those  light  tests  ?  Think 
you  He  cannot  sympathize  with  our  worst  sorrows,  who 
shielded  from  scorn  the  broken-hearted  who  oonld  only  smile 
Upon  his  breast:  who  stood  like  a  God  between  their  victim 
and  the  hell-hounds  who  were  baying  for  their  prey,  til]  they 
cowered  at  His  feet  and  slunk  away ;  who  could  forf^ve  a 
coward,  and  select  the  alien  and  hei-etic  as  a  type  of  the 
neighbor  who  is  to  be  loved ;  who  was  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
the  charm  of  womun'e  society  and  its  soothing  gentleness ; 
who  wept  for  U^mpoiarj-  grief;  who  was  coouderate  for  the 
tired  disdples  and  the  hungry  multitude ;  whose  chosen  home 
was  tl)u  house  of  the  publican  and  sinner ;  who  bore  contempt 
with  mnjestic  digniiy,  —  id  that  a  triSe?  who  felt  keenly,  ai. 
His  own  touching  «'ords  witness,  the. pain  of  bomelesSDcss. 
O,  can  you  say  that  Jle  could  not  enter  into  our  worst  sor- 
sows,  or  that  His  trials  were  in  "show  1"  Comprehend  that 
heart,  containing  all  iliitt  was  manliest  and  all  that  was  meet 
womanly.  Thinii  n-hat  you  will,  but  do  not  mistake  Him,  or 
else  yon  will  lose  the  one  great  certainty  to  which,  in  th« 
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midBt  of  the  darkest  doabt,  I  nerer  ceased  to  cling.  —  tlis 
entire  symmetry  und  loveliness,  and  the  unequniled  nobleness 
of  the  humanity  of  tbe  Son  of  Mao,  Ask  ia»  any  questitnia 
-  you  will  on  this,  for  if  iliere  hava  been  a  subject  1  have  pon- 
derud  over  and  believed  in,  it  is  the  mind  and  heart  of  Jesus. 
Do  not  go  to  that  absurd  nonsense  of  mysterious  sufferJDg 
that  cannot  be  comprehended,  —  something  neither  of  cartU 
nor  heaven,  neither  the  affection  of  the  man  nor  the  God,  — 
a  mystery,  and  so  forth,  of  which  the  Bible  says  nothing. 
Alyslerions  enough  tbey  were,  as  the  sufferings  of  the  deepest 
hearts  ever  must  be,  but  mysterious  only  in  this  sense.  Alas  I 
they  arc  intelligible  enough  to  any  one  who  has  ever  conceived 
a  sublime  mission  with  a  worm  heart,  and  felt  courage  and 
tenderness  fail  in  the  idea  of  executing  it ;  intelligible  enough 
for  any  one  who  knows  what  it  is  to  be  wrung  to  the  heart 
by  the  sorrows  and  faults  of  others.  All  that  is  unintelligible 
is  the  decree  of  agony.  To  understand  that,  we  must  first  be 
like  Him, — as  noble,  and  as  loving,  and  as  spotless. 

As  to  the  sacrifice,  —  penalty  and  its  atonement  for  sin,— 
I  will  try  to  take  it  for  my  next  Sunday  subject. 

LVIL 
Mr.  Crabb  Robinson  has  lent  me  a  "  Life  of  Swedenborg," 
which  seems  to  have  impressed  him  greatly.     I  have  been 
rnnning  it  over,  white  at  dinner,  but  can  make  out  nothing, 
escepl  that  Swedenboi^  was  a  man  of  great  geniux,  under 
hallucinations  of  the   intellecL      He  was  very  abstemious, 
singularly  pure  in  life  in  every  way ;  his  chief  beverage  was 
coffee  made  very  sweet,  without  milk;  ha  abstained  during 
.   his  latter  years  from  animal  fooJ,  and  passed  whole  nights 
without  sleep.     He  held  a  perpetual  communion  with  de- 
pnrted  spirits,  but  I  observe  they  were  all  those  whose  lives 
had  impressed  his  imagination,- and,  if  not  men  of  genius,  t- 
eeem  to  have  been  generally  king.'',  dukes,  princesses,  aad*- 
perso&s  of  such  earthly  greatness.    In  some  of  the  quotations 
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there  are  evidently  flashes  of  verj  iotuillTe  genius,  poured 
on  or  inlo  Scriplural  passages.  The  intiiiUous  ai-e  true,  Lut 
they  have  as  little  to  do  with  the  passages  aa  they  have  iviih 
the  Koran ;  and  had  he  been  a  Mahometan,  be  might  have 
BpiriluaUzed  the  Eoran  in  the  same  way.  Ilis  biographer, 
who  is  not  an  admirer,  but  a  blind  idolater  of  him,  takes 
Ibem,  of  oowse,  as  authentic  expositions.  Perceiving  that 
in  themselves  they  are  marvellously  true,  be  takes  for 
granted  that  they  are  the  very  tnilba  presented  and  intended 
by  those  texts. '  One  grand  truth  he  seems  to  have  grasped, 
—  the  fact  of  Divine  Humanity  aa  the  only  poesible  object 
of  man's  worship.  He  had  besides  identified  Jesus  Christ 
with  this  object.  I  have  long  felt  the  former  of  these  posi- 
tions, and  I  am  more  and  more  eatisfi^  of  the  truth  of  the 
latter.  Only  a  human  God,  and  none  other,  must  be  adored 
by  man.  The  important  thing  in  the  worship  is,  that  it  be  a 
Divine,  and  not  a  aensnal  or  even  a  rational  humanity.  I 
extract  a  passage,  which  also  agreeg  with  my  creed,  though 
I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  borrowed  mine  except  from  my 
own  refiection. 

"Sex  is  a. permanent  fact  in  bamao  nature.  Men  are 
men,  and  women,  women,  in  the  highest  heaven  as  here  on 
earth.  The  difference  of  sexes  is  therefore  brighter  and 
more  exquisite  in  proportion  as  the  person  is  high  and  the 
sphere  is  pure.  The  distinc^on  not  only  reaches  to  the  indi- 
vidual, but  it  is,  atomically  minute  besides.  Eve^y  thought 
affection,  and  sense  of  a  male  is  male ;  and  of  a  female,  fem- 
inine. The  smallest  drop  of  intellect  or  will  is  inconvertible 
between  the  sexes.  If  man's,  it  can  never  become  woman's, 
and  vice  vtrti.  The  sexual  distinction  is  founded  upon  two 
radical  attributes  of  God,  —  his  divine  love  and  his  divine 
wisdom,  whereof  the  former  b  feminine  and  the  latter  mas- 
culine. The  union  of  these  in  Hiin  is  tlie  divine  marriage, 
and  the  creation  proceeds  distinctly  from  them,  and  images 
or  aspires  to  a  marriage  in  every  part.  Therefore,  there  ■!« 
manisges  in  beaten,  and  heaven  itself  is  a  marriage." 
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Ho  then  oJdly  reoanoles  this  with  the  test,  « In  beaT«n 
they  neither  marry,"  &c. 

Then  there  are  the  meet  extraordinary  accounts  of  expi- 
ration and  inspiration  of  the  breath ;  the  latter  connecting 
the  thoughts  with  the  earthy ;  the  former,  or  the  retention 
of  the  breath,  which  is  the  same  thing,  connecting  with  the 
spiritual  world.  Swedenborg  declares  that  be  lived  for  hoiira 
without  inspiring,  and  a  host  of  odd  stories  about  divera,  In- 
dian yogies,  people  in  a  trance,  and  the  whole  phenomena  of 
liybemation,  are  alleged  inr  corroboration,  but  I  shall  not  take 
up  your  time  with  those. 

JjYOL  - 

As  I  walked  home  in  my  dragoon  cloak,  I  llionght  tliat  I 
ongfat  to  be  at  this  moment  lying  in  it  at  rest  at  Uoodkee, 
where  the  Third  fought  so  gallantly,  and  where  spots  of 
brighter  green  than  usual  are  the  only  record  to  mark  where 
the  flesh  of  heroes  is  melting  into  its  kindred  dust  agun; 
but  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  a  man  must  reap  as  he  has 
sown.  I  believe  the  spirit  of  exceeding  self-devotion,  as  a 
mere  romantic  instinct,  is  but  folly.  Your  reward  is  the  sat- 
isfaction of  finding  that  you  have  lost  all  and  gained  nothing 
as  well  as  done  nothing.  Tour  thanks  are  reproach  and 
blame,  and  you  begin  to  find,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  wisdom 
and  prudence  alone  can  redeem  even  self-sacrifice  from  the 
worthless  class  of  mere  blind  instincts.  One  man's  instinct 
(s  to  save  his  life,  another's  to  lose  it;  one's  to  get  rid  of  self, 
another's  to  pamper  it ;  one's  to  give  away,  another's  to-save 
up.  These  are  only  instincts  in  themselves  neither  good  nor 
evil,  except  as  guided  by  thought  and  by  being  an  instrument 
of  that,  ennobled 

I  agree  with  and  admire  all  you  say  abont  capital  punish- 
ment I  doubt  its  efficacy  much.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
the  sole,  or  even  chief  end  of  punishment  a  the  reformatio* 
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of  (he  oflWnder.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  lato.  Law  rnlea 
Deity;  and  its  atrfut  majesty  is  above  individual  happinesi. 
That  is  what  Kant  calls  "  the  categorical  imperative,"  that  is, 
a  sense  of  duty  which  commaads  categorically  or  absolutely,— 
not  saying  "it  is  better,"  but  "then  shalt''  Why?  Because 
"  thou  shall,"  that  is  alL  It  is  not  best  to  do  right, — thou 
mail  do  right;  and  the  conscience  that  feels  that,  and  in  that 
vay,  is  the  nearest  to  divine  hamanity.  Not  that  law  was 
made,  like  the  Sabbath,  for  man ;  but  man  wae  made  for  it 
He  is  beneath  it,  a  grun  of  dust  before  it :  it  moves  on,  and 
if  he  will  not  move  before  it,  it  crashes  him :  that  is  all,  and 
that  is  punishment.  I  fancy  that  grand  notion  of  law  is  what 
we  have  lost;  what  we  require  to  get,  before  we  are  in  a 
position  to  discuss  the  question  of  punishment  at  all,  or  to 
iinderatand  what  it  is.  Your  critidsm  on  my  expression, — 
"  vengeance,"  is  just ;  but  wliat  I  meant  was  a  truth,  though 
I  expressed  it  badly:  I  have  tried  to  restate  it  in  what  I 
have  now  said  of  law. 

To-day  I  read  Eeble.*  It  is  singularly  beautifiil  to-day. 
Do  you  observe  the  parallel  which  pervades  it  7  The  rain- 
bow in  the  morning  spoken  of  in  stanza  two,  and  that  of  the 
evening  iir  stanza  six,  are  taken  as  the  types  of  life:  The 
proverb  is :  — 


The  reason  of  this  is,  that  a  rainbow  in  die  morning,  being 
always  opposite  the  eon,  must  be  in  the  west:  the  rain  is 
fitlling  there  therefore,  and  that  is  the  rainy  quarter;  at  night 
it  must  be  raining  in  the  east,  from  which  quarter  not  mudt 
nun  is  to  be  expected. 

I  fancy  Keble's  observation  is  quite  correct  in  reference  to 
charactet  The  kindling  eye,  &c.,  betray  the  child  of  im- 
pulse and  vivid  emoticm,  which  are  so  frequently  found  dis- 
id  from  principle,  and  most  truly,  I  think,  he  describes 
•  Twnit7-firih  Snaitey  after  Trinity. 
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Bucli  a  man's  life,  "  dawnings  gay,  bright  Doons  of  bqd  and 
Bhoner." 

I  titink  the  pastor  was  quile  right  to  sigh  over  such  a  child. 
'Philip  Van  Artevelde  has  the  same  idea: — 

Her  dswTi 

Wa*  bright  with  Banbeimi,  ttbence  is  dnwn 
A  inro  prognostic  Ihnt  the  da y 
Will  not  nnotouded  pasi  uvay. , 

Bright  Etmrise,  —  euneet  dark,  mixed  with  douda,  sorrow, 
and  nncertaiutf.  The  other  character  is  the  Eafeet,  the  sur- 
.  est,  and,  in  the  end,  the  most  blessed, — when  the  calm, 
steady,  humble  inquiring  heart  feels  the  beam  of  everlasting 
Truth  and  mild  Love  burst  upon  it  in  the  serenity  of  life's 
evening,  the  rainbow  of  hope  throwing  its  tinted  arch  over  the 
feebleness  of  declining  yeara.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  true 
insight  into  character  and  destiny.  And  yet,  looking  over  the 
diUdren  of  a  family,  hoiv  nine  parents  out  of  ten  would 
reverse  that  prophecy,  and  anticipate  success  and  happiness 
from  the  radiant  one,  suffering  the  other  to  fall  unnoticed  into 
the  background.  I  believe  that  life  always  falsifies  thit  esii- 
mate.  The  rainbow  child  is  soon  quenched  in  tears  and 
darkness.  The  great  men  in  neariy  all  departments  of  ex- 
istence have  been  the  dunces  of  the  nursery  and  the  school* 
room.  "The  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  fiiBL"  How 
the  deeper  inspiration  reverses  the  prophecy  of  semblances  I 
How  precious  in  the  sight  of  God  those  qualities  are  of  which 
we  tbink  of  almost  meanly,  —  plodding  habits,  meekness  of 
heart,  sense  of  dependence ;  and  how  almost  of  the  nature 
of  curses  of  what  we  call  "gifts"  are,  —  beauty,  brilliancy, 
sensitiveness,  feeling;  things,  by  the  way,  which  are  almost 
always  connected  with  selfiahne^  in  some  way  or  another, 
und,  therefore,  sown  with  the  seeds  of  misery  and  failure. 
Quite  right,  Eeble,  teach  ns  realities,  and  not  semblances, — 
to  see  things  as  God  sees  them,  and  in  the  spirit  of  true  poe- 
try, propbelic  of  results.  Tliat  is  a  very  graceful  little  poem, 
and  deeply  true. 
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LIX. 

My  Advent  lectures  befia  next  week.  I  begin  to  bnefly 
replj"  to  your  letter. 

Kobeepierre's  theory  of  the  abolition  of  llie  punishment  of 
desth  connected  with  hU  subsequent  atrocities  never  stAnled 
me.  He  never  could  Imve  understood  Portia's  refusal  to  put 
even  Shylock  to  death  illegally.  The  eternal  sanctions  of 
Law  were  unintelligible  to  him.  The  trauegression  of  Law 
was  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  human  life,  and,  as  you  might 
have  expected,  human  life  waa  a  tdlle  in  comparison  with  a 
theory  of  his  own.  I  ahbuld  always  anticipate  that  the  rig- 
orous expounder  of  law  would  be  the  one  to  be  able  to  say 
most  exquisitely  in  practice:  "The  quality  of  mercy  is  not 
strained."  Did  that  rigor  and  mercy  in  Portia's  character 
ever  strike  you  as  e^  union  no  leas  beautiful  than  true?  And 
I  should  expect  that  a  sentimeutal  tenderness  for  life  which 
ia  blind  to  the  majesty  of  law,  would  be  exactly  the  temper- 
ament that  could  be  cruel  when,  not  law,  but  itself,  waa  inter- 
fered with.  It  spares  to  gratify  its  own  feelings:  it  will  not 
shrink  from  saying  200,000  aristocrats  nlust  die^if  its  feeling 
demands  the  sacrifice.  A  severe  view  of  Right,  even  if 
somewhat  too  severe,  would  have  saved  Robespierre  from 
that.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  objection  to  aan- 
guinary  punishment  ia  necessarily  aenUmental,  nor  that  it 
betrays  obtuseness  to  the  perception  of  the  Absolute  Imper- 
ative within  the  conscience.  I  only  mean  that  very  of^en  it 
ia  so,  and  that  tendemeas  to  evil  may  be  vpected  to  precede 
a  violent  outburat  of  evil.  As  I  aaid  lately,  —  "tempted, 
yet  without  ain,"  therefore  we  go  boldly  to  find  mercy.  The 
tender  merues  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.  For  oil  thia,  haw- 
ever,  Robespierre's  view  may  have  been  right,  though  wrong 
in  him;  a  little  more  sense  of  law  and  of  wrong  might  have 
made  him  a  defender  of  capital  puniahmenl.  Perhaps  it 
great  deal  more  might  have  brought  him  in  a  vast  circle  back 
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to  the  same  point  of  mercy  again.  Extremes  meet ;  and  1 
think  Lamailinc's  statement  a  powerful  one :  "  Le  mojen  Ic 
plus  efficace  de  d^honorer  le  meurtre  est  d'en  montrer  par 
U  loi  uae  sainte  horreor." 

The  admin  UtratioD  of  the  communion  to  the  mnnlerer  baa 
always  appeared  lo  me,  in  every  sense,  a  ghastly  mockery. 
A  minister  of  the  gospel  of  forgiveness  goes  to  the  ciiminal 
with  a  message  that,  at  least,  appears  singularly  inconsistent. 
The  chaplain,  in  Mn.  Manning's  case,  I  think,  outraged  aD 
decency ;  nor  do  I  see  how,  in  any  case,  it  is  justifiable,  when 
the  man,  up  to  the  very  last  fortnight,  by  pleading  "not 
guilty,"  has  remained  impenitent  Better  leave  the  whole  in 
uncertainty  for  the  next  world  j  but  the  practice,  I  fancy,  re- 
tains a  lingering  trace  of  the  magical  views  of  the  sacrament. 
All  this,  however,  is  a  digression,  for  I  was  allading  to  the 
apparent  inconsistency  of  patting  a  tnao  to  death  after  bring- 
ing to  him  words  of  mercy.  Queen  Elisabeth's  "  God  may 
•  have  mercy  on  you,  I  never  can,"  and  then  a  last  deadly 
shake.  Woald  it  not  have  been  almost  superhuman  to  for- 
give, when  a  woman  found  that  by  diabolical  malice  she  had 
been  induced  to  irrecoverably  slay  the  man  who  loved  her  lo 
the  last  Only  fancy  the  rush  of  such  an  agony !  "  It  cannot 
be  undone,  and  there  lies  the  fiend  who  did  it."  I  fear  I 
could  scarcely  have  said,  "God  may  forgive  you."  It  is  in 
the  demand  for  such  superhuman  efibrts  aa  these  that  Chris- 
tianity appears  sublime.  Looking  into  my  own  heart,!  think 
I  could  forgive  the  deadliest  wrong  done  to  myself.  I  do  not 
think  I  could  foi^ve  one  who  had  diabolically  done  a  wrong 
to  one  I  loved,  or  wilfully  made  me  commit  a  wrong  towards 
that  one  which  was  irreparable.  As  usual  I  ask  how  would 
He  have  felt?  the  latter  case  was  impossible  to  Him;  as  to 
the  former,  I  only  know  that  His  language  towards  tlioao 
who  crushed  the  weak,  and  in  cold  blood  slew  the  innocent, 
was  not  mild.  Thet  "huw  what  they  did."  Did  the  last 
prayer  inelude  them?     Whether  the  la^t  confession  of  tiifl 
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dyitif  conntefls  mjgbt  have  toached  pity,  I  do  not  know ;  bnt 
one  could  have  hardl}'  helped  feeling,  it  is  too  late,  tbb  dealh- 
bed  remorse. 

"  Le  mjnt^re  de  I'exiBtence,  c'eet  le  rapport  de  dob  errenn 
avec  noa  peiaeB." 

Do  you  not  nndentand  that?  It  ia  the  kind  of  connection 
wtiich  is  the  niTSter;.  Crime  is  less  aeverelj  treated  than 
error.  A  weakness  of  the  heart  prodacee  more  misery,  mora  ' 
botii  to  self  and  others,  and  is  more  severely  chastised  than  a 
deliberate  widcedne^s.  It  has  often  made  me  ponder.  Look 
at  weak  Eli,  only  a  little  too  indulgent.  The  result,  —  a  couu' 
try's  dishonor  and  defeat,  two  profligates,  a  death-bed  of  a 
widow  and  mother  on  which  despair  sits,  and  the  death  ef  a 
wretched  old  man,  for  whom  it  would  have  been  a  mercy  if 
his  neck  had  been  broken  before  bis  heart.  Then,  aguin, 
Pilate,  only  irresolution,  —  the  result,  the  ruin  of  the  Holiest 
My  only  solution  of  the  mystery  is  this.  The  hardening 
efiects  of  sin,  which  save  from  pain,  are  worse  judgments 
than  the  sharpest  suffering.  Anguish  is,  I  am  more  and  more 
sore,  corrective;  hardness  has  in  it  no  Hope.  Which  would 
you  choose  if  you  were  compelled  to  make  a  choice  ?  —  the 
torture  of  a  dividing  limb  graJiulating  again,  end  by  the  very 
torture  giving  indications  of  life,  or  the  painlessness  of  mor- 
tification ;  the  worst  throb  from  the  surgeon's  knife,  or  ossifi- 
cation of  the  heart?  In  the  spiritual  world  the  paogs  of  the 
most  exquisite  sensitiveness  cut  to  the  quick  by  the  sense  of 
fault  and  aching  almost  hopelessly,  but  leaving  conscience 
still  alive,  and  aspiration  stiQ  uncrughed,  or  the  death  of  every 
remnant  of  what  is  good,  the  ossification  of  the  soul,  the 
painless  extinction  of  the  moral  being,  its  very  self?  Tliis 
is  my  reply  to  myself.  The  whole  mystery  of  pain  has  been 
unravelling  itself  to  my  heart  gradually,  and  now  that  I  have 
got  a  clew,  the  worse  than  Cretan  labyrinth  turns  out  to  be 
harmonious  and  beautiful  arraiigement,  so  that  the  paths 
which  are  still  unexplored,  I  can  now  believe  a  part  of  th« 
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Hme  plan.  Fain  baa  long  ceased  to  be  an  nninle11igibl«  mys 
terj  to  me.  Agon;  and  anguisb,  —  0,  in  tbese,  fur  more 
than  in  eunehine,  I  can  read  a  meaning  and  believe  in  infinite 
Love  1  Goodoess  ia  better  than  happineaa ;  and  if  pain  be 
the  minister  of  goodneaa,  I  can  aee  tbat  it  is  a  proof  of  Love 
to  debar  happiness;  nor  am  I  moved  from  this  coaviaion  hy 
exceptional  caies,  by  perceiving  that  Bometimes  the  result 
seema  oppoaice,  or  by  seeing  that,  as  in  the  bmte  creation,  it 
falla  in  apparent  wantonness,  without  any  result  beyond  auf- 
fenng.  I  am  ao  certain  that  all  ia  right,  that  nothing  of 
this  kind,  mental  or  physical,  diaturba  me.  I  know  that  the 
heart,  like  the  wound,  must  bleed  till  the  wound  has  cleansed 
itself  by  its  own  blood.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  blood 
will  dry.  The  question  of  the  final  removal  i^  moral  evil 
and  its  apparent  inevitable  necessity  beyond  even  infinite 
power  to  remove,  is  a  far  heavier  weight  and  darker  shadow 
on  my  heart,  but  I  have  an  answer  to  that  too. 

Tou  say  you  do  not  think  it  was  so  difficult  for  OnrLord, 
if  he  knew  it  was  only  to  last  three  years.  First  of  all, 
time  is  not  measured  by  years;  (he  intense  heart  throws 
centuries  into  an  hour.  Successian  of  thoughts,  instead  of 
doll  repetition  of  a  monotone,  might  make  three  years  of 
iacalcalable  length.  Then,  besides,  remember  it  ia  a  Man, 
oat  of  the  resources  of  His  human  mind,  pondering  over,  re- 
cognizing, and  resolving  on  a  plan  alone,  which  was  new 
in  the  world's  history,  an  untried  battle  with  the  worldly 
prindple  in  its  manifold  manifestations.  Only  three  years! 
Yes!  but  try  to  resolve  on  a  plan, — thtreareten  tboueand 
possible  to  you,  —  a  plan  for  the  country's  good,  which  will 
involve,  I  do  not  say  death,  but  great  hardships  in  the  toeth 
of  all  the  conventions  of  society,  and  with  the  probability 
of  having  it  said  by  your  own  relation,  ns  it  was  add  of  Him, 
"He  ia  beside  Himself."  Keep  to  it  unflinchingly,  until 
you  can  say  in  the  very  hour  of  failure,  triumphantly,  "  It 
is  finished  1 "    Only  try  that  in  a  small  way,  and  then  uy, 
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three  years  are  nothing.  —  No,  DOChing  when  they  aro  Aodo, 
for  tlie  years  go  fast;  but  recollect  the  mioutes  move  slow. 

A  propot  of  the  measurement  of  time,  I  remember  two 
pretty  lines  of  Moultrie:  — 

I  tind  i  boy,  ■  third  aveat  boy;  hi(  >ge  t  curnot  tell, 

For  tbaj'  rackoo  not  by  jtm  or  monthi  wlura  be  ii  gooe  to  dwsIL 

I,X, 

Mncb  of  the  beaatj  that  is  laid  to  Shakespeare's  cbai^ 
is  too  far-fetched  to  have  heen  intended  by  him.  Mrs.  Jame> 
SOD  errs  in  this  respect,  and  so  do  the  Germans.  In  an 
article  in  Biackwood,  years  ago,  replete  with  hnmor,  I  recol-* 
lect  these  words,  "And  she,"  as  the  poet  pathetically  ex- 
pre^es  it,  "did  so."  Such  crimes  do  with  Shakespeare  just 
as  Snedenboi^  with  the  Bible,  —  inform  it  with  themselves 
and  their  awn  sentiments  and  philosophy  ;  or,  as  the  wolf  did 
with  Baron  Munchausen's  horse,  began  at  his  tail  and  ate 
into  him  uotjl  the  baron  drove  the  wolf  home,  harnessed 
in  tlie  akin  of  the  horse.  Certainly  Shakespeare  was  "a 
milliou-miuded  man,"  if  he  was  conscious  of  the  innumerable 
philosophies  and  psychological  troths  which  his  million  cntics 
hnve  found  in  every  trifling  word  and  sentence.  I  am  heretic 
enough  to  think  that  Shakespeare  was  mind  and  dust,  and 
that  he  can  be  very  low  and  gross.  Horace  ventured  to 
opiue  that  now  and  then  Homer  nodded  a  titile;  he  said  it 
in  a  very  gentlemanly  way,  —  for  the  friend  of  Maecenas 
was  a  perfect  gentleman,  —  but  I  have  no  doubt  he  was 
reckoned  a  heretic  for  saying  it.  What  I  admire  in  Shake- 
speare, however,  is  that  his  loves  are  all  human,  —  uo  earth- 
li[iess  hiding  itself  from  itself  in  sentimental  transcendental- 
ism,—  no  loves  of  the  angels,  which  are  the  least  angelio 
things,  I  believf?,  that  floiit  in  the  clouds,  though  they  do 
look  down  upon  mortal  feelings  with  contempt,  just  &>  the 
Uack  volumes  of  smoke  which  issue  from  t!«  long  chinmoy 
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of  a  manufactory  might  brood  verj  subtimely  over  the  town 
which  they  blackeu,  and  fancy  tliemgelveg  far  moro  ethereal 
than  ihoBo  vapors  which  steam  up  from  the  earth  by  day 
and  night  Tet  these  are  pure  water,  aod  those  are  desdned . 
to  condense  in  black  soot.  So  are  the  transcendentalisms 
of  affection.  Shakespeare  is  healthy,  true  to  Humanity  in 
this;  and  for  that  reason  I  pardon  him  even  hie  earthly 
coarseness.  Tou  always  know  that  yoa  are  on  an  earth 
which  has  to  be  refined,  instead  of  floating  in  the  empyrean 
with  wings  <^  wax.  Therein  he  is  immeasurably  greater 
than  Shelley.  Shelleyism  is  very  sublime,  sublimer  a  good 
deal  than  God,  for  God's  world  is  all  wrong,  and  Shelley  is 
all  right,  —  much  purer  than  Christ,  for  Shelley  can  criti- 
cise  Christ's  heart  and  life, —  nevertheless,  Shelleyism  is  only 
atmospheric  profligacy,  to  coin  a  Uontgomeryism.  I  believe 
this  to  be  one  of  Shakespeare's  most  wondrous  qualities,— 
the  huraanity  of  his  nature  and  heart  There  ts  a  spirit 
of  sunny  endeavor  about  him,  and  an  acquieecence  in  things 
as  they  are,  —  not  incompalible  with  a  cheerful  resolve  to 
make  them  betl«r,  which  I  trust  will  be  good  for  yoor  mind. 
Mine  wants  it  much.  I  speak  bitterly  of  transcendental- 
ism,  for  it  is  the  rock  on  which  I  split;  and  I  do  not  believe 
either  in  ils  osefVilnesB  or  its  heavenliaess. 


A  sunny,  cheerful  view  of  life,  —  resting  on  truth  and 
fact,  coexisting  with  practical  aspiration  ever  to  make  things, 
men,  and  self,  better  than  they  are,  —  that,  I  believe,  is  the 
true  healthful  poetry  of  existence.  All  other  poetry  of 
feeling,  however  delicate  aod  beauliftil,  is  only  sickly;  the 
mawkish  feeling,  which  sees  more  beauty  iii  unnatural  Con- 
■nmptioQ  than  in  the  ruddy  glow  of  exercise. 
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LXI. 


1  have  got  Schlegel,  and  meaa  to  master  all  that  lie  has 
Mud  of  SbakeepetiTe.  Spare  momenta  of  time  I  occupy  in 
Btadjing  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Certainly  it  ia  the  moet 
Gxquii-ite  embodiment  of  the  master-feeling  that  was  ever 
made.  I  shall  have  much  to  e&j  about  it  eood.  But  one 
thing  atrikes  me  in  a  view  of  the  whole,  —  how  very  masterly 
the  representation  is  of  the  unrelenting  way  in  which  con- 
sequences follow  acts  in  this  world.  A  clandestine  inamage 
and  a  revengeful  duel,  —  the  results  are  a  double  death. 
And  that  is  not  all.  Circumstances  mingle  with  all  liuman 
ads;  they  are  partly,  as  it  would  seem,  necessitated,  or,  at 
least,  excused  by  peculiarity  of  position.  There  is  no  act 
which  has  not  its  excuse  and  its  apparent  inevitableness. 
Ordiuary  writers  tag  a  moral  to  their  tale ;  as  Miss  Edge- 
worth  doet,  —  which  peeps  out  in  every  page:  "If  he  ha.1 
acted  so,  then."  dec,  but  the  moral  of  life  is  not  forced  upon 
you  in  this  way;  it  is  complicated,  perplexing,  and  requires 
study  to  find  out  Nay,  you  may  find  fifty  mortils  iusti-ad 
of  the  moral  of  life's  tragedy ;  and  in  this  way  Shakespeare 
paints.  Partly  circumstance,  partly  fault,  partly  what  irt 
iiscif  is  beautiful,  lead  to  the  catastrophe.  Not  one  simple 
cause,  but  many  causes  intertwined,  made  np  the  shot  web 
of  hb  tragedy,  as  of  life.  And  yet,  as  unrelentingly  as  in 
life,  the  sOTtow  comes  to  blight  it  ^1.  Situated  os  they 
were,  a  Montague,  and  a  Capulet,  could  they  be  severely 
blamed  for  marrying?  Situated  as  Komeo  was,  hia  friiind 
killed  for  him,  could  he  refuse  Tybalt's  challenge?  And 
yet  these  double  errors,  the  results  themselves  of  the  bults 
Af  others,  not  wholly  blameless,  yet  not  unmixedly  culpable, 
r^owly  and  surely  bring  on  the  end. 

There  are  three  great  principle?  in  life  which  veave  its 
varjiand  woof,  apparently  incompatible  with  each  other,  yet 
'!iey  harmonize,  and,  in  th&z  blending,  create  this  strange 
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.  life  of  ours.  The  first  is,  uur  fate  is  m  our  owe  lianda,  and 
our  blessedness  and  misery  is  the  exact  result  of  our  own 
acts.  Tlie  second  is,  "There  is  a  diviuity  that  shapes  oui 
ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we  will."  The  tbii-d  is,  "  The  race 
is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong";  but  time 
ind  chance  happen(eth)  to  them  all.  Acddent,  ^uman 
will,  the  shaping  will  of  Deity :  these  things  make  up  life. 
Or  rather,  perhaps,  we  see  a  threefold  causality  from  some 
defect  in  our  spiritual  eyesight.  Could  we  see  as  He  sees, 
all  would  be  referable  to  one  prindple  which  would  oontain 
them  all;  as  the  simple,  single  law  of  gravitation  embraces 
the  complex  phenomena  of  tlie  universe ;  and  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  pressing  the  eyeballs  so  as  to  destroy  their 
united, impression,  you  may  ace  all  things  double.  Shake- 
speare paints  man  instead  of  writing  moral  tales.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  moral  in  what  he  writes,  as  there  must  be  in  all 
that  is  true ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  ask  what  was  the  lesson  he 
meant  to  inculcate.  He  meant  none,  I  fancy.  He  merely 
meant  to  say..  "  There,  there  are  men  and  women.  Under 
such  circumstances,  such  beings  would  act  so,  and  such  would 
be  the  consequences."  How  much  more  instructive  tlian 
history,  which  is  merely,  except  in  mere  annals,  events 
grouped  in  the  connection  in  which  the  historian  sees  theni^ 
not  in  which  they  occurred,  unless  he  be  a  man  as  gifted 
as  Shakespeare.  Hence  history  is  merely,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  Mr.  Hume's  or  Mr.  Gibbon's  theory 
substantiated  by  a  dry  romance,  until  Mr.  Somebody  Else 
comes  and  writes  the  romance  in  bis  way,  the  facts  being 
pliable,  and  equally  available  for  both.  Accordingly,  Mit' 
lord's  "  History  of  Greece "  is  aristocratical  principles  de- 
monstrated from  Grecian  history,  and  Connop  Thiilwall's 
is  democratical  principles  proved  from  the  same  facte,  and 
Alison's  history  is  "Mr.  Wordy's  accoiml  of  the  French 
revolution  in  twenty  volumes,  written  lo  show  that. Provi- 
dence was  always  on  the  side  of  the  Tories,"  as  Coningsby'a 
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Eciead  aaaured  faim.  I  do  believe  tliere  was  great  wiMom 
in  Marlborough's  sajiag,  that  the  only  English  history  he 
knew,  or  that  was  worth  knowing,  was  that  writlen  by  Sbake- 
epeare,  for  Shakespeare  does  not  give  facts  as  they  oocurred, 
—  no,  but  he  ^tbs  ideal  facta,  uoce  the  fads  cannot  be  got  at. 
You  like  to  hear  of  my  work  and  its  success.  Dr.  K  — — 
was  exfO'esBtng  surprise  at  the  thoughtfulneas  and  freslineM 
of  last  Sunday's  sermon,  which  you  have  seen,  and  tailing 
-  me  of  the  slow  and  silent  results  of  my  teaching  in  reroln- 
tionizing  long  habits  of  thought,  life,  &o.  I  remarked,  that 
what  surprised  me  most  was,  that  I  had  been  lefl  so  long 
unmolested,  in  spite  of  great  grumbling  dissatisfaction,  and 
almost  pereonal  hatred.  He  said,  "  I  can  tell  you  the  reason. 
Tou  preach  positively  instead  of  negatively ;  you  state  truths 
which  they  cannot  deny;  they  can  only  talk  of  tendencies, 
consequences,  &c. ;  they  can  only  say  it  is  dfuigerons,  they 
dare  not  say  it  is  false ;  if  you  were  once  to  preach  defun- 
Bively  or  controversially,  it  would  be  all  over  with  you,  and 
it  would  do  your  heart  and  mind  harm  besides ;  but  every 
one  sees  that  yon  have  a  message  and  a  truth  to  establish ; 
you  set  up  your  truth,  and  they  are  dismayed  to  find,  if  that 
he  true,  their  view  is  knocked  down,  but  you  did  not  knock 
it  down."  These  were  not  his  words,  but  the  substance  of 
what  he  said,  and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  it  is  not  untrue. 
He  told  me  that  more  than  one  clergyman  had  said  to  him, 

"  I  think  exactly  what  Mr.  R said,  but  I  should  not  dare 

to  sny  it  publicly."  A  Scotch  gentleman  remarked  to  another 
person,  "  Why,  Irving  was  turned  out  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land for  saying  one  tenth  part  of  what  Mr.  R said  oo 

Sunday  of  the  human  nature  of  GhrisL  Wtftt  a  happy  thing 
it  b  that  the  Cbui*ch  of  England  is  too  divided  lo  unite  in 
exterminating  him."  *  Meanwhile  I  go  on,  resolving  to  be 
at  least  tnie.     I  feel  no  ceiWn  tenure  of  anything  or  any 
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one.  I  Eun  prepared,  at  a  moment's  DOlica,  to  find  the  whc^ 
break  up  with  a  crash,  as  fine  sunimei'  wea^ther  ends  in  ft 
storm,  the  forces  for  which  had  been  slowly  collecting  in  the 
sDDshioe  for  weeks,  —  a&j,  were  the  sunshine  itself.  I  think 
I  partly  know  what  He  felt  in  knowing  that  the  crowds  Ha 
addressed  contained  the  Fhariseea  lying  in  watt,  and  yet  went 
on.  This  is  my  feeling.  I  command  crowds,  —  I  have  not 
hearts. 

LXIL 

My  seas ,  —  My  prediction  was  right;   yesterday 

morning  rose  with  all  the  irost  gone,  and  to-day  it  is  raining 
fast,  and  the  sky  is  dense  with  clouds. 

I  have  been  writing  lately  on  the  subject  of  Keble's  lines.* 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  paid  ikr 
more  attention  than  we  have  to  that  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  hymn,  —  the  treatment  of  penitence.  She  has  more 
power  to  soothe,  because  she  dwells  chiefly  on  that  which  is 
the  most  glorious  element  in  the  nature  of  God, — Love. 
Whereas  Protestantism  fixes  attention  more  on  that  wtuch  is 
the  strongest  principle  in  the  bosom  of  man,  —  Faith.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Church  of  Rome  treats  the  penitent  by  moving 
npresentations  which  touch  the  heart  Protestantism  would 
do  BO  by  an  appeal  to  the  intellect,  assuring  you  that  if  you 
will  only  believe,  the  whole  pain  has  been  suffered  for  you. 
When  yoQ  state  your  mis^vings,  on  perceiving  that  many  of 
the  penal  consequences  of  faults  follow  transgression,  in  Spite 
of  faith,  the  reply  is  —  "  Yes,  in  this  world ;  but  in  the  next 
all  the  consequence  are  remitted."  Now  this  appeal  to  the 
intellect  leaves  the  intellect  to  its  own  Bunnises.  Why  re- 
mitted there  if  not  herel  on  what  principle,  and  bow  proved? 
If  no  faith  will  save  a'  drunken  man  from  ddiriwn  tremeni, 
where  is  the  proof  that  it  will  shield  biffi  from  other  conse- 
quences hereafter?  You  are  then  referred  to  the  Atonementi 
•  ^rmn  fi>r  Saaitj  out  b«fbi«  Adnol. 
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■nd  informed  in  evangelical  metapbysics  that  infinite  atn  de- 
manded nn  inliniw  Bucriiicc ;  lliat  the  infinite  sacrifice  having 
been  paid,  it  wilt  be  unjust  to  puni^ih  you  again.  Odc«  more 
the  intellect  replies, — "But  I  am  punished;  and  if  eternal 
punishment  would  be  ui^ust,  temporal  puniehment  is  also ; 
the  whole  penaltj  ia  not  paid,  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  admira- 
tion of  the  dever  scheme,  the  heart  will  have  its  dire  misgiv- 
ings." It  agpeara  to  me  that  Protestantism  throws  upon  the 
inlellect  the  work  of  healing  which  can  only  be  performed 
by  the  heart.  It  comes  with  its  parchment  "signed,  sealed, 
and  delivered,"  making  over  heaven  to  you  by  a  legal  bond, 
^ves  its  receipt  in  full,  makes  a  debtor  and  creditor  account, 
dears  up  the  whole  by  a  most  business-like  arrangement:  — 

Ca.  Da.      -        . 


And  when  this  Shylock-like  a^ir  with  the  scales  and 
weights  is  concluded,  it  bids  you  be  sure  that  the  most  rigor- 
ous justice  and  savage  cruelty  can  want  no  inore.  Where- 
upon selfishness  shrewdly  casts  up  the  account,  and  says, 
"Audited!"  "I  am  safe."  N^y,  it  even  has  a  gratitude  to 
Him  who  has  borne  The  pain  instead;  a  very  low  kind  of 
atfection ;  the  same,  diflfering  only  in  degree,  which  young 
Feel  felt  for  Byron  when  he  volunteered  to  accept  half  the 
blows  which  n  young  tyrant  was  administering.  The  lot'e 
which  is  only  gratitude  for  escape  from  pain  is  a  very  poor 
love.  It  does  not  open  tlie  heart  wide,  and,  nccordingly, 
basing  his  hopes  only  on  a  quid  pro  quo,  a  sinner's  punitcnco 
is  half  selfish,  and  has  rarely  in  it  any  of  that  glorious  aban- 
don which,  whetlier  wisely  directed  or  not,  h:i3  so  niai'ked 
the  Soman  penitence,  and  which  we  explain  away  by  saying 
it  is  work  done  to  win  heaven  by  merit.     The  Protestant 
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[wnitent,  i/ the  system  sacM^eeds,  repents  in  his  arm-cIiBir, 
and  docs  no  noble  deed  Buch  aa  boundless  luve  could  alone 
inspire ;  he  reforms,  aod  is  veiy  glad  tbat  broken-hearted  re- 
morse is  distrust  of  God,  becomes  a  prosaic  Pharisee,  and 
patronizes  missionary  societies,  and  is  all  safe,  which  ia  tlie 
one  great  point  in  lue  religion. 

The  sentiment  in  Keble's  last  stanza  is  a  true  one,  —  ibc 
"scattered  fragments  love  can  glean," — and  it  seems  to  ine 
the  idea  I  have  been  laboring  for  the  last  two  or  tliree  Sun- 
days to  bring  out  is  the  real  cause  of  the  difficulty, — does 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  save  me  from  the  consequences  pf  my 
sin  ?  That  question  has  two  meanings ;  it  may  imply,  docfl 
it  break  the  connection  between  my  un  and  its  natural  result, 
—  pain,  &c?  For  instance,  will  it  allow  the  spendthrifl  to 
remain  rich  aOer  ho  has  squandered  all  away, —  will  it  give 
back  time  lo^t  lo  the  idle  man?  The  reply  to  that  is,  No. 
Look  to  its  oi)eration  here.  Moat  assuredly  it  leaves  all  the 
natural  results  in  their  unalterable  order  of  sequence. 

But  the  question  may  mean,  —  Does  the  sacrifice  save  me 
from  that  which  is  worse  than  all  pain,  the  feeling  of  God's 
wraih,  tlie  Sf^Dse  of  banishment  from  the  presence  of  His 
.beauty  and  His-  love  ?  The  reply  to  that  is,  It  does.  Real- 
ize the  spirit  of  the  Cross,  —  the  aorrender  of  self-will  in 
love, —  feel,  that  is,  believe,  that  God  is  love;  in  all  the 
sharpest  suSering  feel  that,  and  do  you  then  ask  if  hell  can 
be  your  portion  ?  Can  love  endure  hell?  pain?  yes;  agony? 
yes;  He  did,  —  hell,  never.  That  is,  you  are  redeemed, — 
redeemed  by  love  from  remorse,  from  the  dispositiun  to  re- 
peat wtong.  fi'om  the  sense  of  God's  displeasure ,  and  the 
pain  you  bear  is  not  taken  away,  but  is  traiismuu  d.  Tbo 
spirit  in  which  you  bear  it  makes  all  the  dilft-rence;  it 
changes  it  from  penal  fire  into  wise,  loving,  coinciivo  disci- 
pline;  nay,  makes  it  even  ihe  means  by  its  \(.rj  present 
8liaq)ne*f,  of  saving  from  future  ti  vn^igrcs  lou  mil  conae- 
fuenUy  from  future  pain;  and  even  the  pain  itself  has  a 
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teiiden<7,  by  the  alow  and  healing  results  of  time,  ro  near 
out  auil  to  become,  like  iho  memory  of  the  Iobc,  a  sweet  and 
blessed  melancholy,  passiog  into  eren  deep  joy.  The  whole 
quesiioD  is,  from  what  are  we  redeemed,  —  from  the  penal 
consequenoes  or  moral  oonsequences  of  guilt?  I  answer 
from  the  moral,  and  through  them  eventually  from  the  peiral  i 
but  only  the  appropriation  of  the  Spirit  <d  the  Cross  re- 
deems. Love  transniDtoa  alL  This  seems  to  me  the  answer 
to  your  question  of  some  days  back,  when  you  asked  about 
being  »aved,  and  yet  suffering.  I  reply,  salvation  is  good- 
ness, humbleness,  love.  He  who  has  them,  hot  will  be,  but 
is  saved,  and  all  pun  only  makes  him  nobler,  and  gives  him 
s  higher  heaven.  If  he  says,  "  How  unfair  that  I  should 
suffer  pain,"  it  either  shows  that  be  is  not  yei  saved,  for  ho 
is  living,  not  in  love  and  trust,  but  suspecting  God,  or  else  it 
is  equiiUent  to  saying,  "  My  soul  can  be  made  divine  with- 
out suffering,"  which  is  just  about  as  wise  as  to  say  we  can 
have  serene  summers  and  heat  without  lightniog. 

Lxni. 

Mt  de^r , —  I  am  very  tired.  I  could  scarcely  In- 
struct my  class  to-day ;  I  have  been  so  languid,  that  you  must 
not  be  surprised  if  this  letter  exhibits  in  its  replies  the  traces 
of  a  jaded  mind  that  cannot  grasp  its  subject. 

First  of  all,  the  twice-told  lale  of  Kebie's  Suoday  before 
Advent,  and  its  being  "  use."  Things  new  and  old  out  of  the 
treasure-bouse.  Is  the  sunrise  use?  Suppose  a  child  casts 
up  a  sum  wrong  ten  times  and  the  bands  get  hot  and  iJio 
brain  dizzy,  what  do  you  say?  "  Calm  yourself,  my  chihl ; 
lake  a  walk  round  the  garden,  then  sit  still,  resolve,  wipe  it 
all  out,  and  try  again,  and  I  will  sit  beside  you  until  you  do 
it."  I  say  to  you  cry  again.  As  to  the  dream,  let  it  be  a 
spur  and  incentive  to  rouse  and  invigorate,  not  to  territy. 
Yon  ue  not  alone  in  this  world ;  neither  are  you  to  ba~jn 
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again  the  Rcrnpulously  regular  life  which  you  have  onc« 
found  fail.  Wait!  Let  all  come  Ijy  degrees.  Preecribt  no 
ascetic  raleti  nor  self-invented  ritual  for  j^ourself.  That  la 
Ian,  ood  law  ool;  irritates. 

Begin  from  belief  and  love,  and  do  not  coerce  belief. 
Your  mind  is  at  sea.  Be  patient,  you  cannot  drift  on  the 
wide,  wide  sea  forever ;  drifting  on  in  one  direction,  3'ou 
roust  conae  into  a  current  of  wind  at  'last  bearing  towards 
Eome  land.  Be  sure  you  are  in  His  hand,  not  hated  but 
Ibred.  Do  not  speak  bitterly  of  Him,  nor  mistake  Him. 
Perhaps  I  was  too  severe  on  Shelley,  but  it  was  partly  be- 
cause I  can  makd  few  allowances  for  deliberate  enmity  to 
God,  though  I  may  for  not  seeiug  Him ;  and  partly  because 
I  fancied  in  many  things  he  had  done  you  injury.  Let  me 
say  one  word;  do  not  b^n  with  distasteful  religious  duties, 
long  prayers,  &c  Begin  with  the  distinct  moral  duties. 
**  If  luiy  one  will  do  His  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine." 
Be  simply  a  seeker  of  God  and  truth:  and  be  sure  you  never 
can  seek  Him  iu  vain.  Then  make  yourself  at  rest  about 
the  end,  death,  and  so  on.  You  must  not  "  make  haste,"  to 
borrow  a.  phrase  from  a  prophet. 

Now  about  the  sermon.  "  My  God,  my  Gi^  why  bast 
thou  foraaken  me?"  certainly  was  the  cry  of  a  human  fOul 
<n  sharp  anguish,  oppressed  with  doubts  and  mi^vings. 
What  else  could  it  be?  Was  He  not  tried  on  all  points,  like 
IS  we  are?  What  could  it  be  that  suffered  but  a  human 
<oul  ?  Deity  is  impassible.  God  was  not  angry  with  Him ; 
God  could  not  be  angry  with  self-sacrificing  love.  He  could 
lOU  without  denying  His  o*n  nature,  annex  Hell,  —  ihal 
s,  an  evil  conscience  and  remorse,  —  >o  perfect  goodne^. 
Jhrist  endured  the  penalty  of  imputed  sin,  the  sins  of  others. 
Sut  imputed  sin  is  not  actual  ein,  though  constantly  we  see 
t  bear  the  penalty  of  auch,  —  that  is,  be  punished  as  such. 
.  *  The  chastisement  of  our  iniquities  was  upon  Him."  It  was 
lot  merely  the  "  penalty  of  his  own  daring "  that  He  b(»e. 
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^e  boro  the  penaltj  of  onr  traDsgresuon*.  He  cnuhed  the 
liead  of  the  aerpeot,  Evi],  which  would  otherwise  •  have 
crashed  aa,  and  the  fang  pierced  Him.  There  is  a  parallel 
in  the  death  of  Socrates,  so  far  aa  martyrdom  goes ;  but  JUm 
death  woa  sacrifice,  not  merely  marlyrdoiD ;  Socrates  was 
simplj  trne  to  hia  convictions,  and  suffered  for  them.  He 
distiactl;  came  that  we  might  have  life,  and  have  it  more 
fthuudautly.  He  alone,  of  all  that  are  woman-bom,  con- 
eeived  the  idea  of  a  conleet  with  evil  for  the  world's  sake- 

Many  have  conflicted  with  single  forms  of  evil,  —  that  of 
their  own  country,  that  in  their  own  profesaion,  —  and  In  the 
conflict  have  been  bruised ;  but  He  did  battle  wiili  evil,  not 
Jewish  evil  only,  bnt  the  world's  evil ;  evil  in  its  manirold 
forms,  grappling  with  it  in  its  home;  all  evil.  Socrates  sanc- 
tified some  kinds  of  the  most  horrible  licentiousness;  he  was 
only  a  philosophical  reformer.  lie  came  not  to  reform  the 
Jijwieh  church  or  Jewish  state ;  He  had  no  system  or  plan 
ol'  that  kiod,  nor  did  He  fpjl  a  martyr  to  any  such  scheme. 
It  was  the  overthrow  of  sin  for  which  He  came,  with  a  glance 
reaching  over  the  ages.  The  Son  of  Man,  —  man'i  Re- 
deemer. It  was  not  a  sacrifice  for  a  view  or  a  truth,  but  for 
the  truth.  This  answers  the  question,  whether  therp  are  not 
some  sins  not  at  all  of  the  nature  of  those  which  crudfied 
Christ.  There  are  none  such.  Sin  is  the  genus  of  which  a 
r<.'w  particular  manifestations  are  but  the  species.  The  nUl 
which  has  shaken  itself  free  from  God's  will,  is  the  central 
principle  a(  sin.  It  matters  not  whether  this  shows  itself  as 
hypocrisy,  or  cruelty,  or  falsehood,  or  licentiousness ;  it  is 
part  -of  the  mighty  principle  of  that  kingdom  whose  prinuo 
lind  nothing  in  Christ.  Perhaps  in  actual  fact  the  first  two 
of  ibeee  had  the  chief  hand  in  His  destruction,  but  thut  was, 
so  to  speak,  an  accident  and  not  essential.  Had  Jfe  come 
into  contact  with  Herod,  He  would  have  perished  iis  the 
Uapti^  did,  though  the  B3pti:it  was  only  a  martyr. 

And,  again, "  Ihey  who  crucified  Him  lialed  Him,  becwiM 
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their  deeds  were  evil."  What  particular  Bins  can  70a  with 
certaiaty  ejucpt  fVom  those  evil  deeds,  and  Low  could  jon  be 
sure  [hat  auy  one  sucli  ein  waa  not  the  cause  of  all  the  rest 
in  tlieir  character?  No,  I  believe  that  all  sins  are  of  the 
same  familj.  Impure  love  is  only  a  form  of  hale  and  cruel- 
ty, and  easily  pa&ies  into  ihem;  and  I  could  not  say  that 
tha^e  men  were  not  cruel  just  because  they  were  impure,  nor 
that  iLey  were  not  op'preMora,  just  because  they  were  ava- 
ricious, and  so  on.  By  which  lo^cal  c^nnecdon  I  believe, 
even  in  this  way,  we  could  bring  in  every  form  of  sin  guilty 
of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  waa  on  the  one  side,  they 
on  the  other.  He  sought  his  Father's  will,  and  all  men  who 
seek  their  own  will  are  of  the  party  of  Hb  crucifiers. 

There  was  some  cavilling  at  that  sermon,  much  misrepre* 
sentation,  much  bitterness ;  but  the  chief  objections  I  bave 
heard,  were  in  the  way  of  suggested  consequences,  —  "if  so  " 
"then,"  —  with  which  I  do  not  meddle.  Let  them  draw  the 
consequences,  I  state  truths.  The  only  tangible  point  they 
could  fasten  on,  was  the  assertion  that  Christ  bore  imputed 
sin,  but  not  the  wrath  of  God,  on  which  point  I  defy  an  at- 
tack. They  have  not  a  single  syllable  U>  support  what  tliey 
say.  It  is  as  pure  an  addi^on  to  the  Bible  as  ever  was  made 
by  Bomaniem. 

Forgive  my  descending  to  gossip  like  this,*  but  it  is  not 
merely  gossip.  To  me  these  things  are  instructive ;  I  see 
them  in  the  light  of  history.  I  behold  the  incarnation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Pharisee.  I  6nd  that  evil  is  not 
subject  to  the  laws  of  space  and  time ;  that  it  belongs  tu  no  . 
country,  and  'u  of  no  complexion  'nor  climate.  I  realize  the 
past  when  I  contemplate  a  thing  like  this.  I  feel  tliat  I  am 
lii'lng  in  tlie  presence  of  the  Ages,  in  eternity,  and  not  time: 
among  irutlis  and  principles,  of  which  it  is  only  manifestB- 
tions  that  are  sut>ji.'(a  to  apparent  sequence.     Tlii'Se  are  tba 

•  Ue  bad  beao  rslating  eotne  Etoiiea  about  inlolcniut  SubbktaTlKiiHB. 
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(lungs  that  viUilize  the  Bible,  and  1  suppo.'^  it  is  because  I 
know  the  Bible  aad  have  lived  in  it,  that  I  view  them  with 
such  severity  of  condenmation.  Hero  again,  however,  there 
is  need  of  caution :  I  may  be  a  Pharisee  for  strtMigly  hiaming 
those  faulu,  while  I  am  tender  to  othera  man  congenial  U. 
m  J  nature.     I  may  — 


for  Pharisaism  is  not  confined  to  matters  of  Sahbath.knep* 
ing  nnd  sclf-complacencj  in  hereditary  descent  from  Abra- 
ham, but  belongs  to  every  form  of  Belf-congratulation. 

Tlie  translation  of  the  Latin  sentence  is, "  his  talent  was 
BO  fioxible  in  all  directions,  that  one  would  have  said,  he  was 
destined  especially  by  nature  for  everything  that  he  to<^k  in 
hand."  There  b  a  beautiful  description  of  this  versatility  of 
power  in  "Henry  V^"  Act  I.  Scene  1 ;  the  lines, — 


always  seemed  to  me  perfect  melody,  and  therefore  well 
agreeing  with  the  eloquence  of  which  they  are  the  descrip- 

As  to  the  character  (judged  from  handwriting)  it  la  of 
course  guess-work, — some  things  right,  others  wrong, — writ- 
ten, too,  in  the  style  of  an  ancient  oracle,  or  Hamlet's  account 
to  hia  friends  of  his  interview  with  the  ghost,  or  Romeo's  , 
fir^t  description  to  Benvolio  of  his  attachment.  Tluit  is,  it 
would  equally  do  for  a  great  many  persons,  and  is  so  care- 
fully guarded,  that,  if  one  eide  is  wrong,  the  modified  cxplii- 
naiion  must  be  right.  "  The  person  is  not  so  versatile  as  tliu 
Latin  quotation  represenla,  but  U  versatile  to  a  cerlain  ex- 
tent." That  would  be  true  of  any  one  who  could  do  ihrto 
things  with  tolerable  cxpertness,  —  sing  a  song,  ride  a  boree, 
or  cirve  a  turkey.  It  would  also  be  true  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellingt^Hi,  and  everybody  except  the  Admirable  CrichUHi, 
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Michael  Angelo,  &c.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  man  wbooe 
physical  and  intellectual  fingers  were  all  thumbs  on  the  other. 
Your  butler  can  clean  plate,  drive  a  Car,  ezerciee  horsee,  wait 
at  table,  and  be  late  for  the  railway  train.  Bettreen  tfaa 
oraoukr  and  the  guess-work,  all  these  charactcrB  must,  mors 
or  less,  fiL  Send  him  the  same  hand  as  a  lady's,  and  you 
will  get  back-  feminine  instead  of  masculine  escelleuoes. 
Thinking  it  is  a  man's  he  has  not  introduced  one  quality  that 
is  feminine!  These  men  are  all  humbugs.  You  might  as 
well  cross  a  gypsy's  palm,  as  seek  astrologers  who  "  peep  and 
mutter,"  consalt  the  flight  of  birds,  inspect  the  palpila^g 
interioTB  of  slain  animals,  judge  from  baDdnriting,  or  tie 
handkerchiefs  before  their  eyes  and  say,  J«  ne  voii  pea  elair. 
"  If  God  is  Love,  why  do  we  need  a  mediator  ?  "  I  think 
the  best  answer  is,  I  do  not  know.  Nor  do  I  know  why, 
God  being  Love,  the  intervention  of  maternal  suffering  is 
the  indispensable  condition  of  existence,  or  why  suQering  is 
the  necessary  medium  for  the  procuring  of  anything  that 
really  de.'^rves  the  name  of  blessing.  Why  are  knowledge, 
civilization,  healUi,  purcliased  only  by  severe  labor  for  us  by 
others,  that  is,  through  mediaUon?  I  only  know  that  it  is 
so,- — ^an  unalterable  law,  the  beauty  of  which  I  can  dimly 
see,  and  always  most  brightly  in  those  moments  when  I  am 
least  earthly  in  feeling,  and  most^isposed  to  reckon  nobleness 
immea.°or£tbly  above  physical  or  even  mental  comfort.  And 
seeing  that  as  the  law  of  the  universe,  I  am  prepared  to  be< 
lieve  and  acquiesce  in  it  when  found  in  the  Atonement,  as 
part  of  the  divine  government,  —  a  philosophically  as  well  as 
theolo^caUy  demanded  necessity.  It  is  no  exception  to  the 
great  system,  but  in  perfect  harmooy  with  it. 

LXIV, 

Yoa  have  heard  people  say,  "  How  impossible  it  is  to  ao- 
qnieace  in  the  stunting  and  mutilation  of  the  affeotiras,  and 
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aD  the  con trudict ions  of  a  withering  and  ctiiJUng  dcstinj." 
Hard,  of  course,  to  submit  to  the  denial  of  nn^hing  on 
which  we  have  set  oar  hearts ;  but  so  might  a  child  saj  who 
has  to  go  to  school  when  the  day  is  bright  and  fine  ;  and  so 
might  we  mj  when  tempted  to  sin,  for  sin  is  the  doing  of  that 
which  is,  at  the  time  at  least,  very  delightful.  But  for  the 
Etunling  and  mutilation  of  the  affections  I  fancy  we  always 
Lave  to  tbank -our^lves, — our  own  imprndence,  if  not  guilt, 
Besides,  I  do  believe  that  there  is  a  very  profoond  reason  fur 
what  seems  to  us  the  mutilation  of  the  affections.  OuraffeC' 
tions  are  deciduous,  and  have  a  prospective  end,  like  the 
scaffolding  by  whiijb  the  house  is  bnilt.  They  perish  to  give 
way  to  the  building.  Love  excites  the  profoundest  life  of 
man;  and  each  lower  degree  of  Love  prepares  the  way  for 
on^  which  is  higher.  The  Love  of  God  is  the  end  of  all,  and 
I  suppose  that  all  must  drop  off,  leaf  by  leaf,  till  that  fruit  is 
matured.  The  withering,  no  doubt,  is  often  exquisitely  pain- 
ful; still  we  find  that  the  heart  cannot  grow  here  of  itself,' 
■and  that  it  retuns  to  the  last  its  "strong  necessity  of  loving." 
In  the  ordinary  appointment  this  goes  ok  gradually  through 
the  successive  stages  of  filial  tenderness,  fraternal  affection, 
intense  love,  wedded  parity  and  confidence,  friendship,  patriot- 
ism. In  other  cases  it  is  done  by  wrenches,  as  there  are  some 
flowers  that  blossom  with  a  loud  crack,  when  tlit:  old  cover- 
ing, once  green  and  tender,  falls  off;  jind  the  gi'eat  thing,  then, 
seems  to  be  to  go  on  to  the  next  stage  hnmbly,  if  one  has 
been  missed,  instead  of  'sinking   to   the  same  level  again. 

K .  for  instance,  ha-)  had  one  of  the  seasons  blighted.    In 

the  midst  of  all  tenipiations,  how  purely  and  calmly  he  has 
waited  !  Ten  jenrs  of  desolation,  with  a  purity  of  Uglit  that 
has  commanded  respect  and  surprise  in  hb  corps ;  and  now 
the  rainbow  begins  to  arch  again,  —  vividly  it  never  will. 
But  there  is  ai  deep  calmness,  which,  mingled  though  it  will 
be  with  a  mclaocli'ly  that  I  suppose  will  always  last,  has  in 
it  no  bitterness.     I  do  respect  that  way  of  bearing  bligliL 
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It  is  very   beautifully   put,  I   remember,  in  'Wordswort 
"  Founding  of  Bolton  Priory  " ;  — 

"  What  ts  good  for  a  bootleu  bene?  " 

Wilh  Ui«9e  durk  words  bogins  inj  til*^ 
And  tlieir  meuilng  is  —  wheDca  cu  oocoCnt  (piiDC 

When  praysr  !•  o(  no  svoil? 
"  Wh«l  is  good  for  a  bootless  bene?  " 

The  falconer  lo  tha  lady  said. 
And  she  Tunde  aiBwar,  "  Endless  sorrowl " 

For  ibf  knew  Chat  her  >oa  was  dead. 

^en  comes  her  endurance,  and  she  founds  the  prioty:— • 

And  the  lady  pniynl  in  heaviness, 

That  lool(8d  not  for  reiief ; 
But  slowly  did  her  succor  com^ 

And  a  patience  to  her  grief. 
0,  thera  is  naTer  sorrow  of  hevt 

That  shall  lack  a  timely  end; 
If  bnC  to  God  we  turn  and  aik 

Of  Him  to  be  our  friend. 

Does  your  fiiend  really  think  ihat  tlie  certainty  of  death 
in  BIX  months  woultf  not  sound  to  her  like  a  knell  ?  0  no; 
be  sure  few  really  wish  for  death.  Bad  as  life  is,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  a  single  dream  to  make  us  feel  that  it  ia  not  death 

we  king  for :  — 

'T  is  life,  whereof  oar  nerves  are  scant; 
More  lilb  and  fuller,  that  wa  want; 
><□  heart  In  which  was  healthful  breath, 
Has  ever  truly  longed  for  daath. 

Several  of letters  speak  with  wonder  of  the  failure 

of  bis  attempt  to  attain  peace  and  goodness  by  the  devoted 
life  of  regularity  which  he  led  for  many  years. 

Let  me  suggest  one  hint  on  this  which  may  become  a  nv< 
iug  thought  in  your  Inind.  No  one  can  "  attain  to  righteous- 
ncss,  if  he  seek  it,  as  it  were,  by  the  works  of  the  law."  It 
matters  not  whether  it  be  a  ritual  or  daily  duties.  Mere  un- 
loving, untrusting  regularity  fails  in   produung  goodness 
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Goodness  couee  not  irom  death,  but  life.  How  could  sns- 
[ucioDB  of  God,  suiired  feelings,  and,  to  quote  from  beatlien- 
ism, "  the  rancorous  melaocliol;  of  one  who  possesses  a  ooble 
longing  of  heart  for  a  bet(cr  faith,  but  proudly  supprcseeii 
it,"  bow  could  that  soil  nonrish  anytbing  that  would  bear 
Bweet  frait,  or  branch  into  noble  deeds? 

Yet  I  can  see  that  this  stage,  too,  is  necessarj.  The 
Utter,  degrading  law,  deteriorating  the  heart,  goes  before  tbe 
GospeL  We  cannot  skip  the  seasons  of  onr  education.  We 
cannot  hasten  the  ripeness  and  sweetness  hy  a  single  day, 
nor  dispense  with  one  night's  nipping  frost,  nor  one  week's 
blighting  east  wind. 

ily  Advent  subject  is  not  yet  fixed,  i  have  been  diving 
into  reminiscences  of  the  classics,  and  have  l>een  quite  Blar* 
tied  by  things  which  I  passed  over  formerly  without  reflec- 
tion. One  thing  that  has  made  me  reflect  much,  has  been 
the  effect  produced  hy  sculpture  on  the  Greeks.  Those  sub- 
lime works,  of  which  fragments  are  to  us  like  inspiration, 
were,  by  the  judgment  of  heathens  themselves,  productive 
of  a  corruption  of  feeling  and  morals  that  is  scarcely  credi- 
ble. I  thanked  God  that  we  have  not  tbe  treasures  of  Italy 
or  the  Continent ;  painting,  too.  And  it  is  very  singular  to 
find  bow  all  the  nobler  heathen  condemned  the  stage  and  tbe 
dance,  and  the  poetry  which  answers  to  our  romance.  Such 
men  aa  Plutarch,  Cato,  Socrates,  Sec.  One  very  impassionod 
passage  in  Plato,  I  remember,  struck  me  when  a  boy,  — 
where  he  banisnes  all  such  things  from  his  ideal  republic ; 
and  all  the  softening  strains  of  music,  the  Ionian  and  Lydiao 
s^lcB,  retiuningonly  the  mtyeetic  and  mascnline  Dorian,  and 
one  or  two  others. 

By  the  by,  I  have  just  read  "  Comns."  What  a  noble  poem 
that  is!  Shakespeare,  of  cour^  was  the  greater  genius,  but 
Hilton  was  a  sublioier  man.  How  serapbically  pure  and 
elevated  tbe  atmosphere  which  he  breathed !  You  feel  the 
dignity  of  goodness  in  reading  ten  lines  of  what  came  fnn* 
his  soul !  . . . . 
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I  took  my  Keblo  in  sorrowflit  and  deep  depression,  which 
I  had  not  felt  till  that  minnte.  I  eat  meditating  ou  the  red 
«mbert  in  the  fire,  glowing  with  the  history  of  years,  as  they 
BO  Btrangely  do  sometimes,  till  I  lost  myself  in  the  wilderness^ 
of  the  past  and  future.  Were  I  to  prophesy,  it  would  aot  be 
in  Romeo's  strain : 

M7  bdsom'a  lord  sits  ligfatl;  on  hi*  throoa. 

1  should  say  life  is  gathering  all  its  fires  for  the  last  crisis,  — 
and  there  is  nothing  more.  Nor  do  I  think  that  exhaustion 
is  the  cause  of  this. .... 

I  find  that  suspidon  has  attached  to  the  Training  School, 
in  consequence  of  my  connection  with  it.  The  instant  I 
heard  this,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  to  say  that  I  under- 
stood SDch  was  the  case,  aod  that  he  was  either  a  partid- 
pator  in  the  diBtnist,  or  else  aware  of  it;  that,  as  I  belonged 
to  no  party,  I  was  quiM  ready  for  myself  to  share  the  db- 
tnist  of  alt,  the  usual  fate  of  those  who  stand  alone,  with 
not  merely  a  negative  but  a  positive  line  of  thought  and 
views  i  but  that  I  would  not  for  one  moment  involre  ilie 
intereats  of  a  public  institution  in  my  fate.  T,  therefore, 
asked  him  to  t«II  me  straightforwardly  and  manfully,  whether 
such  a  feeling  was  experienced  to  his  knowledge,  that  I 
might  put  an  end  to  all  difficulties  at  once,  by  resignation 
of  the  offloe  which  the  bishop  had  asked  me  to  take,  and 
which  I  had  not  sought  myself. 

Such  is  my  position.  It  cannot  long  last.  I  only  care  to 
be  (me  and  open,  without  provoking  unnecessary  hoeUlity. 

A  person  of  influence  sent  me  a  message,  that  if  I  would 
only  avoid  giving  such  strong  opinions  as  those  upon  the 
Sahbath,  I  might  count  upon  speedy  preferment,  —  to  which 
I  returned  an  answer,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  might  give 
me  the  richest  preferment  in  the  land,  hut  that  he  could 
not  give  me  peace  of  confcienoe  with  it;  that  the  world  had 
nothing  to  give  me  which  I  cared  for;  that  I  held  the  tnw 
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tiling  to  be  ever  tti«  safe  thing  in  the  long  run ;  and  that  I 
could  Dot  tuni  one  bair's-breadtfa  out  of  mj  own  pAth  for 
Ttojaltj  itself.  I  wish  I  could  sa^  these  thinga  less  sternly, 
for  I  was  conacious  of  saving  on  Somlay  I  threir  to^Belf  on 
the  indulgence  of  the  congregation,  being  tired,  in  too  haughtj 
a  tone.  I  know  that  this  offends  and  ehula  me  out  from 
sympathy  in  Bolitariness ;  yet  I  cannot  alter.  It  ie  not  in 
me  either  to  make  or  lo  desire  to  make  e  fiartj;  and  my 
feeble,  unaustuned  effi>rts  are  like  buffets  upon  the  wind. 
Hiey  watch  by  hundreds  for  my  halting,  and  the  mass  of 
beings  over  whom  I  wield  a  temporary  influence  for  a  brief 
half-hour,  are  only  chained  by  fluenqy,  —  held  together  ss 
ft  column  of  sand  is  supported  1^  the  breath  of  desert  wind 
Wken  that  wind  ceases  it  resolves  into  its  atoms  again. 


LXV. 

A  tonj^  stnpid  visit  is  just  over.  I  do  believe  that  there 
ought  to  be  more  interest  in  humanity  and  more  power  of 
throwing  one's  self  into  the  mind  of  every  one,  so  that  no 
visit  should  appear  dull.  An  Infinite  Being  comes  before 
va  with  a  whole  eternity  wrapt  up  in  his  mind  and  soul,  and 
we  proceed  to  classify  him,  put  a  label  upon  him,  as  we 
should  upon  a  jar,  saying,  "  This  is  rice,  that  is  jelly,  and 
Ibis  is  pomatum,"  and  then  we  think  we  have  saved  our- 
selves the  neoeuity  of  taking  off  the  cover :  whereas,  in 
truth,  the  tory,  radical,  evangelical,  gossip,  flirt,  or  feather- 
brain are  all  new  beinp  in  the  worid :  such  a  one  never 
having  existed  before,  each  having  a  soul  as  distinct  in  its 
peculiarides  from  all  other  souls  as  his  or  ber  face  is  from  all 
other  faces.  This  seems  to  have  been  one  great  feature  in 
the  way  in  which  Our  Lord  treated  the  people  who  came 
in  contact  with  him,  — He  brought  out  the  peculiarities  of 
each,  treated  each  one  as  a  living  man,  and  not  as  a  speci' 
meir  of  a  labelled  class,  like  the  stuffed  giraffes,  cassowaries, 
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liumniisg-blrda,  and  alligators  you  see  in  mnsenms.  Con- 
BtMiueDtly,  at  hia  touch  eacU  one  gave  out  his  peculiar  epark 
of  light,  and  each  one  of  the  characters  we  have  in  the  Gos- 
pels is  distinctly  himself,  and  no  other;  the  repreoentativo, 
of  conrse,  of  a  class,  hut  aa  disUnctly  marked  off  from  all 
others  of  thatclase  as  the  class  itself  is  from  all  classes. 
What  deep  interest  there  would  be  in  the  most  common- 
piece  society  If  we  could  assodate  with  human  beings  in 
this  wondering,  inquiring  way,  exactly  as  the  chemist  in- 
terrogates every  new  subject  bj  innumerable  tests  until  he 
has  discovered  its  properties  and  affinities! 

I  diued  with  on  Wednesday.    Mr.  A told  me 

some  interesting  things  about  the  unaffected  simplicity  of -tlie 
Queen  Dowager,  and  the  deep  religiousness  of  her  charac- 
ter. Certainly,  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  remember  how  she 
steered  through  one  of  the  most  tangled  portions  of  our 
history,  giving  no  oSence,  dismissing  all  pomp,  refusing  to 
hold  a  court,  and,  by  the  simple  power  of  spotless  goodness, 
commanding  an'euthusiasm  which  has  been  rar«ly  given  to 
the  most  splendid  achievements.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  ever  heard  anything  so  real  as  her  funeral  direction* 
since  the  account  of  the  death  of  Arnold. 


Lxvr. 

I  had  a  long  coDversation  with  Captain  H about  (ho 

Capo,  where  he  has  been  recently  quartered  and  engaged 
with  the  Kaffirs,  whom  he  represents  as  nearer  to  animal 
existence  than  anything  he  ever  saw.  They  seem  as  litlts 
as  serpents,  and  as  capable  of  concealing  themselves  from 
obsei'vation  on  almost  bare  ground  as  a  hare.  On  one  or- 
casion  they  came  suddenly  on  a  party  of  them  sitting  round 
s  fire  at  breakfast.  A  Fingoe  gave-  the  alarm,  and  in  a 
moment  the  Kaffirs  threw  themselves  on  alj  fours  on  the 
ground,  and  glided  in  alt  directions  through  the  embers  and 
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btuhes,  EO  Bwiftlj  and  tortuoaaty  that,  though  be  put  n^  his 
rifle  aud  is  a  first-rale  abot,  he  could  not  cover  one  of  them, 
but  iraa  obliged  lo  give  it  up  and  bring  bis  rifle  down.  He 
knew  those  officers  of  whose  interception  and  murdei  yon 
may  remember  the  account  in  the  papers  some  lime  ago. 
Tbey  were  out  foraging  on  ground  ao  bare  of  grass,  that 
though  he  rode  over  it  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  he  could 
•eo  no  piBCo  whi're  a  man  could  hiile  himself.  On  tlieir  re- 
turn 400  or  500  Kaffirs,  through  the  very  midst  of  whom 
they  roust  have  ridden,  suddenly  staited  up  and  cut  them 
off.  Tbey  rode  for  their  lives,  and .  would  have  escaped, 
but  that  the  horse  of  one,  named  Chetwynd,  fell,  upon  which 
the  others  stopped,  dismounted,  and  stood  back  to  back,  and 
b«ng  all  armed  with  double-barrelled  guns,  sold  their  lives 
deariy.  Seven  Kaffirs  were  found  dead,  and  others  were 
carried  o£H  Of  themselves  there  were  only  five.  They 
were  soon  overwhelmed  with  assagtus ;  one  was  found  pinned 
to  the  ground  with  an  assagai  through  hia  cheek ;  another, 
who  fought  most  desperately,  was  seized,  and,  as  an  honor, 
carried  some  yards  ofi'  to  a  large  stone,  on  which  his  hend 
was  cut  off;  the  skull  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  Kaffir 
chief  in  the  form  of  a  drinking-bowl.  Tbey  paid,  however, 
dearly  for  their  success,  for  they  were  pursued,  and  200  of 
them  hemmed  in  in  the  bush.  The  soldiers  gave  no  quarter, 
and  every  one  was  cut  to  pieces. 

On  another  occasion,  while  H and  some  of  big  men 

were  at  breakfast,  a  soldier  exclaimed,  and  looking  up  he 
saw  a  Kaffir  within  twenty  yards  of  him,  on  a  bnoU  of 
ground,  in  the  act  of  hurling  his  assagai.  He  stooped  under  a 
xnA,  aud  the  aasagtu  glanced  over  the  point  of  it,  and  remained 
buied  in  the  ground  so  close  to  a  sergeant  that  the  quiver- 
ing end  struck  biro.  .Looking  up  again  he  saw  the  Kaffir 
stamping  with  rage  at  having  missed.  They  rushed  afler 
bim,  as  he  was  just  at  the  end  of  a  very  narrow  bush  or 
belt  of  wood.  .  H sent  twelve  men  each  side  of  it  to 
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ran  down  as  fast  its  tb«y  could,  and  when  1«  judged  tiiat 
they  had  outran  the  Kaffir,  who  must  be  impeded  by  the 
trees,  ordered  them  to  turn,  enter  the  busfa,  meet,  and  draw- 
ing a  line  acroas  it,  beat  ever;  foot  regularly  bade  to  the . 
point  at  which  the  KaSir  disappeared,  as  you  would  draw 
a  cover  for  a  fox.  As  he  stood  leaning  on  hia  lifte,  ex 
pecting  to  hear  the  cry  of  discoveiy,  and  shots,  he  saw  slowly 
rising,  within  three  yards  of  him,  the  Kaffir's  black  head 
and  glittering  eyes.  He  remained  transfixed  and  fiiscinaled 
for  several  minutes,  the  Kaffir  glaring  at  him,  and  be  not 
daring  to  raise  his  nfle,  knowing  that  he  would  be  off  in  a 
moment.      However,  his  rifle  went  off  by  accident,  and 

H ,  in  a  thry,  struck  at  the  Kaffir  with  the  butt-end  with 

all  his  might.  The  stock  broke,  and  the  Kaffir  disappeared. 
Up  came  the  men  at  the  sound  of  the  shot^  and  searched 
the  place  for  an  hour,  in  vain.  He  then  went  oS,  leaving 
three  perdu  behind  at  the  spot  where  the  savage  had  been 
seen.  Scarcely  had  he  got  a  quarter  of  a  mile  when  three 
shots  were  heard, — crack,  crack  I  He  ran  back,  and  found 
that  the  Kaffir  bad  put  up  hia  head  agun,  exactly  in  the 
same  place,  and  agun  got  off  like  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's 
papa,  not  one  being  able  to  tell  what  had  become  of  him. 

I  am  going  to  dine  with  him  again  on  Thursday,  and  shall 
hear  more  of  these  anecdotes.  I  do  not  know  bow  it  is,  but 
they  rouse  me  more  than  anything  of  our  civilized  life.  I  do 
not  mean  this  last  stoiy,  for  the  poor  wretdi  deserved  to  gel 
offi  and  I  should  not  like  that  kind  of  work.  But  the  risk  and 
excitement  are  more  real  than  the  beii^  badgered  by  old 
maids  of  both  sexes  in  a  place  like  Brighton. 


I  bave  this  moment  returned  from  dining  with  Captain 
H and  hearing  a  long  account  of  Kaffirland  and  inci- 
dents of  Cape  warfare.     On  the  whole  they  are  very  liocri' 
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ble,  and  make  war  more  a  matter  of  shambles  than  it  appesn 
in  books.  The  Kafflra  lortura  all  their  prUaoera.  Oar  offi- 
cers were  tied  up  to  the  trees,  and  the  yaaag  Kaffirs  practised 
at  them  with  the  assagai,  the  mothers  looking  on  and  clapping 
their  hands  at  a  good  shot.  Some  were  flaj'ed  alive,  others 
bamt  with  hot  sticks  ;  then  there  is  a  bullock-goad,  a  sped- 
men  of  which  be  showed  me,  a  ttvorite  instrument  q[  tor- 
ture.   Horrible  as  all  this  is,  H said  that  they  are  not  so 

ferodous  as  oar  English  soldiers.  A  Kaffir  one  day  pointed 
to  one  (tf  the  men  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  then  aigniS- 
cantly  to  himself,  saying,  "  You  would  make  us  like  that" 
They  treat  oar  women,  too,  with  delicate  respect,  which  onr 

men_  never  imitate.     H has  seen  a  soMier  deliberately 

place  his  musket  to  a  woman's  breast,  that  he  might  kill  twth 
herself  and  the  child  at  her  back  with  the  same  shot  j  the 
English  officer,  a  suballem,  took  no  notice  of  this  barbarity, 

and  H was  obliged  to  put  him  under  arrest.     Indeed,  it 

seems  that  ot&oen  and  men  become  brutalized  there.  He 
mentioned  ime  colonel,  at  whom  a  Kaffir  fired,  and  singed  hid 
&ce.  IliB  Colonel  knocked  the  Kaffir  down,  strode  over 
him,  and  coolly  took  out  his  knife  and  ja^ed  it  across  his 
throat,  instead  of  stabbing  or  shooting  him.  From  his  ac- 
count, I  confess,  I  felt  strongly  oa  the  side  of  the  Kaffira. 
They  feel  that  fbey  will  become  as  degraded  as  Hottentots 
by  beii^  sabject  to  the  Ea^ish.  At  |H«sent  they  do  not 
drink,  and  have  a  much  finer  sense  of  honor  than  the  brutal 
soldier. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  a  mystery  where  the  Kaffin  got 
their  arms  and  ammnnition.  At  last,  when  the  war  was 
ended,  the  tetmt  came  ont.  Every  captured  musket  had  tlie 
Tower  of  London  stamp  upon  it,  —  tiiat  is,  the  condemned 
muskets,  which  are  bought  up  by  merchants,  had  been 
shipped  off  to  tha  Gape  and  sold  to  the  savages.  Nor  did  they 
ever  want  powder ;  steameia  were  fitted  ont  by  dealers  at  (he 
O^pt,  attd  sent  up  the  shore  with  ammnnition.    Can  you  ooo' 
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euTe  Klfishoess  and  treason  of  a  darker  turpitude  than  tliis? 
Aad  the  Kaffirs  afterwards  said,  in  Sbjiock'a  vein,  "  Tliese 
be  joar  Christian  mercbanta  1" 

He  showed  me  a  number  of  colored  dranings,  vividly  rep- 
reoenting  Eaffir  life,  —  one  a  very  hideous  but  sLraogely  fu- 
cinating  one,  in  which  an  English  officer,  stripped  to  bi^ 
shirt,  ia  kneeling  in  the  hands  of  the  torturer,  wltose  exnlla- 
ticm  and  refinements  in  cruelty  are  diabolical  to  locdi  on. 

This  is  man  I  and  these  things  are  going  on,  white  we  sit 
by  our  fireside  and  complain  of  mnui,  or  weariness,  or  relig- 
ious persecution  or  scandal,  m  some  other  trifling  gnat>bite. 

There  was  a  bundle  of  assagais,  which  U showed  me, 

of  various  kinds.  It  is  about  six  feet  long,  taper,  about  as 
thick  as  your  finger  at  the  thickest  part  where  the  iron  blade 
joins  it,  and  feathering  off  like  a  reed  at  the  other  end. 
This  they  use  oa  all  occasions  to  cut  their  food,  shape  tbeJr 
pipes,  gasb  their  prisoners,  and  as  a  javelin,  capable  of  being 
thrown  &  hundred  yards  with  wonderful  precision. 

They  are  a  fine  manly  race  of  men,  the  women  beanUful 
in  figure,  but  all  plain  or  ugly.  I  should  except  a  few,  —  an 
<^cer  told  me  that  one  was  the  most  beautifiil  woman  he 
ever  saw. 

Lxvnr. 

Mists  and  daiteees  have  sbnt  out  the  ann  to-day,  but  it 
has  been  idose  and  warm.  I  have  to-day  arranged  my  time 
and  occupations.  From  ten  to  eleven  A.  M.,  I  mean  to 
teach  little  Charlie  geography  i  the  hoora  before  that  I  spc.:d 
in  my  own  studies,  which  for  some  lime  will  be  chicHy  in 
works  bearing  upon  Genesis,  which  I  mean  to  atudy  thorough- 
ly, taking  soch  booka  as  Fritchard's  "  Physical  History  ol 
Man,"  Wilkinson's  "  Egyptians,"  &c.  At  present  1  am  work* 
ing  at  Palfrey,  an  American,  and  two  of  the  best  Germans, 
who  in  all  matters  of  research  are  immeasurably  before  tbe 
English :  exhausting  a  subject     From  eleven  to  one,  umiUi 
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ovejpation.  Then  I  receive  Tisitora  or  write  letUra.  At 
fifteen  minntes  lo  three  I  hurry  to  tlie  poet.  Three  or  toar 
dayd  id  thv  week  I  have  a  clasi  at  the  train  ing-school  in 
eccleaiastioi]  history,  —  Daniel  and  Sl  John.  Then  visits  to 
BJck — engagemeDts  —  wnik,  &&  Dinner  at  six  —  listen  to 
Cbarlie's  prattle  tiU  eight,  then  study  again  till  ten.  A^ 
rangetaenta  like  tliese,  however,  are  only  capable  of  being 
kept  in  an  approximating  waj,  for  accounts,  intermptiona, 
&c,  sadlj  break  in  upon  the  best  arranged  plan ;  but  only  ia 
hard  work,  with  the  neck  ever  clo^e  to  the  collar,  can  I  find 
any  oblivion  of  thoughts  that  would  be  otherwise  distracting:. 

Now  let  me  give  yon  something  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

The  earlier  part  consists  of  extracts  from  two  di^tiacC  docn- 
nienis,  distinguished  by  the  use  of  "God"  (Elohim)  and 
"Lord"  (Jehovah). 

Now  the  question  is,  whence  were  tiie  materials  for  this 
history  procured?  The  answer  is  a  very  interesting  one; 
hut  I  believe  I  shall  have  to  give  it  in  the  lecture  which  you 
will  get.  At  present  it  is  euough  to  say,  that  it  is  almost 
certain  that  it  was  not  from  Egypt,  but  Chaldea,  from  whence 
Abraham  came.  For  the  Egyptian  and  Phcenician  cosmo- 
gonies do  not  at  all  rescmUe  that  of  Hoses ;  wliereas  that  of 
the  Etruscan^  derived  fi-om  Cbaldea,  and  that  of  Berosus,  a 
Jiabjlonian  priest,  singularly  resemble  it  in  important  points. 
We  might  have  almost  expected  this,  from  the  story  of  the 
coofuBion  of  tongues,  the  .scene  of  which  is  Babylon.  It  i^>- 
pears,  therefore,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Israelites  left 
Egypt,  and  long  after,  the  very  accounts  which  were  given 
to  them  by  Moses  were  the  acconnts  tanght  and  received  by 
another  portion  of  the  human  race,  &om  whom  they  had  beea 
brought  by  Abraham  and  preserved  for  centuries.  It  seems 
that  Moses  committed  to  writing  those  parts  which  were 
chiefly  calculated  to  be  pre&lory  to  his  Law,  and  to  corrobo- 
rate by  an  appeal  to  antiqnity  the  great  doctrines  he  was  com- 
DUBOoued  to  teach,  —  the  Unky  of  Qod  and  Ub  moral  gor- 
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ernment  of  the  world,  nations  and  individuals,  —  the  religion* 
p&rts  of  the  tradition  chieflj,  and  others  which  historical!/ 
bore  upon  the  foandation  of  the  Israelitish  commonwealth 
as,  far  instance,  those  records  which  declared  that  the  Canaan 
which  he  required  them  tc  conqaer,  blwl  been  the  proporty  of 
their  anoeMors,  that  tliey  bad  a  hereditary  right  there,  and 
that  the  present  possessors  were  only  usurpers. 

This  explanation  of  two  dotnmenta  will  account  for  what 
most  hare  often  struck  jon, — the  repetitions  whi^  you  find 
in  many  accounts,  as  of  the  Creation  and  Deluge,  the  going 
back  every  now  and  then  to  a  point  which  had  been  passed, 
and  tracing  the  same  ground  over  again  in  different  words, 
until  the  tbread  is  taken  np  where  it  was  broken  off.  You 
find  two  distinct  accounts  of  the  Creation :  one  in  chap.  i. 
to  cliap.  iL  T.  4;  the  other  Irom  cliap.  ii.  t.  4  to  the  end, 
beginning,  "Tbeee  are  the  generatioos,"  Ac,  which  is  the 
common  and  well-known  way  of  commendng  a  history.  In 
these  two  bisloriea  there  are  even  discrepancies  of  a  trifling 
nature.  For  instance,  in  the  first,  man  is  created  male  and 
female  at  once.  In  the  first,  animals  are  created  on  separate 
days  before  man;  in  the  second,  chap.  iL  t.  19,  they  are 
created  afler  man,  and  brought  to  him  to  n%me.  The  great 
points,  however,  are  in  both  the  same,  —  the  Unity  of  Giod, 
the  non-eternity  of  things  as  they  are ;  and  indeed  the  one 
■upplemuits  the  other  very  materially. 

LXIX. 

I  walked  to-day  alone,  along  the  beach  and  then  round 
by  the  well-known  corner  under  the  bridge,  and  so  home 
by  the  Dyke  Road.  The  day  was  very  biight,  but  a  brisk 
wind  ruffled  the  sea,  and  swept  the  sea-gulls,  as  if  against 
tbeir  will,  with  twice  their  usual  rapidity,  across  the  waves. 
Hundreds  of  these  birds  were  regularly  hunting  up  and 
down  one  single  large  field,  without  going  off  from  it  £x 
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at  least  an  hour  ^lat  I  watched  them.  Not  having  a  gun, 
I  could  not  Bsoertain  what  was  the  cause  of  their  attcactien, 
and  therefore  I  did  not  go  np  to  them ;  bat  I  suppose  tliere 
must  have  been  aome  aen-eQb8t«ace  spread  over  it  as  mannre. 
A  large  flock  of  Noriregiau  or  hooded  crows  vers  mingled 
with  them,  and  the  distant  hills  were  exceedingly  distinct 
and  clear,  in  that  wa;  which  is  often  a  prelade  to  rain ;  bnt 
I  have  observed  that  wind  has  sometimes  the  same  eSecL 
The  shadows  of  the  clonds  were  very  pretty,  and  the  blue 
of  both  sky  and  sea  fine ;  the  air  bracing  and  exhilarating 

LXX. 

I  did  not  foi^t  my  resolve,  which  I  tmst  I  shall  not  break 
through  as  a  habit.  I  try  to  blend  ray  will  with  His,  to 
'submit  mine  and  mei^  it  in  His.  Milton's  lines, —  to  Of- 
riack  Skinner,  —  on  his  own  blindness  floated  across  my 
inind,  in  which  he  speaks  of  not  abating  one  jot  of  hope,  nor 
arguing  against  Heaven's  will,  but  steering  right  onwards. 
I  asked  that  I,  and  thoK  dearest  to  me,  might  in  all  things 
unsophistically  see  the  right,  and  do  it. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  felt  so  softened  and  hnmbled 
for  a  long  time  as  at  the  hour  of  prayer  this  morning;  more 
gentleness  seemed  to  distil  upon  my  soul  than  1  have  felt 
for  a  long  ^me.  I  could  jiave  wept,  not  happy  nor  sanguine, 
but  subdued  and  humanized  tears.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
why;  at  least,  it  would  take  long  to  explain  the  train  of 
thought  But  it  ran  very  litde  upon  myself,  or  upon  my  own 
concerns.  Wordsworth,  in  his  account  of  tbe  revulsion  by 
which  young  disappointment  passes  into  something  resigned, 
and  almost  cheerful  at  last,  speaks  of  a  Idnd  of  sweet  melan- 
choly and  repose  found, — 

"  In  the  Miothing  tbonghts  vbiob  (priuf 
Oat  of  hi 
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LXXI. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Gpending  the  evening  with  tlie 

M a.  I  took  a  long  walk  with to-daj.     She  wh 

brought  up  under  Chalmers,  but  has  a  large  and  catholic 
mind,  fresh,  vigorous,  overflowiiig  with  cheerful  ilesirea  and 
effbrti  to  do  good,  which  she  carries  out  on  her  own  estate 
and  OTBrywhere,  —  the  secret  of  all  happiness.  I  spent  the 
uTening  alone  with  them,  and  felt  refreshed  ;  a  long  conver- 
sation about  confession,  absolution,  bapdanul  regeneration, 
and  the  modes  of  restoring  peace  and  holiness  tUW  sin. 

She  spoke  of  the  excessivo  beautj  of  M 's  last  volume 

of  Sermons ;  I  have  not  read  tliem. 

Tour  criiicism  ubouc  "  There  must  be  a  will  before  Uiere 
can  be  a  law"  is  quite  just.  Our  minds,  by  their  veiy 
constitution,  must  conceive  of  a  law  as  prior,  not  in  point 
of  time  but  in  point'of  order  of  concepUon,  to  the  Eternal 
Will,  in  all  moral  questions.  What  I  was  alluding  to,  I 
suppose,  was  the  laws  of  the  phj'sical  universe,  and  I  meant 
prior  in  point  of  time.  Will  decided  that  those  and  no 
others  should  be  the  laws  which  regulate  matter.  The  Di* 
vine  idea  realized  ia  the  constitution  of  this  universe,  but  that 
of  course  implies  that  the  idea  existed  before  the  realiza- 
tion of  it  All  70U  say,  however,  is  perfectly  true,  and  most 
accurately  thought.  ■ 

The  reply  to  the  feeling  about  the  Temple  of  God  in  the 
universe,  as  contrasted  with  a  London  building,  is  a  very 
long  one.  It  would  lead  into  all  the  questions  about  tlie 
place  which  belong:^  to  the  artifiually  symbolic  in  contradis- 
lincUon  to  the  naturally' symbolic  I  have  uo  doubt  that 
God  has  so  constructed  nature  as  to  bti  an  appropriate  symbol 
of  the  IlighesL  I  believe  it  bae  a  eacianicntal  power  even. 
But  tlieii  the  harmony  of  mind  with  the  All  is  a  different 
thing,  and  less  definite  than  the  sense  of  hai-mony  with  living, 
imperfect  human  beings,  struggling  together  towards  God, 
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nnfnl  and  wmI,  which  is  the  idea  of  a  church.  The  unl- 
vene  esalts;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  distinctly  elidis 
the  conaciousness  of  guilt,  —  of  dependence  on  human  beings, 
or  of  our  great  need  of  ajmpathy  with  humanity.  Perhaps 
it  rather  repels  os  &om  mankind  than  attracts ;  and  I  beliere 
one  end  of  united  worship  is  to  bring  feelings  of  this  class 
into  distinct  cDnscioasness.  Of  course  that  does  not  reply 
to  the  olgection  about  flaunting  congregations,  &e.  Only 
observe,  that  is  ao  objection  against  display  and  vanity,  and 
their  unfitness  for  public  worehip, — not  an  objection  against 
public  worship  itself^  '*fietter  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  whers 
lore  is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith."  But  this 
does  not  imply  that  the  stalled  ox  itself  is  bad,  or  even  that 
the  herbs  are  better,  only  that  they  are  preferable  to  the 
other  with  a  certain  addition,  which  nentralizes  all  its  value. 
I  do  sincerely  believe  io  the  Temple  of  the  Universe, — 
its  noble  architecture,  tlie  music  of  its  full  choir  of  everlasting 
psalmody ;  and  I  am  perauaded,  eapeciolly  to  minds  in  certain 
states,  nothing  is  more  hewing,  or  bo  healiug.  I  hoM  it  to 
be  imperative  on  ua  to  vindicate  tbia  great  truth,  that  true 
worehjp  may  be  given,  —  ay,  and  most  filly  suggested,— 
there.  Still  I  believe  that  lowlier — but  perhaps  more  really 
spiritual,  becnute  more  fitted  to  fallen  man  —  worship  is  to  be 
fcund  in  a  congregation  of  united  adorers,  which  the  other 
cannot  supersede. 

LXXII. 

Febnisry  33. 
I  will  tell  you  of  a  want  I  am  beginning  to  experience 
very  distinctly.  I  perceive  more  than  ever  the  necessity  of 
devotional  reading.  I  mean  tlie  works  of  eminently  boly 
puraong,  whose  tone  was  not  merely  uprightness  of  charac- 
ter and  higb-miudedness,  but  communion — a  strong  sense 
of  personal  and  ever-living  corumunion  —  with  God  besides. 
I  recollect  bow  far  more  peaceful  my  mind  uaed  to  be  when 
I  wa»  in  the  regular  habit  of  reading  daily,  with  scnipxlooa 
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Rdherence  to  a  plan,  works  of  thia  description.  A  atrcmg 
■hock  tlireiT  me  off*  the  habit,  —  portly  tbo  external  dream- 
stances  of  my  life,  partly  the  perception  of  a  post  important 
lact^  that  devotional  feelings  are  very  distmct  from  npright- 
nesB  and  parity  of  life,  —  that  they  are  oAeo  singularly 
allied  to  the  animal  nature,  the  result  of  a  warm  tempen^ 
ment,  —  guides  to  hell  under  the  form  of  angels  of  light, 
conducting  the  onconsdous  victim  of  feelings  that  appear 
diTine  and  seraphic,  into  a  state  of  heart  and  life  at  which 
the  very  world  stands  aghasL  Cases  of  this  kind  cama 
under  my  Immediate  cognizanoe,  disgusted  me,  made  me 
suspect  feelings  which  I  had  hitherto  cherished  as  the  holiest, 
and  produced  a  reaction.  Nevertheless,  the  only  triM  use 
of  such  a  discovery  is  this,  that  our  haaast  feelings  lie  very 
near  to  our  highest,  and  that  they  pass  into  one  another  by 
insenuble  tnmsidons.  It  is  not  true  to  take  the  tone  so 
fearfully  sounded  in  Tennyson's  "  Vidon  of  Sin,"  nor  that 
of  Mephielophelea  when  be  sneerin^y  predicts  to  Faust  th« 
mode  of  termination  for  his  "  saUime  intuition,"  alter  the 
soliloquy  in  the  forest,  when  Gretchen's  image  has  elevated 
hie  souL  The  true  lesson  is  to  watob,  suspect,  and  guard 
aspiralions  after  good,  not  to  drown  them  as  spurions. 
Wordsworth  says,  — 

Tnis  dimity  Rbtdu  with  hjm  tlont 

Who,  in  Iha  patient  honr  of  ailest  tbongtit, 

Cu  itill  lutpect,  md  itin  nvani  hlmielf. 

I  feel  the  need  of  works  of  this  kind,  and  I  shall  begin 
them  again.  The  Tractarian  school  have  felt  and  tried  to 
administer  to  this  craving  by  the  publication  of  liomish  de- 
votional books,  but  of  the  most  corrupted  and  erotic  charac- 
ter. Our  affections  must  be  nurtured  in  the  Highest,  or  else, 
our  whole  life  flags  and  droops.  At  present  you  are  reading 
"  Channing's  Life,"  and  will  persevere,  however  discouraging 
his  Baintly  elevation  may  be;  for  high  thoughts  and  aims  and 
foelingt  are  caught  by  cantact  with  the  loftiest  minda,  bt 
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more  iban  by  an;  didactic  discouraes.  Fra;  do  Dot  give  ap 
"ChaDDing'B  Life,"  nor  read  it  hy  aiuita,  but  consecutively, 
and,  if  possible,  regularly  erery  day  at  a  fixed  hoar.  Ton 
mDBt  bear  in  mind,  honever,  that  his  biogmpber'B  mind  and 
tone  of  piety  are  immeasnrably  below  bis.  Tlie  book  is 
worth  oomparatiTely  little,  bat  the  exlracU  are  exceedingly 
valuable.  I  ehoold  not,  howerer,  say  that  devolionality  was 
the  characteristto  of  Channing's  mind,  so  much  as  aupira- 
lion  and  adoration.  Largeness  of  heart  is  more  evident  than 
warmth,  and  I  have  heard  his  writings  charactenzed  as  cold ; 
but  it  is  a  love  which  is  loo  pure  and  translucent  for  the  bub- 
bling and  tnrfaid  eflbrvesccnce  of  an  afiectioa  with  wliich  much 
that  is  earthly  minxes.  However,  I  am  not  sure  that  intel- 
lectual brightness  does  not  make  it  too  clear  for  love,  which 
requires  s  kind  of  dim  haze  to  live  in,  where  the  horizon, 
sad  the  flnite,  sharp  outlines  of  things  are  not  discovered, 
and  where  imagination  by  its  own  swell  conceives  the  infinite 
of  love  far  better  than  the  eye  can  exhibit  it 


Lxxni. 

Ut  Dear  A , — I  am  quite  certiun  that  all  our  expeo 

tationa  of  peace  in  this  world  are  delusive,  except  so  far  s« 
we  resolutely  address  ourselves  to  duty  as  it  unceaungly  pre- 
sents itself  in  form  afler  form.  Otherwise,  all  soon  gets  dis- 
ordered, and  our  hearts  run  rapidly  down  to  discord.  "  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you  ....  you  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls." 
At  present  manifold  perplexities  are  crowding  upon  you,  and 
you  would  taJn  get  away  into  a  place  of  solitudu,  to  escape 
the  harassing  and  distressing  calls.  But  you  remember  that 
when  He  went  into  the  desert  apart  to  rest  a  while,  the  people 
followed  Him,  and  He  bad  all  the  perplexity  of  calculating 
numbers  and  provbions,  how  to  provide  loaves  and  fi'bes  fur 
th»  crowd  who  were  dependent  on  hira?  I  do  not  read  that 
be  threw  off  the  responsibility,  or  called  it  and  cousiciered  it 
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beneath  and  unworthy  of  His  divine  energy.  How  very 
meekly  and  patiently  He  listened  to  the  rule-of-llirce  euni 
of  Ave  loavea  and  afewfisbes,  —  provision  enough  lor  one 
lad,  but,  —  for  so  many  I  And  then  the  arrangement  and 
marshaJIing  of  them  all, — ranks  of  fifties,  and  hundreds,  and 
thon^nds, — Divine  espedientB  to  meet  temporarj-  deficien- 
laes  and  past  improvidence.  Surely  eometbing  of  that  spirit 
is  available  in  somewhat  similar  emergencies,  if  the  miracu- 
lous part  of  it  cannot  be  repeated.  Who  can  tell  how  your 
destiny  may  be  bewildered  or  brigbten^l  acnrding  as  you 
meet  this  emergency  truly  to  yourutK  and  God,  or  shrink 
from  it  in  a  way  tbat  ia  not  coum^^mus  ?  He  was  tempted 
to  escape  duty  and  long  toil  by  M-uie  sudden  act  a^  rashness, 
and  to  choose  plenty  and  enjojrf.t.nt  instead  of  a  rock-pillow 
and  lidelity  to  commonplace,  unromantic  needs  anA  occu- 
pa^ons ;  but  ho  felt  the  reahty  of  a  higher  life  within,  nur- 
tured not  by  solaces  but  God'a  presence,  uid  he  cb?^  to 
wait  rather  than  faithlessly  distrust. 

LXXIV. 
This  atlemoon  I  received  a  packet  which  touched  me  a 
good  deal ;  it  was  a book,  sent  from by  a  gentle- 
man, wbo  once  came  to  me  in  great  anguish  al^r  a  sermon 
in  Trinity  Chapel,  which  had  struck  borne  and  revealed 
to  him  the  inevitable  results  of  the  line  of  conduct  he  was 
pursuing.  I  did  not  hnow  be  had  led  the  country.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  warning  was  in  vain ;  all  his  earthly  happin'^sa 
is  and  must  be  wrecked  forever,  and  he  fans  quitted  Eng- 
laJid,  I  should  conceive,  never  to  return.  The  inscription 
OB  the  title-page,  in  Latin,  is  as  follows :  — 

In  msmorj  of  »  vnniiDg, 
Gwen,  ha>T  benignl}-, 
ForgoHen,  how  evillj, 
Mniirned,  now  Tninly, 
Ended  by  niin,  hovvntinlyl 
Oiren  by  [iiretlz. 
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And  that  Is  all  I  know  of  the  concluding  historjr  of  one  of 
the  saddest  tales  of  an  unregulated  heart  I  ever  heitril  or 
perhaps  «ver  shall  know.  I  shall  write,  but  to  what  pur- 
pose ?  —  words,  idle  words,  —  the  whole  re&lm  of  Cbatterdom 
is  worth  nothing,  —  nobe  and  smoke,  nothing  else.  Ths 
babble  of  little  birds  round  the  unaltered  flight  of  a  hawk, 
which  moves  majestically  on,  do  they  stop  ihe  death  or  rain 
which  is  before  him?  I  trow  noL  Eloquence,  ihetoric, 
impressive  discourses,  &&,  &&,  &c,  —  sofi^Iiding  swallows, 
and  noisy  impudent  tomtits,  —  is  the  trae  worth  of  the  first 
orator  in  the  world.  I  believe  I  could  have  become  an 
orator,  had  I  chosen  to  take  the  pains.  I  see  what  rheioric 
does,  and  what  it  seems  to  do,  and  I  thoroughly  despise  it. 
I  think  it  makes  people  worse  instead  of  better;  exposes 
the  feelings  to  tension,  like  tlie  pulling  constantly  of  a  spring 
back,  until  the  spring  loses  its  elasticity,  becomes  weak,  or 
breaks;  and  yet,  perhaps,  I  do  it  injustice:  with  an  unworldly 
noble  love  to  give  it  reality,  what  might  it  not  do  ? 

I  have  translated  a  few  more  of  Lessing's  paragraphs  for 
you.  In  order  to  understand  them,  I  must  explain  to  you, 
very  briefly,  Warburton'a  system,  which  he  partly  admits 
and  partly  refutes.  Warburton  published  a  book  entitled 
"  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses."  The  argument  of  the 
whole,  well  sustained  by  immense  learning  bat  much  erro- 
neous reasoning,  was  tbis :  Warburton  saw  no  doctrioe  of 
future  life  in  the  Old  Testament,  —  this  is  only  true,  how- 
ever, of  parts,  of  which  the  Pentateuch  is  certainly  one,  — 
he  concluded  from  this  that  Moses  must  have  had  miracu- 
lous power  to  substantiate  his  claims  as  a  Divine  mc.'feTigcr. 
Muhomet,  for  example,  may  have  passed  for  one,  and  yet 
be  an  impostor,  because  his  promises  were  to  be  fulfilled 
hcrealYer,  and  could  not  be  tested  here.  He  appealed  to 
su[iersti lions  hopes,  &c.,  and  had  thus  a  hold  upon  the  present 
life;  but  a  lawgiver,  who  appealed  to  no  future  sanctions 
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fuid  only  to  present  ones,  must  h&Te  been  true  in  his  predic- 
tions  of  thoae  present  ones,  —  Divine  interference,  &&,  Sec, 
—  because  they  could  be  tested  every  d»y.  If  be  told  tLe 
laraeliteB  that  tbey  passed  through  the  sea  dry,  and  thai 
their  shoes  had  not  worn  out ;  if  he  threatened  disobedieoee 
with  wondrous  penalties,  the  Jews  could  try  bis  credentiala 
on  the  spot;  but  as  tbey  retx^ized  these  credentials,  War- 
bnrtoD  held  that  miraculous  power  must  have  been  there. 

LXXV. 

There  is  no  excellence  in  me  to  kindle  excellence,  —  thure 
Is  nothing,  absolutely  and  literally  nothing,  true  and  good. 
Something,  perhaps,  which  a  superior  being  might  mourn- 
full)'  and  gently  look  upon  and  recognize  as  the  germs  of 
a  once  possible  —  perhaps  still  in  the  eternities  possible  — 
excellence ;  but  afler  yeare  remaining  rudimentary  still,  more 
or  less  dry  and  withered.  A  common  gardener  would  re- 
quire a  very  powerful  microscope  indeed  to  detect  the  small- 
est symptom  of  remaining  life,  ftnd  that,  perhaps,  the  Chief 
Gardener  could  only  see  in  a  certain  capacity  of  intense 
hatred  for  certain  forms  of  wrong,  somewhat,  however,  of 
the  acescent  kind,  hot  and  bitter.  Hatred  for  wrong  is  a 
kind  of  life,  but  there  is  little  of  the  sanguine  love  and 
hope  for  good  left 

I  am  truly  rejoiced  to  find  tiiat  you  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  beauty  and  power  of  sach  writers  as  NeiVman  and  Chan- 
niug.  I  think  you  will  by  degrees  acknowledge  the  genius 
of  the  latter.  It  U  simple,  as  all  genius  is,  and  not  so  strik- 
ing as  the  splendor  of  Macaulay's  diction,  but  far  deeper  if 
it  be  true.     "  Que  les  grandes  pens^  viennent  dn  oceur." 

I  read  a  melancholy  slorj  to-day.  A  young  English  lady, 
who  had  been  sent  from  Australia  to  finish  her  education  in 
.  England,  was  returning  to  her  parents,  when  the  vessel  was 
WKtiked,  end  all  the  party  with  whom  she  was,  «xoept  her- 
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•elf,  was  slain.  Sh«  was  taken  prisoner  bj  the  natives,  and 
has  been  forced  to  live  with  them  ever  siace.  Slie  has  been 
Been  more  than  once,  vigilantly  attended  by  a  black.  She  is 
hurried  awaj  instantly  when  the  whiles  are  seen.  All  efforts 
hilherto  to  penetrate  the  forest,  and  discover  her,  have  been 
unavailing.  The  Australian  savage  is  almost  lower  than  ihe 
BoBJesman  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  Conceive  such  a  lot 
for  a  refined  and  educated  girl  Poor,  poor  thing!  1  should 
like  to  be  in  Australia.  In  my  present  mood,  I  would  lead 
the  forlorn  hope  in  search  of  her ;  I  would  not  recommend 
uy  block  to  come  within  reach  of  my  riSb.  How  much 
b«tl«r  a  virgio  grave  in  the  Atlantic  would  have  been  for  her  I 

I  have  finished  Lessing  for  you,  in  order  that  you  might 
have  it  all  complete  on  Sunday  morning.  The  latter  part  is 
merely  an  old  speculation  about  our  p re-existence,  as  old  as 
Pythagoras,  dimly  suspected  by  Plato,  hinted  at  by  Tennyson 
ill  the  "Two  Voices,"  and  a  fancy,  I  suppose,  which  has  oc- 
cupied some  minutes  of  all  our  lives.  You  will  take  it  as  a 
fiincy,  nothing  more.  It  c«n  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved. 
Still,  even  in  ihe  apparent  absurdities  of  someminds  lliere  is 
more  that  is  instructive  than  in  the  wisdom  of  others.  The 
wtiole  piece  is  valuable,  chiefly  as  suggestive ;  it  is  crude  and 
imperfect;  but  it  gives  large  glances  into  God's  world  and 
tilt!  Life  of  man  as  a  whole,  and  after  all  does  not  err  in  put- 
ticig  in  too  much  delails,  or  in  shading  too  much  the  grand 
sketch.  •     ■         *  •  »  • 

"Entroitive"  is  a  coinage  of  Coleridge.*  "Introit"  fa  a 
nmsical  word,  meaning  an  entrance.  Extroitive  means  that 
which  goes  from  withb  abroad.  Introitive,  applied  to  a  char- 
acter, would  mean  one  Vhich  is  exactly  the  reverse.  Tliua 
-  Gitroitive,  in  his  mode  of  application,  describes  a  character 
which  considers  the  outward  consequences  of  moral  evil 
diiefly,  shrinking  from  them,  and  penetrates  less  to  the  hearl 
•  8w  Cdteidgt,  "  Leotares  oa  ShAkeapeoia,  &c.,"  p.  11*> 
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andlcerael  of  the  matter.'^Bhiiddering  at  tbi.  deformity  ol 
evil  iu  and  for  itself.  From  this  be  draws  the  conclusion 
that  women  are  less  hypocrites  to  their  own  minds  than  men, 
because  they  do  not  often  preiend  lo  themselves  to  be  guided 
by  principle,  nor  use  sophistry  to  make  their  acts  square  with 
rigliL     It  is  qnile  aufBci^t  for  such  a  mind  to  say,  "It  was 

necessary  lodo  wrong;  or  else" .    Consequently,  women 

ai'e  less  veracioas  than  men ;  dereliction  from  truth  being  n 
slight  thing  to  them'  in  comparison  of  ha-ring  to  endure  thf 
consequences  of  speaking  it.  In  other  words,  they  feel  ' 
Necessity  above 'Right, —  a  fearful  thing  to  fbel.  I  belicv* 
ihit  is  a  correct  exposition  of  what  Coleridge  means.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  it  explains  Shakespeare  where  Coleridge 
himself  puzzles  over  him  in  the  conclusion  of  his  "  Notes  on 
All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  respecting  Helena's  conduct. 

LXXVI. 

Lord  Langdale  has  pronounced,  at  last,  the  judgment  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  Gorham  e.  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The 
decision,  in  which  the  Council,  with  the  exception  of  Kuight 
Bruce,  were  unanimous,  with  the  approval  of  the  two  Arch- 
bishops, and  the  di^pproval  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  is  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Gorham's  views  are  not  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  arguments  arc 
verj  temperate  and  wise,  and,  I  think,  unanswerable.  If  you 
have  the  paper,  pray  look  at  the  quotations  from  our  great 
divines  at  the  close  of  the  judgment ;  they  are  decisive,  I 
think,  that  Mr.  Gorham's  opinions  are  at  least  honestly  tena 
bic  in  the  Church  of  England.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Goi'ham  any  more  than  I  do  with  the  Bishop,  and  I  think, 
on  the  whole,  the  Bishop's  view^  are  less  likely  to  undermine 
Christianity  than  Mr.  Gorham's ;  for  the  former  at  least  ac- 
knowludgci  all  Christians  as  God's  children,  wherca*  the  lat 
ter  only  usee  it  in  t|ie  judgdicnl  of  charity,  "consider  a  maa 
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honest  until  he  is  proved  a  rogue,"  which  in  common  life 
does  not  make  us  feel  particularly  at  ease,  when  we  are  going 
through  a  crowd  wiih  money  or  jewels  on  ua.  Nor  doe§  it, 
practically,  much  satisfy  the  good  people  that  tlioee  around 
them  are  Chmtiana,  whatever  they  may  say  in  the  judgment 
of  charity,  which  is  especially  restricted  to  the  baptismal  font. 
The  common  expree^on  among  them  is,  Is  he  a  Christian  ? 
Now,  with  all  my  heart  I  love  our  service  for  pronoundng.  a* 
St.  Paul  does,  "that  all  who  have  been  bt^tized  into  Chriit, 
have  put  on  Christ,"  that  is,  are  Christians.  Baptism  ia  the 
grand  special  revelation  to  an  individual  by  name,  A,  B,  or  C, 
of  the  great  troth  Christ  revealed  for  the  race,  that  all,  Greeks 
and  barbarians,  are  the  children  of  God.  It  is  ibe  fact  which 
they  are  to  believe,  a  fact  before  they  believe  it,  else  how  could 
they  be  nsked  to  believe  it  ?  Faith  does  not  create  the  fact, 
it  only  receives  iL  Baptism  is  the  visible 'declaration  of  this, 
Buying,  "  Now  remember  yon  are  a  child  of  God,  from  hence- 
forth lire  as  such."  I  accept  gladly  the  expression  of  the 
Catechism,  "  My  baptism,  wherein  I  was  made  a  child  of 
God,"  &C.  —  madt,  as  the  Queen  is  made  Queen  at  hec  coro* 
nation.  She  was  Queen  before ;  nay,  if  she  had  not  been 
Queen,  coronation  could  not  make  her  Queen ;  it  could  not 
make  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Queen.  Baptism  could  not  make  me 
H  child  of  God,  nnle^s  I  were  one  by  reason  of  ray  Humanity 
already.  To  live  as  such,  —  to  believe  it  and  realize  it,  —  is 
to  become  regenerate.  The  Bishop  says  that  bnptism  makes 
a  child  of  God  in  the  wrong  sense  that  it  creates  him  !-\ich, 
tranarorms  him,  which  is  magic.  Still,  without  disputing  how 
a  child  became  a  Christian,  the  Bishop  would  agree  wiili  mo 
in  this,  that  the  child  is  thenceforth  to  be  treated  as  n  tem- 
ple of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  which  way  St.  Paul  treated  nil 
Cliristians  baptized,  even  though  guilty  of  flagrant  crimes. 
"  Whether  you  believe  it  or  no,  you  are  temples  of  God.  iis 
such  holy  ;  if  any  man  pollute  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  . 
Ctod  destroy."     Does  not  the  aa  consist  in  this,  —  in  denying 
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that  they  were  God's  childreo,  and  living  as  if  they  vere  not 
BDCh  ?  Whereas  Ur.  Gorham,  who  holds  that  this  magical 
efficacy  takes  place,  but  only  in  some  cdses,  leaves  the  whole 
truth  of  Christianity  maimed  and  disfigured,  and  brings  lu 
back'  to  the  spirit  of  the  Jens  and  the  Pharisees.  "  I  am  a 
child  of  God  in  virtue  of  something  not  general,  like  bap- 
tism, but  special  and  personal,  as  feeling  opinions,"  las. 
You  are  a  publican,  a  Gi«ntile,  one  of  the  world  in  short,— 
nnd  then  what  has  become  of  Christianity  ? 
"  I  have  been  asked  in  many  directions  to  publish  my  sermon 
on  Baptism,  which  seemed  to  strike  nearly  everybody  in  a 
new  light,  beiog  not  a  via  media  or  cautious  attempt  at  steer- 
ing between  two  extremes,  bat  a  larger  truth  which  absorbs 
them  both,  and  annihilates  their  respective  errors.  I  have 
not  yet  quite  decided.  Next  Sunday  I  shall  preach  again  on 
the  same  subject  with  further  elucidatims. 

Lxxvir. 

I  have  been  interrupted  by  two  long  visits,  —  one  a  prew- 
ing  request  from  the  Athenieum  to  lecture.  I  refused.  The 
other,  a  visit  from  the  sister  of  a  Quaker  who  has  applied  to 
me  for  baptism  in  consequence  of  the  sermon  of  last  Sunday, 
and  a  series  of  impre^ions  produced  in  Trinity  during  some 
months  past. 

I  find  the  two  sermons  on  Baptism  have  made  an  impreit- 
sion,  in  some  cases  producing  great  dislike,  but  in  others  pro- 
ducing thought,  and  appearing  to  shed  light  on  what  bad 
befijpc  been  dark.  So  far,  I  have  reason  to  be  grateful.  I 
am  nearly  determined,  however,  not  to  publish,  at  all  events 
for  some  time.  If  I  should,  it  will  be  in  another  form,  witii 
the  whole  recatt  and  remoulded. 

Tou  must  not  ever  permit  yourself  the  use  of  that  word 
^  Too  late !  "  Alfieri,  when  did  he  begin  to  study  ?  Shake- 
wgeaxK,  when  did  he  leave  off  deer-stalking  and  disdpatioi)? 
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He  WM  thirty  before  he  wrot«  hia  firat  poem.  Homu  Scott 
began  Hebrew  at  fiilj-six.  I  do  not  see  what  is  the  um  of. 
Btrikiog  experienoe  if  it  cannot  be  applied,  aod  if  time  can 
ever  be  "  loo  late."  Too  lat«,  of  ooune,  for  anj  of  os  to  undo 
the  past,  bat  not  too  late  from  tbe  past  to  make  the  fatare 
and  present  wiser  and  better  than  they  woold  have  been  with- 
out our  ofteD-bitl«r  put  experience. 

A  propot  of  priaon-houee  vegetation,  Ac,  Silvio  Feltico 
composed  hia  ff  Memoirs "  in  prisons,  the  only  materials  of- 
fered for  which  were  created  by  a  ficsh  living  habit  of  obser- 
vation. Do  yon  remember  how  he  oonuived  to  make  for 
himself  a  life  of  thonght  out  of  the  transient  visits  of  tho 
plain  QuinterestiDg  daaghter  of  his  gaoler,  by  simply  coltivat- 
ing  a  healthy  interest  in  all  that  is  human  and  baa  life  ?  Do 
you  forget  the  story  of  Piodola  ?  Do  you  know  where  the 
best  book  which  Spain  has  given  to  the  world,  "  Don  Quix- 
ote," was  written  ?  Sy  a  one-armed  man,  whose  oilier  arm 
was  lopped  oS*,  in  a  dungeon.  0,  be  assnred  that  what  they 
call  the  means  of  grace  are  like  the  means  of  travelling;  very 
good  for  getting  fast  over  the  ground  withbnt  exertion,  with 
the  assistance  of  othen,  but  not  go  good  for  developing  in- 
ward muscular  enet^.  A  languid  lady  briuod  her  foar  grays 
may  look  contemptuously  on  the  pedestrian  who  is  struggling 
along  the  dusty  high-rottd,  and  making  small  progress  in  com- 
parison,—  that  is  of  her  horses,  —  but  in  comparison  with 

her  I    gL-ts  oil  very  fust  with  the  assistance  of in 

knowing  all  about  God  and  the  spiritual  life ;  but  in  respect 
of  thinkiog  fur  himself,  getting  power  to  stand  alone  and  lead 
a  Johii-Bapli-t  life  in  the  wilderness,  with  no  means  of  grace, 
sermons,  gifted  ministers  to  commune  with,  why  I  think 

■ hnd  much  better  go  to  Juan  Femandei  at  onoe,  and  try 

to  find  out  how  much  he  has  in  him  of  his  own ;  of  what 
Stuff  he  is  madp,  and  liow,  alone,  he  can  froht  the  everlasting 
Fact,  and  feci  at  home  in  it.  A  student  of  medicine,  listen- 
ing to  a  clinical  1ec:ore  by  the  bedside  of  a  patient,  learns  • 
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great  deni  about  muscles,  nerves,  and  names  ;  bul  I  fancj  « 
feeble  attempt  ia  great  pain  to  stagger  across  tlio  floor  of 
a  hospital,  ttadie^  more  of  the  practice  of  health  and  use 
of  the  muKles  than  all  the  clinical'  lectures  in  the  world. 
Crutches  are  capital  for  locomotion,  but  for  strengthening 
the  limb  which  the;  save  from  the  ground,  until  its  bulk  be- 
comes flaccid,  not  very  capital,  I  guess?  No;  relf  upon  it, 
the  spiritual  life  is  not  knowing  nor  hearing,  but  dmng.  Wo 
only  know  so  far  as  we  can  do ;  we  Icam  to  do,  by  doing, 
and  we  learn  to  know  by  doing :  what  we  do,  trulj,  rightly, 
in  the  way  of  duty,  that,  and  only  that,  we  are.  Sermons 
arc  cniltiies,  —  I  believe  often  the  worst  things  for  epirifaial 
health  that  ever  were  invented. 

LXXVIII. 

Thnndsf,  Usreh  31. 
Now,  to  reply  to  jotu:  remark  on  the  view  of  baptism 
which  I  gave.  You  ask  why  the  Church  of  England  calb  a 
child,  previous  to  baptism,  a  child  of  wrath,  if  baptism  merely 
recogoiees  the  fact  of  it  being  a  child  of  God.  Uaptism  does 
not  merely  recognize  the  fact ;  it  reveals  it,  as  a  fact  unknown, 
and  previous  to  the  knowledge  of  which  the  child  or  man  can* 
not  be  called  regenerate.  One  who  is  by  right  a  child  of 
God  live^  in  fact,  a  child  of  wrath,  pursuing  the  path  to  cer- 
tain misery  by  sin.  Was  not  the  younger  eon,  in  the  parable, 
his  father'd  child  i-eally  and  truly,  whether  be  lived  as  such 
or  not?  bat  was  he  not  also  a  child  or  wratU,  and  what  good 
did  his  relationship  do  him  until  he  recogniEed  it,  and  claimed 
its  rights  ?  In  truth,  and  in  fact,  he  may  be  said  to  have  then 
really,  in  a  figurative  sense,  for  the  first  time,  had  power  to 
become  a  son.  Yet  thnt  power  rested  upon  a  fact  whioh  was 
quite  independent  of  bia  moods  and  feelings.  I  would  use, 
with  all  ray  tieart^  both  expressions  of  our  formularias:  —  ir 
child  of  wrath  before  baptism  made  a  rhild  of  God  by  bap- 
tism ;  and  yet  I  would  earnestly  maintain  that  baptism  oonid 
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only  make  the  child  such,  id  virtue  of  its  beiog  hy  right,  not 
bj  recognition,  such  before. 

To  all  practical  purpoees  the  fact  is  valueless,  until  re- 
vealed^ just  as  a  child  of  a  sovereign  might  be  living  as  the 
■on  of  a  pirate,  if  he  had  been  kidnapped,  and  did  not  know 
his  parentage ;  but  all  the  value  of  the  revelation  depends 
upon  tbe  circuoutanoe  that  it  is  the  revelation  of  a  fact,  and 
DQt  the  demand  of  a  sentiment,  nor  the  performance  of  a 
nui'acle,  nor  tbe  fabrication  of  a  new  relation.  For  instance, 
the  kidnapped  pirate,  —  what  would  be  the  power  of  a  oum- 
sage  declaring  him  a  royal  child  ?  None,  except  tbe  power 
of  a  iBtA.  Adoption  by  a  elranger  would  be  nothing,  nor 
could  it  make  him  heir  to  a  throne.  Still  you  will  observe 
that  without  that  message  the  fact  would  be  profitless,  and  he 
never  could  have  inherited  tbe  kingdom.  Would  you  not 
eay,  rightlj,  that  be  was  the  son  of  piracy  before,  but  that 
the  message  had  made  bim  heir  of  a  kingdom :  and  this  not 
as  a  /ofOR  de  parUr,  —  you  would  be  speaking  of  a  reality. 
Baptism  is  such  a  reality;  God's  missive  to  an  individual, 
beariiig  a  name,  pereonally,  specially  dii-ected  as  a  superscrip- 
tion,—  I  baptise  ihee,  A.  B.  C. 

I  believe  this  will  remove  all  difficulty  about  the  Thir- 
teenth Article.  What  can  be  the-value  of  an  on tla^v's  deeds, 
volnntarily  outlawed,  refusing  his  father's  laws,  spurning  his 
father's  home,  and  living  in  the  original  sin, —  the  fonntain 
,;*iilt  of  denying  by  every  act  his  likeness  and  relationship 
to  God,  refusing  by  his  life  to  be  His  child,  and  leading, 
therefore,  not  a  life  of  truth  and  fact,  but,  as  St.  John  says, 
tbe  life  of  one  who  is  a  liar,  and  does  not  the  truth,  to 
whom  Christ  came  as  one  of  His  own,  and  he  received  liim 
not? 

Cornelius's  alms,  dbc^  were  not  looked  upon  as  sins  you  say. 
No ;  and  ibe  Ardcle  does  not  say  that  acts  done  with  the  in- 
spiration of  God's  Spirit  are  sins,  but  those  that  are  done 
without.    Now,  St.  Peter  expressly  declares  that  Cornelius 
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bftd  the  Spirit,  and  iherefbre  he  baptized  him.  He  had,  iu 
fiu;t,  been  living  long  under  its  influence,  which  Feter  was  a>- 
loniahed  to  find.  What  is  the  Spiritof  Christ? — that  where- 
by we  cry  Abba,  Father;  and  surely  we  could  not  eay  the 
deeds  are  good  which  are  done  in  «□  opposile  spirit. 

The  more  I  stadjr  the  Prayer  Book  the  more  I  am  con- 
TiDced  that  no  other  view  will  explain  its  words,  and  the 
more  do  I  feel  their  precioosnees,  of  which  Uie  miserable  dis- 
senters would  rob  us.  I  would  not  give  up  one  sentenco 
which  it  contains  upon  the  subject.  I  would  far  rather  hold 
the  Romanist  than  the  dissenting  Evangelical  vulgarisms 
upon  tha  subject  And  indeed,  practically,  I  fiuicy  there 
would  be  little  difference  between  my  leaching  on  this  point 
and  that  of  a  Tractarian,  except  in  the  dark  view  they  neces- 
sarily take  of  the  quenching  of  a  baptismal  spark  by  sin,  to 
be  rekmdled  only  by  tears,  &a^  &&,  &c.  I  should  touch  oi 
the  ground  they  do.  You  are  a  child  of  God,  claim  yom 
privileges,  —  you  may  lose  them  else  forever,  —  "a  child  of 
God,"  and  baptism  is  your  assurance  of  it,  not  your  feelings, 
which  are  sanguine  lo-day  and  depressed  to-morrow,  but  the 
one  bapUsm.  Only  he  would  say,  in  baptism  you  were  mi- 
raculously manufactured  into  God's  child.  I  would  say,  by 
baptism  was  revealed  to  you  a  troth  which  by  nature  you 
could  not  have. 

I  do  not  agree  with  you  about  the  Jesuitical  chanoter  of 
our  Church  and  its  services.  I  believe  the  Articles  are  open 
Arddes.  I  do  not  think  it  impossible  for  men  holding  very 
different  views  to  be  able  to  sign  them,  except  a  ratud  dis- 
senter ;  even  a  Calvinist  might,  —  of  course  not  a  Quaker. 

Do  study  the  services  in  this  spirit,  and  see  whether  tluty 
do  not  proclaim  most  blessed  truths,  that  all  are  God's  chil- 
dren, de  jurt  but  not  de  facto,  —  that  there  must  be  a  sepa- 
rate body,  a  church  differing  from  the  evil  world,  —  though 
the  world  itself  ought  to  be,  and  one  day  will  be,  "  ihe  king 
dom  of  Our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ." 
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Ton  ar«  qnit«  right  in  aaying  that  Um  argtimenl  against 
God  waiting  to  Mud  down  His  Spirit  would  bold  with  equal 
force  agiuDst  prayer.  Of  course,  if  prayer  conld  dictate  to 
God  time  and  place,  or  if  it  left  no  alteniative  to  6od  to 
grant  or  not,  which  tht  Romish  doctrine  preenmea,  or  if  God 
never  answered  prayer  except  in  the  way  which  it  preacribes, 
or  if  He  never  gave,  except  in  answer  to  prayer,  as  Rome 
•ays  in  reference  to  baptism,  or  if  the  fact  were  not  that 
prayer  is  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  God  himself  within  us, 
and  the  reply,  therefore,  an  aaawar  to  himself.  (BtMnans 
viiL  26,  27.)  God  doee  not  wait  on  a  man  (or  his  claim  of 
the  promise,  to  the  Inat,  because  He  gives  the  Spirit  before 
he  prays.  Is  not  prayer  spiritaal  life,  whether  it  be  in  words 
or  in  aspirations  ? 

LXXIX, 

The  weather  for  the  last  ten  days  has  been  bright  and 
dear,  but  a  piercing  northeast  wind  has  made  all  OQldoor 
work  wretched,  and  appears  to  pepper  the  month  and  throat 
with  invisible  cayenne  and  sands  of  the  desert.  To-day  it 
has  come  down  in  hail  and  snow.  Probably,  when  it  does 
diaoge,  we  shall  have  genial  summer  all  at  once  with  start- 
ling contrasL 

I  have  been  very  bard  at  work  lately,  with  almost  no  time 
for  reading  or  writing.  Next  week  service  every  day,  and 
two  sermons  on  Giood  Friday,  will  abridge  my  time  sadiy, 
besides  constant  ocenpation  in  preparing  papila  at  the  train- 
ing4cbool  for  Government  examination  in  the  ensttiog  we^. 
To-day  I  ecarcaly  know  where  to  turn,  so  much  must  bo 
done  before  night-  To-morrow  morning  I  mean  to  tnko 
Luke  xi.  I,  and  preach  on  Unconscious  Influence.  The  Dis- 
ciples saw  their  Lord  praying,  and  asked  to  be  taught.  So 
St  Peter  went  straight  to  the  sepulchre,  and  St.  John,  who 
had  basitated  before  at  the  door,  went  in  afler,  indirectly  an*) 
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unconsciously  influenced  by  that  act.  All  life  ia  a  histoiy  of 
the  power  of  iuvoluntary  unconscious  influences  like  theee. 
Our  conscious  influence  is  the  result  of  intenlioti,  and  on  ihe 
whole  does  little;  but  our  unconscious  influence  b  the  aggre- 
gate result  of  our  nhole  character,  manifesting  itself  iu 
words,  looks,  acts,  that  are  not  meant  to  effect  anything,  but 
which  inevitably  mould  others.  Our  conscious  and  inten- 
tional influence  may  &il  or  maybe  false,  but  our  involuntary 
is  inevitable,  and  every  moment  operative,  and  must  be  true. 
This  is  the  .leading  thought  which  I  mean  to  work  out ;  but 
having  a  violent  cold,  my  mind  is  somewhat  dull  and  unfit 
for  work. 

It  is  not  an  enviable  feeling,  nor  do  I  think  there  is  much 
thai  is  enviable  in  the  feeliog  of  any  great  duty.  The  luxury 
of  doing  good  is  sentimental  trash  and  self-contradicldou. 
How  can  any  duty  be  doue  with  ease  ?  Is  not  all  our  life  — 
our  lower  life,  at  lea^t  —  a  miserable  and  fruitless  attempt  to 
reeondle  the  indulgence  of  our  low  desires  for  a  Bummer 
holiday  with  the  infinite'  and  ever-increasing  calls  of  con- 
tinence and  law?  Is  not  all  our  higher  life  a  perpetual 
struggle  to  reach  a  horizon  of  duty,  which  is  unbounded  and 
ever-widening  before  us,  as  we  fullil  its  cliums  ?  Two  things 
have  brought  this  powerfully  before  me,  —  one  is  the  instruc- 
tioD  of  Utile  Charlie,  which  has  made  me  rouse  myself  to 
feel  how  much  is  to  be  done,  and  how  fearful  tioilare  is ;  the 
other  ibe  meditation  upon  John  x.  17,  18,  on  which  1  preadi 
to-morrow,  —  that  sublime  law  of  our  humanity,  as  of  Ilis 
sacrifice,  converted  into  blessedness  by  the  truth  that  it  b  ren- 
dered to  love,  not  hard  necessity :  "Therefore  doth  my  Father 
love  me,  because,"  &&  0,  shall  we  not  Iry,  cheerfully  nnd 
sweetly,  to  take  up  this  law,  not  as  our  severe  obligation,  but 
as  our  glorious  gain?  Let  youthful  freshness  pass,  worn 
looks  comei  and  in  me  they  are  coming  fast,  and  will  come 
taster.  What  matter  if,  as  the  outward  perish,  the  innitrd  is 
renewed  day  by  day  ?    What  matter  if  we  see  it  in  those 
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that  nrc  dearest  to  us,  —  if  we  know  that  in  them,  too,  the 
»ame  glorioua  reproduction  is  taking  place? 

What  ^haoning  eaya  aboat  inleUectual  cnltiration  not  in- 
juring  moral  character  among  the  poor  k  true  and  not  true, 
■~~  true,  inasmuch  as  eventuall;,  of  ooune,  things  must  find 
their  level,  but  not  Irue  if  he  meant  to  say  ihat  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  understanding  alone  improves  character.  I  sajr  it 
makes  a  bad  diaracter  worse  by  multiplying  power.*  It  is, 
of  course,  right  to  streDgCben  physical  fibre,  and  he  who 
refused  it  for  fear  of  giving  bad  men  the  upper  hand  would 
talk  absurdly ;  but  be  would  be  quite  right  in  saying  that 
mere  cultivation  (tf  strength  —  albeit  a  gift  of  God's,  to  scorn 
which  would  be  a  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator 
• — only  increases  a  bad  man's'  power  of  evil.  I  say  that 
though  in  the  long  run,  perhaps  after  centuries  of  anarchy 
and  blood,  mental  cultivation  given  alone  will  result  in  moral 
good,  yet  in  the  mean  whUe,  and  for  the  present,  the  harvest 
will  be  bitter  fruit  and  ranker  vitlany.  "  Enowledge  pufieth 
up,  but  charity  buildeth  ap."  Cultivated  understanding  has 
no  necessary  connection  with  strengthened,  mucb  less  puri- 
fied Will,  in  which  moral  excellence  lies,  and  in  which  aloD& 
Bacon  was 

Th«  wJiMt,  gTMtwt,  mauait  «t  maaklacU 

I  do  not  want  a  greater  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  than  in 
what  is  going  on,  perhaps  this  moment,  or,  at  all  events,  a 
couple  of  hours  ago,  in  the  InstituliofL  Practised  disputants 
and  sharpeaed  intellects,  theee  workingmen  have  learned  lo 
deride  God  and  trample  upon  the  simplest  and  first  priii> 
ciples  of  right  and  wrong.  No,  no,  dear  ideas  do  not  ad- 
vance the  soul  one  step  towards  the  power  of  doing  what  is 
rigbL  It  is  a  great  tlung  when  we  learn  that  to  understand, 
and  ^preciate,  and  even  feel  truth  is  not  one  atom  of  power 
given  to  the  will  to  be  true.     The  disdpline  of  habits  and 
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acdng  does  this,  as  old  wise  Aristotle  long  ago  saw :  xre  "Iw- 
come  good  by  doing  good,"  not  by  moral  treatises,  for  good- 
ness is  the  habit  of  the  will,  not  perceptions  or  aspirations. 

It  seems  to  me  no  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
that  intellect  cnltirated  alone  will  make  the  poor  had  mem- 
here  of  society.  Any  qualiQr  cultivated  alone  must  destroy 
the  harmony  which  the  Creator  intended,  and  produce  a 
monster,  in  which  part  ha9  the  proportions  of  a-  giant,  part 
the  stunted  withered  limbs  of  a  dvrarf,  —  a  hideous  unnatural 
whole.  Look  at  a  Ifiti  J'rittt  lawyer,  with  clearest  notions 
of  evidence,  principles  of  law,  &c.  Ac,  and  witbal  bow  much 
of  personal  meanness  and  hatred,  of  pettifogging  and  profes- 
sional lying ! 

I  am  not  quite  sure  what  Byron  means  hj  the  tenth 
stanza.  Probably  he  did  not  quite  himself,  for  I  should 
scarcely  suppose  he  would  say,  in  genuine  and  contrite  hum- 
bleness, "  that  the  thorns  which  he  had  reaped  were  of  the 
tree  he  planted."  Perhaps  it  was  truer  than  he  meant,  for 
all  that  vapid,  sated,  weary  feeling,  which  he  descrilws,  was 
but  the  inevitable  consequence  linked  to  a  life  of  eidtement 
and  indulged  passion.  I  fancy  that  awful  description  of 
Tennyson's  in  "  The  Vision  of  Sin  "  would  truly  describe 
his  latter  state,  or,  at  all  events,  that  state  to  which  be  was 
on  the  highroad,  had  ha  lived  long  enough.  The  hideous 
pleasantry  of  "Don  Juan"  is  a  tolerably  near  approach  to 
it,  with  a  Eceptidsm,  more  than  incipient,  of  the  goodness  of 
others,  and  of  those  feelings  which  had  once  seemed  half- 
divine,  and  strangely  ended,  like  the  febulona  mermaid  beau- 
tiful above,  in  debasement  and  animalism.  Yet  I  sometimes 
have  thought  "  Don  Juan"  was  a  symptom  of  amelioration, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  a  symptom  of  reaction.  All  these  feel- 
ings, wliich  he  once  reckoned  romantic  and  sublime,  had  con- 
ductod  him,  —  where?  Consequently,  tliose  hideous  sneers 
at  fine  feeling  bospoak  the  arrival  of  a  moment  in  which  he 
ooold  be  no  longer  deceived  by  feelings,  the  end  of  which  be 
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distlacti;  saw.  Unhappy  enough  to  come  to  a  stata  in  whidi 
one  c«n  sneer  at  feelings,  pnreBt,  holieat,  early  feelings,  but 
better  than  that  eternal  delusion  I 


LXXX. 

Stptooibar,  18M. 

Mr  DEAB  Sis, — Not  knowing  yonr  designatJon  and  ad- 
dress, I  mnst  apologize  if  I  have  erred  in  the  anperscription 
of  any  letter  to  you. 

It  gives  me  greM  pleasure  to  find  that  the  little  address 
which  has  iallen  into  yoar  tumda  has  awakened  any  interest 
or  sympathy. 

The  passage  yon.refer  to  (ps^  17),  "  To  believe  in  God  is 
simply  the  most  difficult  thing  io  the  world,"  is,  I  think,  true. 
By  God,  I  mean  God  as  He  ia ;  not  a  flrst  cause,  nor  a  ma- 
chinist, Ortaior  Mundi,  but  One  whose  name  is  love  imma- 
nent in  us,  meaning  good  and  not  evil,  and  having  a  right  to 
oar  supreme  adoration  and  reverence.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  undemanding  can  discover  Him.  Patey's  argutnent  from 
design  ia  valuable  for  those  who  vaguely  feel  Htm,  in  order  to 
give  a  stable  solid  ground  for  mere  feeling  to  rest  on,  —  valu- 
able also  in  defence  of  r^l^on,  as  showing  that  it  has  some- 
thing to  say  for  itself,  and  forcing  the  Intel  lectualist  to  treat 
it  with  courtesy ;  bat  lor  proving  God's  existence,  or  demon- 
BtnitiDg  to  one  well-informed  infidel  the  &lsity  of  his  opiniim. 
I  believe  it  ever  has  been,  and  ever  must  be,  powerlcis.  Fw 
instance,  it  does  not  even  touch  the  arguments  of  a  pantheist 

There  may  be  a  First  Caose,  .'ntelligent,  designing,  &c. 
and  his  name,  if  yoa  like,  may  be  God ;  bat  so  far  I  only 
believe  in  him  as  I  believe  in  eleotrio^,  gravitation,  or  any 
other  cause,  which  assuredly  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  my 
destiny.  Believe,  in  the  sense  of  tnisl,  I  do  not  In  moral* 
we  only  believe  so  far  as  We  are.  Bochefbucauld  believed  ip 
tM>  principle  of  action  beyond  selfisbness  and  vanity.  How 
.  eoald  gDodnesB,  generoai^,  Jbc,  be  proved  to  him  ?    By  vhnf 
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evidence  ?  There  vere  the  aota  before  him  in  hiatorj  and 
hunuu  lifi)  proviDg  design.  Rochefouuiuld,  being  vain  and 
eelfisb,  could  oot  believe  beyond,  or  make  an/tbiDg  of  euch 
proofs.  In  opposition  [o  the  hypotbeeis  of  an  intelligent  Cre- 
ator, I  confess  that  the  hypotlieaia  of  the  Epicurean,  or  the 
SuAc,  or  the  Pantheist,  is  at  least  able  lo  make  a  long  fight, 
•—far  too  long  to  infallibly  secure  victory  in  the  limits  of  a 
life  of  thought.  I  do  not  think  that  where  such  men  as  Lap- 
lace, D'AJembert,  Hume,  Voltaire,  have  never  seen  any  dem- 
onstration, the  underatanding  can  be  the  real  court  of  appeal. 
Kay,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  of  the  intellectual  con- 
ception of  God  as  Creator,  Cause,  Immanent  Life,  Lord  of 
the  World,  &c,  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  or  deny  anything, 
— -I  know  nothing.  My  undei-slandiog  feels  itself  utterly 
bewildered.  I  can  affirm  the  contradictory,  as  vrell  as  the 
assertion,  of  any  of  these  theories:  and  if  I  were  compelled 
in  inlellectoal  gladiatoiship  to  eurreoder  them  all,  I  should 
not  feel  in  the  smallest  degree  dismayed.  My  God  is  not  ttie 
philosopher's  god ;  and  in  the  most  vigorous  graspings  (tf  the 
intellect,  I  am  often  conscioua  of  most  losing  hold  of  the  Lord 
of  Eight  and  Love. 

The  evidence  of  goodness  and  wisdom  in  the  external 
world  is  very  questionable,  in  some  moods  at  leasL  I  found 
a  caterpillar  the  other  day  writhing  in  anguish,  and  perfo- 
rated by  a  dozen  maggots,  which  had  come  from  the  ^gs  of 
an  ichneumon-fly.  It  penetrates  the  skin  of  the  living  ani- 
mal, leaves  its  e^ga,  and  the  grubs  eat  the  creature  alive  by 
d^rees.  Is  that  goodness?  Wonderful  contrivance,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  I  should  not  accuse  the  understanding  of  any  one 
who  preferred  to  believe  in  the  late  <tf  the  Stoics,  necessitat- 
ing this  rather  than  an  Omnipotent  Will.  I  know  that  with 
die  doctrine  of  the  Cress,  anil  the  glimpse  which  it  gives  us 
into  the  grand  law  of  the  universe,  —  Sacrifice,  consdous  and 
unconactous,  for  the  life  of  othen,  —  this  does  not  startle; 
trat  I  profess  that  I  have  never  yet  found  the  argument  Irom 
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Ae  undentanding,  or  &  hint  of  it,  which  can  make  it  pleuut 
to  believe  in  a  God  who  has  made  such  a  provisi(Hi  as  this. 

Nor  do  I  think  tlut  we  get  at  the  feeling  tbroogh  the  un- 
derstanding.* A  filaTB  IB  dependent  on  hia  ^rant  master. 
A  child  depends  upon  his  parent  from  day  to  day.  But  70a 
may  exhaust  all  joor  logic  in  proving  to  rather  that  he  mnst 
depend,  or  ought  to  depend;  and  at  the  end  of  all,  700  may 
he  very  far  indoed  from  making  one  step  towards  the  produo 
tiott  of  that  "  consdoosness  of  dependence,"  which  it  implied 
in  the  words,  "I  beUeve."  Ton  can  demonstrate  power,  but 
the  master's  right  to  enforce,  the  parent's  love  in  requiring 
obedience,  —  what  argnments  prove  those  when  the  will  re- 
bels? 1  am  not  sure  that  in  this  brief  addition  to  the  sen- 
tence of  the  address  I  have  elucidated  m;  meaning  much ;  if 
not  I  should  be  very  happy  to  reply  to  any  difficulties  yoa 
may  find  in  adnutdng  my  assertioDS. 

LXXXI. 

Till  this  visit  to  Ur.  Y——,  I  never  estimated  the  advan- 
tages whidi  the  residence  of  streets  opposite  the  sea  have. 
The  exceeding  beauty,  freshnesa,  and  appearance  of  the  sea 
and  the  sky  in  the  early  mornings,  so  different  from  the  com- 
monplace look  of  midday,  have  straok  me  very  much.  Mid- 
day is  like  mid-life,  full  of  commonplace,  of  toil,  and  with 
less  of  romance ;  with  most  people  at  least  Morning  and 
evening  correspond  with  youth  and  age,  in  both  of  which 
there  is  a  peculiar  poetry.  Tet  to  the  eye  that  is  open  to  see 
it,  the  midday  and  middle  life  have  a  wonder  and  mystery 
of  their  own  ;  that  is,  to  those  who  will  look  at  either  hori- 
zon, east  or  west,  —  for  the  sun  is  above,  unseen  then,  and 
only  viubia  at  the  other  periods,  —  which,  I  take  it,  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  heavenly  wonder  seems  to  have  passed  from  that 
^riod.  "  Heaven  lies  around  us  in  our  infancy,"  and  I  sup- 
<  Bo  adopta  Colaridg«'i  *eiu«  ot  At  irord  "  ondsntuidbig." 
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^oee  the  mysteij  of  the  grave  brings  heaven  agiun  round  bar 
decadence,  just  as  the  lun  approviiea  the  horizon  sgaia  at 
eTeiiing.  There  is  something  mure  than  fancj  in  thie,  few 
we  are  BO  constitnted,  that  the  analog?  b  felt  by^  all  of  as. 
Morning,  spiing^  ^outb, — the  feelings  in  them  resemble  each 
other,  and  re^nggest  each  other;  so  in  autumn,  evening,  and 
age.  And  I  fancy,  that  to  get  the  uncommonplace  feeling  in 
the  middle  period,  we  moit  look  np  and  remember  that  the 
light  which  li^ta  us,  with  each  a  glare  on  the  world  and 
eartii,  is  juBt  as  mysterious  and  sublime  as  when  we  saw  all 
its  tender  pulse«  quivering  in  the  morning. 

I  never,  I  think,  felt  the  freehnesa  of  the  world,  and  the 
IrnChHutt  every  morning  is  a  new  day,  —  an  naiveree  tni^ 
broken  and  fresh  for  effort  and  discovery,  —  80  much  aa  two 
momingj  ago  by  the  seaside. '  1  do  not  mean  that,  even  forA 
moment,  it  gave  a  conception  of  a  fresh  career  or  burst  in  life 
for  me,  but  only  that  it  gave  me  a  conviction  of  a  iact.  To- 
day all  is  changed,  but  agtun  I  feel  the  advantage  people  here 
have  from  seeing  the  innnmerable  moods  in  which  the  sea 
presents  i^elf.  The  wind  is  driving  and  moaning  wildly,  — 
the  sea  all  white  on  the  beach,  —  dark  and  cleft  into  grand 
chasme  beyond,  —  and  almost  loet  in  not  a  dense  but  a  semi- 
tnui3pu«nt  mist  towards  the  horizon ;  the  carts  and  flys  which 
go  past  the  diotng-room  window  are  seen,  as  I  sit,  low  down, 
as  if  they  were  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice ;  Ifc^e  gulls,  with 
their  wild  strange  scream,  heard  every  now  and  then,  as  they 
go  down  perpendicularly  to  the  sorfoce  of  the  wave  that  has 
brought  op  their  food,  or  floating  about  on  the  mist,  colorless 
like  Ehadows,  — - 

And  I  voDid  thfttmytongne  could  niter 
The  tboagbti  tlut  uiM  [n  m>. 

For  at  this  moment  my  heart  is  in  perfect  unison  with  all 
this  scene.  I  look,  and  look,  until  I  wish  I  had  no  will.  Yet 
die  loss  of  will,  with  all  the  other  faculties  —  memory,  con- 
icienoc,.  &ncy — remaining,  is  surely  the  very  condition  td 
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faisa»ity  }  for  the  will  alone  keeps  them  from  discord.  I  am 
not  miseraU^,  bowever.  This  soother  me.  Am  I  justified, 
however,  in  all  thi^  ntlerance  of  egbtiatic  aeoliment  F  Feel- 
iDg  which  ends  in  itself,  and  leads  to  notbiog,  on^  to  be 
stified.    It  is  not  romance.    Romance  is,— 

ImaginaUon:  hooonbla  >iitM, 
Fr«a  oommaiie  with  the  oboir  thit  ouinot  dia. 


Romance  may  make  a  person  make  shipwreck  in  his  To^a^ 
but  it  never  makes  bim  anchor,  more  especially  in  stagoaat 
water ;  whereas  senutiveness,  and  feeling  merely  intense,  do. 

It  is  cnriona,  when  two  minds  come  together,  to  find  how 
targe  a  department  of  that  which  is  the  very  sphere  of  the 
activity  and  life  of  one,  is  a  region  unentered  by,  and  abso- 
lutely forbidding  to,  the  other.    I  cannot  conceive  how  or 

why 's  life  is  so  lonely,  for  be  enters  into  and  likes  all 

snbjects  which  other  men  like,  understands  bosinesB  and  the 
world,  and  is  perfectly  secure  from  thoee  dreadful  rnshin^ 
of  the  spirit  into  unfathomable  questions  in  which  I  have 
founti  no  bottom,  and  sbnddered  tb  find  none.  He  is  safe, 
too,  from  that  worst  trial  which  comes  from  a  disposition 
that  has  in  it — I  use  the  word  b  a  good  sense — romance; 
'  for  bow  can  such  a  mind  be  tortured,  or  bow  such  a  heart 
disappointed  ?   I  perceiTe, 

To«Mhlii«niir«TlDgii  bQ  are  men. 
•  ••••• 

That  predominance  of  the  meditative  over  the  contriving 
faculties  inevitably  exposes  one  to  dislike,  as  it  did  Hamtet, 
for  now  and  then  a  certan  tinge  of  seeming  scorn  is  sure  to 
mingle  with  its  reveries  on  men  and  women.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, any  feeling  of  superiority,  but  rather  pity, — not,  I 
believe,  insulting,  though  bitter.  "  Quintessence  of  duet,"  ap- 
plied to  humanity,  is  a  mixture  of  regard  and  regret  for 
fraibiess.    It  is  du£t,  but  quintessence  of  it.    So,  fax^  "  Fnul^, 
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thy  name  is  woman,"  —  who  does  not  fbel  that  there  U  tt 
least  as  much  tendemeas  and  mourning  in  that,  as  bitteraeM? 
Ib  Jt  not  disappointed  worship  that  still  hangs  fondly  linger- 
ing befoce  the  desecrated  shrine?  However,  aa  it  is  some- 
what subtle  to  extract  this,  it  is  unwise  (o  ntter  these  amal- 
gams  of  feeling  aloud,  for  very  taw  will  pause  to  analyze 
and  perceive  that  two  metals,  one  at  least  a  precious  one^ 
are  fiised  together. 

"  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn." 

~ —  asked  what  that  means.  Is  it  not  a  revelation  of  the 
uses  of  adversity  ?  —  and  does  not  the  whole  teaching  of 
the  Cross,  in  accordance  with  titu,  say  that  sorrow  and  paiu 
alone  wake  us  up  to  reality,  and  that  ^ial  is  a  truer  refinei 
of  character  than  pleasure  ?  Of  couree,  this  is  not  our  first 
impression;  it  needs  a  revelation  to  tell  it,  or  at  all  events 
to  interpret  our  own  eiperience.  Ton  have  a  proof  of  thai 
in  a  child's  wonder  at  the  expressioo,  for  how  ehonld  a  happy 
careless  child  divine  such  a  myBteT7  ? 

I  will  gri«T«  not,  imthar  find 
Streogth  in  wbat  remaios  b«li[[id.  .... 
In  the  •oothing  thoaghta  which  iprlDg 
Oat  of  bnnuui  infTerlog. 

I  cannot  tell  her  the  meaning  of  those  words  of  Christ.  Life 
alone  can  apply  the  meaning,  or  explain  how  tne  they  are ; 
for,  indeed,  they  are  only  subjecdvely  true,  deriving  their 
truth,  not  from  sorrow  and  pun  in  themselves,  but  ftota 
the  tempers  on  which  they  Tail ;  so  tiiat  they  ar«  not  true 
always, — to  some  never  true.  Tet  how  deep  they  are,  and 
how  such  convictions  alone  can  make  this  life  intelligible  or 
tolerable  1 

That  is  a  blessed  fiuth  which  feeb  that  there  caanot  bo 
clouds  and  ^oom  forever,  —  which,  ever  resting  in  convic- 
tion of  what  God  is,  hopes  and  knows  that  "joy  oomcth  in 
the  morning."  That  cheerful  undespairing  temper  marks 
Shakespeare's  thought  throughout ;  in  conjuuction  with  that 
text,  "  Blessed  are  ihey  that  monm,"  let  it  mark  yours. 
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Lxxxin. 


I  am  ponoaded  there  u  more  in  reserved  people  than  we 
give  them  credit  for;  ihey  often  conceal  a  deep  and  real  feel- 
ing under  an  imperturbable  exterior. .... 

"  The  couree  of  true  love  never  did  run  emooth  ** ;  but  then 
that  means,  I  fancy,  that  it  never  ebows  itself  to  be  true,  — 
never  exhibits  its  Btrength,  —  until  rough  obstacles  destroj 
its  smoothness.  Uany  an  attachment  would  have  shown  all 
the  impetuosity  of  a  dammed-up  stream  had  it  been  checked, 
whicli,  under  existing  circnmstances,  seems  to  flow  monoto- 
nously and  uninterestingly  enough.  Hie  Sl  Lawrence  is 
tame  some  miles  above  Niagara.  No  doubt  the  romance  of 
the  affiur  yon  mention  has  suffered,  but  I  doubt  whether  the 
journey  of  life  will  be  a  bit  less  happy  for  that  There  ia 
a  great  difference  between  travelliog  one  hnndred  miles  in 
England  and  the  same  distance  ia  South  Africa,  where 
Gumming  spanned  and  inspanned  with  considerable  difficulty 
every  n^ht  and  momiDg ;  and  the  ntmance  of  t2ie  pathless 
travel  was  immeasurably  die  greater,  yet  the  douce  gentle- 
men who  travel  to  London  and  back  every  day  do  not  less 
truly  attain  the  end  and.  object  of  travelling.  Moreover, 
marriages  which  had  romance  in  their  preparatix;  drcuo^ 
stances,  do  tbey  really  tnni  oot  better  than  others  ?  I  recol- 
lect being  pained  with  this  feeling  when  qniie  a  yoting  child, 
ou  reading  the  sequel  to  the  romantic  adventures  and  floal 
union  of  Prince  Camaralzaman  and  Princem  Badonra,  in 
the  "Arabian  Nights."  They  were  all-in-all  to  each  other, 
—  their  constancy  tried  for  years ;  and  in  after-life  all  went 
wrong.  It  struck  me,  little  as  I  then  knew  of  life,  as  tmtt 
to  life,  and  so  did  some  of  Crabbe's  painful  bat  nature-like 
tales.  It  is  well  to  feel  how  much  of  happiness  is  gained, 
or  bow  much  of  wrekchedness  ia  spared,  by  the  absence  of 
those  violent  feelings  which  exhaust  lifb,  and  leave  die  dwp 
16  • 
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■cter  dishevolled,  the  features  nora  with  &  graver  as  de^ 
ns  that  which  sharp  anguish  cuts  into  the  cheeks, — 
S<»th«d  b;  Bery  puaioa's  broDt. 
How  manj'  snch  couotenancea  we  see  with  the  maAt  of 
Btreng  undisciplined  feeling  in  them  I  I  saw  &  lad;  of  fiffy 
lo-daj'  with  cheeks  as  calm  as  if  she  were  twenty  j  jet  not 
apathetici  hat  wise,  fiill  of  Belf-control,  affectionate,  and  be- 
nign in  manner.     Tou  feU  that  there  was  in  store  for  her,— • 


I  felt  that  seir^rule  and  delivery  from  btense  emotion  and 
violent  aeeis  are  the  neceasary  qualifications  for  growth  of 
character  and  the  power  of  completing  anything  on  tliit 
earth.  Everything  must  pay  its  price,  and  romance  in  the 
feeUngs  or  circumstances  of  courtship  often  pays  a  vei^, 
very  heavy  one. 

LXXXIV. 

They  all  came  In  from  Lindfield  yesterday.  I  went  oat 
to  fetch  them,  and  spent  some  hoars  in  the  village  of  Lind- 
field itself  where  I  strongly  felt  the  beauty  and  power  of 
English  country  scenery  and  life  to  calm,  if  not  to  purify, 
the  hearts  of  those  whose  lives  are  habitually  subjected  to  such 
influences.  Not  that  human  nature  is  better  there,  bat  Itfs 
is  more  natural,  and  real  nature  I  hold  to  be  the  great  law 
of  our  life,  both  physical  and  religious.  Physical  does,  in 
fact,  by  derivation,  mean  natural,  —  physics  being  the  study 
of  nature.  I  am  sure  that  reUg^n  is  the  recall  to  real  in- 
stead  of  perverted  nature,  just  as  the  medidnal  art  is  the 
recall  to  natural  health  of  body.  There  are  false  systems 
in  both,  as  well  as  true,  being  marked  in  each  case  by  the 
artifii^  and  unnatural  mode  of  dealing  with  the  diseased 
part.  You  would  give  Allopathy  as  on  instance  of  this,  and 
I  shoold  give  what  St.  Paul  calls  "bodily  exercise,"— lt^ 
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•rsUv,  ascDticism.  Whereas  Christ  iavariablf  stppesk  to 
uDBophisticated  nature,  saja  "  Sin  no  more,"  just  as  if  we 
should  Bay,  "  You  have  eaten  too  much  and  dniok  too  much, 
]>oor  man ;  well,  eat  less  and  drink  lees,"  there  is  no  magic 
besides  that  which  will  cure  jou,  no  doses  of  humbug,  copious 
or  infinitesimaL 

I  have  begun  to  read  Wprdsworth's  "  Retrospect "  •  again, 
and  have  penevered,  in  s[Ute  of  the  doluess,  which  at  first 
deterred  mo ;  I  rejoice  extremely  that  I  did.  I  find  it  deeply 
interesting,  now  that  I  have  got  a  clew  to  his  object,  which  is 
to  show  how  influences  are  provided  for  us,  if  we  will  once 
surrender  ourselves  to  them,  partly  passively,  partly  actively, 
instead  of  inventing  artiSdal  discipline ;  and  tiiat  those  in- ' 
fluences,  being  God's,  are  the  beat, —  slow,  sure,  aijd  purify- 
ing. It  is  a  history  of  his  own  life,  and,  being  a  reflection  of 
iti  is  apparently  monotonous,  baring  no  shocks  or  striking  in- 
cidents ;  but  his  intention  is  to  show  bow,  jost  from  this  very 
mraiotony,  a  character  of  purity  and  strength  was  built  up. 
Some  passages  are  excessively  beaatiful,  the  diction  always 
pure  and  clear,  like  an  atmosphere  of  crystal  pelluddness, 
through  which  you  see  all,  objects  without  being  diverted 
aside  to  consider  the  medium  through  which  they  are  seen. 
When  you  do  pause  to  think  of  this,  you  remark,  "  What  a 
clear  atmosphere!  what  pure  water!  or,  what  transparent 
crystal !  "  but  at  first  yon  remark  only  the  object  This,  too, 
I  observed  of  Stanley's  "  Life  of  Arnold."  Every  one  spoke 
of  Arnold,  no  one  stopped  to  observe  how  well  Stanley  had 
done  it ;  Stanley  had  merged  himself  and  become  transpar- 
enL  Lord  Lansdowne  was  the  first  whom  I  ever  heard  re- 
mark upon  the  biographer,  though  I  had  been  on  the  watch 
long  to  see  if  any  one  would. 

For  myself,  never  have  I  felt  a  more  fixed  and  setOed  de- 
pression. The  thought  of  fixture  here,  except  under  the  al- 
teimtive  of  great  pecuniary  sacriQoe,  has  been  overwhelming 
•  "  TIm  Pnlnda." 
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kt  aome  momenta,  and  at  others,  a  dead,  heavj  weight:  to  ba 
tbrerer,  en  evidence,  especially  for  one  so  unfitted  aa  ]  am  for 
it  hy  tastes  and  predilections ;  jet  now  that  the  die  is  cast,  I 
will  iiot  shrink  nor  cast  a  look  behind,  but  endeavor  to  ba 
equal  lu  the  hour,  and  do  my  dutj. 

The  day  is  gloomj',  oppressive  in  the  house,  —  what  it  is 
outside.  I  do  not  know.  Thought  has  flowed  sluggishly,  like 
a  thin  green  stream,  \a  a  dead  level,  without  health,  and  witli- 
out  clearness;  zest  and  interest  are  wanting,  but  I  put  down 
a  part  or  this  to  the  weather,  though  it  is  only  a  continuation 
of  what  has  been  unaltered  indifference  to  almost  all  things. 
I  am  struggling  against  it  aa  yet  with  poor  success,  but  I  hold 
it  a  duty, — a  real  and  paramonnt  duty,-^and  I  will  not 
tamely  yield.  I  know  how  powerless  a  motive  "our  own 
sake"  is  to  make  us  work  with  interest  It  is  like  taking  a 
constitutional  with  the  painful  oonscionsness  in  every  move- 
ment that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  healtti,  instead  of  health  com- 
ing whQe  we  are  seeking,  not  health,  but  an  object.  Such  I 
find  the  nse  of  shooting,  riding,  &c,  and  such  must  be  the 
way  of  getting  good  from  interest  in  others.  You  cannot 
wake  up  in  them  an  interest  by  feeling  it  will  do  good  to  your- 
self; the  interest  most  have  no  reflex  motive,  or  else  it  will 
do  no  good.  Hence  the  uselessness  of  preaching  to  do  right, 
to  be  charitable,  &c.,  &c.,  because  it  will  make  you  happy  now 
and  hereafter.  No  doubt  it  will,  but  you  cannot  he  charita- 
ble because  it  will.  Hence,  too,  the  folly  of  the  system  which 
resolves  all  our  actions  into  a  refined  selfishness.  So  far  as 
you  try  to  be  good,  in  order  to  be  personally  happy,  you  miss 
happiness,  —  a  greatand  beautiful  law  of  our  being.  HeaV* 
enly  happiness  is  the  result  of  our  own  energy,  and  cannot  be  . 
poured  upon  (he  soul,  and  is  almost  entirely  indepunilent  of 
circumstances,  —  made  by  us,  not  for  us. 

I  am  ashamed  of  the  hasty  way  in  which  I  dismissed 
Wordsworth's  "  Prelude."  It  is  a  noble  work,  one  lliat  haa 
made  my  eyes  fill  again  aod  again,  not  by  its  pathos,  bat  b; 
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itt  loftf  tone  and  tnmlacuit  purit; :  a  severe  work,  vorthj 
of  patriarchal  timos,  when  men  went  oat  into  the  fields  ta 
meditate  at  eventide,  and  disciplined  their  spirits  by  the  pnra 
in£uencei  ot  rock,  hill,  Rtream,  forest,  twilight,  and  darkness, 
and  that  too,  as  in  Isaac's  case,  on  the  eve  of  marriage. 

Do  not  fear  with  regard  to ■ ;  aD  will  be  well.     ASeC' 

tionateneSB,  nuudenljr  set^poseeesion,  and  a  quiet  spirit  are 
more  likely  to  bud  into  a  beautifnl  character  hereafter  than 
that  impetuosity  of  sentiment  which  too  often  makes  life  the 
prey  of  wild  and  self-deetractiTO  passions.  Friucijde  is  a 
higher  thiog  than  feeling,  and  will  stand  life's  terrible  l«s(  far 
better. 

LXXXV. 

Novsmber  13. 
I  confess  the  awful  mystery  of  life,  and  the  perplexity 
which  hangs  around  the  question,  —  what  it  is,  and  what  it 
all  means.  Nevertheless,  I  tun  persuaded,  —  as  peisuaded 
as  of  aoylhing  I  can  be  in  this  world, —  (hat  the  meaning  Is 
good  and  not  evil,  —  good,  I  trust,  to  the  mdividual  as  well 
us  to  the  whole.  There  is  a  woodroos  alchemy  in  time  and 
the  power  of  God  to  transmute  oar  iaulls,  errors,  sorrows, — 
nay,  ou^  sins  themselves,  —  into  golden  blessings ;  a  truth 
which  always  appears  to  me  prominent  in  the  history  of  the 
Fall.  The  curses  on  man  and  woman,  tml,  •&&,  are  alt,  in 
the  process  of  time,  changed  into  benedictions;  the  woman's 
lot  itself,  of  subjugation  and  pain,  becoming  the  very  channel 
of  her  best  powers  of  character,  the  condition  of  her  devch 
tion  and  her  meekness.  It  is  only  the  tempting  devil-snake, 
in  whose  curse  there  is  no  element  of  alteration :  only  appar* 
ently  a  degradation,  a  slighter  doom,  no  pain,  —  better  for 
him  had  it  been  eo,  for  anguish  might  have  slowly  worked 
out  change,  —  but  to  crawl,  and  creep,  and  eat  the  dust  of 
lower  Being  forever.  A  truth  for  which  my  whole  Ppirit 
blesses  and  adores  the  Ever  Just  "  Bles-'^ed  are  they  that 
moom,  for  they  shall  be  comforted."    asked  the  mean* 
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ing  of .  this ;  surely  it  is  plain  ?    The  tears  which  deatroy  tlM 
be&ulj  of  the  outward  man,  clianael  liis  cliecks,  cut  his  fea- 
tures with  the  shaip  graver  of  anguish,  are  doing  a  glorious 
work  on  tbe  spirit  within,  which  is  hecoming  fresh  with  all 
young  and  living  feelingei 

•  ••••• 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  committee  relating  to  the 
"  Protestant  and  Anti-Popery,"  &c.,  &e^  meeting  on  Tbure- 
day,  into  which  I  was  hooked.  They  asked  me  to  speak  on 
that  day.  I  refused ;  oa  which  the  vicar  begged  for  a  show  of 
'  hands,  and  they  were  raised,  and  the  thing  carried  by  clerical 
acclamation.  '  Only  conceive  that !  Of  course  I  have  still 
my  option. 

LXXXVI. 

To-day  I  hod  a  loog  and  strange  interview  with  a  lady  who 

has  recently  become  a  member  of  th^  congregation She 

asked  me  if  I  had  ever  known  a  case  of  trial  so  severe  as 
hers.  "Yes,"  I  replied,  "numbers;  it  is  the  case  of  aU. 
Suffering  is  very  common,  so  is  disappointment" — "Are  our 
affections  to  be  all  withered  ?  "  —  "  Very  often,  I  believe."  — 
" Then  why  were  they  pven  me ? "  —  "I  am  sura  I  cannot 
tell  you  that,  but  I  suppose  it  would  not  have  been  very  good 
for  you  to  have  had  it  all  your  own  way."  —  "  Then  do  you 
think  I  am  better  for  this  blighting  succession  of  griefs?" 
— "  I  do  not  know,  but  I  know  you  ought  to  be."  Words- 
wonh  was  lying  open  on  the  table,  and  I  pointed  to  her  these 
lines :  — 

Thao  wu  til*  Inth  reeviTad  Into  107  heart, 
Tbat  iindar  hekriut  torrow  «>rth  cut  bring. 
If  from  the  BiBictian  sonuwhera  do  not  grow 
Honor,  which  could  not  else  have  been  a  Taitb, 
Ad  elevation  and  a  lanclily  ; 
If  new  atrength  be  not  giTcn  nor  old  mtorad, 

The  deep  undertone  of  this  worid  is  sadnew, — a  K^ema 
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bua  occuiring  at  measnred  intervals,  and  heard  throngh  a)l 
other  tones.  Dltimately,  all  the  strains  of  this  world's  muaio 
roBolve  theouelyes  into  that  tone;  aad  I  believe  that,  rightlj- 
fblt,  the  Cross,  and  the  Cross  alone,  intorprels  the  monrnfiil 
mystery  of  life,  —  the  sorrow  of  the  Highest  the  Lord  of 
Life ;  the  result  of  error  and  sin,  btit  ultimately  remedial, 
pnriffin^  and  exalting, 

LXXXVII 

I  read,  or  rather  studied,  *■  Macheth "  through  last  Dight, 
nltiog  up  reiy  late,  and  never  felt  half  its  beaaty  — bean^ 
as  distinct  from  power  —  before. 

Macready  is  now  giving  bis  farewell  appearances,  and 
"  Macbeth  "  is  for  to-night.  I  was  strangely  tempted  to  go. 
Miicready  nobly  tried  to  purge  the  stage  from  all  its  evils, 
and  Shakespeare  is  free  from  the  strong  objections  I  have  to 
an^  acting  which  merely  exhibits  dangerous  feeling  in  its 
Dii^bt  A  friend  had  taken  places  uid  I  had  resolved  not, — 
nevertheless,  I  felt  the  temptation  strong  last  night.  The 
murder-scene  became  so  vivid  that  I  actually  felt  a  sensation 
of  creeping  awe  as  I  went  up  the  stiurs  of  the  silent  house, 
and  in  very  shame  was  obliged  to  walk  down  again  through 
the  dark  passages,  to  convince  myself  that  I  was  not  a  child 
linunted  with  unreal  terrors.  I  felt  the  teare  actually  start 
m  reading  that  noble  scene  in  which  MacdulTs  fidelity  to 
honor  and  goQihiess  is  tested  by  Malcolm.  Macduff's  burst 
of  disappointment,  on  discovering  that  the  prince,  to  whom 
all  his  heart's  homage  had  been  given,  is,  as  he  sapposes, 
unworthy  of  it,  touched  me  until  my  heart  seemed  too  large. 
riiose  fine  lines  (Act  IT.  Scene  8)  : 

Fit  to  goTBTTi  !    No,  out  to  liTS  ; 
v)d  then,  when  MacduS'  has  the  man  he  hates  witli  noble 
hatred  «t  last  "  within  sword's  reach,"  I  could  have  almost 
floated.    I  felt  as  if  to  bare  a  firm  grip  of  a  sword  in  a  vil- 
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laio'a  heut  were  the  intenaest  rapture  thia  earth  has  to  ^tb, 
—  the  oalj  thing  which  such  as  Macduff  had  worth  liviog 
for.  Places  were  taken  for  two  nighta,  —  "  OtheOo "  and 
"  Macbeth,"  —  but  I  could  not  trust  myself  to  either. 

I  have  becD  tiTing  lately  to  reflate  mj  outward  Ufe 
somewhat  more  aalJBfitctoril;  than  usnal,  —  my  papers,  my 
siuily,  my  hours,  in  order  that  the  inward  Ule  may  hove  a 
faini  ctiance  of  growing  into  form.  .  The  outward  is  at  least 
williin  our  power,  —  whedier  tlie  inward  ia  I  do  not  know  ; 
but  tlie  one  acta  upon  the  other,  and  it  is  a  da^,'at  least,  to 
do  all  that  can  be  done.  That  all  but  omnisdent  Shake- 
speare says,  in  reply  to  Macbeth's 

"  Cuut  tlioa  not  niliiister  to  a  mind  dbouad, 
Plack  from  the  memor;  a  rooted  •omiir, 
Biia  out  tha  wrlttan  tronhlei  of  the  bnin. 
And  v[Cb  lome  sweat  obtiTlans  antldota 
Claauu  the  staffed  boaom  of  that  perOans  StDlT 

Which  weigh)  npoa  the  hesrt  7 

Tlierein  the  patient 
Hnat  tDinlstar  to  himself." 

Then  Macbeth  sayS ;  — 

"  Gome,  put  miae  armor  on,  give  ma  1117  itdl^''  fto. 
wisely  resolving  upon  present  acting. 


KHD  OF  VOLDHE  L 
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THE  REV.  F.  W.  ROBERTSON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BRIQHTON  —  1B5I. 

latareat  of  Ur.  Boboteon  in  Social  QoMtloiu.  —  S«rmoD  praiabsd  in  l)r. 
.Dnw'B  CIrarali  to  WcorklDgDMn.  — Hq  ii  woiuod  with  Hr.  Uanriot 
■ndProrMier  Kingtit;  of  Soculiitio  Opinions.— ffli  Aniirer.  —  Tba 
"Beoord"  Nempapar  roMwrt*  tho  Charge  after  hli  Death.  —  LetMn 
of  Mr.  Uaorioeon  theSnbjeet.  — LettenofMr.  Robertion  on  Pmltuot 
JUoffiaj't  Sermon.  — Letter  fKiiiiUr.Drew  oantalniti^  EitraoCi  from 
llr.  BolMrtaoo'i  Lettan  on  tbe  umt  Snbjeot.  — Declining  HsalLb.— 
Lectnm  on  the  EpUtlaa  to  the  Corlnthlana.  —  Leotnre  to  WoiUognwD 
•t  Hontplerpolnt.  —  Cloe*  of  the  7ear  1811. 
LettBTi  from  Uareb  14, 18M,  to  Dttwrntxr  6, 1B61. 

DURING  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  1851, 
no  e^ctemal  occurrences  of  any  importance  broke 
tlic  monotony  of  tlie  life  of  Mr.  Robertson.  Thei'e 
are,  however,  a  number  of  letters  which  exhibit  some 
of  the  phases  uf  thought  and  feeling  through  which  he 
passed  from  January  to  June. 

His  interest  in  social  questions  continued  to  increase. 
His  correspoiidencL-  proves  that  he  studied  and  endeav- 
ored to  rotiite  the  views  of  Louis  Blanc.  In  March  he 
spoke  at  a  meeting  held  to  provide  lodging-houses  for 
tite  poor.  On  ^V)lit,  Sunday  he  preached  a  sermon  on 
Uie  social  and  religious  aspects  of  the  Great  Exhibition. 

TOt.  II.  1  A 
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2  .       ACCUSED  OF  SOCIALI^L 

In  June  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Drew,  of  St.  John's 
Charch,  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Sqoare,  to  preach 
one  of  a  series  of  sermons  addressed  to  workingmen. 
He  consented,  and  chose  as  hia  subject  the  story  of  Na- 
bal  and  David.  The  sermon,  which  is  published  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Measaga  of  the  Church  to  Men  of 
Wealth,"  vol.  i.  "  Sermons,"  is  an  embodiment  of  his 
iiews  on  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  properly  and  the 
rights  of  labor."  It  brought  liira  into  an  undesired  no- 
toriety. The  public  protest  of  Mr.  Drew,  after  Mr. 
Kingsley's  sermon,  in  which  the  former  repudiated  be- 
fore his  congregation  the  teaching  of  the  latter,  natu- 
rally attracted  the  attention  of  the  press ;  and  Mr.  Rob- 
ertsou  was  involved  with  Mr.  Maurice,  Mr.  Kingsley, 
and  Mr.  Drew  in  a  general  accusation  of  socialistic 
opinions.  The  cause  of  the  accusation  is  an  amusing 
instance  of  the  danger  of  propinquUy.  It  happened  at 
that  time  that  Mr.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Kingsley  were 
prominent  persons  in  a  movement  called  Chiistian  So- 
cialism, and  the  ofiBce  where  their  business  was  trans- 
acted chanced  to  be  opposite  to  St.  John's  Church. 
The  series  of  sermons  in  the  church,  and  the  work  in 
the  office,  weie  at  once  connected  by  some  wiseacres 
of  the  press,  and  the  report  arose  that  both  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson and  Mr.  Drew  were  involved  in  a  movement 
"  with  which,"  to  use  Mr,  Drew's  words,  "  they  were 
never  at  any  dme,  directly  or  indirectly,  connected." 
Mr.  Robertson  was  attacked  by  one  of  the  papers,  and 
accused  of  preaching  democratic  principles.  He  an- 
swered that  the  expression,  "  democratic  principles," 
was  too  vague  to  deal  with ;  that  the  only  expression  in 

*  Ha  ««ntiinud  tfa*  inbjtot  aftarwaidi  it  Brighton.    ToL  iL,  S«r.  L 
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tat  aeiuon  which  bore  upon  the  sabject  of  democnu^ 
was  a  distiiictioQ  drawn  between  the  reverence  to  au- 
thority which  is  dedared  in  Scriptare  to  be  a  duty,  and 
the  slavish  reverence  to  wealth  and  rank  which  is  cun- 
fbonded  with  that  duty,  aod  in  Scripture  nowhere  de- 
clared a  duty:  that  if  by  democratic  principles  was 
meant  Socialiam,  —  Socialism  was  not  only  not  advo- 
cated, but  distinctly  opposed  in  his  sermon. 

Immediately  after  his  death,  the  "Record"  newspa- 
per reasserted  the  charge  of  socialistic  opinions ;  and 
a  correspondence,  of  which  the  following  letters  from 
Mr.  Maurice  form  a  part,  was  published  in  its  co'  - 


No.  1. 

Jung  2»,  1BE1. 

Mr  DBAK  Ms.  RoBEBTSOH, — I  fear  vei?  much  that  I 
have  allowed  mjself  to  forget  the  painfu]  position  into  nliich 
I  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  you.  It  bas  dbturbcd 
me  much,  since  I  saw  you  last  night,  lo  reflect  that  we  may 
have  weakened  your  influence,  and  added  to  some  people's 
hard  thoughts  of  you,  by  bringing  you  into  connection  with 
na  and  our  unpopularity.  I  felt  much  ashamed  of  the  vanity 
and  injustice  of  any  proposition  about  printing  our  sermoni) 
together,  which  ooly  occufred  to  me  at  the  moment,  and 
which  I  perceived  afterwards  would  be  doing  injuaticc  to  you. 
I  can  only  ask  yon  to  foi^ve  me  for  having  tempted  you  to 
engage  in  the  work,  which  I  certainly  never  sopposcd  would 
end  as  it  has  done.  I  think,  if  you  da  not  object,  that  I  will 
write  a  quiet  letter  to  the  "  Daily  News,"  fully  admitting  their 
right  to  say  anything  they  please  of  Christian  Socialists;  but 
begging  them,  in  common  justice,  not  to  confound  you  with 
us,  as  you  never  called  yourself  by  any  such  name,  and  as 
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your  sennon  wu  nmtber  Socialist  nor  High  Church  in  may 
ordinary  view  of  either  epithet,  but  what  tbej  themselTes 
would  confess  to  be  a  liberal  and  manly  utterance.  If  yon 
can  suggest  any  betMr  way  in  which  I  can  act,  or  if  you  wish 
me  to  abstwn  from  that  way,  I  will  do  aa  you  like ;  at  all 
events,  will  you  let  me  express  how  much  the  great  pleasure 
of  having  seen  you  and  made  your  acquaintance  is  mixed 
with  paia  at  the  thought  of  having  made  you  feel  more  than 
ever  the  diviaionB  and  confusion  of  the  Church  i 
Tours  very  truly, 

F.  D.  Mauhicb. 

No.  2. 

To  Captain  Bobbktsom. 

JtaOMTj  S,  I8IM. 

Mt  dear  Sik,  —  I  very  much  regret  that  my  absence 
from  London  has  delayed  my  answer  to  your  note  of  the 
SIst  December.  It  must  have  made  me  appear  neglect- 
ful of  your  wislies.  I  trust  that  you  will  believe  that  my 
reverence  and  affection  for  the  memory  of  your  son  would 
render  any  suspicion  of  indifierence  to  his  character,  or  to 
his  relatives,  espedally  painful  to  me. 

The  inference  which  you  draw  from  your  son's  own  state- 
ment, and  which  was  confirmed  by  my  letter,  is  altogether 
correct  He  never,  even  for  a  moment,  idenUGed  himself 
widi  the  Christian  SocialistH,  or  entered  into  any  of  their 
plans.  I  never  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  till  the  spring 
of  1851,  when  I  called  npon  him  at  Brighton,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Drew,  who  was  in  no  way  connected  with  our  pro- 
ceedings. It  happened  that  Mr,  Kiog^ey  and  I  were  asked 
to  preach  sermons  in  the  same  course  with  him,  and  that  Mr. 
Kingsley  very  reluciaotly  accepted  the  invitation.  But  oUier 
persons  were  altw  asked,  who  would  entirely  have  disclaimed 
his  views  and  mine;  and  the  character  of  the  Church  in 
whk^  we  were  successively  to  appear  showed  that  our  only 
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bond  was  a  common  feeling  that  the  Church  wu  to  labor  for 
all  classes,  but  particularly  for  the  working-classes.  When  I 
found  that  the  eircniUBtances  oonnected  wilh  Mr.  Kingsley's 
sermon  had  led  the  newspapera  to  eonJbnnd  the  different 
preachers  in  Mr.  Drew's  cbarch  together,  I  proposed,  as  ^ou  ' 
bare  seen,  entirely  to  excolpate  Mr.  Bobertson  —  the  oalj 
person,  beside  Mr.  Eingsley^  and  me,  who  had  yet  delivered 
a  lecture — from  the  chai^  He  very  generously  declined 
my  offer  in  a  note  (the  only  one,  I  believe,  I  ever  received 
from  him,  certainly  the  only  one  which  was  not  of  a  merely 
formal  character),  which  I  was  looking  at  the  other  day,  and 
which  I  shall  hope  to  send  yon  when  I  retnm  to  London. 
Bnt  I  am  certain  he  declined  only  from  his  characteristic 
chivalry  and  unwillingness  to  shrink  from  as  while  we  were 
in  disgrace,  not  because  he  in  the  least  adopted  oar  name  or 
was  disposed  to  take  part  in  our  plans.  From  the  time  of 
onr  meeting  in  London,  in  the  summer  of  1851,  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  I  never  saw  him  or  had  any  intercourse  with 
him  by  letters.  I  sent  him  one  of  my  books,  and  preached 
once  in  his  church  (when  he  was  absent  and  without  bia 
knowledge) ;  but  I  never  had  the  slightest  reason  to  imagine 
that  he  sympathized  in  any  opinion  of  mine,  theological, 
moral,  or  economical  I  always  felt  that  he  was  doing  a 
great  and  noble  work,  amidst  mnch  misrepresentation  and 
obloquy,  and  I  was  anxious  not  to  give  him  more  to  bear 
than  fell  naturally  and  necessarily  to  his  lok  The  exceeding 
delight  which  it  wonld  have  given  me  to  learn  from  him,  and 
to  have  received  his  hints  and  corrections  of  my  views,  would 
have  been  purchased  too  dearly  if  I  had  led  his  enemies  or 
his  friends  to  suppose  that  he  was  responsible  for  any  words 
or  acts  which  they  might  be  disposed  to  condemn  in  me. 

Theire  are  two  obvious  verbal  inaccuradea  in  the  copy  of 
my  noto  which  yoa  have  sent  me,  but  I  wUl  not  say  they  are 
owing  to  yon  or  me.  If  yoa  should  find  that  the  ori^nal 
does  not  warrant  my  alterations  pray  publish  it  according  to 
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^our  reading.     But  make  any  use  of  that  letter,  as  well  as 
of  this,  which  you  may  think  de^rable. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  faithfully  youn, 

F.  D.  Maubicl 
P.  S.  —  If  you  wish  it,  I  will  write  to  the  "  Beoord "  or 
any  other  paper;  but  the  cbanoe  of  my  letter  being  inse-red 
is,  I  should  think,  Bioall  (at  least  in  the  "  Record"). 

The  two  following  letters  agree  with  the  expressions 
in  .the  letter  of  Mr.  Maurice,  and  prove  that  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson, while  wishing  Mr.  Maunce  and  Mr.  Kingsley 
God-speed  in  their  work,  and  refusing  to  shrink  from 
their  side,  neither  adopted  tlie  views  they  then  held, 
nor  gave  bis  personal  sanction  to  the  means  they  em- 
ployed :  — 

JqI7,  1B61. 
.  Mr  LoBD, — I  feel  sure  that  I  shall  be  excused  for  takmg 
up  a  few  minutes  of  your  lordship's  time  in  making  an  obser- 
vation on  the  remarks  which  you  have  kindly  sent  me  on 
Kingsley'e  sermon,  which  I  do,  because  I  think  him  a  man 
worth  putting  in  a  true  point  of  view,  though  I  scarcely  know 

I  quite  admit  the  politico^economical  errors  in  the  sermon. 
It  is  false  to  attribute  solely  to  the  sellishnesa  of  the  moneyed 
classes  that  which  arises  partly  out  of  the  tendency,  add  en- 
couragement of  the  tendency,  to  multiply  like  rabbits  In  a 
warren,  and  the  degrading  admission  by  philanthropists  of 
the  impossibility  of  checking  that  iostincl.  It  seems  to  me  a 
great  mistake  to  lead  the  working-classes  to  suppose  that  by 
any  means  independent  of  their  own  energy,  moral  improve- 
ment,  and  Belf-restraiut,  their  condition  can  he  permanently 
altered.  And  what  he  says  of  the  accumulation  of  capital 
is  vague  and  declamatory.  All  this  I  have  said  to  him.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  me  (I  speak  ignorantly)  that  co-operation  can 
long  replace  compedtjoo  without  becoming  competition  Uae\£, 
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between  bodies  instead  of  individuala ;  or  that  the  good  of  it 
caa  be  otiier  ihao  that  education  which  it  maj  give  to  the 
working -classes,  in  traniitu,  in  the  points  of  foresight,  self- 
control,  and  providence.  But  disagreeing  with  the  views 
which  Kingeley  duet  liold,  I  still  tbink  it  only  fair  to  sa;  that 
I  believe  that  sermon  misrepresents  them.  In  an  address 
published,  'or  soon  to  be  published,  I  am  told  he  has  very 
strongly  stated  the  opposite  and  corrective  truths,  even  of- 
fending the  men  by  the  energy  with  which  he  lias  vindicaied 
the  necessity  of  unequal  and  even  lai^  accumulations  oS 
capital. 

All  I  am  anxious  for  is  that  sympathy  should  be  felt,  or 
rather  candor  extended,  towards  the  exaggerations  of  gener- 
Otis  and  unselfish  men  like  Kingsley,  whose  warmth,  even 
when  wrong,  is  a  higher  thing  than  the  correctness  of  cold 
hearts.  It  is  so  rare  to  find  a  clergyman  who  can  forget  the 
drill  and  pipeclay  of  the  profession,  and  speak  with  a  living 
heart  for  the  suffering  claases,  not  as  a  pcdiceman  established 
to  lecture  them  into  proprieties,  but  as  cne  of  ibe  tame  flesh 
and  blood  vindicating  a  common  humanity.  And  therefore 
Mr.  Drew's  protest,  and  the  Bishop  of  London's  cold  con- 
demnation, and  almost  equally  cold  retractation,  appear  to  me 
so  sad,  as  representations  of  Church^jf-Englandism.  Besides, 
is  it  not  in  the  nature  of  things  almost  to  be  wished,  and  cer- 
twnly  hievitable,  that  exaggerated  statements  on  the  one  side 
should  be  balanced  by  eTenover-warm  declarations  of  the 
opposite  truth  ?  We  hare  been  drilling  the  poor  into  loyalty 
and  submission  for  300  years.  Is  it  not  to  he  expected  that 
at  last,  men  looking  with  their  own  eyes  into  the  "glorious 
law  ot  liberty,"  should  express  iu  rather  indignant  terms 
what  is  a  surprising  discovery  to  them,  "  You  have  lefl;  one 
great  half  of  the  Gospel  untaught,  its  bearing,  aamely,  upon 
-  maa's  civil  freedom,  and  its  constant  siding  with  the  de- 
graded." And  the  accumulation  of  capital,  an  abstract  right, 
requies  to  be  checked  by  a  deeper  right     Summum  jim 
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tamma  injuria.     Cbristiauity  must  come  in  to  balance  and 
modify  political  ecoDomj. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  jaBtified  in  seudiDg  tliis  long 
dissertation  to  your  lordship,  especially  knowing  from  your 
pnblic  career  how  enLirely  you  sympathize  with  all  that  is 
generuus,  and,  io  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  free.  I  suppose 
I  TTAS  incited  to  it  by  delight  at  finding  that  your  lordship 
hal  so  fairly  and  candidly  judged  Kingsley'e  discourse,  and 
by  a  desire  to  modify  the  impression  oa  some  points  which 
his  own  words  have  produced. 

Novemb«r  S£,  ISSl. 

Mt  ■DEk.B.  Mb.  Hdtton, —  I  must,  in  the  midst  of  many  ' 
unall  eagagemeols,  find  one  minute  to  reply  to  your  letter. 

In  the  co-operative  plan  I  have  a  very  limited  hope 
Eternal  laws  seem  to  me  against  them,  and  were  they  to 
succeed,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  only  be  competition 
in  another  form,  —  of  association  against  association,  instead 
of  that  of  individual  against  individual  And  if  this  were  to 
be  prevented  by  legislative  enactment,  I  think  evib  ini  worse 
than  those  of  competition  would  result.  The  fatal  objection 
to  (be  IfOais  Blanc  scheme  is,  in  my^mind,  that  it  mukes  no 
provision  for  an  original  iustinct  in  our  own  nature,  that  of 
individuality  and  property.  However,  that  the  prindple  of 
rivalry  is  to  be  our  only  law,  and  lefl  to  work  with  pedantic 
cold-hlooded  adherence  to  maxim, —  let  who  will  be  crushed, 
—  I  can  never  believe  to  be  the  intention  of  God.  All  goes 
on  here  by  the  antagonism  of  opposites,  and  I  doubt  not  we 
shall  find  how  to  reconcile  at  last  the  two  equally  true  and 
Christian  positions : 

1.  Shall  I  not  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own? 

2.  Ho  man  sfdd  that  aught  which  he  had  was  his  own. 

If  we  were  all  Christians  in  &ct  as  well  as  by  right,  the 
difficulty  would  be  at  an  end ;  but  I  do  not  tiiink  that  the 
attempts  which  be^n  with  the  society  instead  of  Ibe  indi- 
vidual, will  any  of  them  solve  the  question.    The  latter,  t)M 
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tAristian  waj,  Bomo  daj  or  other  will.    Meanwlule  I  rajoioe 
at  idl  eflbrts  &om  the  world  side;  even  fuilures  teaoh  na 


CoDsequeutl;,  I  wish  God^apeed  to  Mr.  Haarice  and  his 
plnos.  I  had  a  long  CMiveraatioo  lately  with  Lord  Carlisle 
about  it,  and  he  seemed  much  of  the  eanae  opiuion. 

I  eympalhiEe  deeply  with  Mr.  Maurice.  I  do  hot  agree 
with  him  entirely,  either  theologically  or  economically.  But 
ho  ia  quite  after  my  own  heart  in  this,  that  he  lovea  to  And 
out  the  ground  of  truth  on  which  an  error  rests,  and  to  inter- 
pret what  it  blindly  means,  iualead  of  damning  it.  He  lovea 
to  see  the  sonl  of  good,  as  Shakespeare  sayg,  in  things  eviL 
I  desire  to  see  the  same ;  therefore  I  love  him,  aod  so  iar  I 
aro  at  one  with  him.  .1  do  not  pledge  myself  to  one  of  his 
oiMoions,  and  disagree  irith  many.  But  he  is  every  inch  a 
man,  and  a  right  noble  one. 

Mr.  Drew,  who  was  brought  by  all  these  circnm- 
stances  into  close  contact  with  Mr.  Robertson,  has 
kindly  communicated  to  me  his  impres^ons  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter :  — 

My  dbab  Sot,  —  I  will  comply  with  yotir  request 
that  I  would  contribute  a  few  pages  to  yoor  forthcom- 
ing "Life"  of  my  mucb-beloved  and  honored  friend 
from  some  of  my  correspondence  vritb  bim,  and  from 
my  recollections  of  our  intercourse.  - 

That  many  have  been  sorely  impatient  on  account 
of  the  delay  of  the  tong^romised  "  Life  "  is  not  at  a)I 
surprising,  and  yet  I  am  sure  you  bave  acted  wisely  in 
postponing  it:  for  indeed  Robertson  is  only  now  becom- 
ing adequately  known,  even  to  those  who  were  most 
intimate  with  bim :  any  image  of  bis  strong  and  lofty 
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^rit  wliich  might  have  been  presented  before  tliia  tit&a 
must  have  eatirely  ^ed  in  expressing  tbe  greatness 
by  which  we  now  know  he  was  distinguished,  even 
amongst  the  greatest  of  our  generation.  If  the  most 
inconsiderable  men  cannot  be  understood  until  they 
have  been  freed  from  their  earthly  environment  of 
trouble  and  strife  and  toil,  and  death  has  cast  its  soften- 
ing, purifying  light  around  our  memories  of  them,  how 
tiuly  may  it  be  said  that  this  transfiguration  was  need- 
ful in  his  case  I  Apart  from  ordinary  causes  of  miscon- 
ception, we  remember  his  patient  silence,  his  dignified 
reserve.  Then,  moreover,  the  seclusion  in  which 
much  of  his  work -~  the  mere  amount  of  which  has  so 
much  astonished  us— r must  have  been  done,  could 
only  allow  him  to  be  seen,  by  even  his  nearest  friends, 
in  fragmentary  disclosures.  They  had,  consequently, 
but  the  most  inadequate  conception  of  his  power  and 
depth  and  self-devotedness :  only  now  is  he  rising  be- 
fore them  in  the  nobleness  of  a  character  which  far 
transcends  even  the  highest  estimate  they  could  have 
formed  of  him.  And  when  I  remember  how  marvel- 
lously—  if  I  may  not  nse  a  stronger  word  —  much  of 
the  material  for  our  present  knowledge  nf  him  has  been 
preserved,  I  feel  it  is  indeed  the  duty  of  all  who  can 
add  any  contribution  to  it,  to  ftimish  this  at  once,  even 
though  it  be  at  the  painfiil  cost  of  acknowled^ng  that 
they  were  separated  from  him  by  strong  differences  of 
feeling  and  opinion.  You  are  aware  that  this  was  my 
own  case,  though  I  most  thankfully  remember  that  . 
these  differences  never  interfered  with  the  cordiality 
—  I  may  Bay  the  affectionateness  —  of  the  intercourse 
between  as.     GUdly  would  I  forget  the  circumstancea 
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to  which  I  am  referring,  bat  in  anything  like  a  com-, 
plete  account  of  him  they  must  be  bronght  forward : 
nor  will  I  withhold  any  charaeterittie  sentence  of  his 
concerning  them,  thoagh  some  of  those  sentences  were 
uttered  as  strong,  somedmea  indignant,  condemnadon  ' 
of  proceedings  which  X  believed  I  had  rightly  as  well 
BS  conscientiously  adopted. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  circumstances  I  am 
alluding  to,  and  which  ai'e  detailed  with  sufficient  ful- 
ness in  another  page  of  this  .volume,  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  correspondence  was  carried  forward.  He 
afterwards  continued  it,  though  it  was  at  length  ab- 
ruptly terminated,  in  consequence,  I  fear,  of  somewliat 
vehement  expressions  on  my  part  of  dissent  from  his 
views  on  an  entirely  distinct  subject.  The  closely- 
written  pages  in  his  firm,  clear  handwriting  which  now 
lie  before  me,  seem  to  bring  out,  even  more, strikingly 
than  anything  of  bis  Z  have  elsewhere  seen,  some 
marked  features  in  his  character,  which  are  so  admi- 
rably described  in  <Hie  of  those  noble  pages  which  pio 
ture  the  ideal  minister  of  "  The  Kingdom  of  Christ," 
that  I  might  almost  think  my  liiend  was  in  the  view  of 
Its  gifted  writer.  Spiritual  ibrms,  which  the  majority 
have  need  to  see  reflected  in  sensible  mirrors,  rose  np 
before  him  in  their  naked  substance  and  majesty ;  good 
and  evil  were  to  him  present,  not  as  means  to  some  re- 
sult, but  as  themselves  the  great  ends  and  results  to 

which  all  is  tending He  had  a  certain  habit  of 

measuring  acts  and  events,  not  by  their  outward  mag- 
nitude, bat  according  to  their  spiritual  proportions  and 
effects.  ....  So  he  reverenced  poverty  and  helpless- 
neas ;  be  understood  that  that  truth  is  the  highest,  nol 
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ivhich  is  the  most  exclosiTe,  but  which  is  tiie  most  alii* 
versal;  and  the  immediate  vision  of  God,  and  endra 
Bubjcction  of  heart  aiid  spirit  to  His  loving  will,  seemed 
to  him  the  great  gifts  intended  for  man,  after  which 
every  one,  for  himself  and  his  fellows,  may  aspire. 
Robertson  embodied  this  description ;  and  he  did  so,  I 
believe,  in  virtue  of  that  puri^  and  hmnbleness  of 
spirit  to  which  this  vision  of  God  and  of  His  tmth, 
and  tliis  entire  submission  to  it,  have  been  promised. 
His  judgment  was  thus  deep,  just,  and  comprehensive, 
because  he,  too,  had  learned  to  seek  his  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther's will,  and  not  his  own.  His  willingness  to  do 
that  will  gave  him  his  profound  insight  into  his  Lord's 
teaching,  and  the  strong  conviction,  which  has  passed 
into  so  many  other  spirits  from  his  own,  that  it  is  of 
God. 

Here,  in  his  singular  purity  and  tnithfulnesa,  and  in 
bis  constant  devoutness,  we  have  the  secret  of  what  we 
need  not  scruple  to  designate  his  prophetic  insight  into 
truth,  and  habitual  conscioneness  of  its  invisible  and 
deep  harmonies,  and,  along  with  this,  his  prophetic 
sympathy  also  with  the  weak  and  perplexed  and  over- 
borne. Beneath  all  conventional,  and,  indeed,  all  oat- 
ward  expressions  of  the  mind  of  God,  and  through  all 
the  means  and  institutions  through  which  His  grace  is 
working  for  our  recovery,  he  ever  looked  to  the  reali- 
ties and  purposes  to  which  they  were  subservimit,  and 
strove  with  all  Iiis  concentrated  energy,  always  doing 
with  all  his  might  the  task  of  the  present  hour,  to  set 
forth  what  he  then  looked  on  in  closest  adaption  to 
the  exigencies  of  his  place  and  time.  This  often  led 
him,  afler  the  manner  of  the  ancient  prophets,  to  speak 
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u  if  he  were  dispoi-aging  other  truths  and  ordinances* 
which,  in  fact,  no  one  reverenced  more  deeply^  than 
himself.  Nor  was  he  unconscious  of  his  liability  to'  be 
misunderstood  in  consequence,  and  of  the  odium  it 
might  hring  on  him.  Yet  he  deliberately  maintaioed 
his  purpose,  and  earnestly  claimed  for  others  the  same 
"liberty  of  prophesying"  which,  on  this  ground,  hs 
used  himself.     Thus  he  says  :  — 

"  We  knew  Kingaley's  heart,  his  zeal  and  earnestn^ea ;  ami 
if  any  of  his  sentences  were  liable  to  misconstruction,  we 
oaght  patiently  to  have  wuled  till  lime  and  onr  own  explana- 
tions could  have  supplied  what  was  wanting. ....  The  Son 
of  God  said  many  things  veiy  liable  to  be  misunderstood ; 
and  sober  pei^le  thonght  them  very  dangerous;  protested 
against  them,  'lest  the  Remans  should  oome  and  take  away 
their  place  and  nation.'  I  admit  the  rashness  of  Eingsley's 
verbiage;  but  rashness  is  a  thing  to  be  loved,  not  rebuked. 
My  brother,  or  another  officer  of  his  name,  by  the  last  '  Ga- 
zette,' was  rather  too  forward  in  the  action  with  the  Eaffira, 
and  fought  them  with  a  fen  men  nearly  alone.  The  com- 
manding officer  said  it  was  raab,  tor  he  lost  seveial  men,  but 
praised  his  gallantry  warmly.  I  wish  to  Ood  we  had  a  Uttle 
soldier's  spirit  in  our  Chnrch !  . . . . 

"No!  the  Church  of  England  will  endure  no  chivalry,  no 
daih,  no  effervesdng  enthusiasm.  She  cannot  tnro  it  to  ac- 
count, as  Borne  turns  that  of  her  Loyolas  and  Xaviers.  We 
bear  nothing  but  sober  prosaic  routine ;  and  the  moment  any 
one  with  heart  and  nerve  fit  to  be  leader  of  a. forlorn  hope 
appears,  we  call  faim  a  dangerous  man,  and  exasperate  bim 
by  cold  unaympathizing  reproofs,  dll  he  becomes  a  dissenter 
and  a  dem^ogue. ....  Well,  I  suppose  God  will  punish  us, 
if  in  no  other  way,  by  bani^ing  from  ua  all  noble  spirits, 
like  Newman  and  Manning,  in  one  direction,  and  men  like 
EXogsley,  in  anotMr,  leaving  ns  to  flounder  in  the  mud  of 
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oominonplace,  unable  to  rise  or  sink  above  the  dead  lereL 
Day  by  day  my  hopea  are  flinking.  We  dare  not  say  ths 
thioga  ne  feel.  Who  can  ?  Who  possibly  may,  when  '  £e- 
corda,'  '  Guardians,'  brotber  ministers,  and  lay  bearers,  ar» 
ready  at  every  tnrn  to  call  out  heterodoxy  ?  It  is  btadoge 
more  than  Roman.  And  if  a  man  sets  his  face  like  a  flint, 
aod  desperately  runs  a-muck  with  his  eyes  shut,  caring  not 
who  is  offended,  then  he  injures  his  own  spirit,  becomes,  like 
noble  Carlyle,  ferodoos,  aad  loses  the  stream  of  living  wa- 
ters in  dry  desert  sand,  fructifying  nothing,  but  only  festering 

■  into  swamp  shallows Imprudence,  half-truths,  rash  cries 

of  sympathetic  torture.  Tes  I  But  through  all  these  I  would 
hold  fast  by  a  man  if  I  were  sure  Le  was  sound  at  heart,  and 

meant  differently  from  what  he  seemed  to  mean I  hold 

to  heart,  to  manhood  and  nobleness,  not  correct  expression. 
I  tiy  to  judge  words  and  actions  by  the  man,  not  the  man  hy 

his  words  and  actions Wbat  I  bare  said  in  bebalf  of 

Eingsley  I  have  stud  qoite  as  strongly  from  my  own  pulpit 
ill  bebalf  of  Tractarlans.  By  standing  by  a  man  I  mean  not 
adopting  his  views,  if  they  are  not  our  own,  but  tolerating 
them,  and  that  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent, — unlimited,  at 
least,  in  comparison  with  the  limits  which  the  most  liberal  I 
know  propose.  And  if  I  were  convinced  he  meant  rightly, 
then  by  standing  hy  him  I  should  include  defending  and  ex- 
plaining. ....  I  am  afraid  ,my  illustrations  are  somewhat  too 
military,  but  I  was  rocked  aod  cradled  to  the  roar  of  artil- 
lery, and  I  began  Hfe  with  a  preparation  for,  and  appointment 
to,  the  Sd  Dragoons.    Dts  aUcer  vimm." 

Ton  may  here  see  how  deliberately  he  used  mach  of 
that  language  which,  in  some  instances,  might  be  con- 
demned as  marking  vehement  one-sidedness  on  bis 
part;  how  perfectly  he  was  conscious  of  those' comple- 
mentary balancing  truths  which  were  apparently  for- 
gotten by  him  when  he   urgently  insisted  on  others 
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which  he  lookaJ  on  as  neglected.  This  is  also  fhrthw 
Men  when  be  writes :  — 

Kingsle^  usuines,  pcrha[>Si  more  than  I  should,  that  hnmui 
BellUhneM  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  social  evils.  I  believe 
that  the  contraveDtioa  of  laws  wbich  will  avenge  themselveB, 
■9,  for  iDstaace,  improvjdeooe  and  foolish  marriages,  have  had 
their  share  in  the  production  of  our  present  embarrassment; 
and  that  it  is  one  thing  to  crj  woe  to  those  who  have  kept 
back  the  hire  of  the  laborei^  who  have  reaped  down  their 
fields,  and  another  to  denounce  it  against  those  whose  fault 
has  been  partly  ignorance,  partlj  supineness.  But  tben  (he  - 
odds)  "this  is  my  opinion,  mine  only,"  he  having  a  right  to 
his.  Moreover,  he  maj  be  more  right  than  I  think.  Our 
fiwlish  sentiment  in  promoting  marriages,  and  dedarii^  sub- 
miBsioD  to  a  brute  instjnct  a  Christian  duty ;  our  non-educa- 
tion of  the  people  through  party  squabbles ;  our  snfiering  a 
vast  populatioQ  to  grow  up  while  Church  eitensioo  meant 
only  more  churches  and  morejuilaries;  and  while  bishops  in 
Parliament  defending  the  Church  meant  only  bishops  rising 
whenever  tlie  stipends  of  the  Church  were  in  danger,  and  sit- 
ting still  when  corn-laws,  or  any  other  great  measure  affect- 
ing the  numbers  and  food  of  the  people,  came  into  question. 
All  these  things,  when  I  think  of  them,  make  me  doubt 
whether  Kiiigsley's  theory  has  not  a  deep,  deep,  awful  truth 
at  bottom.  Besides,  for  3,000  years  it  was  the  theory  and 
tone  of  God's  best  and  truest,  of  His  prophets.  His  brave 
ones ;  and  I  shrink  from  saying,  very  authoritatively,  that  his 
view  is  wrong,  though  at  present  I  do  think  it  imperfect 

It  is  quite  true  that  Kingsley  took  no  notice  of  the  Uessings 
of  constituted  order,  &e.  But  they  were  no  vcfj  particular 
blessings  to  the  wretches  who  were  rinng  by  thonsanda  be- 
fore Lis  tortured  imagination.  Blessings  to  yon  and  to  mc^ 
and  to  nobles,  and  well-to-do  tradesmen,  end  to  aU  Belgravia ; 
but  Kingsley  felt  he  had  something  else  to  do  beudes  lauding 
aTJocompat^'a  conatitutioB, — -m.  to  declare  the  truth  that 
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there  a  an  emanupation  jet  anaccomplished,  which  nill  bs 
woe  to  Belgravja,  and  to  bock-drii^kiog  tradesmen,  and  to  ni, 
the  minislera  of  the  Church,  if  we  do  not  accomplish. 

If,  for  many  reasons  besides  the  sorrow  of  even  seem- 
ing to  have  needed  such  words  of  expostulation  and  re- 
buke, one  might  be  painfully  reluctant  to  copy  out 
these  passages,  yet  surely  no  one,  revering  my  friend's 
character,  and  desiring  to  hare  it  fiilly  represented, 
would  have  one  of  them  suppressed.  I  think  he  would 
not,  for  the  very  reason  which  might  at  first  seem  to 
require  this  suppression.  For  not  only  are  they  plainly 
distinguished  from  that  railing  &nadeism  of  the  mere 
demagogue  with  whicli,  on  a  superfidal  glance,  they 
might  be.  confounded ;  bat  they  are,  in  &ct,  essentially, 
nay  antithetically,  opposed  to  it.  This  is  seen  in  the 
eonsciuusness  that  may  be  discerned,  in  even  the  most 
vehement  of  my  friend's  utterances,  of  all  the  force  be- 
longing to  every  view  of  the  question  in  debate  that  waa 
urged  by  his  correspondent.  He  could  also  sympathize 
with  the  motives  and  feelings  of  those  who  were  sin- 
cerely resisting  him.  "  Nevertheless,"  he  says,  in 
the  same  letter  from  which  the  above  extracts  are 
taken:  — 

I  repeat  I  do'  you  warmly  justice.  If  I  did  not,  I  assure 
yoQ  I  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  as  warmly 
and  strongly  as  I  have  done ;  I  should  have  let  my  sad  and 
indignant  feelings  ramun  pent  up.  I  have  poured  them  oat 
to  yon,  because  I  do  think  it  is  worth  it,  and  that  there  is  a 
much  greater  chance  of  union  by  so  dtnog.  I  am  sure  of  you, 
Jta  of  myself,  that  you  are  not  on  Ihe  fdde  of  the  Fharisaisma 
and  Respectabilities  in  the  sense  in  which  I  spoke  of  them. 
Bespectabilities,  in  a  now  ftuoiliar  Carlytian  sense,  is  a  word 
implying  at  least  to  me,  persons  like  Balaam,  oi  penoos  who 
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ftTO  respectable,  and  nothiog  more  ;  penmne  who  are  simply 
and  Gelfifhly  conservative,  —  not  Cooservaiives,  because  I 
honor  many  of  them,  but  persons  who  hate  atir  and  refor- 
matioD,  because  these  get  dowo  to  facts,  and  disturb  cobwebs. 
One  more  extract  may  be  given  {rom  Ms  letters  on 
this  subject.  It  b  the  last  which  I  received  from  liim 
relating  to  it.  Some  of  his  words  here  are  worth  copy- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  showing  the  intense  hatred — and 
snrely  it  was*  the  hatred  of  him  who  said,  "  Do  not  I 
hate  them,  O  Lord,  that  hate  thee?"— with  which  he 
regarded  some  of  the  malignant  forms  which  sectariao- 
ism  assumes  amongst  us :  — 

I  have  just  bad  sent  me  the  "  Record,"  in  which  your  letter 
appears,  and  thank  you  heartily  for  the  generous  defence  of 
me  which  it  contains.  The  "  Record  "  has  done  me  the  hon- 
or to  abuse  me  for  some  time  past,  for  which  I  thank  them 
gratefully.  God  forbid  they  should  ever  praise  me  I  One 
number  alone  contained  four  unscrupulous  lies  about  me,  on 
DO  better  evidence  than  that  some  one  had  told  ihem,  who  had 
been  told  by  somebody  else.  They  shall  have  no  disclaimer 
from  me.  If  the  "  JEtecord"  can  put  a  man  down,  the  sooner 
he  is  put  down  the  better.  The  only  time  I  have  ever  said 
anything  about  Socialism  in  the  pulpit  has  been  to  preach 
against  it.  The  Evangelicalism  (so  called)  of  the  "  Record  " 
is  an  emasculated  cur,  snarling  at  all  that  is  better  than  itself 
cowardly,  lying,  and  slanderous.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
stop  your  horse  and  castigate  it;  for  il  will  be  oil'  yelping, 
and  come  back  to  snarl.  An  evangelical  clergyman  admitted 
some  proofs  I  had  given  him  of  the  "  Record's  "  cowardice 
and  diahonesty,  but  said,  "  Well,  in  spite  of  lliat  I  like  it,  be- 
Otuso  it. upholds  the  truth,  and  is  a  great  witness  for  religiiin." 
"  So,"  said  1,  "  is  that  the  creed  of  evangelicalism  ?  A  man 
may  be  a  liar,  a  coward,  and  slanderous,  and  still  uphold  tho 
truth  1" 
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Vehement  I  some  may  say ;  but  surely  in  such  vehe- 
mence there  was  heavenly  wisdom!  Are  not  these 
words  of  his  in  profound  concord  with  the  diviiiest  that 
have  been  addressed  to  us?  Did  he  not  speak  thus 
because,  in  closest  personal  communion,  he  had  deeply 
inbreathed  the  spirit  of  Him  who,  of  all,  spake  some- 
times most  severely,  as  well  as  most  lovingly  and  tolei^ 
antly  ?  Was  not  this  intense  feeling,  that  so  flowed 
oat  from  him  on  all  udes,  part  of  the  "reasonable, 
holy,  and  living  sacrifice,"  which  could  not — should 
we,  in  love  for  him,  desire  that  it  might — have  been 
prolonged  ?  When  I  think  of  the  consuming  pain  this 
broadly  intense  spmpathy  must  have  cost  him,  I"  recall 
as  selfish  and  inconsiderate  the  wish  that  he  were  still 
here  to  help  us  in  the  great  confiict  of  our  generation. 
Robertson  would  have  helped  us  all,  by  bis  deep  insight 
and  large  open-heartedness,  on  wliichever  side  of  the 
strife  we  are  contending.  Of  his  genius  and  hb  energy 
we  are  bereaved,  but  all  may  endeavor  to  maintain  his 
sympathy  and  tolerance ;  and  I  shall  bo  glad  that  I 
have  overcome  the  reluctance  to  send  you  some  of  the 
words  he  addressed  to  me,  if  any  shall  be  helped  in 
that  endeavor  by  reading  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

G.  S.  Drew. 

AH  through  this  year  Mr.  Robertson's  health  contin- 
ned  to  decline.  In  June  a  strong  memorial  was  pre- 
sented to  him  from  Dra.  Allen  and  Whitehouse,  "  irg-  . 
ing  me,"  he  wrote,  "to  give  up  my  work  for  some 
months,  and  prognosticating  unpleasant  consequences  if 
I  refuse,"  In  January  he  had  already  written  to  a 
friend  excusing  himself  for  remissness  in  sending  the 
nsoal  ao^  of  his  sermons. 
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The  lassitude  he  sufiered  from  prevented  his  enjoy- 
ing the  Exhibition;  the  crowd  and  noise  irritated  and 
wearied  hun.  But  hb  work  did  not  soffer,  nor  his  en- 
ei^  decrease.  In  June  he  began  to  lectnre  in  the 
afternoons  of  Sundays  on  the  Epistles  to  the  CorinUii- 
ans.  He  introduced  the  course  hj  a  masterly  account 
of  the  state  of  Corinth  and  its  parties  at  the  tune  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.  He  continued  these  lectures  till  his 
death,  and  the  last  he  ever  preached  was  on  the  last 
chapter  of  the  second  epistle.  They  have  now  been 
published;  though  from  notes  so  meagre  and  unfin- 
ished diat  no  idea  of  them,  as  deUvered,  can  be  formed. 
All  the  color  and  glow  have  perished ;  the  thonghts 
alone  remain.  They  are  valuable,  however,  for  tlieir 
insight  into  St.  Paul's  character ;  for  the  way  in  which 
the  principles  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  Corinthian  parties 
and  Corinthian  society  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
parties  and  society  of  this  age ;  and  especially  valuable 
for  their  method  of  exposition.  They  form  almost  a 
manual  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Epistles  should  be 
-  treated  in  the  pulpit.  For  this  reason  they  were  likely 
to  he  more  acceptable  to  clergymen  and  teachers  of  the 
Bible  than  to  the  generality  of  readers.  And  so  it  has 
proved.  From  ministers  of  all  sections  of  the  Church 
and  of  Dissent,  even  from  those  who  differ  most  widely 
from  Mr.  Robertson's  opinions,  testimonies  to  the  value 
of  these  Lectures  have  been  received. 

As  to  these  opinions  themselves,  an  interesting  letter, 
written  to  a  Roman  Catholic  friend,  will  be  found,— 
Ko.  xxiv.,  —  in  which  be  states  his  position  in  the 
Church,  and  the  principles  on  which  he  taught  during 
the  year  1851. 

In  October  be  erossed  to  Ireland  for  bia  nsual  rett, 
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and  returned  to  Brighton  in  November.  It  will  be 
seen,  from  his  lettefs,  how  strong  an  interest  he  touk  io 
the  movements  of  Kossnth,  and  with  what  wise  calm- 
ness, despite  of  all  his  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and 
against  oppression,  he  endeavored  to  penetrate  to  the 
root  of  the  question  of  Hangarj, 

He  crowned  the  year  and  his  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  social  reform  by  a  lecture  to  workingmen  at  Hurst- 
pierpoint,  —  notes  of  which  have  been  published.  The 
main  ideas  were  borrowed  from  Channing's  Essay  on 
the  Elevation  of  the  Working-classes ;  but  he  clotlied 
them  with  such  new  thought  that  he  made  them  alto- 
gether his  own.  So  closed  for  him  the  year  1851.  It 
was  a  year  during  which  his  work,  ever  arduous  and 
wearing,  was  rendered  doubly  so  by  misconception  and 
attack,  and  by  the  pressure  and  pain  of  advancing  dis- 
ease. But  he  bore  up  nobly  and  endured,  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible.  From  this  time  forth  till  his 
death  his  life  and  energy  were  those  of  a  race-horae, 
the  spirit  of  which  needs  no  spur,  but  which  dies  ex- 
hausted with  victory  at  the  winnin^post. 


LETTEBS  FBOM  UARCH  14  70  DECEMBER  6,  1S6I. 

r. 

To  a  Friend. 

March  14,  USI. 

Thank  yon  most  gratefully  for  the  *•"  Stones  of  Venice  ! ' 
There  are  no  writings  which,  at  (he  present  moment,  offer 
■uch  interest  to  me  as  Kuskin'a.  They  give*  a  Iruth  to  re- 
poH  on  nhidi  is  real,  whatever  else  ia  unreal ;  uid  as  a  re- 
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rtef  rrom  the  dim  religious  light  of  Ifaeology,  in  which  <aie 
seenu  h)  make  out  the  outline  of  a  truth  and  the  next  mo< 
ment  lose  it  in  hopeless  mystery  and  shadows,  the}'  are  Teiy 
precious,  —  more  precious  than  even  works  which  treat  of 
scientific  (ruth,  such  as  chembtry,  for  ihey  do  not  feed  the 
heart,  and  that  is  the  thing  that  aches  and  tunves  in  us  just 
now  to  a  degree  that  makes  the  resentment  against  such  peo- 
ple as  Misa  Martineaa  on  the  one  side,  and  the  evangelicab 
on  the  other,  almost  tavage.  I  hare  been  and  am  re'&ding 
tlie  "  Modern  Painters  "  again,  with  renewed  enjoyment  and 
sense  of  soothing. 

You  do  not ''  get  a  clearer  conception  of  truths."  You  are 
"  loss  able  wholly  to  understand."  Could  it  be  ollierwise  ?  If, 
instead  of  a  dearer  conception,  you  are  getting  a  grander 
idea,  even  though  it  should  give  a  bewildering  sense  of  indeti 
uitencBs  and  infinitude,  is  not  this  gain  rather  than  loss? 
Who  can  "understand?"  If  a  man  understands  spiritual 
truth,  I  should  think  he  hnowt,  because  he  feels  little  about  iU 
If  you  are  exchanging  measurable  maxims  for  immeasurable 
pi'inciples,  surely  you 'are  rising  from  the  mason  to  the  archi* 
tci;t.  "  Seven  times?"  No,  —  no,  —  no, — seventy  times 
seven.  No  maxim, — a  heart  principle.  I  wonder  whether 
St.  Feier  whoUt/  wadentood  that,  or  got  a  very  cleai'  concep- 
tiun  from  it  A  sublime  idea  he  did,  no  doubt,  which  would 
forever  and  forever  outgrow  the  outline  of  any  dogmaUo 
definitions  but  just  so  far  as  St.  Peter  could  define  less  what 
he  beUeved  on  that  point,  he  would  know  more.  And  yet  I 
d^ire  say  there  were  respectable  Pharisees  in  that  day  who 
would  gravely  shake  their  beads  and  say,  that  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  do  away  with  old-established  rules  and  throw 
a  man  upon  the  feelings  of  a  vague  unlimited  principle. 

It  seems  to  mc  that  this  feeling  of  vagueness  is  inevitable 
wlicii  we  dare  to  launch  out  upon  the  sea  of  truth.  I  remem- 
ber tliat  half-painful,  half-sublime  sensation  in  the  first  v)y- 
1^  I  took  oot  of  sight  of  land  when  I  was  a  boy  i  wheo  th« 
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old  landmarkE  and  horizon  were  gone,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  Iiad 
no  borne.  It  was  a  pain  10  flad  tbe  world  ao  large.  Bj  de- 
grees tfac  mind  got  ftuniiUrized  to  that  feeling,  and  a  joy 
ful  fense  of  freedom  came.  So  I  Ihiak  it  m  wilh  Bpiritnid 
truih.  It  ia  a  etraDgel;  desolate  feeling  to  perceive  that  iha 
"  Ti'uth,"  and  the  "  Gospel,"  that  we  have  known,  were  but  a 
small  home-farm  in  tlie  great  universe,  but  at  last  I  think  we 
begin  to  see  sun,  moon,  and  stars  as  before,  and  to  discover 
that  we  are  not  lost,  but  free,  with  a  latitude  and  longitudo 
as  certaiD,  and  far  grander  than  before. 


n. 

I  spent  last  evening  with  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Ladj  Bjron. 
The  conversadon  turned  at  first  chieflj'  on  the  gradual  changes 
in  tbe  feeling  towards  the  Virgin,  which  are  marked  b^  the 
fornu  of  represeaiation  of  her.  It  seems  that  the  earliest  up*  ~ 
pearance  of  tbe  Virgin  and  Child  dates  in  the  fifth  century ; 
before  that,  the  Vir^n  was  atone.  The  first  representa- 
tions of  this  change  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  hea- 
then statues  and  relievos  of  Juno  nursing  the  infant  Mars. 
Then  came  pictures  in  which  the  Virgin  is  represented  as 
crowned  bj  her  son,  —  at  first  kneeling  before  Him,  then  sit- 
ting a  little  lower  than  He,  then  on  a  level  with  him.  For 
many  ages  she  appears  as  intercessor  between  Christ  the 
Judge  and  the  guillj  earth ;  in  this  respect  personifying  the 
idea  which,  among  many  modem  Christians,  is  personified  by 
Christ  as  the  Lord  of  compassion :  while  He  represented  that 
conception  which  they  now  assign  to  the  Father,  —  offended 
wrath,  needing  interce.ssion,  and  scarcely  appeased.  This 
shows,  however,  I  think,  the  radical  truth  of  tbe  idea.  Love 
and  jusiice  are  really  one,  —  difierent  aidi-s  of  each  other  j 
love  to  that  which  b  like  God  is  alienation  from  that  which 
opposes  Him.  In  this  light,  too,  the  heart  realizes  Him  as 
an  anityi  when  the  intellect  is  subordinated,  and  dees  notdi» 
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jBctically  divide,  that  is,  in  our  highest  moral  state;  bnt 
when  the  andentanding  begins  to  buej  itself  nith  theee  cou- 
eeptioDS,  tbe^  are  necessarily  conceived  of  as  two,  not*  one, 
and  the  beings  in  whom  thej  inhere  are  necessarily  conceived 
of  as  distinct. 

I  look  upon  that  Middle-Age  statement,  and  the  mora 
modern  one,  only  as  fbnns,  and  perhaps  necesBaiy  forms,  of 
thought,  which  are  false  in  the  higher  regions  of  belief  in 
which  the  heart,  loving,  lives.  She  showed  me  some  ex* 
quisite  forms  of  the  Virgin  by  the  elder  painters,  when 
feeling  was  religious,  —  Porugino,  Fra  Angelica,  RaphaeL 
Aderwarda  the  form  became  coarse,  as  the  religious  feeling 
died  off  from  ark  I  asked  her  how  it  is  that  the  Romuh 
feeling  now  is  developing  itself  so  much  in  the  direction  oi 
Mariolatry;  and  she  said  that  the  purer  and  severer  con- 
cepdoDS  of  the  Virgin  are  coming  hack  again,  and  Tisibly 
'  marking  Romish  art. 

Briefly,  I  will  tell  yon  what  I  said  in  answer  to  her  in 
quiries.  I  think  Mariolatry  was  inevitable.  The  idea  most 
strongly  seized  in*  Christianity  of  the  sancliflcation  of  hu- 
manity attached  itself  to  Christ  as  the  man ;  but  the  idea 
naturally  developed  contained  something  more,  —  tbe  eanc- 
tifiea(ion  of  womanhood.  Until,  therefore,  the  great  truth 
iliaC  in  Christ  Is  neither  male  nor  female,  —  that  Hia  was 
the  double  nature,  all  that  was  most  manly  and  all  that  waa 
most  womanly,  —  could  take  hold  of  men,  it  was  inevitable 
that  Chrisiianily  should  seem  imperfect  without  an  immacu- 
late woman.  Swed^iboi^anism  has  therefore,  it  seems, 
a  similar  dream,  and  so  has  even  atheism.  I  am  told  that 
Comte,  the  French  philosopher,  baa  broached  a  someTrfaot 
corresponding  revt  in  bis  "Anticipations  of  the  Fulure.' 
We  only  want,  he  thinks,  and  shall  have,  the  glory  of  woman 
to  worship.  He  is  an  atheist.  Alas !  if  be  be  right,  we  shall 
have  to  search  elsewhere  than  in  the  ball-going  polkaing 
frivoliliea  in  female  form  which  offer  themselves  as  Ih* 
modem  goddesses. 
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From  thia  the  conversation  turned  on  capital  paaishmflot. 
I  declared  for  it,  wishing  that  it  should  be  abotiahed  fiv 
murder,  and  inflicted  only  on  those  who  are  guiltj  of  wrongs 
to  women.  For  murder  is  a  trifle, — life  is  not  of  so  mucii 
value,  —  and  the  lendernesa  for  human  life  is  not  one  of  the 
noblest  signs  of  our  times,  for  it  i^  not  commensurable  with 
n  hatred  of  wrong ;  whereas  in  the  other  case  sooe^  is 
trorse  than  unchristian ;  tbat  wlu<^  is  wrong  in  a  woman 
is  doubly  so  m  a  man,  because  she  does  with  personal  risk 
what  he  does  with  rislc  to  another,  in  personal  security  and. 
Jamnable  selfishness. 

IIL 

I  rejoice  tbat  you  have  taken  up  Buskin ;  only  let  ma 
ask  you  to  tead  it  very  slowly,  to  resolve  not  to  finish  mora 
than  a  few  pages  each  day.  One  or  two  of  the  smaller 
chapters  are  quite  enough,  —  a  loug  chapter  is  enough  fat 
two  days,  except  where  it  is  cbieHy  made  up  of  illustration 
from  pictures ;  those  can  only  be  read  with  minute  attention 
when  you  have  the  print  or  picture  to  which  he  refers  befbra 
you ;  and  those  which  you  can  so  see,  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, Dulwich,  &C.,  yon  should  study,  with  the  book,  one  or 
two  at  a  time.  The  book  is  worth  reading  in  this  yny : 
study  it, — think  over  each  chapter  and  examine  yourself 
inenlalty,  with  shut  eyes,  upon  its  priodples,  putting  down 
briefly  on  paper  the  heads,  and  getting  up  each  day  the  ' 
priiidples  that  you  gained  the  day  before.  This  is  not  the 
way  to  read  many  books,  but  it  is  the  way  to  read  much ; 
and  one  read  in  thb  way,  carefully,  would  do  you  more  good, 
and  remain  longer  fructifying,  than  twenty  skimmed.  Do 
not  read  it,  however,  with  eluvish  acquiescence ;  with  defer- 
ence, for  it  deserves  it,  but  not  more.  And  when  you  bava 
got  its  prindples  woven  into  the  memory,  hereafter,  by  com- 
parison and  consideration,  you  will  be  able  to  correct  and 
lA'  lify  for  yourself.    Together  with  this,  I  would  read  oaim- 
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fbBf  some  other  book  of  a  totally  difierent  dutracter ;  boom 
narrative  of  human  action  and  character,  —  if  atirring  and 
noble  80  mnch  the  better.  I  have  just  finished  the  first 
volume  of  Major  Edwardes's  "  Punjaub,"  a  bisUir;  of  won- 
derful adventuree,  but  loo  long.  I  could  not  recommend  it 
to  you,  but  Bome  day  I  will  give  you  a  very  brief  epitomo 
Of  it. 

I  am  endeavoring  to  do  my  work  more  regularly,  simply, 
and  humblyi  —  tryiag  as  it  is,  and  against  the  grain,  and 
deeply  aa  I  feel  the  need  of  some  physical  enterprise. 

Tell ,  with  my  kind  regards,  that  Louis  Blanc's  the- 
ory requires  someibing  besiden  a  warm  heart  and  a  quick 
pei-ception  to  fairly  judge.  There  are  certain  laws  of  so- 
ciety, as  certain  as  the  laws  of  matter,  which  cannot  be 
reached  intuitively,  or  by  feeling,  but  require  study,  —  very 
bard  study ;  and  the  misfortune  of  his  theory  is,  that,  appeal- 
ing to  those  whose  feelings  are  quick,  and  sease  of  the 
wroQ^  of  things  as  they  are,  acute,  it  is  very  fascinating; 
but  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  demands  a  far  calmer  study 
of  the  laws  of  the  universe  tbau  his  superficial  tlieory  gen- 
erally gets.  Feeling  says,  "  Relieve  the  beggVi  and  you 
canuot  be  wrong";  Fact  says,  "The  relief  of  beggary  can 
be  proved  the  worst  injury  to  the  commuuity."  Socialism 
and  Fourie^i^m  will  draw  in  many  generous  spirits,  but  it 
must  bring  ubuut,  iit  last,  evils  tenfold  greater  than  those 
it  would  relieve,  i  never  read  anything  more  pitiably  self- 
destructive  than  the  digest  of  Louis  Blanc's  doctrine,  in  a 
catecliism  hy  liimself.  Succeed  it  cannot,  but  it  will  prob- 
ably be  tried  soiat  day,  perhaps  on  a  large  scale;  and  if  S0| 
the  racial  disorgimizBtiuu  which  must  ensue,  and  the  ago- 
nies and  convulsions  in  which  society  will  reel  to  and  fro, 
and  the  I'cactio.i  from  it,  will  be,  perhaps,  the  most  terrible 
lesson  which  the  world  hui  ever  leanit. 

This  is  the  inciiriablu  result  of  protection, — the  forcibla 
oompression  and  hindrance  of  the  laws  of  nature  until  they 

TOb.  II.  i 
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burst  Loaifi  Blanc  thinks  God  has  made  very  bad  lavai 
and  he  would  make  better.  So  thoaght  a  wiser  than  Louii 
Blanc,  or  fifty  Louis  Blancs,  —  Flato.  He  considered  ibe 
partialities  of  maternal  loce  very  pernicious,  and  would  have 
prevented  a  woman  knowing  her  own  child,  making  her  the 
mother  of  all  the  children  of  the  state.  Of  course  maternal 
partialities  are  full  of  evil,  but  on  the  whole,  that  being 
Govt's  system,  will  work  better  than  the  universalism  and 
slate  education  of  Flato,  however  sublime  the  conceplioo 
mny  seem.     The  only  difficnity  is  to  create  the  feeling  which 

is  to  be  the  motive,  that  is  all.     Mr. the  other  (Jay  was 

very  learnedly  descandng  belbre  some  ladies  upon  the  mod- 
em invention  of  throwing  red-hot  shot  and  red-hot  shells, 
lied-hot  shot  I  had  heard  of  at  Gibraltar.  But  I  humbly 
ventured  to  ask  respecting  the  red-hot  shells,  —  how  they 
got  ihe  powder  in  F  That  is  the  difficulty  in  Louis  Blanc^s 
system.  Nevertfaeleas,  it  will  be  tried;  and,  like  the  red- 
hot  shell  eyslem,  the  result  will  be,  —  an  explosion. 

IV. 

To  one  entarxng  London  Lift. 

Mt  dear , —  Gavazzi's  Exeter  Hall  orations  and 

this  electro-biology  are  of  the  exciting  class  of  stimuU  which 
I  I'eckon  dangerous  and  unless.  Tlie  first  leaves  nothing 
behind,  mOTully  or  intellectually ;  the  second  belongs  as  yet 
to  the  witchcraft  and  me^Tneiieai  class,  which  may  herealter 
be  reduced  to  caliu  rules  and  become  sdenlific ;  but  at  pres- 
(snt,  except  to  scientific  and  clBSsifyiiig  oiinds,  I  think  useful 
lor  nothing  but  to  kill  the  disease  of  ennui  by  exciting  iho 
Athenian  desire  of  loving  "  some  new  thing." 

Do  let  me  earnestly  entreat  you  to  use  force  to  pvercome 
this  craving  after  atimuli  of  this  class  ;  it  is  time  and  money 
lost>  One  tenth  part  q{  the  time  and  attention  given  regU' 
krif  to  the  acquisition  of  some  of  the  branches  of  iolbrmB 
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tfaxi  for  wbich  Loodoa  afibrds  so  many  opportQaiciea  wouU 
relieve  you  from  ettnui,  and  uill.leavu  something  behind. 
Suppoee  you  try  the  mental  discipline  of  giving  all  the  hours 
which  you  would  iiritter  on  such  things  to  one  pursuit,  —  aaj 
an  intereEting  attendance  on  some  course  of  not  abstruse  lec- 
tures. I  pray  you  to  grasp  my  principles,  not  my  rules;  for 
to  say  (Am,  lAat,  and  lAat  are  exciting,  and  leave  nothing 
behind,  is  to  give  dead  rules.  Bemember  Ihe  spirit  and 
philosophy  of  that  which  I  say. 


Ibthe  Saate. 

Last  night  I  wrote  n  rapidly  to  aare  tlie  post  that  pos- 
ribly  my  meaning  may  have  been  obscure.  What  I  intended 
to  say  was  this:  the  life  yon  are  now  about  to  enter  will  be 
one  of  an  ezdting  character;  diminish  it  a§  you  will,  yet 
balls,  theatres,  late  hours,  varied  society,  must  necessarily 
make  the  atmosphere  you  breathe  highly  stimulating.  What 
you  want  in  your  other  life  is  a  oorrecdve  and  emollient. 

It  matters  little  that  you  avoid  the  theatre  and  muaic^  if  in 
their  stead  yea  subetitula  Gavazzi,  with  bis  theatrical  pota 
and  voice,  and  his  exciting  orations.  I  do  not  say  that  under 
no  circumstances  it  would  be  desirable  to  hear  him.  Were 
you  for  montba  in  a  doll  country  town,  I  should  say  it  might 
be  well  to  vary  its  monotony  by  such  an  exdlement,  and  its 
exa^emtion  might  be  even  wholesome  as  the  counteractive 
of  an  extreme ;  but  under  present  circumstances,  if  you  are 
'  really  in  earnest  in  yonr  desire  to  discipline  your  spirit  and 
get  tlie  peace  which  can  alone  come  front  watchfulness,  I 
should  say  it  is  one  of  those  indulgences  which  must  be  per- 
niciouB,  though  one  which,  of  coarse,  the  worn,  jaded  Lou- 
don ladies  must  find  most  delightful,  varying  their  exdt»- 
ment  with  a  fresh  stimulus,  and  giving  them  boraeradiah 
when  they  are  tired  of  mustard,  cayenne  when  wearied  of 
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boneradiah.      This,  I  believe,  Mr.  ,  too,  lias  done  fix 

them,  and  probablj  this,  is  nhat  sermons  geoert^l^  accom- 
plish. One  spoooful  of  cajenoe  to  six  or  mustard,  and  So^er 
himseij  could  not  then  give  such  piqaancy  to  their  veek,  — 
would  to  God  I  were  Dot  a  mere  pepper-cruet  to  ^ve  a 
relish  to  the  palates  of  the  Brightoniansl 

Well,  to  proceed :  I  think  natural  facts  most  valualde  fi>r 
your  mind  to  repose  upon ;  hut  the  cla:^  which  you  select 
are  precisely  those  which,  instead  of  giving  the  repose  of 
philosophic  ceitaintj,  leave  the  mind  in  a  whirl  of  wonder 
and  perplexity  ;  the  disputed  facts,  which  are  not  recognized 
as  facts,  which  produce  controversy  and  exdtement,  —  mes- 
merism, electro-biology,  odology.  Half  the  time  —  nay,  one 
tenth  of  tbe  lime  —  wasted  upon  the  charlatans  wbo  invent 
tbe$e,  or  mystify  Ihe  real  facte  contained  in  them,  would  put 
many  in  possession  of  truths  quite  as  marvellous,  infinitely 
more  beautiful,  because  their  connection  with  life  and  nseful- 
nes^s  is  known,  and  far  more  capable  of  ^sciplining  the  mind 
towards  peace,  and  rest,  and  God.  I  can  see  no  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  others  e:^ccpt  bewilderment,  dc^matism,  or 
sceptitMsm.  Let  philosophers  examme  them,  separate  the 
error  from  tbe  facts,  and  then  we  can  look  at  Uiem ;  bat  at 
present,  entirely  untrained  in  such  studies,  we  are  as  little 
able  to  distinguish  the  laws  of  the  universe  from  jugglery  as 
a  ploughman  is  to  separate  vaccination  from  the  charm  sys- 
tem ;  and  the  appeal  to  judgment  in  theae  matters  seems  to 
me  always  a  great  presumptive  proof  of  something  &lse. 

Besides  which,  ibe  popular  mind,  always  craving  belief, 
takes  up  implicitly  these  crude  phnomena  with  a  reverence 
which  is  so  much  abstracted  from  rightful  objects;  and  (ben 
the  vacillation  and  perpetual  uncertainty  In  which  the  mind 
is  left  produces  a  glow  of  excitement  which  betrays  what  is 
m  fact  the  real  attractiveness  in  these  pursuits,  —  the  power 
they  havo  to  give  excitement  with  no  menial  trouble.  Ex- 
citement is  tbe  natural  reward  of  toil ;  but  tbat  is  a  healthy 
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•xcitAmeoL  FeU  bj  the  philosopher  it  is  delicioofl,  calm, 
and  productive  of  valuable  exerUoD ;  but  felt  without  mental 
or  phjrucal  eObrt,  soding  in  itself,  aod  existing  only  for  the 
sake  of  itself  it  is,  hj  a  just  law,  self-destructive ;  just  as 
spirits  may  be  safelj  taken  duiiog  hard  exercise,  but  at  the 
]>eril  of  him  who  takes  them  in  a  sedentary  life. 

0  that  I  could  make  every  one  feel  this  principle  as  I 
feel  it,  —  and  as  a  principle !  I  give  mauy  rules,  "  but  the 
letter  killeth,  the  spirit  of  the  law  giveth  life."  If  men  could 
but  get  a  living  insight  into  the  principle,  which  is  to  me  as 
clear  as  noonday,  the  application  of  it  would  be  easy ;  and, 
as  in  religious  mattcra,  the  irksome,  irritating  restriction, 
"Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,"  thit,  that,  and  the  otAar, 
—  would  be  dispensed  with. 

VI. 

1  have  finished  Edwardcs'a  "  Funjaab,"  and  am  about  to 
begin  it  agtun,  though  it  is  in  two  (hick  volames.  I  turn  to 
the  histmry  of  military  adventure  and  to  sdence  with  a  sense 
of  refreshment  and  home,  which  inteou6es  as  life  goes  on. 
Edwardes  was  a  very  fine  fellow.  He  went  as  political 
agent  with  a  Sikh  army  to  the  valley  of  Bunnoo,  which 
RuDJeet  Singh  had  subdued  and  made  tributary,  but  the 
tribute  of  which  bad  never  been  collected,  except  once  in 
three  or  four  years,  with  great  bloodshed  and  war.  In  three 
months  Edwardes  subdued  one  of  the  four  tribes  which  in- 
habit it  by  negotiation ;  forced  the  others  to  raze  with  their 
own  bands  four  hundi«d  forts  which  might  have  stood  a 
year's  siege;  knowingnothiogofengioeering,  built  a  fortress 
for  the  Sikh  army,  and  compelled  the  refractory  Sikhs,  who 
hod  never  done  anything  of  the  kind  before,  to  build  it ;  col- 
lected the  tribute ;  shot  a  fanatic,  who  rushed  into  his  tent, 
after  having  slain  the  sentry,  to  murder  him ;  disbanded  a 
mutinous  regiment;  tried  hundreds  of  causes  in  a  oaatry 
where  justice  had  never  been  heard  of  before. 

To  tarn  to  a  different  question:  "Why  was  John  tin 
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most  beloved  P  "  I  Boppote  we  learn  from  the  fact  the  nghU 
nes8  of  persontU  pnsferencest — oertain  mhids  being  mora 
nkin  to  other  liniDan  minds  than  certain  others, — but  also 
that  b  the  highest  hearts  this  affinity  will  be  del«nniDcd  hj 
spiritual  resemblances,  not  mere  accidental  agreeabi lilies,  ac- 
complishments, or  politenesses,  or  pleasant  manners.  Again, 
I  imagine  that  the  uaiwi  was  one  which  had  nothing -to  do 
with  mental  superiority ;  that  might  have  been  more  admi- 
rable; John  was  lovable.  Not  talent,  as  in  Sl  Paul's  case, 
nor  eloquence,  nor  amiability  drew  Chrint's  spirit  to  him,  but 
that  large  heart,  which  enabled  him  to  believe  because  he 
felt,  and  hence  to  reveal  that  "God  is  Love."  It  is  very 
remarkable,  however,  that  his  love  was  a  trained  love- 
Once  John  was  more  zealous  than  affectionate.  But  ha 
began  by  loving  the  human  friend,  by  ttmding  the  mother  as 
a  son,  by  attachment  to  his  brother  James ;  and  so,  through 
parljcular  personal  attachments,  he  was  imiued  to  take  in  and 
comprehend  the  larger  Divine  Love.  I  should  say,  then,  that 
he  was  moet  lovable,  because,  having  loved  In  their  various 
relationships  "  men  whom  he  liad  seen,  he  was  able  to  love 
God  whom  he  had  not  seen."  He  is  most  dear  to  the  heail 
of  Christ,  of  course,  who  loves  most,  because  he  has  most  of 
God. in  him,  and  that  love  comes  through  missing  n<me  of 
the  preparatory  steps  of  affection,  given  us  here  as  Frimer 
lessons.  .  .  •  • 

Upon  me  there  is  a  growing  conviction,  deepening  into  a 
feeling  that  is  at  times  very  solemn  and  very  mournful,  that 
my  path  lies  in  a  different  direction, — in  humble  work  done 
more  humbly  than  I  have  done  it,  —  more  in  the  valley :  in 
simple  life,  more  severe  and  more  solitary.  I  must  mete  out 
what  of  existence  remains  to  me.  Like  Hamlet,  "  I  have 
had  dreams,"*  and  therefore,  like  him,  am  unable  to  "count 
myself  king  of  infinite  space." 
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VII. 


The  only  etiade  of  uneasiness  that  ever  crosses  mj  mind  is 
the  perhaps  that  it  will  uot  end  lo.  What  I  have  reason  to 
fear  is  imbecility.  Tliey  all  admit  that  Lost  night,  till  dawn 
to  day.  suffering  kept  me  awake,  gnashiug  the  teeth,  or  rather 
settiDg  thciD,  lite  poor  Prometheus,  in  defiaiice  of  the  vul 
tore's  beak.  Only  my  vulture  was  feeding  on  my  cerebellum, 
and  digging  its  talonr^  in  a  roost  uncivil  and  ferocious  way  into 
the  -organs  of  emotionnces,  philoprogenitiveness,  obstinacy, 
&C.,  Sec,  leaving  the  nobler  organs  free.  Now,  what  is  to  be 
said  for  phrenology  after  this?  Doe-:  it  not  refute  the  whole 
system  ?  Had  the  said  bird  been  pulling  at  the  organs  really 
in  use  by  me,  —  that  b,  all  that  is  most  sublime  in  humanity, 
—  it  had  been  intelligible.  But  what  business  on  earth  has 
be  to  stick  his  claws  into  a  part  of  my  nature  which  from 
the  cradle  has  been  protested  against,  disowned,  defied,  con- 
quered? Is  it  revenge  being  now  taken  for  ihe  viirtory,  and 
am  I  to  be,  like  the  Princess  in  the  "  Araluan  Nights,"  con- 
sumed by  the  flames  of  the  genie  she  hod  reduced  to  a  cin- 
der? Bud  image  apart,  there  is  something  in  the  wbolo 
matter  which  perplexes  me  as  a  philosophicsl  question  and  a 
question  of  justice ;  for  I  know,  as  well  as  the  organs  indi- 
cate,  that  it  is  not  the  overstrained  intellect  that  is  wearing 
life  out,  but  the  emotional  part  of  nature,  which  all  life  long 
has  been  breathing  flames  which  kindled  none  and  only 
burned  itself. 

Till. 

On  reaching  home  yesterday  evening  I  took  down  Liebig's 
."  Chemistry,"  and  found  that  the  ultimate  elements  of  organic 
bodies  are  principally  four,  —  viz;  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
KDd  nitrogen.  That  is,  the  difierence  between  hair,  flesh, 
huie,  and  between  skin,  hnrh,  wood,  &c,  is  caused  nut  bo 
anieh  by  theii  being  composed  of  different  elements  as  t^ 
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thb  different  proportions  in  vhich  these  foor  chief  ones  are 
mixed  ap. 

In  the  visoas  of  the  night  a  dream  presented  itself,  ming- 
ling this  information  with  the  subjects  of  our  OKiversatioD, 
and  the  ques^on  whether  woman  is  merely  an  uneroauciiiated 
uagro,  as  you  toy,  her  powers  ond  qualities  in  all  respects 
like  those  of  men,  only  uncultirated,  or,  as  I  say,  a  being 
spiritually  as  well  as  physically  different, — having,  if  you 
will,  all  the  elements,  moral  and  inteUectual,  the  same  in 
number  as  man  has,  only  differing  in  the  proportions  in  which 
they  are  mixed  up ;  that  difierence,  however,  constituting  a 
difference  of  nature  as  real  as  the  difference  between  leaf  and 
flower,  wood  and  fruit.  As  you  say,  Woman  is  to  Man  what 
the  gristle  of  a  child  is  to  the  hard  skull  of  an  adult;  as 
/  say,  what  the  brtun  is  to  the  skull,  or  the  flesh  to  the 

Methought  I  overheard  the  muscalar  fibre,  L  e.  the  flesh, 
of  the  human  body,  enviously  gruoibling  against  the  bones. 
The  flesh  averred  that  it  was  essentially  iden^cal  with  bone, 
wanling  only  a  different  position  and  a  harder  education. 
That  great  muscle  in  the  centre  of  Uie  body,  the  heart,  took 
upon  herself  the  office  of  champion  of  the  rights  of  op. 
pressed  flesh,  and  spoke,  —  "  Feeble  and  degraded  muscles  I 
aAer  six  thousand  years  of  abject  inferiority,  I  summon  you 
in  the  sacred  name  of  abstract  principles.  Are  we  not  iden- 
tically the  same  as  the  bones  7  What  are  the  bones  ?  —  Car- 
bon, oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen.  What  are  we  ?  —  The  same, 
.minus  a  few  pinches  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  elements  of 
our  nature  are  identically  those  of  bone.  And  yet  for  these 
long  centuries  we  have  been  treated  as  if  we  were  of  a  softer 
and  feebler  nature,  —  condescendingly,  insultingly  protected 
from  outward  injury,  as  if  we  could  not  protect  ourselves ; 
]ookcd  upon  as  the  ornament  and  living  beauty  of  the  bones ; 
treated — I  blush  with  shame  to  say  it — as  the  cushions  on 
which  the  bones  repose,  as  if  we  were  merely  existing  for 
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tbeir  BoUce  uid  relaxation.  Even  I,  of  bonier  testnre  than 
70D,  poor  slaves  1  I  am  bone-locked  aod  b^wmed  in  on  every 
Bide,  uoable  to  expand,  cabined,  cribbed,  onrflied,  forbidden 
from  the  development  of  mj  noble  nature  by  *Hh  coermon  of 
a  bedrid  jealoDs  rib  I 

(For  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  heait,  albvt  prond  of 
being  less  soft  and  lees  Mnsitive  than  other  mnaclr*  was  j'Ot 
nnable  to  restrain  the  use  of  certain  spasmodic  dath-^  words, 
like  "horrid,"  which  betrayod  the  existence  of  more  -^rroor 
substance  and  sensibtlitr  than  she  would  trilliDgl;  kftre  ad 
mitted.  Aikd  the  occurrence  of  these,  in  the  midst  of  sI'dv 
like  and  bonier  expressions,  produced  sometimes  an  odd  ccn 
fiuion.) 

Some  Tei7  tender  muscles,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  tbt 
fingers,  spoke  in  reply  to  the  swelling  heart  thus :  — 

"  Wondrous  sister  1  Thy  words  are  fiiU  of  awe ;  and  we 
have  been  thrilled  with  the  nu(;hty  conception  which  thoa  bast 
■u^ested  to  us  of  being  as  the  bones !  But  let  us  take  sweet 
counsel  tc^ther.  Dost  not  thou  sit  in  the  centre  of  the 
body,  determining  the  qnali^  of  ereiy  atom  of  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, and  nitrt^en,  before  it  passes  into  the  bones?  Are 
not  we,  then,  through  thee,  our  great  mother,  arbiters  of  the 
deetiny  of  those  bones,  whom  thou,  with  divine  indignatimi, 
Gflllest  horrid  ?  We  know  that  then  art  less  feebly  sensitive 
than  niaoy  of  us,  for  we  recollect  how,  in  the  days  of  Charles 
II.,  thou  wast  handled  alive  by  a  surgeon,  and  didst  not  flinch 
any  more  than  if  thou  hadst  been  bone.  But  we  pray  thee 
to  consider  what  would  be  oud  fkte  wero  we  to  change  our 
nature.  Should  we  not  wwir  ont  by  our  friction,  instead  of 
elastically  rebounding?  Does  not  our  very  shrinking  save 
usF  Nay,  would  not  the  bones  be  harder  still  than  we,  and 
instead  of,  as  now,  loving  forbearing  pressure,  eome  thrwigh 
la,  if  we  did  not  feel?  Besides,  some  of  us  have  a  secret 
liking  for  those  bones,  feel  their  support,  and  cling  with  great 
■flfectimi  to  our  ribs.     Thou  speakeet  of  great  princip'ea, 
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which  we  do  not  nndersUnd,  —  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  ThoD 
art  very  wise,  and  we  are  very  foolish,  —  we  only  know  that 
flesh  is  flesb  and  bone  is  bone.  Thou  sayest  flesh  is  bone : 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  are  as  natare  made  us, 
and  better  so.  Thou  meditatest,  mighty  philosophereEs !  on 
nitrogen  and  carbon.  To  tis  bones  are  dear.  We  think  tliat 
all  the  dist^pline  which  thou  recommendest  would  make  us 
only  firmer  and  healthier  fleah,  but  desh  still,  and  that  only 
by  destruction  of  our  nature  could  we  become  bone.  We  do 
not  wish  the  bones  ever  to  forget  that  we  are  desh,  or  to 
treat  u?  as  bone  treats  bone.  We  should  as  soon  expect  a 
gentleman  in  the  course  of  conversation  to  forget  the  differ- 
ence of  sex, — to  consider  only  mind  veriua  mind,  and,  smit- 
ing the  &mimse  possessor  of  the  mind  upon  the  shoulder, 
to  say,  "  Come,  bold  your  jaw,  old  fellow."  Most  roagnani- 
moiu  heart!  We  are  very  tender,  and  do  not  like  to  have  it 
foi^tten  that  we  are  made  of  flesh  and  blood." 

Methought  the  heart  heaved  with  scori),  and  replied;  — 

"  Ye  ooncretfl  feeblenesses !  I  am  then,  not  as  ye  are.  The 
absb^ct  principles  of  my  nature  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  tyrants.  I  will  alter  the  proportions;  I  will  appropriate 
s  little  of  the  lime  which  tbe  heartless  bones  mont^lixe.  I, 
too,  wiU  be  a  bone."  (_"  ffeartlett  bones."  N.  B.  —  This 
was  the  last  touching  iooonsisteocy  of  the  flesh  of  which  the 
heart  was  ever  guilty.) 

She  persisted  in  her  resolve.  By  degrees  her  eloquent  and 
tlirabbing  utterances  became  stilled  in  silence.  She  got  hard* 
.  er  and  harder,  and  knocked  against  the  ribs,  blow  for  blow, 
giving  knocks,  and  receiving  tfaem  with  interest  The  last 
wish  she  expressed  was  to  be  made  aojuainted  with  Anatomy 
practically,  being  certain  that  she  should  be  as  calloos  to  the 
knife  as  any  bone. 

She  got  her  wish ;  bat  it  was  not  until  she  had  become 
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bat  remark  that,  even  denaturalized  as  her  discipline  had 
made  her,  eho  did  not  look  like  genuine  healthy  bone,  but  a 
Borl  of  gristle,  neither  red  nor  white,  neither  bard  nor  eofl, 
but  tough,  —  altogether  an  uunalnral,  morbid,  amorphous 
mwi.<,  like  unprepared  caoutchouc  when  joa  cut  it  through, 
only  not  so  elustic. 

The  surgeon  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  dropped  her  intu 
ajar  of  spirits  of  wine,  to  take  her  place  aaumg  the  mon- 
Btrositied  of  an  aaalomical  museum,  observing  that  she  waa 
too  hard  for  a  femiaioe  pin-cushion,  and  loo  soft  for  a  masca' 
liue  cannon-ball. 

Gleoara,  Glenara,  now  read  me  my  dream. 

IX. 

was  very  enthnsiastic  about  Lonia  Blanc,  bis  phllau- 

thropj,  his  beaux  yettx  noirs  and  peiuSet,  his  aris,tocratio 
bearing,  and  Men  ganlte*  hands.  It  ia  very  difficult,  in  a  wo- 
man's  entJiasiasm  for  a  system,  to  eliminate  tbe  adventitious 
and  personal  influences  and  get  at  the  real  amount  of  intelli- 
gent  and  genuine  admiration  of  the  btOtt  tJiet  which  remains 
as  a  residuum  behind.  Ravignan  and  socialism — naj,  per- 
haps I  may  add,  with  a  little  sly  malice,  Mazzinianism,  mes- 
merism, to  say  nolbiug  of  hom<Bopathy  —  would  contend 
against  us,  dull,  careworn  expositors  of  threadbare  truths, 
with  fearful  odds  on  their  aide,  if  heavx  j/eux  noirt  and  whit« 
gloves  are  to  be  luiconsciously  accepted  as  legitimate  weapons. 

1  am  sorry  I  could  not  go  with  you  to  tlie  Exhibition  open 
ing,  but  as  circumstanced  then  were  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible. I  was  in  a  very  small  humor  for  any  enjoyment 
whatever.  For  myBelf  I  do  not  feel  the  smsllest  regret.  Gala 
days  and  processions  never,  even  as  a  boy,  gave  me  any  pleas- 
ure, and  I  always  feel  inclined  to  moralize  in  the  Ilnmlet 
TeiB  when  I  see  grown  men  and  women  playing  at  theatricala 
off  the  atag&    For  instance,  thepageant  which  I  bhw  aa  tin 
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opening  tf  Parluunent  mggeetBd  no  thongfits  bat  tliose  whidh 
belong  to  ft  aeiue  of  the  ridictiloiifl.  A  review,  mgge^ting  tha 
conception  of  a  real  battle,  is  a  different  thing,  and  imprasrca 
me  to  teare.  I  cannot  lee  a  regiment  mancnnTre,  nor  artil- 
lery in  motion  ^thont  a  chewing  sensation,  bnt  pomps  with 
featbenandjeweb  and  Gno  caniages  alwajs  make  me  sad 
or  else  contemptuous.  Pageants  never  leave  a  sense  of  grafi- 
deor,  but  always  of  meanness  and  paltriness,  on  my  mind.  It 
is  Dot  so  with  a  mountain  or  a  picture.  I  would  &r,  far  rath- 
er  go  through  the  ExhibiUon  without  a  crowd,  and  quietly  get 
a  few  ideas,  as  I  trust  I  shall  do. 

I  am  delighted  to  find  that  you  ei^oy  the  Exhibitioo. 
When  did  I  despise  it  as  a  frivolous  thingP  The  pomp  <£ 
the  procession  I  cannot  care  for,  —  the  Exhibition  itself  is  ink- 
proving  and  intellectual 


Ralpb  King,  Lady  Lovelace's  bod,  who  haa  tfUien  a  strange 
fkncy  to  venerate  me,  came  down  from  town  with  his  tutor  to 
be  at  church  on  Sunday,  by  bis  own  wish.  He  came  to  break- 
ftist  with  me  on  Monday,  and  with  great  naiveti  and  origin 
naltty  expressed  his  interest  in  the  view  I  had  taken  on  Sao- 
day  of  the  non-spirituality  of  the  yearning  for  death,  and 
remarked  "  that  it  was  suicide  without  the  courage  of  suicide." 
An  evangelical  lady  came  into  tiie  vestry  to  express  her  be- 
wilderment at  the  dovtrioe.  I  replied  that  I  thought  it  was 
best  to  set  a  standard  that  was  real,  actu)d,  and  human,  not 
one  either  insincerely  or  morbidly  professed ;  that  many  aa 
evangelical  clergyman,  after  an  ultra-«piritual  discoui'se,  in 
which  desire  for  heaven  and  God  at  once  was  taught  as  tlie 
only  Christian  feeling,  would  go  home  and  sit  over  his  glass 
of  port  very  conjforuibly,  satisfied  vrith  it  aa  before,  until 
heaven  comes,  —  which  I  considered  a  sure  way  of  making 
all  unreal.  "  Well,"  said  she,  "  I  thought  you,  of  all  people, 
were  like  St>  Paul,  and  that  you  would  wish  for  a  heavenliei 
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life  u  mnch  as  be  did."  "  First  of  all,"  said  I,  "pia  thoaght 
wrong ;  next,  if  I  do  nish  to  die,  it  is  when  I  am  in  pain,  or 
out  of  conceit  with  life,  which  happens  prett;  often,  but 
which  I  do  not  consider  sptritaaltiy."  It  is  onl^raa  ungm> 
cious  way  of  saying,  "  I  am  diaaatisfied  with  what  Thou  hast 
given  me,  and  do  not  like  the  duties  that  are  mine  at  all.  I 
am  in  pain,  and  want  to  be  out  of  pun ;  and  I  suppose  a 
great  many  very  commonplace  people  could  say  the  same 
piece  of  sublime  discontent.  Could  not  yon?" 
Tlie  &!!  saint  was  silenced. 


XL 

To  a  IStaier  of  Ait  OoHgregation. 

Brigfatoo:  M>re,IStl. 

Mt  Deab ;  —  I  ihank  you  much  for  the  interesting 

letter  you  sent  me,  which  I  enclose.    I  did  not  koow  Mr. 

' beyond  the  acquaintance  of  a  single  evening,  but  was 

extremely  pleased  with  his  son-in-law.  He  is  at  rest,  I  doubt 
not,  now,  —  in  that  deep  awful  rest  which  is  the  moat  endear- 
ing of  all  the  attributes  of  the  life  that  shall  be,  —  the  rest 
which  is  order  instead  of  disorder, — harmony  instead'of 
chaotic  passions  in  jar  and  discord,  and  duty  instead  of  the 
conflict  of  self-will  with  His  loving  will.  It  is  a  noble  thought, 
and  I  never  hear  of  any  one  who  has  probably  attained  it 
withoat  a  feeling  of  congratulation  rising  to  the  lips.  You 
sign  yourself  "  gratefully."  If  that  is  in  reference  to  any 
good  in  instruction  you  may  think  you  have  derived  from  my 
ministry, — and  I  can  conceive  no  other,  —  there  is  in  the 
kind  feeling  far  more  (o  bumble  me  than  to  fpve  me  joy 
May  Goil  bless  you  I 
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XII.  • 
To  iht  Same. 

Brighton:  HaylS,  ISSL 

Mt  Dear  ——  :  — I  am  deeply  grateful  for  your  not^ 
but,  I  can  tmly  say  again,  more  anrprised  and  humbled  bj  il 
than  even  gladdened.  Yet  I  can  rejoice,  if  not  for  my  onn 
sake,  yet  for  joure.  That  a  ministry  full  of  imperfection  and 
blind  darlcness  should  do  ant/  good  is  a  source  to  toe  of  even 
new  wonder.  That  one  in  which  words  and  truth,  if  truth 
come,  wrung  out  of  mental  pain  and  iuward  struggle,  should 
now  and  then  loucii  a  corresponding  chord  ia  minds  with 
which,  from  invincible  and  almost  incredible  shyness,  I  rarely 
come  in  per^nal  contact,  is  not  bo  surprising,  for  I  suppose 
the  grand  principle  is  the  universal  one.  We  can  only  heal 
one  another  with  blood,  —  whether  it  comes  from  the  agony 
itself,  or  the  feeble  and  meaner  paina  of  common  minds  uid 
hearts.  IF  it  were  not  for  such  rewards  and  cousolations,  un- 
expectedly presenting  themselves  at  times,  the  Christian  Min- 
istry would  be,  at  least  to  some  minds,  and  in  the  present  da;, 
insupportable.  Once  more,  thank  you.  I  do  trust,  with  all 
my  heart,  that  your  estimate  of  the  effects  of  what  you  hear 
on  your  own  heart  may  not  be  delusive.  I  know  that  spoken 
words  impress,  and  that  impression  has  its  danger  as  well  as 
its  good.  Hence  I  cannot  even  rejoice  without  fear,  for  I 
confess  that  at  best  pulpit  instruction  seems  to  me  to  be  aa 
pernicious  as  it  is  efScacious.  And  Carlyle's  view  of  stamp 
oratory  b  only  too  mournfully  true.  To  spend  life  and  waste 
all  strength  of  nerve  and  heart  upoa  it,  seems  like  a  duty  of 
BOwing  the  sea-sand. 

Still,  some  good  is  done,  but  much  less  than  people  think ; 
and  the  drawback,  which  you  correctly  Etate,  is  one  which 
must  always  be  allowed  for  as  a  very  large  deduction  from 
its  apparent  effects, — I  mean  ibe  absence  of  asy  immediate 
opportunity  of  carrying  transieut  impressions  into  action,  and 
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the  exIuHution  of  the  feelings  which  are  perpetoally  atimn- 
lated  for  no  definite  result. 

At  the  highest,  all  I  count  on  is  the  probability  that  in 
many  minds  a  thought  here  and  there  may  strike  root  and 
grow,  mixing  with  life  and  ordioar;  trains  of  feeling  a  some- 
what Iiigher  tone  than  otherwise  might  have  been,  and  bring* 
Ing  forth  results  which  will  be  unconscious  and  utterlj  un- 
tra'^eable  to  the  mind  ihat  originated  them,  just  aa  it  would 
be  impossible  to  saj  whence  the  thblledowu  came,  that  is 
resulting  now  in  a  plentiful  crop  of  weeds,  alas  1  —  the  simile 
a  one, —  on  the  downs  abore. 


xin. 

DtOu  Same. 

Brighton  I  Ha;  IT,  IKI.  . 

Mt  dear  :  —I  send  yon  back  Carljle's  letter.    I 

have  read  Bashoell ;  there  are  Bome  good  things  in  hira,  but 
on  the  whole  I  think  him  most  shadowy  and  unsatisractoiy. 
He  does  not  auffidenilj  show  that  dogmas  express  eternal 
Tericies  and  facts ;  that  they  are  whnt  a  mathematician  might 
call  approximative  fonnulas  to  truth.  In  this  spirit  I  always 
ask,  what  does  that  dogma  mean?  Not  what  did  it  meia  in 
the  lips  of  those  who  spoke  it?  How,  in  my  language^  can  I 
putinio'fotm  the  underlying  truth,  in  corrector  form  if  pos- 
sible, but  in  only  approximative  form  after  all?  In  this  way 
purgatory,  absolution,  Mariolatfy,  become  to  me  fossils,  not 
lies. 

Of  course  people  speak  bitterly  against  iny  teaching,  and 
of  course  I  feel  it  keenly.  But  I  cannot  help  it,  and  I  oaa- 
not  gu  out  of  my  way  to  conciliate  opposition  and  dislike. 
Misapprehenition  will  account  for  pari.  Partly  the  divergence 
is  i-eal.  But  lo  place  the  spirit  above  the  letter,  and  the 
principle  above  the  rule,  was  the  aim  of  His  Ijfe,  and  the 
cause  of  the  dislike  He  met  with :  therefore  I  am  eontank 
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And  this,  by  the  way,  affords  an  answer  to  one  part  of  yvar 
perplexity,  viz.,  whether  it  be  not  dungeioaa  lo  draw  so 
exact  a  parallel  between  His  oflice  and  ours  ?  I  only  reply 
tlutt,  except  in  feeling  a  fellowship  and  oneness  with  that 
Life,  and  recogniiing  parallel  fbelings  and  parallel  stm^es, 
triumphantly  BOmetimes,  I  do  not  see  how  life  could  be  loler- 
able  at  all.  He  was  Hnmanity,  and  in  Him  alone  my  bu- 
nuHiity  becomes  intelligible.  Do  not  tremble  at  difflc»ltie« 
and  shoreless  expanses  of  truth,  if  ycHi  feel  drifliDg  into  tlnni 
God's  truth  mast  be  boundless.  Tractarians  and  Erangel- 
icals  suppose  that  it  is  a  pond  which  yon  can  walk  round  and 
say,  "I  hold  the  truth."  What,  all?  "Yes,  all;  there  it 
is,  drcunucribed,  defined,  proved,  and  you  are  an  mfidel  if 
yoQ  do  not  think  this  pond  of  mine,  that  the  great  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Newton,  and  Mr.  Cecil  dug,  quite  large  enough  to 
be  the  immeasurable  Grospel  of  the  Lord  of  the  universe." 

Dare  to  be  alone  with  God,  my  dear ,  trust  Him, 

and  do  not  fear  that  He  will  leave  yon  in  darkness  long, 
though  his  light  may  dazzle.  Was  not  H&  alone  in  this 
world  ?  —  unfelt,  uncompreheoded,  suspected,  spoken  against  ? 
And  before  Him  was  the  cross.  Before  us,  a  little  toMable 
gossip,  and  bands  uplifted  in  holy  horror.  Alas!  and  we 
call  that  a  cross  to  bear.  Shame  I  yet  stJll  I  do  admit,  that 
for  a  loving  heart  to  lack  sympathy  is  worse  than  pain.  Do 
not  hesitate  to  ask  me  about  anything  I  say,  if  it  seem  dif- 
ficult I  would  gladly  explain  to  any  of  my  congregation 
anything  I  meant  to  say,  if  I  said  It  obscurely,  or  if  it 
seemed  to  conflict  with  their  conceptions.  But  to  you,  at 
any  time,  I  will  with  true  enjoyment  give  inch  explanation. 
■0  sever  donbt  about  asking  me. 
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XIV. 

Ihtlia  Same. 

Brigfaton  :  U>7  31,  lesi. 

Mt  DSLa  ■—■■ ;  —  The  qnestion  you  put  is  by  no  meani 
ID  easy  ons  to  luswer;  whether,  Dtunely,  it  be  right  aiid 
wise  for  you  to  read  on  both  sides  of  the  qnestion, —  or 
rather,  I  should  Bay,  questions?  for  on  this  subject  they  are 
endless,  and  grow  up  like  Hydra's  heads. 

I  could  not  reply,  No:  for  that  is  the  very  advice  given 
by  tlie  Komieh  Church,  which  we  so  much  blame  ;  and  it  is 
very  iocousistent  in  us  to  condemn  their  prohihitions  of 
heretical  or  Protestant  hooks  to  the  laity,  if  we,  traclariau  or 
evangelicAl  clergy,  forbid,  as  is  constaoUy  done,  the  perusal 
of  books  which  we  judge  heretical.  We  say  they  are  afraid 
of  the  truth,  else,  they  would  not  forbid  inquiry ;  and  I  do 
not  see  why  unitarians,  rationalists,  or  sceptics,  might  not 
retort  the  same  charge  on  os.  The  fact,  however,  that  they 
who  so  coudemn  the  Romish  Church  find  themselves  com- 
pelled to  very  inconsistently  imitate  their  conduct,  is  a  proof, 
I  think,  that  even  in  that  most  anti-Protestant  proceeding 
there  is  a  truth,  inevitably  acted  on  by  every  one  in  his  own 
way,  if  we  could  only  disengage  it. 

Nowi'first  of  all,  the  questions  of  religious  truth  are  inter- 
mbable,  and  a  lifetime  would  scarcely  suffice  to  even  pasfi 
the  outworks  of  them  all.  Next,  very  few  mioda  are  in 
possession  of  tbe  means  or  of  the  severe  ment.il  training 
which  qualifies  to  set  out  as  an  ori^nal  discoverer  of  the 
truth  i  so  that  if  we  cannot  begiiV  with  a  large  number  of 
truths,  which  must  he  considered  as  first  principles  and  set- 
tled, life  must  be  one  perpetual  state  of  Pyrrlionbm  and 
tmcert^nty. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  refuse  to  examine  when  doubts  arise 
is  spiritual  suicide ;  and  I  do  not  see  how,  on  this  principle^ 
taj  progress  in  truth  could  ever  have  been  made.    VHiJ 
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Bhoold  the  Pharisees  have  been  blamed  for  the  views  so  long 
stereotyped  on  the  Jews  for  remaining  in  Judaism  ? 

One  consolation,  however,  at  once  BUggesls  itself.  The 
condition  of  arriving  at  truth  is  not  severe  habiis  of  invesli- 
gation,  hot  innocence  of  life  and  humbleness  of  heart.  Truth 
is  felt,  not  reasoned,  out;  and  if  there  be  any  truths  which 
are  only  appreciable  by  the  acute  understanding,  we  may  bo 
sure  at  once  that  these  do  not  constitute  the  eoliI'b  life,  nor 
error  in  these  tbe  soul's  death.  For  instance,  the  meta- 
physics of  God's  Being,  the  "plan"  as  they  call  it,  "of 
salvation,"  the  exact  distinction  between  the  divine  and 
human  in  Christ's  Person.  On  all  these  subjects  you  may 
read  and  read  till  the  brain  Is  dizzy  and  the  heart's  action  is 
stopped  ;  so  that  of  course  the  mind  is  bewildered.  But  on 
subjects  of  Right  and  Wrong,  Divine  and  Diabolic,  Noble 
and  Base,  I  believe  sophistry  cannot  puzzle  so  long  as  the 
life^is  right. 

I  should  say,  therefore :  — 

1.  Kemember  how  much  is  certain.  Is  there  any  doubt 
about  the  Sermon  on  tbe  Mount?  Whether,  for  instance, 
the  Beatitudes  are  true  to  fact?  Whether  the  pure  in  heart 
shall  see  God?  Any  doubt,  whether  to  have  the  mind  of 
Christ  be  salvation  and  rest?  Well,  if  so,  you  may  be  con- 
tent to  leave  much,  if  God  will,  to  unfold  itself  slowly ;  if 
not,  you  can  quietly  wait  for  Eternity  to  settle  it. 

2.  I  think  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said'  is  broadly  this: 
I  would  not  read  controversially.  In  this  bewildered  ago 
of  "Yeast"  (by  the  by,  the  author  of  "Yeast"  ought  not 
to  cry  out  about  fermentation,  unless  he  can  show  Ijow  it 
can  be  made  bread,  nor  8ught  any  one,  duty  now  being 
rather  to  lie  silent),  —  in  this  age  of  "  Ycaat,"  an  iige  in 
which,  like  Diana's  worshippers,  all  are  crying  out  loudly, 
the  greater  part  not  knowing  why,  or  what  the  qui-stions 
really  are,  it  seems  to  me  ibat  the  more  we  conliiie  our- 
selves to  umple  duties  the  better.    Be  assured  that  thero 
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IS  little  to  be  kDown  here :  much  to  be  bome :  something  to 
bo  dooe  What  you  are,  aud  what  jour  life  means,  you  do 
not  kuOH'.  God  only  knows.  Yoa  mQet  be  content  with 
twilight,  except  when  contrast  with  darknesB  makes  the 
twilight  seem,  as  it  really  is  in  compariBOn,  a  blaze  of  light. 

Specially,  in  your  own  case,  would  not  this  be  your  duty? 
You  have  regular  appointed  teaching  with  which  jou  aro 
Dot  dissatisfied.  I  should  be  the  last  to  urge  you  to  hliml 
yourself  by  it,  or  refiise  to  receive  light  from  any  other 
quarter  which,  presenting  iUelf,  might  make  that  teaching 
seem  wrong ;  but  so  long  as  it  appears  to  you  not  darkness, 
but  light,  surely  it  would  bo  wisest,  for  your  own  peace  and 
the  harmony  of  your  life,  not  to  go  out  o/"  <^  way  to  investi- 
gate and  seek  for  views  which  may  make  that  little  light 
questionable.  Try,  rather,  to  live  upon  the  truths  you  have 
for  certain,  aad  let  them  become  firmer  and  firmer.  How 
can  you  expect  to  fathom  questions  in  which  the  wisest  of 
tlie  age  have  been  sounding  in  vain  ?  This  conviction  once 
settled,  I  think  we  shall  become  content  to  wtut,  —  a  great 
lesson  i  and  let  God  teach  us  by  degrees,  instead  of  fancying 
we  can  find  it  all  out  by  effort.  Do  you  remember  Words- 
worth's — - 

Think  yon  'mid  all  th[«  mighty  mm 

Of  things  Tor  ever  Bpanking, 
Tbat  nothing  of  itself  will  come. 

Bat  we  maat  ttill  ba  iieeking? 

We  do  not  trust  God;  we  trust  ourselves.  We  do  not 
believe  that  He  seeks  us ;  we  fancy  we  have  to  seek  Him. 
Wo  are  anxious  to  know  all  aboat  God,  and  meanwhile  we 
never  think  of  knowing  God,  God,  insiead  of  religion,  and 
much  more,  God,  instead  of  theology,  is  what  we  need  to 
believe  in. 

I  would  avoid  all  controversy,  written  or  spoken,  if  I  were 
you.  Controversy  with  acquaintances  mystifiej",  renders  you 
suspected,  and  embitters  your  own  heart.  Besides,  bow  can 
you  explua  vhat  yoa  think  or  feel  with  no  eodoned  wordj 
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which  will  be  honored,  ae  the  bankers  «aj?  Then  the  oon* 
trorersial  books  of  the  iluy  are  sO  merely  "  YuiisI,"  lliat  they 
will  leave  yonr  mind  bewildered.  I  mjEelf  follow  thJB  plaa 
as  muclp  as  possible.  I  mix  little  with  the  religious  world, 
and  so  avoid  disctiesion.  I  read  little  of  divinity,  much 
raont  of  literature,  though  that,  from  menial  prostration,  ia 
now  nest  to  nothing.  And  I  tiy  to  trust  in  God,  —  God 
and  our  eouls ;  there  is  nothing  else  to  trust  ta  And  I 
•  am  sure  I  should  be  ^ving  joc  dreary  advice  were  I  to  say, 
read  on  all  sides  of  the  question.  No,  I  rather  say :  trust 
iu  God, — live  in  Him, — do  hi^  will,  — and  rest. 


XV. 

is  K  ver;  senuble,  good,  and,  I  should  think,  wiss 

man.  I  like  what  he  says  about  the  impoesibUity  of  any 
man  being  comprehensive,  and  not  French,  German,  Eng- 
lish, &c-     There  has  been  but  one  Son  of  Afan. 

Poor  Comtel  I  recollect  that  there  is  in  his  work  the 
nsuitl  amount  of  French  vanity  and  nationality,  which  mars 
everything  gi-eat.  They  have  not  a  world-wide  man :  with 
all  our  egotism,  we  liave.  And,  indeed,  I  think  all  our 
greatest  men  are  more  universal,  more  submissive  to  eternal 
and  not  merely  conventional  laws.  Compare  the  Duke  and 
Kapoleon,  though  the  talent  of  the  latter  was  probably  far 
greatei'. 

Well,  I  care  very  little  for  the  progress  of  society,  if  that 
only  means  that,  some  centuries  hence,  individuals  will  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep  more  abundantly  and  more  cleanly  than 
the  masses  now,  those  individuals  l>eing  mortal,  perishable, 
and  dying  out  forever.  They  take  away  all  that  makes 
huninuity  grand,  and  then  ask  you  to  care  for  it  and  its 
progress.  I  cave  for.  religion,  —  for  the  hope  of  a  church; 
■  that  is,  a  sodety  more  united  in  each  other,  because  more 
Duited  in  God.    But  separate  &om  that,  and  the  poesilHlitiM 
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of  nobleneu  which  that  involves,  the  deatiniea  of  the  nee 
appear  to  mc  little  more  interesting  than  tbe  oontemplation 
of  the  proapectfl  of  a  tx&j  of  silkvorms,  —  obsceue  and  crawl- 
iog  reptiles,  which  may  hereafter  become  moths,  and  die, 
wbea  the  eggs  are  oul;  laid..  The  whole  universe,  in  this 
itnpect,is  to  me  a  hideoua  phantasm, — the  cruel  practising- 
Bliop  of  some  demon  experimentalist,  who  cfeates  Frank- 
eusleins  to  be  wrclehed  and  accursed,  and  niEikcs  them 
better  every  new  attempt.  Pleasant  consolation  for  ua, — • 
no  I  me,  the  Frankenstein,  to  know  that  some  centuries  benca 
ttiere  will  be  no  more  anomalous,  semi-noble,  Bemi-banned, 
and  blighted  Frankensteins. 

No,  no,  no  I  There  b  some  better  thing  than  that;  and 
French  atheism  must  get  a  human,  bumble,  loving  heart 
befere  it  can  even  guess  what. 

XVI. 

Ub7,  IBtL 

I  send  joa  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Drew, 
pini^ing  me  into  the  service.  This  morning  I  bad  a  long 
vi.-it  from  Mr.  Maurice,  which  kept  me  from  writing  to  jou 
at  length.  Hia  countenance  is  benign,  full  of  thought,  marked 
with  sorrow,  —  but  conquered  sorrow.  Probably,  from  know< 
ing  his  mind  beforehand,  I  read  liu'ge  powers  of  sympathy 
with  Humanity.  He  told  me,  simply  and  strongly,  ihat  he 
[f.id  seen  and  been  pleased  with  my  published  addresses. 
I  ought  not  to  have  said  a  long  visit;  it  was  under  an  hour, 
as  he  had  lo  go  off  by  the  eleven  o'clock  train.  X  again- de- 
clined joining  in  the  course  of  lectures,  —  this  time  chiefly 
on  the  gi'ound  of  health,  for,  indeed,  I  feel  shattered,  men- 
tally unfit  for  such  an  effort,  nor  have  I  any  desire  lefl  for 
'  prominence;  the  valley  of  existence  is  most  fit  for  me.  I 
am  young  enough  in  yitars,  hut  too  gray  in  heart,  to  buffet 
with  the  mountain  tempests  which  blow  on  more  lofty  situa- 
lioD*.    Maurice,  geutleoianly  and  calm,  about  fifty  years  of 
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age,  Bpoke  less  than  I  did.  I  was  ashamed  to  feel  Uiat  I  had 
tho  talking  to  mjself.  and  leumed  iioihiog  except  a  lesson 
of  iiumility.  lie  thinks  that  the  clergy  of  tlie  Church  of 
England  may  be  now  the  leaders  of  the  nation,  if  tliey  will 
only  give  up  the  phantom  of  paver  for  its  reality,  and 
e}  lopaihize  with  the  working  classes  heartily  and  truly. 
I  liave  to  be  at  &%  lecture  lo-night,  so  I  most  conclude. 

XVIL 

Hay  M. 

Your  account  of  your  conversation  with  Brewster  and 
Ashbumer  is  very  interesting.  Some  time  ago  I  know  that 
Faraday  fsid  he  considered  that  they  were  just  in  sight  of 
the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  life,. "  the  distant  discovery 
was  already  felt  trembling  along  the  line."  It  is  enough 
'  to  make  one's  brain  reel,  indeed,  to  think  on  these  things. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  great  mistakes  are  made 
in  the  expectations  enteriained  with  respect  to  what  etnence 
can  do.  The  scientific  mode  of  viewing  things  is  eimply 
hniiian  ;  it  is  not  God'a  way.  Creation  is  oue  thing,  —  dia- 
sci'tion  is  another.  Dissection  separates  into  organic  parts, 
shows  the  flesh  laid  on  the  skeleton,  &&;  but  God  did  not 
mnke  first  a  skeleton  and  then  flesh.  Life  organized  to 
itself  its  own  body.  And  so  too,  according  to  Science,  the 
final  eause  of  the  sensibility  of  the  skin,  and  the  insensi- 
bility of  the  parts  below  the  ^kio,  is  the  protection  of  the 
parts  most  exposed  from  injury.  Tlie  extremities  of  the 
lingers  are  most  sensitive;  the  Heart  and  bones  have  few 
nerves.  Had  this  been  reversed,  had  the  skin  been  apathetic 
and  Llie  interior  parts  sensitive,  great  pain  would  have  been 
the  lesult,  to  no  purpose,  and  the  parts  exposed  might  have 
bten  destroyed,  burnt,  or  broken  without  giving  warning 
of  danger ;  whereas,  as  it  is,  the  most  delicate  parts,  like  the 
eyelid,  are  protected  by  an  acute  sensibility,  which  defend! 
them  at  the  most  distant  approach  of  injury. 
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Well,  tbe  anatombt  says  the  final  cause  of  Hub  arraugfr 
laKDt,  that  is,  tbe  eud  which  was  the  cause  of  its  beiag  so 
BTranged,  was  the  protection  of  the  structure.  Of  course  the 
anatomist  can  ^  no  further;  but  there  are  ends,  which  the 
anatomist's  science  dues  not  even  touch,  subserved  by  these 
sensibiliUes,  —  the  education,  for  instance,  of  the  character 
and  heart  through  pain ;  a  much  higher  end,  propeily  speak- 
ing, more  truly  tbe  final  cause  of  pain,  than  the  pre^erTatioi) 
of  ihe  oi^auLC  framework  from  harm.  In  all  such  depart- 
ments Science  mu^t  forever  be  at  fault.  She  has  not  the 
organ  nor  the  intuitive  sense  whereby  their  truths  are  discov- 
ered. It  is  like  altempting  to  explain  tbe  ecstasies  of  music 
by  mathematics.  Mathematics  have  to  do  with  music,  be- 
cause music  coinddea  with  mathematical  truths  and  princi- 
ples ;  but  there  is  something  in  music  which  no  mere  mathe- 
malician  cau  pronounce  ugou  or  discover,  —  a  something 
wliich  tbe  very  child  who  has  an  ear  knows  by  intuiUon. 
He  can  tell  the  child,  and  Jenny  Liud  beraeff,  the  laws  on 
which  her  science  rests,  much  better  than  Jenny  Lind  knows, 
or  with  the  deepest  study  could  know ;  but  then  the  spirit 
and  life  of  it,  —  he  is  a  miserable  charlatan  if  he  pretends  to 
to  say  a  word  about  ttiera  as  discovered,  or  even  discovera- 
ble, by  mathematical  science. 

So  with  electricity,  phrenology,  &C.;  they  can  tell  us  phe- 
nomena, but  what  lies  beyond  those  phenomena  they  cannot 
lell  forever.  And  tlie  pretence  to  do  it  is  the  great  absurdity 
of  these  charlatam,  like  Mr.  Atkinson  and  Co.  Christ  told 
ai,  but  by  the  intuitions  of  the  soul,  not  by  science. 

I  wonder  whether  this  is  intelligible,  for  I  am  so  really 
worn  in  mind,  far  rather  than  in  body,  that  I  can  scarcely  get 
my  mind  to  work  at  the  simplest  thought,  without  a  8> 
of  restlessness.  I  wish  it  were  not  bo,  but  this  wJU  all  o 
round  with  time  and  resL 
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xvni. 

Thanks  for  the  iDformatioit  reepecdng  Urs.  '■    I  am 

afraid  to  go,  lest  mj  conception  of  the  character  should  be 
again  linked  with  inferior  nssociations.  I  do  not  think  any 
woman  could  understand  Alacbcth  or  Slacdufi*,  only  because 
both  tbeir  good  and  bad  are  essenliallj  masculine.  And  Ladj 
llacbeth  must  be  either  sublime  or  ludicrous.  Twenty  to 
one  on  the  latter.  I  wish  J  had  heard  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  but  I  was  otherwise  engaged. 

I  return  Sterling,  &c  Tou  must  take  the  consequences  of 
reading  "The  Law  of  Man's  Nature."  It  is  a  boob  thor- 
onghly  worthless,  but  it  also  leaves  a  mental  degradation 
which  I  would  not  accept  as  the  price  of  the  highest  intellec- 
tual banquet.  The  author  has  done  with  Humanity  what  a 
certain  lady  did  with  a  bone  of  a  brother's  skeleton,  —  made 
a  whistle  of  it,  and  with  equal  good  taste  and  good  feeling. 
Luckily,  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds  was  not  very  bewitch- 
ing in  either  case,  and  if  you  persevere  in  hearing  the  whole 
concert  you  will  have  more  patience  and  less  inclination  to 
ivince  from  the  discords  of  a  heart  out  of  tune  from  vanity 
than  I  had.  I  felicitate  you  upon  your  prospect  of  drinking 
for  two  days  the  music  of  the  charnel-houae.  By  the  l^, 
there  is  one  inference  worth  dran-ing  from  the  book.  Who- 
ever dethrones  God,  and  sneers  at  Christ,  must  end  In  soma 
such  worabip  aa  —  the  idolatry  of  Mr.  Mesmerist  Atkinson. 

XIX. 

June,  1B5I. 

In  a  letter  I  have  Just  read  of  H.  Martineau's,  she  says 
that  her  life  was  a  series  of  abject  discipleships  till  uoiv, 
when  she  is  "independent."  I  am  glad  you  dislike  the  book. 
It  is  the  most  offensire  I  have  read  for  a  long  time,  —  not 
because  of  its  atheism,  naked  as  that  is,  but  because  of  the 
impertinent  assumption  of  superiority  which  characterizes  the 
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letters  of  these  inspired  two.  I  can  concdre  a  severe  acience 
compelling  a  mind  step  hy  step  to  the  atheistic  concluaioDi ; 
Bod  that  mind,  loj'al  to  truth,  refusing  to  ignore  the  coaclu- 
sions  or  to  hide  them.  But  then  I  can  only  conceive  this 
done  in  a  noble  sadness,  and  a  kind  of  divine  infinite  pity 
towards  the  race  which  are  so  bereft  of  their  beat.hopes;  and 
have  no  patience  with  a  sBlf-complacent  smirk  which  says, 
"Shut  up  the  prophets;  read  Martineau  and  Atkinson. 
Friendship,  Patriotism,  are  mesmerized  brain  ;  Faith,  a  mis- 
take of  the  stomach;  Love,  a  (itillatoiy  movement  occurring 
in  the  npper  part  of  the  nape  of  tlie  neck ;  Immortality,  tlia 
craving  of  dyspepsia ;  God,  ti  fancy  produced  by  a  certain 
pressure  upon  the  gray  parts  of  the  hasty-pudding  within  the 
skull;  Shakespeare,  Plato,  Hannibal,  and  all  they  did  ani 
wrote,  weighed  by  an  extra  ounce  or  two  of  said  pudding." 

It  is  the  flippant  tone  in  which  the  most  solemn  hopes  of 
the  noblest  humanity  are  disposed  of  that  disgusts  me.  Be- 
ei<le.',  the  angelic  pair  have  deduced  from  their  premises  a 
conclusion  of  disproved,  instead  of  not  proven,  which  is  all 
that  science  can  ever  pretend  to  show.  She  is  inexcusable 
for  saying  that  her  limited  capacities  are  to  b«  the  measure 
of  all  that  is  knowahle.  If  there  be  a  cause  in  this  universe 
the  effect  of  which  she  cannot  perceive,  that  cause  tony  be 
God,  which  simple  possibility  is  quite  sufficient  to  npset  all 
she  advances. 

XX. 

Jan«,  1S61. 
I  send  you  the  aiticle  on  Carlyle.  Pray  read  it.  It  con- 
tains tome  trutli  and  much  falsehood, — the  truth  itself  so 
torn  from  coherence  with  other  parts  of  Carlyle'd  meaning  as 
to  be  false.  Fur  iiialance,  in  column  2  he  says  that  Carlyle 
reckons  Christianity  tliu  most  palpable  sham  and  cobweb  that 
ever  superstition  and  hypocrisy  invented ;  which  is  simply  a 
slander  and  a  -lie,  as  he  might  have  seen  by  a  quotation  h« 
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makes  himself  in  column  3 :  "  Steribg  read  a  great  deal ; 
earnest  books,  —  tbe  Bible,  moit  tamett  of  books,  and  bit 
chief  Javoriie." 

Lie  tlie  second  nsj  be  found  where  be  sajs  that  tbe  only 
persons  for  whom  Garlj'le's  heart  seemed  to  beat  widi  ixin- 
gvnial  sympathy  are  the  anarchists  of  Europe,  &c.  And  this 
ol'lcr  reading  Carljle's  "  French  Bevolution  "  (if  be  did). 

Of  course  the  critique  contains  truth.  Carlyle  does  cry 
out  too  macb,  in  a  way  that  has  Don  become  cant,  against 
ciint  and  sbams,  never  even  hinting  a  remedy ;  but  tbJs  re- 
viewer hag  nerer  got  into  the  atmosphere  which  be  breathes, 
nor  attempted  to  master  bis  meaning  and  objects,  without 
which  thorough  comprehension  no  one  has  a  right  to  crilicise. 

XXI. 

Join,  ISSL 

Thanks  for  "  Owen."  I  fear  I  shall  have  no  time  to  read 
him,  but  I  will  try. 

Tlie  necessarian  scheme  is  intellectually  impregnable ;  prac- 
ticiiUy,  an  enormous  falsehood ;  and  in  matters  practical  pop- 
ular ideas  are  right,  just  as  tbej  are  in  metaphysical.  There 
can  be  no  Matter,  metaphysics  say,  and  say,  it  seems  (o  me, 
irrefragably;  but  the  popular  conception  is  practically  the 
true  oue,  and  the  very  highest  philosophy,  when  it  has  com- 
pleted-the  circle,  gets  bat^  to  that  again. 

So  of  tbe  necessarian  scheme.  It  is  a  half-truth,  and  we 
shall  flounder  away  iulo  fearful  self-correction  if  we  take  rhe 
''  Conqlitution  of  Man  "  instead  of  th^  prophets,  economic  well- 
lieing  instead  of  the  Gospel,  and  pet  vice  and  crime  as  amia- 
l>le  diseases.  I  am  Btill,  in  many  cate*,  for  t],ie  Christian  vir- 
tue of  an  English  oak-stick,  with  an  English  hand  to  lay  it  on, 
mill  show  mercy  when  you  have  done  jusUce. 

Nevertheless,  even  this  one-sided  scheme  contains  a  truth. 
It  is  quile  tnie  that  poverty  comes  from  crime ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  crime  is  ofLen  the  result  of  poverty..  Craniology, 
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education,  drcumstances,  &c^  sue  causes,  and  must  not  be 
ignored.  But  they  are  not  the  only  causea,  and  there  is  a 
Bomething  which  can  rise  above  them  all  nobly.  Else  I  tliink 
the  defence  of  the  prigoDer  to  his  judge,  when  tried  for  steal- 
ing, was  unanswerable :  Afait,  mon  Dieit,  monsitur,  il  faiU 
vivre-  In  my  humble  epinion  the  judge's  reply,  however, 
<iu  necessarian  priadples,  was  quite  as  philosophical  nJien 
he  said,  J«  ne  cow  pai  la  nieettile,  and  sentenced  the  thief 
to  death. 

J  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  about'  the  invisibility  of  the 
sunbeam  till  it  impingee  on  earthly  particles.  Therefore  I 
bold  thi»  visible  universe  to  be  the  word  or  expression  of  God, 
who  is  visible  thereby.  I  do  not  hold  "  material  mauifesia- 
tions  insuffiideot  for  spiritaality,"  and  only  interrogate  each 
such  manifestation,  "  Of  what  art  thou  a  manifestation?"  For 
inslance,  a  Lord  Mayor's  feast  is, a  manifestation,  and  a  very 
material  one,  of  large  resources,  great  contrivaoce,  and  \aat 
aldermauic  intellect  J  acknowledge  that  I  find  it  insufficient 
to  prove  great  spirituality,  though  it  is  to  a  Greenlander's 
train-oil  feast  what  the  Exhibition  is  to  his  canoe.  Multiply 
the  alderman's  paradise  by  the  accumulated  science  of  a 
thousand  years,  and  1  do  not  thinii  it  proves  ns  a  bit  neorer 
the  conversion  of  this  earth  into  a  kingdom  of  God.  I  will 
accept,  however,  a  dish  of  un-crimped  cod  on  a  Ouistian's 
table,  if  yon  can  find  it,  as  snch  an  evidence ;  or  a  soup- 
kitchen,  or  a  ducal  suggestion  of  ourry-powder  for  starving 
people,  provided  it  comes  off  his  own  plate.  But  the  inven* 
tion  of  piqttant  canoes,  hizorioas  furniture,  tasteful  jewelry, 
Ac,  Ac,  &&,  I  humbly  decline  to  accept  as  proofs  of  anything 
-  beyond  the  foct  that  man  is  a  very  eagacioQS  and  surprising 
beaver.  A  spirit?  Jiim,  miUefoit  non,  nnles^  he  can  slioir 
something  more  than  this.  Poor  Robert  Owen's  book,  right 
or  wrong,  raises  Humanity,  in  my  eyes,  above  a  thousand 
Exhibilion&  Cheops  and  Cephrenes  built  great  pyramids ;  so 
did  Bhamsinitos,  a  brick  one,  very  marvellous  in  its  day, — a 
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nev  era  In  baildiog,  they  a&j,  as  when  glass  superseded  bric^ 
The  spirituslitf  of  thosu  "material  maaifestatjoiis?''  Mummf 
of  the  6acre<l  cat !  whose  dry  carcass  has  rested  (here  these 
three  thousand  yeare  at  the  expense  of  the  life  and  breath  of 
the  myriad  wretches  who  twled  for  iheir  pay  of  a  few  onions, 
—  say  how  we  shall  unswathe  the  spirituality  of  that  moi^t 
manifest  materialism  out  of  thy  most  holy  ceremenls.  And  yet 
I  fancy  tfae  progress  of  the  race  was  made  thereby  "  patent  lo 
the  masses,"  by  a  very  royal  pateut!  I  graat  the  grandeur  of 
understanding  and  "  beaTerism."  I  only  say  that  I  measure 
the  spirituality  of  the  grandest  undertaking  by  the  degrees  of 
its  unselfishness. 


XXII. 

JniM,  1B61. 

I  have  been  reading  some  of  Leigh  Hnnf  b  works  lately,  — 
the  "Indicator,"  "  A  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount  Hybia,'  —  and 
am  surprised  at  the  frosbness,  and  sweetness,  and  Christian, 
not  lax,  spirit  of  buman  benevolence  and  toleration  which  ex- 
isted in  the  heart  of  one  who  was  the  contemporary,  and  even 
colleague,  of  Byron.  The  "  Indicator,"  a  series  of  papers  like 
the  "  Spectator,"  Ac.,  is  a  most  refreshing  collection  of  an- 
cient atones,  and  kind-hearted  literary  gossip.  The  "  Jar  of 
Honey,"  la,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  all  the 
sweet  things  that  poetry  has  hived  up  for  centuries  in  the  lit- 
erature of  Sicily,  from  the  times  of  Folyphomus,  dbc,  dec, 
down  to  those  of  Theocritus,  and  even  to  the  present  day. 
There  is  no  very  transcendent  talent  anywhere,  but  good 
t&aie,  refinement,  tolerably  extensive  reading,  and  the  spnngi< 
ness  of  a  kind  beart,  imparting  a  li&  and  newness  to  all  he 
says. 

You  were  unfortunate  about  Covent  Garden  Market;  but 
it  ia  not  always  so.    Sometimes  the  brightness  of  tfa^  hoiu 
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tn  LondoD  is  vbtj  remarkable.  Yoor  description  of  the  fi^, 
dirt,  Bmoke,  buelle,  &c,  made  me  feel  how  little,  how  very, 
veiy  little,  we  know  and  think  of  the  sufferiag  life  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures. To  get  a  dieh  of  green  peas,  or  young  [tota- 
toes,  on  a  TVest-Eod  (able,  how  much  toil  and  unknown  de- 
jirivation  must  be  gone  through  by  human  beiuga !  It  seems 
tA  me  a  great  and  good  lesaon  to  go  ibrou^  theee  crowded 
places  to  see  what  life  b,  —  the  life  of  the  millions,  not  the 
few,  — '  and  then  to  think  of  our  esthetics,  as  Kingsley  said, 
—  and  our  life  one  long  pursuit  of  enjoyment,  and  disappoint- 
ment if  we  do  not  get  it.  When  life  (o  us,  from  mere  heat, 
is  simplj  endurance,  what  must  it  be  (o  those  who  have  only 
the  shady  side  of  a  burning  house  to  shelter  them,  and  that 
only  for  a  few  minutes  ?  —  for  if  they  stop,  there  will  be  no 
supper  that  day  at  home. 

About  Pascal's  opioion  that,  as  beauty  perishes,  attachment 
for  the  sake  of  beauty  is  not  attachment, —  well,  I  do  not 
know.  Mind  gets  weak ;  therefore  to  be  attached  to  a  person 
fiir  mental  qualification  is  not,  dbc,  &c. ;  and  character 
changes,  therefore  he  who  was  attached  to  that  which  did  not 
last  was  not  attached  at  alL  I  do  not  think  this  is  true. 
Beauty  may  be  a  lower  cause  of  attachment,  but  I  suppose 
persons  may  be  really  attached  for  that,  not  merely  to  that ; 
and  quite  true  that  in  a  low  nature  that  will  be  a  low  attach- 
ment. I  do  not  think  that  in  a  high  one  it  musL  In  some  it 
kindles  high  and  self-devoted  feelings,  just  as  in  a  d^raded 
und  sensual  nature  it  produces  selfish  onea.  Sesides,  it  is  un- 
true to  say  that  la  petite  viroU  will  extinguish  it  necessarily  j 
it  may  have  begun  on  account  of  beauty,  and  then  gone  on  to 
H>metbiug  higher.  Chivalry,  gratitude,  habits  of  tenderness, 
I  believe,  would  retain  affection,  provided  it  had  Dot  been 
quenched  already.  No,  it  would  not  be  la  petite  veroie  that 
would  undermine  it(  but  moral  deformity  which  had  been  die- 
covered  un corresponding  to  outward  beauty.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  beauty  attracts  an  naviUated  heart  only  because  it 
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«eeras,  by  a  law  of  our  thonglit,  tbe  type  of  mental  and 
moral  beauty  :  and  where  these  are  not,  disgust  and  reaction 
would  come  sooner  and  more  surely  than  from  small-pox. 
Furtlier,  I  think  that  nhere  qualities  are  loved  and  appre- 
ciated by  habit,  the  bcauly  of  feature  is  no  longer  observed, 
nor  its  absence  missed.  ExprcBsion  reminds  of  wbat  we 
know  of  the  person,  and  tbe  shape  and  color  are  actually 
forgotten.  The  ngUest  man  I  ever  knew,  I  actually  at  lost 
thought  handsome,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  beauty  would 
seem  surpassingly  beautiful  after  it  bad  oncB  reminded  of  folly 
or  evil. 

XXIII. 

Thank  you  for  your  account  of  tbe  "Associationa  Ou- 
\Ti6res."  The  time  is  coming,  no  doubt,  when  in  some  form  or 
other,  this  principle  wilt  be  tried.  I  do  not  expect  that  it  cun 
be  the  final  form  of  human  co-operation.  It  is  too  artificial, 
and,  at  present,  only  another  sLape  of  protection  ;  for  which 
reason  I  cannot  feel  very  enthusiastic  about  the  "  self-sacri- 
fice  "  which  you  think  it  implies.  However,  I  am  willing  to 
accept  it  as  a  step  to  better  things.  That  inalienable  capital 
which  your  friends  are  forming,  to  belong  only  to  the  assoda* 
tion,  will  afler  a  time,  become  the  capital  of  a  wealthy  coi> 
poration ;  and  if  many  such  corporations  should  arise,  the 
struggle  of  the  next  generation  will  be  to  break  them  down  : 
they  will  be  bloated  aristocracies  of  the  year  2000,  and  the 
chivalry  of  that  age  will  be  exhibited  in  a  crusade  against 

The  elective  affinitjes  cannot  hold  five  men  together  for  a 
month.  I  wonder  where  we  shall  find  a  principle  of  cohe- 
sion to  bind  men  together  really,  except  interest;  for  diarU 
isms  and  socialisms  are  only  this. 

I  saw  a  &mily  of  love  at  the  ZooI<^cbI  Grardens,  —  five 
leopards  together,  kissing  and  playing  with  one  another.  By 
and  by  a  keeper  came  with  sundry  joints  of  a  murdered 
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■heep.  The  brothers  began  to  growl  and  bite,  eacb  seized  a 
bone  and  went  off  to  his  oorner,  Bnartiag,  Knd  unable  to  enjoj 
ibrfatr. 

XXIV. 

7b  a  Soman  Caiholie  Friend. 

JbIj  1,  isci. 

Ht  dkas  Mrs. :  —  I  will  briefly  answer  your  qoefr- 

lioo.     What  am  I  ? 

Not  an  edectic,  certainly. 

An  eclectic  is  one  who  pieces  together  Jhigmentar;  opinions 
culled  out  of  different  syslfinia  on  eome  ooe  or  other  princi- 
ple of  selection. 

I  endeavor  to  eeiie  aod  hold  the  spirit  of  every  trath  which 
ia  held  by  all  systema  under  diverse,  and  often  in  appearance 
contradictory,  forma. 

I  will  gire  you  an  instance. 

A  veiy  short  dme  ago,  Mrs.  Jameson  was  showing  me  the 
sketches  she  had  made  for  her  new  work  on  Christian  Arf, 
exhibiting  the  gradual  jn^igreea  In  tbe  worship  of  the  Virgin. 

At  first  the  sculptures  were  actual  copies  of  known  heathen 
^(oddeaees  with  a  child  in  arms ;  then  the  woman  kneeling 
before  the  Son, — next  the  woman  crowned,  on  athrone  with 
the  Son,  but  loner ;  after  that,  on  the  same  throne  on  a  higk»r 
level :  lastly,  the  Son  in  wrath,  about  to  destroy  the  universe, 
and  the  mother  interposing  her  woman's  bosom  in  interces- 
sion.    TbMe  were  distinctly  different  in  date. 

Well,  I  remembered  at  once,  this  is  what  the  evangelicals 
do  in  another  way.  They  make  two  Gods,  a  loving  one  and 
an  angry  one, — the  former  saving  from  the  latter.  Both, 
then,  agree  in  this,  that  the  anger  and  the  love  are  expressed 
OS  reudent  in  different  peraonalities. 

]!f  ow  here  I  get  a  truth.  Not  by  eclecticism,  taking  as  mnch 
of  eacli  as  I  like,  bni  that  which  both  assert ;  and  then  I  dis- 
liense  with  the  formal  expresEion  of  the  thought.     The  Son 
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and  the  Tirguii  the  Father  and  the  Son,  oppoeed  to  each 
other ;  this  ia  the  form  of  thought,  in  both  faUe ;  the  human 
mind's  necessity  of  expressing  objec^vely  the  opposition  of 
tiro  truths  hy  refemog  them  to  different  personalitieg,  leav- 
ing them  thus  distinct,  real,  and  undestrojed  bj  a  nambj- 
pamby  blending  of  the  two  into  one,  I  recognize  aa  the  tiiitb 
of  both. 

The  erangeUcal "  scheme  "  of  reconciling  jostice  with  mercy 
I  consider  the  poorest  effort  ever  made  by  fiilse  metsphysica. 
Theyumply  misquote  a  text.  That  be  might  be  jnst  [and 
yet]  the  jusUfier.  Whereas  St.  Paul  says,  tbe  just  and  the 
justifier:  L  e.  just  beeauie  the  justifier.  The  Bomish  view  is 
aa  usual  niaterialistic,  but  both  express  the  same  felt  neces- 
sity. And,  in  fact,  truth  is  always  the  union  of  two  contra- 
dictory propositions,  both  remaining  uodilnted, — not  the  vid 
media  between  them. 

Tbe  Komish  view,  however  coarsely  and  materially,  ex- 
presses another  tnith.  In  Christ  is  "  neither  male  nor  fe- 
male." Now  tbe  common  view  of  His  incanuttion  bad  only 
exhibited  the  fact  that  man,  meaning  the  masculine  sex,  had 
become  in  Him  divine.  Soon,  however,  the  world  began  to 
feel, — womanly  quaUties  are  divine  too.  Not  the  courage 
and  the  wisdom,  which  used  to  be  deified,  but  the  graces  which 
Chriefiauity  has  emphatically  pronounced  blessed.  Now  they 
did  not  perceive  that  this  truth  is  contained  in  tbe  incarna- 
tion of  Him  in  whom  met  all  that  was  most  womanly  and 
all  that  was  most  manly:  that  divine  manhood  means  not 
divine  mascuUneness,  but  divine  humani^,  containing  both 
sexes  as  tbe  mutual  supplement  of  each  other.  Accordingly, 
what  was  led  for  them  bat  to  have  a  queen  of  heaven  as  well 
as  a  Son  of  God? 

It  is  very  curious  that  M.  Comte,  tbe  French  infidel,  has, 
in  bis  way,  felt  the  same  necessity.  In  his  last  work,  I  am 
told,  he  speaks,  of  woman-worship  as  that  which  the  age 
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Tims,  then,  out  of  Evangelicalism  and  Bomanism,  I  get 
one  and  the  same  troth-  And  out  of  Romanism  and  Atheism 
I  get  another  truth,  —  not  eclecticallj',  bat  just  as  I  should  get 
oxygen  ont  of  rust,  carbonic  acid,  mould,  and  then  hold  oxy- 
gen OS  one  of  the  principles  of  the  universe,  because  I  found 
it  in  almost  everything. 

My  sj^tem,  no  doubt,  is  vague ;  but  it  saves  me  from  dog- 
matism, for  I  know  that  nty  mode  of  expressing  the-  truth  so 
eliminated,  is  just  as  much  a  form  as  the  mode  of  Bomaoism, 
Evangelicalism,  or  Atheism,  and  may  become  just  as  bigoted 
and  narrow ;  onlj  I  am  quite  saved,  I  believe,  from  gacing 
upon  anything  hut  the  invisible  and  the  eternal  as  reality. 
Meanwhile  1  try  to  feel  with  all,  not  as  a  latitudiuarian,  but 
ao  far  as  all  or  any  hold,  even  formally  and  bigotedly,  truths. 
And  I  feel  that  to  them  in  that  stage,  that  form  may  be  ne- 
cessary. It  also  keeps  me  humble ;  for  I  feel  how  almost  im- 
poe«ble  it  is  for  a  human  mind  to  gate  on  realitjes,  eweDces, 
truths,  except  in  the  concrete, — >just  as  oxygen  can  only  be 
seen  in  combination  with  iron,  for  instance,  when  it  become* 
rust  1  with  sulphur,  when  it  becomes  snlpburic  add,  &&,  &c. 

Humanly  speaking,  therefore^  it  is  impossible  that  I  could 
ever  become  an  Evangelical,  a  Bomanist,  or  an  Infidel. 
Neither  of  the  two  first,  because  I  feel  that  they  have  only 
poor  forms  of  truth,  materialistic  and  metaphysical :  not  the 
last,  because  I  feel  too  deeply,  even  in  his  n^ations,  truth ; 
in  his  "  It  is  not,"  how  much  more  truly  "  Something  m." 

I  am  blind  and  ignorant;  but  I  can  see  this  at  least,  that 
the  blue,  red,  yellow,  &&,  reflected  from  sky  and  bush  and 
sea,  are  not  the  light  itself,  but  only  reflected  fragments  of 
the  light ;  the  "  elements  of  the  world  "  on  which  the  light  ia 
broken,  but  yet  made  visible.  Some  day  yon  will  feel  this. 
/  think  you  ftd  it  now,  and  suspect  that  Bomanism  Is  not 
finality,  but  only  nncouth  BtammeiiDgs  of  truth,  and  vw^ 
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I  bav«  liad  a  long  correspoadenoe  with  Manrlm  and  Mr 
Drew.  I  asked  Mr.  Tower's  tffolher  to  dinner  a  day  or  two 
ago.  He  b  a  sincere,  earaeat-minded  man,  very  High  Church 
I  should  think,  bat,  like  many  of  that  school,  generooB  and 
liberaL  My  visits  among  the  poor  to-day  included  two  ver;; 
Bad  cases.  One,  that  of  a  poor  liunily,  the  father  of  whicli 
is  just  dead,  and  the  mother  a  hard-working  worthy  woman 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  crushed  by  inability  to  pay  lite 
funeral  expenses.  Only  4^!  And  to  thinlc  that  4£,  lavished 
like  pence  by  teps  of  thousands  of  the  wealthy  people  in  this 
country,  can  make  eight  or  nine  human  beings  free,  and  the 
want  of  it  reduce  them  nearly  to  starvation.  I  was  able  to 
promise  to  defray  the  bill, — not  all  out  of  my  own  pocket ; 
the  gratitude  and  relief  were  touching  indeed. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  a  poor  creature,  whom  I  left 
with  what  appeared  an  abscess  in  the  cheek-bone.  It  b  now 
prcHioanced  cancer.  The  pain  amounts  to  agony,  incessant 
and  intolerable.  Morphine  stupefies  for  a  short  time,  and 
chloride  of  lime  partly  purifies  the  horrors  of  the  mouth ; 
bat  in  that  Btat«  now  for  months  she  must  remain,  and  no 
earthly  power  can  save  her,  scarcely  any  even  assuage  her 
torture.  Since  then  I  have — not  laughed,  —  no,  for  my 
langh  is  now  a  ghastly,  hollow,  &lse  lis  of  a  thing,  —  but  I 
have  dined,  forgotten,  talked,  read,  written,  with  no  phyiiical 
pain  now  to  endure.  How  passing  strange  that  misery  of 
saSering  is ;  and  how  questionable  the  right  which  two  thirds 
of  the  world  assume  to  themselves  of  filling  their  ears  with 
cotton,  that  the  moans  may  not  break  in  upon  their  silken  re- 
pose, and  that  the  cry  of  the  toiling  thousands  may  float  by 
on  the  blast  unheard  I  But  suppose  that  cry  goes  up  to  Ilie 
ears  of  God,  and  He  asks,  "  Whom  did  you  relieve  F  whom 
did  you  clothe  ?  whom  did  you  feed,  with  your  tens,  hnndreds, 
or  thousands?"     Assuredly,  protest  against  Kingsley  who 
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will,  be  stood  on  a  deep  anful  truth,  "  God  will  yet  take  ac>- 
count  of  the  geIfishDes.s  of  wealth ;  and  Hie  quarrel  has  jet 
to  be  fought  out."  I  have  been  ihinking  lately  much,  sadly, 
Belf-condemningly. 

Had  any  one  preached  that  all  the  eviU  of  anarchy  and 
insubordination  proceeded  from  the  MlSsh  vanities  of  the 
poorer  clasaes,  forgetting  that  a  revolution  may  he  goaded  on, 
it  would  have  been  one-sided  and  dangerous ;  but  as  soon  aa 
ever  a  man  is  found  to  state  somewhat  too  striHigly  the  case 
of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  Cburcbman  cries  "  Dan- 
ger  I "  Danger  to  comfort  and  property,  I  suppose,  which  is 
the  only  danger  tlut  wakes  up  a  protest 

Do  not  be  dismayed  or  disconraged  if  the  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture does  not  suggest  as  yet.  Receive,  imbibe,  and  then  your 
mind  will  create ;  but  oar  mistake  lies  in  thinking  tliat  we 
can  give  out  until  we  have  taken  in.  In  all  things  this  is 
the  order.  Poets  are  creators,  because  redpients  t  they  open 
their  hearts  wide  to  Nature  instead  of  going  to  her  with 
views  of  her  ready-made  and  second-hand.  They  come  from 
her  and  gjve  out  what  they  have  felt  and  what  she  said  to 
them;  so  with  Scripture,  —  patient,  quiet,  long  reveriog, 
liiteoiog  to  it;  then  euggestiveitess. 

XXVI. 

Jnly,  ISIL 

I  wish  I  did  not  bate  preaching  so  mtioh,  but  the  degrada- 
lion  of  being  a  Brighton  preacher  is  almost  intolerable.  "  I 
cannot  dig,  to  beg  I  am  ashamed  "  ;  hut  I  think  there  is  not 
a  hard-working  aitizan  whose  work  does  not  seem  to  me  a 
worthier  and  higher  being  than  myself.  I  do  not  deprfr- 
clute  spiritual  work,  —  I  hold  it  higher  than  secular;  all  Z 
say  and  feel  is,  that  by  the  change  of  times  the  pulpit  has 
lost  its  place.  It  does  only  part  of  that  whole  wBich  used  to 
be  done  by  it  alone.  Once  it  was  newspaper,  schoolmaster, 
tbeologicel  treatise,  a  stimulant  to  good  works,  historical  le» 
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turo,  metaphyeica,  dec,  all  in  one.  Now  these  are  partidoDed 
out  tn  difierent  officers,  and  the  polpit  ia  no  more  tlio  pulpit 
of  thrue  centuries  back,  than  the  authority  of  8  master  ot  k 
household  ia  that  of  Abraham,  who  was  soldier,  butcher,  sw 
rificfr,  shepherd,  and  emir  in  one  person.  Nor  am  I  speak- 
ing of  the  ministerial  office;  but  only  the  "stnmp  orator" 
portion  of  it, — and  titat  I  cannot  bat  hold  to  be  tiraronghly 
despicable. 

I   had   an  hoar's  baiting  from  Mrs. yesterday,  in 

reference,  no  doubt,  to  what  the  papers  have  been-  saying 
and  to  reports  of  my  last  sermons.  She  talked  very  hotly 
of  the  practice  of  laying  all  faults  at  the  door  of  the  aristocy 
racy,  whereas  it  was  the  rich  city  people,  on  whom  she  lav- 
ished all  her  (supposed)  arislociatic  scorn,  who  were  in 
iault,  because  they  would  live  like  nobles.  Besides,  did  not 
the  nobles  spend  their  money,  and  was  not  that  support  <tf 
the  poor?  I  wasted  my  lime  in  trying  to  ezplun  to  her 
that  expenditure  is  not  production;  that  £50,000  a  year 
spent  is  not  £50,000  worth  of  commodities  produced,  and 
adda  nothing  to  t^e  real  wealth  of  the  country.  I  tried  to 
show  her  that  twenty  servants  are  not  supported  by  their 
master,  but  by  the  laborers  who  raise  their  com  and  make 
their  clothes ;  and  that  twenty  beings  taken  off  the  produo- 
tive  classes  throws  so  much  more  labor  upon  those  classes. 
Of  courss  such  things  are  necessary ;  only  employment  does 
not  create  anything.  Men  engaged  la  carrying  dishes  or  in 
making  nseless  roads  are  employed,  no  doubt.  But  this 
labor  doca  the  .country  no  good ;  and  the  paying  of  them 
for  their  labor,  or  the  mere  giving  in  charity,'  may  make  a 
fairer  distribution  of  the  wealth  there,  is,  but  does  not  go  one 
step  towards  altering  the  real  burden  of  the  country  or  pro- 
ducing new  wealth.  Estravagant  expenditure  impoverishes 
the  country.  This  simple  fact  I  could  not  make  her  compre- 
hend. Then  she  got  upon  political  preaching,  —  abused 
it  very  hearty, — aclmowledged  that  religion  had  to  do  witb 
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mail's  political  lifo,  but  said  a  clergymaii'e  duty  ia  to  preach 
obedieuco  tc  the  powers  that  be,  —  was  rather  puzzled  when 
I  aeked  her  whether  it  were  legitimate  to  preach  from  James 
T.  1 :  "  Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl,"  &c, — 
asked  whether  it  was  possible  for  old  women  and  orphans  to 
understand  such  subjects ;  to  which  I  replied,  "  No ;  and  if  a 
clei^man  refuse  to  touch  on  such  subjecte,  which  belong  to 
real  actual  life,  the  men  will  leave  his  church ;  and,  as  b  the 
case  in  the  Church  of  England,  he  will  only  have  charity 
orphans,  who  are  compelled  to  go,  and  old  women  to  preach 
to." 

On  Monday  I  had  a  long  visit  from .     He  wanted 

me  to  preach  in  Fen^  Chapel  for  some  schools.  I  refused. 
The  system  of  "  starring "  it  through  the  country  is  a  con- 
temptible one.  If  there  is  a  feeble  light  in  any  man,  the 
glow  worm  is  the  type  which  nature  has  given  for  his  con- 
duct, to  shine  or  glimmer  quietly  in  his  own  place,  and  let 
the  winged  insecis  ixune  to  the  light  if  they  like.  Whereas 
the  fireflies  which  fly  in  the  West  Indies,  obtruding  them- 
selves about  in  people's  faces,  are  caught  and  put  under  a 
walch-glass  by  the  inhabitants,  to  show  them  what  o'clock  it 
is  by  night.  When  they  have  been  used  up  they  are  thrown 
aside,  and  no  one  stops  to  see  whether  they  live  or  tlie.  The 
quiet  little  glowworm  is  seen  only  by  those  that  love  it. 
Birds  of  prey  are  asleep.  What  a  pretty  litUe  fable  might 
be  made  of  this  I  For  men  and  women  it  is  true.  She  who 
will  be  admiied,  flashing  her  full^dressed  radiance  in  the  fool- 
ish or  rather  wise  world's  face,  ftill  be  treated  like  the  firefly, 
used  (o  light  up  a  party  or  to  flirt  with,  and  tixea,  See.,  &c. 

XXVIL 

"A  firm  belief  that  at  some  brighter  period,  when  the 
world  should  have  grown  ripe  for  it,  in  heaven's  own  time,  a 
new  buth  would  bo  revealed  in  order  to  establish  the  whole 
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relatJon  betwe«D  man  and  woman  on  a  Burer  groond  of 
mutual  happineM.  The  angel  and  apoetle  of  the  coming 
revelation  must  be  a  woman  indeed,  but  lofty,  pure,  and 
beautiful  and  wife :  moreover,  not  through  dusky  grie^  bnt 
through  the  ethereal  medium  of  joj,  and  ahowing  how  aacred 
love  should  make  us  happy  by  the  truest  test  of  a  love  suc- 
ueasful  to  that  end." — IId.pt, 

Tbat  is  to  me  remarkable,  as  s  coinoidence  with  a  &vorite 
Iboughi  of  mine  conoerniog  the  ori^  of  Mariolatry,  which 
I  have  sometimes  worked  out,  and  also  with  an  unmistakable 
tendency  in  the  present  day  to  revive  Mariolatry,  as  if  the 
truth  in  it  were  not  yet  got  out. 

It  comades,  too,  with  the  (sometimes  frantic)  efforts  made 
for  female  emandpation,  and  outcries,  especially  in  America, 
about  their  slavery ;  it  coincides,  moreover,  with  a  philo- 
Bophic  speculation  of  M.  Comte's  upon  this  subject,  who  looks 
for  the  hope  of  the  future  in  not  huo-worship,  but  woman- 
worship. 

I  think  it  wonld  shed  a  kind  of  setUog  light  and  glory 
upon  the  deathbeds  of  those  whose  aspirations  have  been 
high,  and  whose  work  is  done  in  this  world,  if,  as  they  go  out 
of  it,  tbey  could  see  some  such  hope  for  the  race  coming  m, 
—  as  at  the  dawn  of  a  former  salvation,  hearts  old  and  worn 
with  hopeless  expectation,  cried,  "Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace."  A  work  written  by  the  author 
quoted  above  contains  some  interesting  and  valuable  thoughts 
on  this  head,  —  not  qnixo^c.  Meanwhile,  the  hope  of  a  flash 
of  illuminating  light,  coming-  suddenly,  yet  by  degrees,  like 
the  lightning  from  the  electricity  which  has  gathered  through 
the  summer  months,  slowly,  and  from  a  woman's  heart,  is  a 
very  precious  thought,  and  one  which  so  harmomTes  with  my 
own  dim  anticipations,  that  I  mean  to  let  my  mind  dwell  on 
it  much ;  for  it  is  well  to  occupy  one's  self  with  a  noble  hope. 

Tennyson's  "  Vision  of  Sin,"  too  mystical  for  most  people, 
has  long  been  to  me  the  shadawiug  of  an  awful  truth ;  and 
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the  way  in  whicli  high  feelings  Bubside  into  the  despair  of 
self,  or  scorn  of  others,  is  one  of  the  roost  terrible  &c(a  of 
our  liumaniiy.  I  bare  seeo  how  moral  wreck  and  rain  hera 
and  hereafter  may  tremble  upon  the  deetiny  cf  a  single  in- 
dividual heart,  and  how,  if  such  a  one  heart  should  fall 
into  callousncsa  or  sin  or  reoklessness,  pereonal  goodness 
would  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  care ;  nay,  dreadful  to  say, 
might,  become  loathsome,  as  implying  superiority  to  U)at 
othor,  and  then  there  would  be  nothing  left  but  plunge  afier' 
plunge  into  degradation  and  Tilen.e8s.  So  it  is  that  feelings 
in  ihemselves  not  ungenerous  may  become  the  very  miDist^ra 
and  ntilroads  which  smooth  the  way  for  evil.  At  least,  this 
is  the  utterance  of  the  deepest  thought  <hi  and  result  of 
what  I  have  seen  in  life.  Il  is  expressed,  perhaps,  mystically, 
as  it  were,  afar  off,  in  indefinite  and  abstract  lenns,  bat  it 
is  no  abstraction  or  vague  dream. 

I  have  caught  Mr. in  some  impertineat  condemna- 
tions of  me  behind  my  back.  I  have  written  to  him  straight, 
to  a^  him  whether  he  said  it  or  not.  If  he  has,  I  will  bring 
the  matter  to  a  point,  and  stop  some  of  these  smooth  gentle- 

meu,  Mr. and  Mr.  included,  who  are  all  smiles 

and  friendliness  to  my  face,  and  treat  me  like  a  heretic  or 
an  iufiUel  behind  my  back.  I  will  put  a  stop  to  this  back- 
stairs clerical  gossip  and  bigotry  for  a  little  time. 

I  have  read  no  new  book,  except  Leigh  Hunt's  "Auto- 
biography." Leigh  Hunt  is  interesting;  he  is  full  r^  little 
literary  light  gossip  of  Shelley,  Byron,  Hazlitt,  Godwin,  jcc, 
and  many  other  names  I  am  familiar  with.  He  has  a  veiy 
churilable  and  cheerful  view  of  men  and  life  i  indeed,  too 
much  SO',  for  men  who  do  great  things,  who  are  made  of 
eteriier  etuff,  aod  do  not  take  the  roee-water  way  of  making 
all  sweet  by  making  the  surface  odoriferous  and  j 
vhilo  all  below  is  full  of  misery 
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XXVIII. 


Mt  dear ,  —  Tour  mamma  showed  me  joar  qaea- 

tioDs  to  her,  and  I  offered  to  answer  them  as  well  as  I  cmo, 
tliongh  it  would  be  easier  to  do  bo  <fe  vtV«  wix  tbao  on  p^en 
That  respecting  the  personalit^r  or  the  Devil  I  have  already- 
answered  in  a  letter  to  your  sister,  though  I  am  not  sQre 
that  it  waa  sufficiently  detailed  to  be  quite  satisfactory  or  ia- 
teliigible.  Eemember,  boweyer,  that  tJie  main  thing  is  to 
hdiece  in  God,  which  is  the  chief  article  of  all  the  creeds. 
Our  salvaljon  does  not  depend  apoa  our  having  right  notions 
about  the  Devil,  hut  Hght  feelings  about  God.  And  if  yoa 
hate  evil,'  you  are  on  God's  side,  whether  there  be  a  per- 
sonal evil  principle  or  noL  I  myself  believe  there  is,  bat 
not  so  unquestioningly  as  to  be  able  to  say,  I  think  it  a  mat- 
ter of  clear  revelation.  The  Bible  doe$  reveal  God,  and 
except  with  a  belief  in  God  there  will  and  can  be  no  good- 
ness. But  I  call  conceive  intense  hatred  of  wrong  with 
great  uncertainty  whether  (here  be  a  Devil  or  not.  Indeed 
many  persons  who  believe  la  a  Devil  are  worse  instead  of 
better  for  their  belief,  since  they  throw  the  responsibility 
of  their  acts  off  themselves  on  him.  Do  not  torment  your- 
self with  such  que.stioDB.     The  simpler  ones  are  the  deepest 

Next,  as  to  St.  James's  assertion  that  "  faith  without  works 
profiteth  DOthiog";  which  appears  to  contradict  St,  Paul's, 
who  says  that  "a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds 
of  the  law." 

Suppose  I  say,  "  A  tree  cannot  be  struck  without  thunder," 
that  b  true,  for  there  is  never  destructive  lightning  without 
thunder.  But,  again,  if  I  say,  "  The  tree  was  struck  by  light- 
ning without  thunder,"  that  is  true,  too,  if  I  mean  that  the 
lightning  alone  struck  it,  without  the  thunder  striking  it  Yet 
read  the  two  assertions  together,  and  they  seem  contradtctcny. 
So,  in  the  same  way,  Sl  Faul  says,  "  Faith  justifies  without 
work^"  — that  is,  &ith  om^  is  that  which  juBtiflea  u^  nat 
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wwks.  But  St.  James  sAya,  "  Not  a  faith  which  is  without 
worW  There  will  be  works  with  faith,  as  there  is  thunder 
with  liglitning  ;■  but  just  as  it  is  nol  the  thunder  but  the  light- 
niog,  the  lightaing  without  the  thunder,  that  strikes  the 
tree,  so  it  is  not  the  worka  which  justify.  Put  it  in  one 
sentence,  —  Faith  tdojte  jttttiJUt:  but  not  tk»  Fattli  which 
i*  alone.  Lightning  alone  strikes,  but  not  the  lightning  whicli 
is  alone  without  tliunder;  for  that  is  only  summer  lightning, 
and  harmless.  You  will  see  that  there  is  an  ambiguity  in 
the  words  **  without  and  alone,"  and  the  two  apostles  use 
them  in  different  senses,  just  as  I  have  used  them  in  the 
above  simile  about  the  lightuiug. 

All  this  will  bo  more  pl^n  if  yOu  consider  what  IViitb  is. 
It  is  that  strong  buoyant  confidence  in  God  .and  in  Hia  love 
which  gives  energy  and  spirit  to  do  right  without  doubt  or 
despondency.  Where  God  sees  that.  He  sees  the  spring  and 
fountain  out  of  which  all  good  springs:  He  see?,  in  short, 
the  very  life  of  Christ  begun,  and  He  reckons  that  to  be 
righteousness ;  just  as  a  small  perennial  fountain  in  Glouces- 
tershire is  the  Thames,  though  it  Is  not  as  yet  scarcely  large 
enough  to  float  a  schoolboy's  boat;  and  just  as  you  call  a 
small  seedling  not  bigger  than  a  tittle  almond  peeping  above 
the  ground,  an  oak:  for  the  word  "justify"  means  not  to  ba 
made  righteous,  but  to  reckon  or  account  righteous. 

Now  observe,  just  as  you  count  the  seven  springs  to  be 
the  Thames  without  a  flood  of  waters,  and  without  the  navy 
that  rides  on  ihe  Thames,  and  juat  as  you  call  the  sapling 
an  oak,  without  the  acorns,  so  God  reckons  the  trust  in  Him 
as  righteousness,  because  it  is  the  fountain  and  the  root  of 
righteousness,  being,  indeed,  the  life  divine  in  the  ^ul.  Ho 
reckons  it  as  such  (that  is.  He  juaiiSes  the  soul  that  hat  it) 
without  worics,  —  that  is,  before  works  are  dont;,  and  not 
because  of  the  works.  But  then  that  faith  will  not  be  with- 
out works ;  for  the  fountain  mutt  flow  on,  and  tim  tree  muU 
grow,  and  tha  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  eangoine  trust  in 
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God,  the  loving  and  good  One,  mutt  spring  tip  with  actst 
for  to  say  that  it  does  not  would  be  to  say  that  iCia  dead, 
or  that  it  ia  like  Bummer  lightning,  or  like  the  gutter,  which 
is  mnning  past  my  house  now,  after  a  shower  of  raiu,  and 
which  is  no  perennial  spring.  Sl  Fuul  says,  Works  — 
mere  acts, — are  not  enough  to  justify  us;  because  they  are 
limited  imd  imperftM».  Ten  thousand  —  a  million  —  cannot, 
because  even  a  million  is  a  Lmited  number.  Nolhing  can 
justify  but  faith,  fur  faith  is  infinite,  and  immensurable  like 
a  fooniaiu.  True,  replies  St  James.  But  then  do  not  thiolc 
that  St.  Paul  means  to  say  that  a  living  fount  of  fiiith  will 
be  barren,  without  works.  The  faith  which  saves,  ia  not 
that  kind  which  has  no  piety,  bat  that  kind  which  is  ever 
proline,  —  "a  well  of  water  Gprioging  up  into  everlasting 
life." 

Tell  me  if  this  Is  pltun,  and  tell  me  fairiy  and  traly.  I 
have  great  enjoyment  in  writing  to  you  and  yoar  uaters,  and 
I  shall  always  have  great  enjoyment  in  answering  all  of  your 
questions,  or  in  assisting  you  in  any  way  I  can. 

XXIX. 

Mt  DEAB  Fbiotd,  —  I  will,  in  as  short  a  space  tts  I  can, 
give  you  my  notions  on  this  baptismal  controversy.  I  believe 
the  Scripture  doctrine  to  be  this:  — 

Christ  revealed  the  fact  that  all  men  are  God's  childretL 
He  proclaimed  a  new  name  of  God,  —  the  Father ;  aiid  a  new 
name  of  man,  or  Humanity,  —  the  Son ;  a  vital  union,  by  a 
Spirit  ever  near,  ever  inward,  —  "a  light  lightJLg  etwy  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world."  The  grand  distinctive  truth 
contained  in  this, —  I  say  distinctive,  because,  in  a  war/,  the 
Jews  had  acknowledged  God  as  a.  Father,  —  was,  thiit  God 
was  recognized  as  the  Father  of  all ;  not  Jews  o:ily,  —  there 
had  lain  the  old  falsehood,  —  but  Gentiles  loo.  This  was  the 
Gospel,  so  peculiarly  the  essential  truth  of  the  Gospel,  tluU 
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St  Paul  calls  it  "  the  mjBteiy."  "  Mj  goapd  "  is  th«  thing 
hidden  from  ages  aad  generations,  viz.  that  the  Gentiles  should 
be  fellow-heirs.  This,  then,  is  Una  message  to  the  world; 
baptism  is  that  message  to  the  individvoL  Tod  personally, 
,  especially,  bj  name,  A  or  B,  are  hereby  informed  of  that 
truth,  —  yoa  are  God's  child.  Tou  are  heuceforth  to  live  as 
such,  —  not  aooording  to  the  old  falsehood,  as  a  child  of  the 
Devil,  denying  Grod  your  Father,  living  with  no  resemUauce 
to  him ;  but  henceforth  redeemed  from  that  into  privilege. 
There  is  a  difference,  however,  belfreen  being  God's  child 
by  right,  and  God's  child  in  fact  All  who  are  bora  into  the 
world  are  God's  children  by  righL  They  are  not  so,  in  fuel, 
until  they  recognize  it,  and  believe  it,  and  live  as  such.  To 
believe  it,  and  live  it,  is  to  be  regenerate.  For  instance,  had 
the  Dauphin  of  France  been  apprenticed  to  the  cobbler  Simon 
till  twenty  years  of  ^e,  be  was,  by  right,  heir  to  the  king- 
dom ;  but,  in  fact:,  ignorant  of  his  right,  with  no  royal  char- 
acter, but  with  base  habits.  Yet  you  conid  say,  those  were 
not  his  proper  but  bia  false  nature.  Now,  a  reveladon  made 
to  him,  even  by  a  bad  man,  say  by  Simon,  of  the  fact,  would 
have  altered  all,  put  blm  in  possession  of  new  motives,  and, 
supposing  that  accession  bad  been  possible,  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom.  You  would,  rightly,  then  have  said 
that  the  letter  conveying  that  intimation,  authoritatively,  had 
made  him  a. royal  child  and  heir  of  the  kingdom.  Yet  made 
only  in  a  figurative  sense,  —  made  only  as  resting  on  a  previ- 
ous fact.  That  letter  did  not  create  him  the  first-born  of 
France,  but  authoritaiively  revealed  him  as  such.  I  believe 
that  baptism  does  the  same.  I  can,  with  all  my  heart,  use  the 
language  of  the  caWchiam  of  the  Church,  and  say,  "In  bap- 
lism  I  was  made  a  cliild  of  God,"  &c. ;  just  as  a  sovereign  is 
inade  king  by  coronation,  but  only  made  so  because  he  waa 
dejurt  such  before.  And  the  act  of  a  bad  man  or  minister 
is  just  as  valid  as  Simon's  supposed  intimation,  because  the 
&c(  is  &ct, ' —  eternal  &ct,  whether  known  or  not,  and  quila 
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independent  of  hm  character.  A  heatbea  is  God's  child  if  Im 
only  knew  it  You  teod  a  missiouary  to  him  to  tell  him  what 
be  is,  and  to  bid  him  realize  bis  royal  character;  but  being 
God's  child  de  jure  avails  him  notbing,  unless  he  becomes 
sncli  in  fact,  that  is,  changes  his  life  and  character,  and  be- 
iximes,  like  his  Father,  pure  and  holy.  Then  he  is  regener- 
ate :  God's  child  before  unconsciously,  God's  child  now  by  a 
second  birth  consaoosly.  Nay,  in  fact,  till  now  he  was  a 
child  of  wrath,  in  which  again  I  entirely  take  the  Church's 
words,  "by  nature  a  child  of  nrath."  Yet  that  is  not  the 
proper  real  slate,  but  the  false  one,  unnatural  and  contradic- 
tory to  our  nature.  I  will  only  quote  two  or  three  texts; 
*^Stcaute  ye  are  bods,"  Ac  Sons  before  regeneratim.  Re- 
generated, that  is,  endued  with  a  spirit  of  sonship,  because 
.  sons.  Here  is  the  distinction  dejure  and  de  facto,  the  latter 
resting  on  the  former.  Again,  "  He  came  unto  Am  own,"  &c. 
Th(?y  were  hie  own,  observe,  children  de  jure,  "  But  as 
many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  th« 
Sons  of  God,  even  as  many  as  believe  on  his  name  truly,"  ^ 
his  name  of  Father.  Once  more  "the  likefyttre  whereunto 
even  baptism  doth  also  now  save  us."  It  saves  xa  fiffureuive- 
ly,  just  as  coronation  maket  a  king ;  and  therefsi-e  I  love  the 
language  of  the  baptismal  service.  Baptism  is,  therefore,  an 
nnthoritfllive  symbol  of  an  eternal  fact ;  a  truth  of  eternity 
realijted  in  time,  and  brought  down  to  the  limits  "then  and 
there  " ;  then  and  there  made  God's  child  ;  but  it  is  only  the 
reali^^atiou  of  a  fact  true  before  baptism,  and  without  hnplism ; 
the  personal  realization  of  a  fact  which  belongs  to  all  human- 
ity, and  was  i-evealed  by  Christ ;  in  other  words,  it  is  redemp- 
tion applied.  1  disagree  both  with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and 
llr.  Gorham.  The  Biehop,  whose  view  is  exactly  that  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  holds  that  a  miracle  takes  place  in  baptism ; 
ttiat  one  who  not  even  by  right  is  God's  child,  miraculously 
becomes  such  by  the  uttemnce  of  a  form  of  words,  and  the 
sprinkling  of  water :  llie  Eternal  descends  at  tbe  spell  of  ■ 
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iDui.  This  is  incantation,  not  Cbristianlty^ ;  and  I  object  to 
it,  b«cause  it  professes  to  create  a  fact  instead  of  witneseing 
to  it  and  being  based  npon  it ;  1  object  to  it,  because  il  denies 
the  great  tact  for  which  the  Redeemer  died,  that  all  maokiDd 
are,  tie  jure,  God's  sons,  and  that  He  bids  them  become  Euch 
de  facto.  &Ir.  Gorham's  view  is  to  me  still  more  ofleosive. 
ToK  Bishop's,  at  least,  has  this  advantage:  it  prevents  aeota- 
riac  narrovniess,  and  attempts  to  decide  who  are  and  are 
not  God's  children,  by  the  broad  Incluaioa  of  all  ihe  bap^zed 
under  that  name.  But  Mr.  Gorham  holds  that  lometimei  a 
B})einal  miracle  takes  place  in  baptism,  and  sometimes  not; 
that  when  it  does,  it  is  in  consequence  of  what  be  calls  pre- 
Tcnient  grace ;  consequently,  he  cannot  call  even  all  baptized 
persons  God's  children,  to  say  nothing  of  the  race.  He  opens 
the  door  to  sectarian  uocharitableness,  judgment  of  one  anoth- 
er, painful  attempts  to  decide  who  are,  and  who  are  not  the 
elect,  and  still  more  painful  unoertaint;  lo  each  individual 
whether  he  is  presumptuous  or  not  in  believing  himself  God's 
son.  It  has  all  the  evils  of  Ihe  Bishop's  views  and  some  of 
its  own.  A  man  is  led  to  the  uncertain  and  ever-varying 
play  of  his  own  emotions  to  judge  this  awful  question :  where- 
as  baptism  was  given  as  a  pledge  to  rest  on.  I  know  Ibict  I 
luive  a  right  to  cl^m  to  be  His  child,  to  live  as  His  child,  and 
tliot  if  I  do  not,  I  am  keeping  myself  out  of  a  heritage  which 
is  my  own.  How  do  1  know  it?  Because  baptism  has  au- 
thoritatively declared  it  to  me.  But  I  cannot  be  vain,  because 
it  is  a  privilege  not  created  by  my  feelings,  but  by  eternal  fact, 
and  shared  by  the  sweep  who  hotdd  out  his  hat  to  me  at  the 
crossing  of  a  street.  He,  too,  is  a  child  of  God  ;  my  broth- 
er; and  it  is  my  shame  if  I  treat  him  otherwise.  God's  imago 
is  iu  him,  marred,  it  may  be,  or  nearly  iuvisible,  but  there. 
And  so  it  was  in  the  publicans  and  harlots  whom  Clirist 
treated  as  human  beings  when  the  "  religious  people  "  of  His 
day  were  very  indignsnt  at  the  idea.  This  is  a  grand  and 
blessed  tnth  taught  by  baptism,  and  not  only  Uught  but 
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Uaght  authoritatively,  since  It  is  not  a  eorwmiiottal  ordinancs 
but  a  divine  command. 

I  do  not  know,  mj  dear  Mr.  Trench,  whether  this  rapid 
outline  will  be  very  intelligible ;  but  every  word  I  have  writ- 
ten ia  capable  of  proois  and  ramifications  of  thought  which 
would  fill  quires,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  dilate.  In  replj 
to  tlis  que»dou  whether  I  ihink  the  Council  have  decided 
riglilly,  I  should  say  I  do.  I  do  not  tblok  Mr.  Gorham'ii  view 
the  view  of  the  Church  of  Eoglaod ;  but  1  think  it  is  not  ir- 
reconcilable with  it,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the 
Cljurch  pledged  to  any  narrow  form  of  thought  which  would 
exclude  such  shades  of  opinion.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Bi:ihop'B  view  is  more  in  letter  reconcilable  with  the  Church 
foi-mularies,  AnA  I  doubt  not  baa  been  the  view  held  by  a 
large  number  of  her  leading  divines ;  but  I  humbly  trust  that 
I  would  lose  everything  on  earth  rather  than  teach  it  or  be- 

I  envy  yon  the  society  of  the  Eagles.  I  would  give  any- 
thing for  leisure  to  think  quietly,  and  get  out  of  the  jar  of 
human  life,  and  the  perpetual  necessity  of  talking,  which  con- 
sumes an  amount  of  energy  which  should  be  thrown  on  action 
that  few  suspect  or  dream  of.  Count  yourself  happy  that 
your  life-calling  is  to  do,  and  not  (o  chatter.  "  Speech  is  of 
silver,  silence  of  gold,"  says  the  German  proverb ;  and  the 
talker  is  to  my  mind,  by  oecesaity,  the  smallest  of  human 
■oula.  His  soul  must  ever  dwindle,  dwiudle,  dwindle,  for  he 
utters  great  feelings  in  words  instead  of  acts,  and  so  satiatea 
his  nee4l  of  nttersnce,  the  need  of  all. 

XXX. 

i  shall  reply  at  once  to  some  of  the  questions  in  your  letter 
Tliere  ia  really  a  connection  in  the  passage  you  refer  to,  Luke 
xviiL  S.  lie  liiul  already  referred  to  the  apparent  slowness 
with   which   evil    is   redi'essed,  —  nevertheless,  "  God    will 
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kYengs  His  owa  elect,  though  He  bear  long  with  them," 
ttiat  is.  seem  to  delay ;  still,  though  this  redress  will  come, 
when  it  comes,  will  they  be  expecting  it?  Will  not  hope  Mid 
trust  in  it  be  worn  out?  "  Shall  the  Son  of  Man,  when  He 
cometb,  find  faith  upon  the  earth?"  I  do  not,  therefore,  con- 
ceive that  this  passage  even  loaches  the  question  whether 
the  human  race  will  advance  or  deteriorate,  whether  religion 
will  be  spread  universallj  or  be  extinct  at  Christ's  coming ; 
but  another  question  altogether,  for  "faith"  here  means  not 
faith  generally,  but  iaith  with  a  special  reference, — a  refer- 
ence to  the  redreaa  spoken  of:  not  to  the  Christian  religion, 
but  to  the  Christian  tendency  to  despond  i^hen  things  look 
dark  ;  aud  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sentiment  is  in  spirit  this, 
—  that  all  those  signal  interferences  which  are  called  in  Scrip- 
ture "a  coming  of  Christ"  (particularly,  of  oonrse,  the  final 
one),  take  place  when  all  seems  lost,  vrhea  the  most  sanguino 
have  ceased  to  hope.  In  Matthew  xxiv.  the  same  thought  oo- 
curs  perpetually.  After  enumerating  the'  signs  of  dread, 
which  seem  to  proclaim  that  all  is  over,  then,  He  says,  "  Lift 
up  your  heads,  for  your  redemption  draweth  nigh." 

A  bleak  north  wind  has  been  blowing  all  day,  and  not  im- 
proving  the  aspect  in  which  people  and  life  generally  appear. 
I  read  a  little  of  a  Grerman  commentary,  and  visited  some 
ddn  people,  which  is  all  that  is  useiiil  done  by  me  to-day. 
How  worthless  and  meaningless  most  lives  arel 

Bright  BUHflhine  agun.  Certainly  the  contrast  between 
this  and  Ireland,  in  respect  to  light  and  clear  skies,  is  very 
striking.  The  heavens  seem  to  me,  since  I  came,  brilliant, 
and  wake  up  a  feeling  almost  of  surprise  nearly  every  hour. 

To-day  I  read,  which  seems  a  strange  feeling,  after  ?o  long 
a  cessation,  —  German  and  reviews,  the  "  Westminster"  and 
"Fraser";  in  the  latter  there  is  a  historical  article  about 
Hungarian  afikiis,  to  be  completed  ;  but  the  present  number 
is  too  general  to  be  interesting.  The  "  Wesiminjter "  is 
tww,  I  am  told,  in  the  hands  of  Greg,  whose  talent  is  very 
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i;reat,  and  of  Newman  and  tliat  party.  It  is  cariooB  to  read 
in  a  Becular  review  articles  on  Jmmortalitj,  Reason,  and 
Faith,  &C., — a  striking  sign  of  the  timeB ;  for  B«ligion  mast 
now  be  the  question,  so  aoon  as  aectariauB  sbatl  have  got  rid 
of  one  another,  like  the  Kilkenny  cats:  and,  the  field  being 
clear,  the  real  and  awfiil  qoesljons  t^t  concern  numaoit^ 
«ball  come  to  be' debated  bj  men  emancipated  Trom  the  fear 
of  church-fixcommnoications,  and  the  shivering  shrieks  of  the 
sectarians  who  have  so  long  monopolized  to  themselves  the 
title  of  religions.  . 

I  have  begun  Lange's  "Life  of  Christ,"  —  a  masteriy, 
erudite,  deep  work,  written  to  meet  Strauss  and  other 
sceptics. 

Kossuth's  speeches  I  mean  to  read;  there  is  an  account  of 
them  abbreviated  in  die  "  Examiner."  "  Fraser's "  arUde 
says  that  he  first  rose  into  notice  in  1833,  as  a  reporter  of 
parliamentary  debates.  His  energy  in  learning  EngUsli,  so 
as  to  speak  in  tile  masterly  way  be  does,  and  bis  indepen- 
dence  in  refusing  all  subscriptions  made  for  him  personally, 
tell  highly  in  his  favor,  and  compel  interest;  but  whether 
he  is  a  hero  or  not,  I  think  the  means  of  ascertaining — ■ 
knowing  all  we  can  know  from  newspapers  already  biassed 
—  are  exceedingly  slender.  Tlie  "  E)xamiDer  "  speaks  highly 
of  him,  and  W.  S.  Landia-  writes  enthusiastically.  "  The 
hardest  thing  in  the  world,  sir,  is  to  get  possession  of  a  &ct"; 
so  said  Dr.  JohnsoD,  and  that  before  mesmerism  and  homte- 
opathy  put  in  their  claims  to  be  liict. 

XXXL 

1  am  very  hard  at  woi'k  in  teaching,  visidng,  and. prepara- 
tion for  the  pulpit.  My  reading  has  been  long  neglected  and 
in  *^nlar.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  little  zest,  and  succeeding  in 
it, —  in  the  attempt  to  secure  at  least  regularity. 

A  paper  —  one  of  Chambers's  for  the  People  —  ba*  just 
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beeD  pnt  inlo  my  hands  on  "IndoBtrial  InreBlmenta  and 
AsaocUtions."  The  writer  looks  upoa  the  workmen's  »eeo^ 
raations  as  hopeless,  and  dbpasBionatel;  endeavors  to  shov 
that  ihej  conflict  with  irreiiistible  laws.  N^evertheiesii,  ho  is 
desirous  that  thej  should  be  tried  full;  and  fairly,  in  order 
(hat  the  ijuestion  may  be  set  at  rest.  I  have  not  yet  read  it, 
but  in  just  glancing  over  it,  I  am  inclined  to  like  the  general, 
tone,  —  that  is  good  in  all  that  Chambers  publishes.  To.da7 
is  sunny,  Irat  dim  and  antamnal,  with  that  peculiar,  natery 
Bliioe  cast  on  the  yellowed  leaves  in  mj  garden  which  makes 
them  look  BO  damp,  limp,  and  autumnal.  I  have  not  jet 
been  out  of  doors. 

Mr, has  much  more  definite  and  settled  views  than 

his  brother, — a  great  advantage  even  when  views  are  in- 
adequate, for  it  saves  from  much  uncertainty  in  action,  much 
questioning  h  quoi  bon,  and  much  loes  of  Ume  in  specnlalion. 
Ill  fact,  I  am  more  persuaded  than  I  was,  tbat  speculation  is, 
to  the  speculator  himael^  at  least,  an  evil,  whatever  results  it 
may  give  the  tvorld ;  and  convinced  —  not  more  than  ever, 
for  that  would  be  impossiUe  —  that  to  believe  is  a  stronger 
thing,  a  greater  source  of  strength,  as  well  as  evidence  of  it 
—than  to  donbt,  always,  of  course  excepting  the  cases  of 
mesmerism  and  homeopathy,  —  no,  not  excepting  them,  for 
tliey  are  tliemselvea  scepticisms,  not  faiths,  shaking  trust  in 
wbHt  lias  been  received,  and  which  did  well  enough,  and  not 
snbetitodng  any  ceriuinty  in  its  place. 

XXXII 

I  spoke  to  n — -  about  the  worship  of  the  Vir^o,  and  ho 
thought  one  reason  for  lis  prevalence  is,  that  it  puts  before 
mun  the  more  iJTeclionate  side  of  truth ;  aud  he  ileplored  the 
wantof  a  more  large  appeul  to  the  affections  in  P^ot^tan^ 
iscD,  saying  tliat  wn  worsiiip  Christ,  but  none  of  us  lore  Him. 
I  was  silent,  bat  tlie  result  of  a  scrutiny  into  my  own  mind 
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wu  that,  with  an  exception,  I  gcarcel;  love  any  one,  or  any 
thing  eLte,  and  ihat  not  because  of  anj'  reference  to  Hie  lore 
for  me,  wLich  somehow  or  other  never  entew  into  my  mind, 
bat  Bolely  in  consequence  of  what  he  is  and  was,  according, 
nt  least,  to  mj  conception  of  Him  and  His  mind  and  heart 
I  do  not  know  that  this  consciousness  pleased  me,  because  it 
presented  itself  rather  as  a  deficiency  than  as  a  power, — a 
laok  of  human  sympathy,  the  existence  of  a  continually  in- 
croasing  number  of  repellant  poles  in  my  constitution,  which 
isolate  me  from  my  species,  and  make  my  antipathies  more 
marked  than  my  sympathies.  Wlierees,  St.  John's  concep- 
tion of  genuine  love  for  Him,  was  that  of  an  atfection  trained 
in  love  for  beings  who  exhibit  the  same  Humanity  which 
waa  in  Him,  in  weaker  images,  in  the  various  relationshipB  of 
life.  "  If  a  man  love  not  his  brother  whom  be  bath  seen," 
bow  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  Through 
the  visible  as  a  school  we  rise  up  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
invisible.  Now  my  nature  forces  me  to  reverse  the  order,  or 
ratlier  to  skip  the  first  steps,  for  I  certainly  have  some  sym* 
pathy  —  dreamy,  perhaps  nseless  —  with  the  invisible,  — 
invisible  personaUty,  justice,  right)  but  there  I  hoy  end,  and 
almost  never  go  on,  or  go  back,  to  the  visible  and  human. 
Those  lines  you  have  oflen  quoted,  of  Burns, — 


express  a  feeling  which  I  can  only  imagine,  not  realise,  ex- 
cept by  a  Sort  of  analogy  whicli  is  dreamy. 

•  •  *  •  • 

I  suppose  Kossuth  is  a  man  of  very  uncommon  ability, 
with  much  that  is  fine,  and  a  good  deal  that  is  human  about 
him,  but  far  higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than  the  scribei 
vho  now,  aa  of  old,  can  believe  in  nothing  greater  than  them 
selves,  —  it  would  be  better  if  they  could  have  a  false  wor 
■liip  with  one  generous  emotion. 

His  speeches  are  wonderfully  beautlfiil.  There  is  a  slnoariiy 
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and  fervor  in  them  that  cannot  be  altogether  from  sham ;  he 
muitt  be  a  hero.  That  espril  moqueur  of  which  "  The  Times  ** 
ia  the  type  does  the  heart  do  good. 

I  send  70D  an  extract  from  a  letter  aboat  Koasuth,  which 
will  intereat  you.  I  have  been  patiently  endeavoring  to  put 
myself  in  poesesuon  of  his  hiBtoiy,  and  to  weigh  the  charges 
agtuust  him.  I  confess  I  incline  strongly  to  the  conviction 
that  be  is  a  true  man,  not  without  faults  (who  is  ?),  but  wor< 
thy  of  honor.  After  a  century  or  two,  liberators  and  heroes 
ftre  received  as  demi-gods,  and  numbere  who  aSbct  to  pro 
noance  the  names  of  TeM,  or  Wallace,  or  Kosciusco  with  en- 
thosiasm,  sneer  at  Kossuth.  Doubtless,  in  the  worship  of 
him  there  is  s  vast  deal  that  is  very  ignorant.  The  mob 
throw  up  their  caps,  just  as  Shakespeare  has  so  wonderfully 
described  in  "  Coriolanus,"  because  othen  shont.  But  by  iho 
mob  I  do  not  mean  the  working  classes;  they  have  read  the 
whole  subject  of  the  'Hungarian  War  long  before  this,  and 
have  a  definite  opinion  upon  the  matl«r ;  hut  I  mean  the  mob 
of  the  upper  classes,  who  shout  because  others  shout,  and 
fancy  thernselves  crazy  with  sublime  enthusiasm,  when  they 
really  know  natbing  of  Kossuth,  and  are  staggered  when  a 
contrary  opinion  is  given.  And  I  mean,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  mob  who  follow  "The  Times"  newspaper.  I  shall  write 
seriously*  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  tells  me  that  she  is  wild 
about  Kossuth ;  and  that,  in  reply  to  some  rhapsodies  of  hers, 
her  uncle  has  written  her  a  letter  of  ridicule.  Now,  this  is 
really  dangeroos.  Enthnnasm  being  in  &ahion,  she  writes 
qlf  noble  sentiments  about  liber^,  Ac,  and  a  hne  and  cry 
■gainst  Kossuth  would  still  it  alL  This  is  not  the  euthusiasm 
nor  the  aSection  which  will  bide  shocks ;  besides,  it  is  a  most 
dangerous  habit  to  character  to  bo  able  to  cook  up  raptures 
whenever  raptures  are  the  rage.  How  is  a  woman  ever  to 
know  what  sbe  feels  or  what  she  thinks  ? 


•  VHt  Ittter  suiT. 
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xxxin. 


Tod  shall  have  in  a  day  or  tiro  a  copy  of  the  "  B«eiird,' 
containing  an  article  in  vhich  I  am  attaded.  I  find  it  is  oalj 
one  out  of  several  which  I  bad  never  heard  of  unUl  yester- 
day. They  are  beginning  to  think  me  of  saffident  impor- 
tance to  be  put  dov/D,  and  have  discovered  my  fellow-ooif 
Bpirators  in  Archdeacon  Uare,  Maurice,  and  Dooatdson,  tma 
of  the  first  clfuaical  scholars  in  England,  and  Xennyson.  Pretlj 
good  society  {  and  to  borrow  an  expression  of  poor  Shelley, 
"  I  would  rather  be  damned  with  such  men  than  saved  with 
the  '  Becord,' "  at  least,  if  the  penalty  of  such  a  questionable 
salvation  was  being  compelled  to  pollute  my  soul  with  liea 
and  slander  twice  a  week.  But  how  very  short-Bight«d  to 
fly  their  blind  bazzard  at  such  small  game  as  myself.  Do 
they  not  see  they  bring  my  ministry  into  notice  or  notiniety, 
and  give  to  it  a  prominence  that  it  might  never  liave  gained 
by  itself?  U  b  like  Mr.  Eennaway  preaching  against  the 
"  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  and  Folthorp's  shop  being  beueged 
in  coDsequeoce  with  purchasers  of  the  book.  Ridiculous  and 
contemptible  as  the  hoBtiUty  of  such  a  paper  aa  the  "Record" 
is,  it  chafes  me,  and  deepens  the  feeling  ot  defiuit  isolation, 
which  is  so  undesirable. 

XXXIV. 

Ml  DSAB :  —  Thanks  many,  for  your  letter.    Do  not 

write  any  more  rhapsodies  to  your  uncle  about  Kossuth.  No 
enthusiasm  will  last  long  that  is  not  deeply  based, — a  few 
sarcastic  sneers  will  shake  it ;  for  if  it  oomea  from  following 
tlie  enlhosiasm  of  others,  it  will  go  with  the  coIdneM  of 
others.  As  to  Kossuth,  the  truth  is  we  know  very  little  about 
liim ;  and  it  is  very  hard  to  get  at  facts.  He  is  a  man  of  un- 
qnestionahle  genius,  —  unquestionably  to  a  great  extent  sin- 
cere ;  but  how  far  he  has  been  a  selfish  man,  or  au  ambitioot 
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nun,  OT  ■  rub,  instead  of  ■  wise  man,  ndther  70a  nor  I  can 
determiae,  as  the  autlientic  history  of  the  Huogarian  strug- 
gle is  not  before  lu.  Many  'of  his  owd  coantrymen,  equally 
zealous  with  himself  for  the  liberty  of  Hungary,  condemn 
him  strongly ;  and  I  do  not  see  boir  we  can  decide  by  mere 
feeling  between  them.  I  confess  diat  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  "  all  tbiogs  to  all  men,"  which  he  has  made  his  policy  in 
liis  replica  to  Ajnericans,  French  Bed  Republicans,  people  of 
Harseilled,  and  English  Constitn^ODaliBts.  I  suspeod  my 
judgment  because  I  can  see  a  possibility  of  ezplaoatiou ; 
neverthel&iS,  I  am  dissatisfled,  nod  so  I  see  is  the  "  Exam- 
iner" of  last  week,  — a  stanch  triend  of  the  Hungarian 
caiue.  We  shall  see  what  ground  he  takes  in  America.  I 
sent  an  interesUng  account  of  him  to  your  mother,  from  an 
eye>witne38 ;  but  I  acknowledge  I  put  little  trost  in  speech- 
ifying J  there  was  one,  —  only  one  trait  which  looks  like  clap-  ' 
trtq)  in  that  letter,  where  he  said,  "Do  you  applaud  that? 
To  me  it  seems  so  natural  not  to  be  ambitious."  I  rejoice  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  workingmen  for  him,  for  with  them  it 
is  not  a  passion  of  three  or  four  weeks'  standing,  bat  the 
result  of  a  long-sustained  interest  in  the  Hungarian  war,  the 
details  of  which  they  read  greedily  while  it  was  going  on, 
and-  for  which  they  subscribed  their  money.  They  may  be 
wrong  or  right  in  the  choice  of  a  hero,  but  the  enthusiasm 
which  takes  them  out  of  themselves,  and  has  cost  them  some- 
thing, must  do  them  good.  I  hare  been  reading  attentively 
such  documents  as  I  can  procure  respecting  the  Hungarian 
stru^le  and  Kossuth's  life.  I  am  inclined  on  the  whole  to 
defend  him,  though  by  no  means  immaculate,  and  on  the 
whole  to  admire  him ;  but  the  less  I  am  disposed  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  "  The  Titnee,"  with  its  hue  and  cry  agvnst  him, 
the  le$s  also  do  I  feel  inclined  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
mob,  who  cook  up  a  nine-days'  fever  about  him. 

I  do  feel  deep  enthusiasm  about  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Ix)- 
omse  I  have  thoroughly  studied  his  campaigns,  know  his  ntty 
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tivos,  kDun  how  uiuch  he  baa  sacrificed  to  principle,  given  up 
peueions,  &c. ;  and  at  the  same  time  see  all  his  faults,  aller  a 
due  and  fair  btdance  of  all  which  I  conclude  he  is  a  riglJ 
noble  man ;  and  all  the  Bneera  in  the  world  could  not  shake 
ttuH,  nor  the  oondemnalioa  of  the  East  India  Company,  nor 
the  nefi^ect  of  gOTeroment,  nor  even  his  own  eccentridtjes 
and  vebemenoe. 

In  replj  to  your  question, "  Will  Kossuth  stir  up  England 
to  support  Hungary  ?  "  I  reply,  with  all  my  heart,  I  hopo  not. 
If  once  the  fabe  prindple  of  interference  by  one  nation  in 
another's  quarrels  were  admitted  in  Europe,  why  should  not 
France  aid  oar  socialists,  or  America  aid  thA  miserable  Irish 
agunst  their  landlords  ?  Each  country  must  tree  itself  with- 
in itself,  and  the  freedom  which  comes  from  foreign  inlerren- 
tion  never  can  be  real,  because  it  cannot  fit  the  people  to  use 
its  freedom.  One  nation  may  aid  another  when  oppressed 
by  another;  but  the  Hungarian  question  is  one  of  their  own 
internal  constitution,  and  internal  relations  to  the  govera- 
menL  England  may  mediate  and  advise,  if  Austria  wUl  ac- 
cept her  advice ;  but  if  ever  she  interferes  with  Hungary,  T 
think  she  will  be  guilty  of  a  grave  crime,  —  the  very  aamc 
crime  into  which  Franc6  fell  when  she  tried,  by  her  propa- 
gandism,  to  revolutUHiize  other  nations,  and  which  England 
to  justly  resented;  which,  too,  neotralized  the  French  Bevo- 
luUon,tumeditsglory  into  ahame,  and  ended  in  a  final  failure. 

XXXV. 

Your  questions  about  Eternity  and  »  Fatore  state  puizle 
me.  Time  is  bat  (to  ns)  the  succession  of  ideas,  long  or 
short,  as  they  are  few  or  many ;  and  Eternity,  as  we  use  the 
word,  means  nAfaing  more  thao  the  endlessness  of  thb  suc- 
cession. The  distinction  made  by  religious  people  between 
Etenu^  and  Time,  is  an  nnthinking  one.  Eternity  seems  to 
BA  a  word  expressive  of  a  negation ;  it  does  but  deoy  a  tw 
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minaiion  to  that  menial  state  which  we  call  time,  far  time  is 
•  subjective  thing ;  existing,  that  is,  in  us,  not  extemally  to 
U8,  —  a  mode  of  our  being.  Do  you  remember  that  little 
book,  "  The  Stars  and  the  Earth  "  ?  It  made  very  compre- 
lieneible  how  time  ia  merely  dependcQl  upon  our  limitatioos, 
anil  how  to  aa  unlimited  being  there  must  be  no  time, —  bov, 
in  short,  the  annihilation  of  the  sense  of  space  would  be  the 
annibilalion  of  the  idea  of  time.  As  to  what  our  being  in  a 
futui-e  state  shall  be,  what  its  enjoyments,  or  wbetbcr  the 
afiections  bere  shall  be  those  there,  and  wbetber  they  shall 
be,  as  here,  mutable  or  progres.-^ive,  I  confess  myself  utterly 
without  a  cle^r  to  decide.  To  my  mind  and  heart,  the  most 
satisfactory  things  that  have  been  ever  said  on  the  future 
Slate  are  contained  in  the  "  In  Memoriam."  By  the  by, 
"  The  Times  "  has  attacked  the  Poem  ;  allowed  it  much  merit, 
but  criticised  severely.  Part  of  tbe  criticism  is  just,  and  part 
miserably  small. '  The  use  of  such  antiquated  words  as  "  bour- 
geon," "gnarr,"  may  bo  objectionable.  Be  it  so.  Well,  two 
words  in  a  poem  are  not  quite  fatal  to  a  eltum  of  genius. 
The  charge  of  irreverence  is  utterly  false, — 


tliat  is,  on  things  divine. 

The  reviewer  is  very  severe  on  this.  But  does  human 
friendship  convey  no  grace  of  God  lo  the  soul  ?  Do  holiest 
remembrances  of  God's  saintliest  reveal  nothing  of  God? 
If  they  do,  how  exquisite  here  the  word  "sacramenlal"  is, 
ns  applied  to  them.  O  most  foolish  Thunderer  1  Then  he 
is  very  merry  about  the  shadow  waiting  for  the  keys  "  to 
cloke  me  from  my  proper  scorn,"  talks  of  Hobbs  and  lock* 
unpickable.  Blind  beetle !  the  shadow,  death,  has  been  iden- 
tified in  a  previous  page ;  the  reader  ia  in  posse.'sion  of  the 
inetflphor.     Tennyson  prays  that  be  may  be  hidden  in  this 

■  Tb»linM  have  been  mltcrcd  and  not  [mproied: 

"And  dear  to  me  as  iscrsd  wine,"  ka  ~  Ei>. 
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shadow  from  bia  otin  acora  before  be,  —  "forgeta,"  I  think, 
for  I  have  not  tbe  passage  before  me.  The  reviewer  objects 
to  ihe  word  "  cloke,"  becanee  shadows  do  not  cloke.  N« 
does  light  dotbe ;  but  if  tbe  poor  man  had  read  "  robed  in 
light,"  he  would  have  thonght  it  quite  coitect,  became  if 
is  a  common  expresEioa.     Another:  — 

Tbit  eicb  wbo  leeiiM  &  lepants  whola 
Should  move  bis  ronnils,  and  fiuing  all 
The  akfrts  of  setfigtiln,  ahonld  fkU, 

Retaergjng  in  Ihe  general  ion]. 
"  Of  the  two  mjHteries,  the  shadow  with  the  cloke  is  proV 
abl;  the  eauer  " ;  so  says  the  reviewer,  who,  in  this,  as  well 
as  other  places,  evidently  copies  almoat  whole  sentences  from 
Macaulay'e  castigation  cf  Robert  Montgomery;  but  this  critic 
ift  not  a  Macaulay.  Kow  to  the  passage.  The  subject  is 
the  possibility  of  tbe  loss  of  personal  consciousness  in  tbe 
bereatler,  and  of  being  resolved  into  tbe  consciousness  of 
the  universe.  Possibly  the  unhappy  wight  did  not  know 
that  this  is  a  theory  lai^I;  held  by  foreign  meta physicians. 
It  is  quite  dear  that  he  never  read  the  deep,  wondrous 
Hindoo  mythology,  at  the  very  root  of  which  this  conception 
lies.  The  "skirts  of  self "  are  simply  the  outskirts  of  in- 
dividuality,—  that  which  marks  off  the  consdous  Entitj 
from  tbe  All,  —  an  expression  which  requires  thought,  no 
doubt ;  but,  then,  the  theory  which  he  is  opposing  is  not 
quite  as  easy  as  the  artides  of  the  daily  newspapers,  with 
which  this  gentleman  U  familiar ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  Mr. 
Tennj'son  is  to  be  expected  to  make  the  statement  of  it  in-  , 
telligible  at  firet  reading  to  a  penny-a-liner.  Then  comas 
the  criticism  about  the  whole  being  exa^erafed,  and  ex- 
pressed sometimes  in  terms  of  amatory  fondness.  Exag- 
geration is,  of  course,  to  be  tried  by  the  affcclions  of  a  paid 
UttirvUttr  or  politician! 

A  MAtut  art  than,  in  the  Tan 
or  public  conflicts  traiaed  and  bred? 

FliBt  l*am  to  loVe  oca  living  man. 
Than  mavit  thoa  think  aooD  the  dead. 
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OP  conne  it  is  exaggerated  love  to  thoee  nho  feel  feebly. 
Then,  aa  to  the  amatory  tendernesa:  this,  too,  ia  ignoranco 
of  human  nature ;  the  frieadship  of  a.  school-boy  is  a»  full 
of  tenderness,  and  jealonsj,  and  paBBionateaes^,  as  even  love 
itself,  ■  I  remember  my  own  afieciion  for  G.  R.  M.  How 
my  heart  beat  at  seeing  liim ;  bow  the  coDSclousness  of  hia 
li^ttining  while  I  was  at  reading  or  translatiog  annihilaied 
the  presence  of  ihe  master;  bow  I  fought  for  him  ;  how,  to 
1  eacue  him  at  prisoners'  base,  turned  the  effect  of  mere  pLiy 
into  s  ferocious  determination,  as  if  the  captivity  were  real ; 
how  my  blood  crept  cold  with  delight  when  he  came  to 
rescue  me,  or  when  he  praised  me.  Aud  this  miserable 
quill-driver,  in  the  very  spirit  of  flunkeyism,  calls  this  poem 
exaggerated,  because  al!  the  poetry  of  the  affections  is  made 
ludicrous  by  remembering  that  this  Amaryllis  was  a  barrie- 
ter  at  the  Chancery  bar.  If  the  Chancery  bar,  or  any  other 
accident  of  a  man's  environment,  destroys  the  real  poetry 
of  life,  then  the  human  Boul  has  no  worth  but  that  which 
comes  from  its  trappings, -7  an  idea  which  I  reckon  about 
tlie  most  denuve  proof  of  a  vulgar  soul  which  can  be  found. 
An  to  the  tenderness,  too,  be  is  obliged  to  include  Shake-, 
speare  in  the  accusation.  Now,  it  may  be  a  very  presump- 
tuou.s  thing  to  say,  but  it  is  just  conceivable  that  Shake.^peare 
knew  as  much  about  what  is  human  and  true,  and  what  ia 
the  true  mode  of  expressing  it  in  words,  as  this  writer. 

XXXVI. 

That  is  a  slrikinj;  pa-'sage  which  you  quote,  about  the  Jewa 
having  belie\ed  and  swindled  since  the  days  of  Jacob.  It 
sliows  how  Btpaiable  devotedness  may  be  from  morality; 
there  btiiig  reiipnons  men  who  are  immoral,  and  moral  men 
who  are  unreligioiis,  ihe  former  chiefly  amongst  southern 
temperamenra,  tl»>  hitter  amongst  the  northerns. 

That,  too,  about  SmiTuied:  I  am  certain  that  most  Eng- 
liahmen  would  have  liemlocked  him,  just  as  the  Jews  buill 
*•  » 
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the  sepulchres  of  the  old  propliete,  and  in  t^e  spirit  of  tli^ 
fathers  sioned  the  prophets  and  crucified  the  prophet  of  tfaeir 
own  day ;  thus  allowing  the  deeds  of  their  fathers. 

I  read  Hartley  Coleridge's  life  with  pain  and  iustructiou. 
Something  wrong  in  the  blood,  both  father  and  son  waotaig 
will.  "  Coleridge,"  said  some  one  of  the  father,  "is  a  good 
niun,  —  a  very  good  man ;  but,  someiiow,  as  soon  as  a  duty 
pi'&-ents  itself  in  a  practical  way  he  cannot  do  it." 

On  tlie  subject  of  binding  and  loosing,  I  do  not  know  liow 
I  cau  explain  it  better;  but  remember  "loosing  fioin  sin" 
implies  making  a  severance  between  it  and  the  soul ;  "  bind- 
ing it,"  means  identifying  it  with  the  character.  You  seem 
to  look  upon  it  na  only  relating  to  a  forgiveness  which  is 
in'cs{>ective  of  character,  and  so  ihe  forgiveness  of  man  is 
no  doubt  an  uncertain  pledge  of  God's  for^veoess.  Now 
I  show  &fact:  that  man  does  actually  bind  aud  loose, — 
dots  fix  sin  upon  the  character, — does  by  his  treatnient  take 
the  burden  off  aud  free  from  it  henceforth.  No  one  can 
deny  that  fact.  It  may  be  very  dreadful,  or  very  glorious, 
but  hei'e  it  is,  and  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  our  power, 
we  can  use  it  or  abuse  it.  We  may,  representatively,  show 
mercy  when  we  ought  to  show  God's  wrath,  and  vice  vend, 
but  effects  follow  whether  we  will  or  not.  Of  course  there 
are  counieractiug  circumstances  mercifully  interposed ;  other- 
wise, the  unjust  judgments  of  men,  singly  and  collectively, 
would  be.  in  every  cose  final,  which  would  be  hideous  iudeed. 
A  man  unjustly  condemned  and  shunned  mny  be  wise  and 
sliong  enough  not  to  accept  it  in  any  sense  as  mirroring 
God's  award ;  but  to  a  weak  aud  ill-informed  conscience, 
even  when  innocent,  it  does  so  far  represent  it  as  to  make 
liiin  an  outcast,  and  at  last  degraded.  "  Give  a  dog  nn  ill 
niimc,"  i&c  Much  more,  ilieti,  does  it  carry  this  power  when 
th(!  guilt  is  real.  The  Church,  which  is  Christian  soi-iety, 
and  every  Christian  individual,  are  to  perceive  OtU  power 
instead  of  disclaiming  it,  and  to  use  it  for  God,  and  truly,  in- 
stead of  untrulv. 
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(Mtiugs  and  latereits  of  Ur.  ftoberlwin  ta  JinDSry,  ISSa.  —  Hit  Pletmm 
in  Omilhology.  — Hii  rwolnte  Work.  —  Character  of  his  Serraona. — 
Hh  Hamititjt,  Genlleneu.— H[a  prond  Sternness  and  Indignation.— 
Two  Anecdolaa  Id  Illustration.  —  His  EObrti  Id  bchair  of  the  Mechnnics' 
Iii8tltnt«.  —  The  Cvra  Leotarea  on  Ihs  "  Influence  of  Poelir  on  the  WotIi- 
tnf  Clusat."  —  Their  Beeolta  upon  the  Workingmeii.  — Letters  of  Mr. 

Drammond  and  Lord  Carlisle  upon  the  Lectures  and  lbs  Replies 

Criticism  by  the  "South  Chnrch  Union."  —  Reply  on  the  Points,  "(hut 
Severance  from  all  Parties  and  Uniims  la  a  Jirit  Principle  io  seeking 
after  Truth";  thai  "  Poetrj  is  slwnjrs  most  cultivated  in  ell^iniriate 
Age*."  —  Vielt  to  Cheltenham.  —  Sermoaa  preached  at  Leirei  A^siiea. 

—  Address  presented  by  the  Young  Men  of  his  Congregation. —  His 
Speech  on  the  OccasloD.  —  Hii  Confirmatioti  Claas.  —  The  tlloctioiii  at 
Brightoa  in  1B63.— Propoiitioa  toopen  the  CrjstHl  Palace  on  Sunitny. 

—  Sermon  and  Letters  oa  the  Subject.  —  Orthodox  Attacks Close 

of  the  Year. 

Letters  from  Jauuaiy  2i,  1863,  to  December,  1861. 

THE  only  record  of  Mr.  Robertson's  life  and  pui^ 
suits  daring  the  first  month  of  this  year  is  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  a  fHend  in  Soath  America :  — 

MMoDtpelier  Boad,  Brighton  :  January,  18&1. 
....  What  shall  I  say  of  your  bitter  loss?  There  is 
nothing  to  be  eaid.  God  U  Love.  All  is  well  and  all  is 
right.  These  are  the  old,  simple,  primary  trutli's  ;  but  time 
alone  caa  teach  you  and  me  hoio  true.  Do  you  know  Tenn}- 
son'a  "  In  Memoriam  "  ?  It  ia  the  most  precious  wcrk  pub- 
lished this  century,  —  written  in  memory  of  his  friend  Arthur 
Mallam,  and  exhibiting  tha  manifold  phases  through  which 
the  spirit  pas^e^  of  rebellion,  darkness,  doubt,  through  (be 
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awful  questions  about  personal  identity  hereafter,  reunion, 
and  the  uncertainty  whedier  Love  be  indeed  the  law  of  (he 
nnivcise,  on  to  pladd  trust,  even  cheerfulness,  and  (he  deep 
conTictioD,  — all  is  welL  Tell  me  if  you  have  it  or  have  seen 
it.  To  me  it  haA  been  the  richest  treasure  I  have  had.  For, 
except  in  this  conviction,  the  first  and  simplest,  on  which  ne 
have  ever  to  fall  back  from  more  artifidal  and  complicated 
theories, —  God  is,  aod  God  is  Love,  I  can  see  nothing  in  thia 
life  but  a  hideous,  waste,  howLng  wilderness,  with  airoccoj 
and  sand-pillars,  overwhelming  everything,  and  aoorchmg  up 
everythuig.  .  -  -  ■ 

All  things  go  on  here  as  nsuaL  I  have  been  doing  all  I 
can  for  the  working  classes,  in  whom  I  take  much  inter' 
est  ...  . 

I  wonder  whether  you  could  do  anything  for  me  in  assist- 
ing a  study  I  have  taken  up  after  long  disuse, —  that  of  orni- 
thology ?  If  you  could  g6t  any  one  to  sboot  and  make  a 
collection  of  the  Demerara  birds,  skinning  them  and  filling 
the  skins  wiili  tow  or  cotton,  nnd  preserving  them  from  in- 
sects by  the  best  means  at  hand,  arsenical  soap,  corrosive 
sublimate,  camphor  or  corn  pepper,  and  packing  them  up 
carefully  and  dry,  in  tow  or  any  such  substance,  it  would  be 
a  great  prize  to  me.  Demerara  has  some  beautiful  birds, 
and  some  very  important  ones.  Even  the  common  birds 
would  be  uncommon  here.  Skill  is  required  in  skinning 
them,  and  care.  No  doubt  there  is  some  one  more  or  less 
expert  at  this  in  your  neighborhood.  Charge  me  with  all 
expenses.  A  trifling  remuneration  would  induce  some  ama- 
teur sportsman  to  collect  the  rare  birds,  and  the  common 
ones  are  easily  got.  Hawks,  owls,' ducks,  among  others, 
would  l>e  welcome,  not  ttuffed,  only  skinned  and  filled  lightlj 
with  cotton,  &&,  the  bi'ains,  and  so  on,  being  removed.  .  .  . 
Farewell,  may  God  bless  you,  comfort  and  strengthen  you. 
Affectionalcly  and  ever  your^ 

Feed.  W.  Robestsox. 
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It  is  interestiiig  to  mark  in  this  letter  the  reawaken- 
ing  of  his  early  interest  in  ornithology.  He  had  re- 
ceived this  fresh  impalse  from  the  case  of  stoffed  birds 
which  Mr.  Hancock,  of  Newcastle-OD-Tyne,  had  sent 
to  the  Exhibition  of  1861. 

Mr.  Hancock  (he  writes  in  March,  '52)  tells  me  that  his 
engraTiDgs  of  Ihe  falcons  are  nearly  ready  for  publication. 
I  have  urged  hira  to  preface  them  with  a  treadse  on  the  art 
of  laxidermy.  If  I  were  a  man  of  wealth,  I  would  as  readily 
give  him  £  150  for  his  case,  as  I  would  give  £  4,000  for  a 
Baffiielle,  and  rather ;  for  his  works  stand  alone,  mth  noth- 
ing second  to  or  like  them. 

During  the  brief-  seasons  of  recreation  which  Mr. 
Kobertson  took,  he  pursued,  fthile  shooting,  the  study 
of  the  natural  history  of  birds.  One  of  his  letters  is  full 
of  his  joy  at  finding  a  rare  heron,  and  of  the  anxiety 
which  he  spent  on  stuffing  it.  A  friend  of  his,  who  was 
much  with  him  in  his  expeditions,  said  that  every  bird 
which  crossed  the  path  furnished  him  materials  for  con- 
versation. He  pictured  in  the  happiest  manner  their 
habits,  nests,  eggs,  and  migrations.  It  was  impossible 
to  help  catching  the  enthusiasm  with  ^rhich  he  spoke  of 
his  boyish  adventnres  in  the  woods.  He  woald  have 
loved  well  the  adventurous  career  of  a  wandering  natu- 
ralist. Wilson's  wild  existence  among  the  American 
forests  haunted  him  like  a  dream  of  pleasure.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  more  and  more,  as  his  letters  nnfold 
his  character,  bow  intolerable  the  cabined  and  monoto- 
nous life  in  a  fashionable  town,  with  its  over-cdvilizvd 
race  of  dull  pleasure-hunters,  mast  have  been  to  sncli  a 
spirit.  Yet,  chafing  inly  at  every  step,  he  boond  him- 
self by  resolute  will  to  do  his  dn^  to  the  laai.    Self-re- 
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prcssioii,  —  self^crifice,  —  these  were  not  mere  names 
to  him.  He  never  relaxed  his  effort.  Though  at  times 
a  complaint  of  his  loneliness  is,  as  it  were,  dragged  out 
of  liim,  the  complaint  did  not  shadow  behind  it  idleness 
as  its  cause.  No  pair,  mental  or  bodily,  caused  him  to 
omit  the  smallest  portion  of  his  work.  He  says,  in  a  sei^ 
mon  preached  the  first  Sunday  of  1852,  and  it  was  the 
expression  of  his  inmost  feeling:  "  The  motto  on  every 
Christian  banner  is,  —  Forward  ;  there  is  no  resting  in 
the  present,  no  satisfaction  in  the  past."  And  his  ser- 
mons in  thb  year  seem  to  have  become  more  sorrowful 
in  tone,  and  especially  more  earnest.  They  read  like 
those  of  a  man  who  felt  that  death  was  near.  They  are 
startling  sometimes  for  their  bold  exposition  of'views 
distasteful  to  what  is  called  the  "  Orthodox  party."-  The 
opposi^on  and  impertinence  he  suffered  from  seem  to 
have  had  the  effect  of  driving  him  into  stating,  in  broad 
and  sometimes  in  harsh  lines,  his  convictions.  His  man- 
ner became  more  repellant,  even  proud.  Proud  as  he 
was,  his  humility  was  also  great.  Quite  unaffected,  it 
touched  those  who  did  not  mistake  the  self-dependence 
of  the  man  for  self-conceit,  with  a  sense  of  strange 
beauty,  so  much  of  the  air  of  childhood  seemed  to  float 
about  it,  so  mach  receptiveness,  willingness  to  listen, ' 
self-forgetful ness.  But,  when  attacked  unjustly,  wil- 
fully misrepresented,  this  very  humility  made  his  in- 
dignation greater.  He  strove  to  be  gentle  to  all  men ; 
but,  to  his  deep  regret  afterwards,  the  haughty  soldier- 
spirit  broke  out  sometimes.  When  the  injury  he  re- 
sented was  a  personal  one,  he  apologized  frankly  for  his 
anger,  if  it  had  transgressed  the  bounds 'of  Christian  in- 
dignation ;  but  when  he  was  indignant  with  blsehood. 
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injustice,  or  cowardly  wrong  done  to  another,  it  was 
tefriblo  to  see  his  whole  iace  knit  itself  together  with 
wrath  ;  his  moatli,  generally  soft  with  feeling  and  flex- 
ible witli  change,  and  habitaally  sad,  grow  to  a  fine  line 
of  concentrated  force.  The  words  he  then  used  were 
Btaitling  from  their  power.  He  was  never  violent, 
never  "in  a  passion"  when  he  spoke,  hat  each  word 
fell  like  a  sledge-hammer  upon  its  point  and  oi*  its  vic- 
tim. I  have  been  *told  that  once,  when  he  found  it 
necessary  to  denoance  a  man  for  a  dastardly  and  wilfiil 
crime,  that  his  words  had  all  the  awfulness  of  a  judicial 
sentence ;  that  the  hardened  sinner  writhed  under  them 
as  if  nnder  a  whip.  To  this,  I  think,  he  alludes  in  a 
letter,  when  he  says,  "  Once  in  my  life  I  felt  a  terrible 
might.  I  knew,  and  rejoiced  to  know  as  I  spoke,  that 
I  was-  inflicting  the  sentence  of  a  coward  and  a  liar's 
hell."  For  his  was  not  that  maudhn  Christianity  which 
dwells  on  the  tenderness,  and  never  on  the  indignation 
of  Christ,  which  remembers  only  "  I  am  corae  to  seek 
and  save  that  which  was  lost,"  and  forgets,  "  Woe  unto 
you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  I "  This  sternness 
was  often  shown  unexpectedly.  Slight  acts,  passing 
scenes,  in  which  other  men  saw  only  folly ;  a  word,  a 
glance,  a  gesture,  which  others  saw  nothing  in,  be 
shuddered  at,  and  spoke  of  indignantly.  For  he  felt 
the  base  spirit  which  prompted  the  apparently  trifling 
act  and  expression ;  he  looked  on  them  by  the  light  of 
a  pure  heart,  and,  by  the  experience  of  past  history, 
and  saw  them  in  themselves  and  in  their  effects  as  Sin. 
Two  anecdotes  sufficiently  show,  the  first  how  proud- 
ly, and  the  second  with  what  almost  awful  boldness,  he 
cenld  speak.     They  will  also  account  for  much  of  the 
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rirulence  with  which  he  was  assailed.  A  man  who  an* 
sWered  his  opponents  so,  could  scarcely  «xpect  to  be 
gently  treated  in  return.  One  Monday  morning  an 
elderly  gentJcman  introduced  himself  as  having  been  of 
great  service  to  yonng  clergymen.  He  arraigned  the 
sermon  he  had  heard  in  Trinity  Chapel  the  day  before ; 
spoke  of  dangerous  views  and  the  impetaosity  of  yonng 
men  ;  offered  himself  as  a  weekly  monitor,  and  enume- 
rated in  conclusion  the  perik  ancf  inconveniences  to 
which  popular  preachers  were  subject.  Mr.  Robertson, 
who  had  remained  silent,  at  last  rose.  "  Really,  su*," 
he  said,  sternly,  "the  only  inconvenience  I  hare  ex- 
perienced in  being  what  jou  are  pleased  to  call  -me,  a 
popular  preacher,  b  intrusion  like  the  present";  and 
he  bowed  his  censor  out  of  the  room. 

Another  day,  a  lady,  with  whom  he  was  slightly  ac- 
quainted, assailed  lum  for  "  heterodox  opinions,"  and 
menaced  him  with  the  ccoisequences  which  in  this 
world  and  the  next  would  follow  on  the  course  of  ac- 
tion he  was  pursuing.  His  only  answer  was,  "  I  don't 
care."  — "  Do  you  know  what  don't  care  came  to, 
sir?"  —  "Yes,  madam,"  was  the  grave  reply,  "He 
was  crucified  on  Calvary." 

The  Workingmen'a  Society,  which  in  the  earlier 
months  of  1851  had  been  reformed  under  his  auspices, 
was  necessarily  weakened  by  its  schism,  and  was  now 
struggling  for  exbtence.  He  was  incessant  in  bis  en- 
deavors to  consoUdate  it.  In  November,  1851,  he 
says,  **  I  have  been  at  workingmen's  meetings  and  lec- 
tures every  evening."  It  was  suggested  to  him  that 
an  address  on  some  subject  of  general  interest  would 
materially  assist  the  Institution.     To  the  formal  request 
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nadu  by  tlie  secretary,  he  returned  the  following  an- 
swer :  — 

In  reply  t«  your  coramuui cation  of  the  21st,  which  I  only 
bad  last  night,  after  an  absence  from  Brighton,  I  beg  to  say, 
tbal  after  much  consideration  I  Have  come  to  the  concbision 
that  it  is  my  duty  not  to  refuge  the  request  made  to  me. 

I  am  very  unfit  at  present  for  tlie  excitement  of  addressing 
numbers ;  but  knowing  that  the  insufficient^'  will  be  pardoned, 
and  feeling  deep  interest  in  the  succeai  of  the  workingmen,  I 
shall  not  allow  this  to  stand  in  the  way. 

I  was  not  aware  that  the  name  of  the  Institution  was  to  be 
changed.  Is  not  this  virtnally  acknowledging  that  the  former 
attempt  was  a  ^lure,  instead  of  the  society  being,  as  I  believe 
it  is,  the  old  one  purified  by  experience?  Not  knowing  the 
reasons  for  the  change,  which  perhaps  are  valid,  at  first  sight 
I  am  inclined  to  regret  it  There  is  much  in  names,  espedal- 
ly  when  they  are  associated  with  recollections  which  can  be 
appealed  to,  and  when  they  adhere  to  a  society  through  many 
shot'ks  and  changes.  Besides,  "  Workingman "  is  a  noble 
title  for  any  human  being:  a  human  being's  right  title. 
"  fif  echanic  "  is  a  poor  class  title,  like  Agriculturist,  Botanist, 
Sailor,  &c.,  tScc.  Besides,  it  is  not  true  as  a  designation  for 
your  society  ;  a  schoolmaster  is  not  a  mechanic,  nor  a  retail 
dealer  of  any  kind,  yet  msny  such  are  in  the  society.  Ought 
-  you  not,  like  good  soldiers  in  a  great  cause,  to  ttctnd  to  your 

In  pursuance  of  this  promise,  the  two  published  lec- 
tures on  "  The  Influence  of  Poetry  on  the  Working 
Classes,"  were  given  in  February,  1852.  They  were 
delivered  extempore,  and  before  an  audiencu  of  more 
than  a  thousand  in  number.  The  wonderful  fluency, 
wedded  to  impassioned  feeling,  which  made  them  so 
telling  in  delivery,  did  not  imperil  their  cflert  when 
printed,  for  they  were  as  fall  of  concentrated  thought 
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as  if  he  had  elaborately  written  tliem.  He  himself 
considered  that  some  of  his  statements  were  too  concise. 
The  lectures,  however,  are  not  the  less,  but  the  mora 
raloable,  from  their  conciseness  of  thought  Too  well 
known  to  describe,  tliey  have  some  autobiographical  in- 
terest. Scattered  through  them  are  anecdotes  of  his 
earlier  life  and  feeling,  and  short  sentences  such  as 
these :  "  The  poetic  temperament  is  one  of  singular  ir- 
ritability of  brain  and  nerve";  "There  are  three  things 
in  this  world  which  deserve  no  quarter,  —  Hypocrisy, 
Pharisaism,  and  Tyranny";  —  sentences  which  reveal 
the  man  in  his  constitution  and  his  hatreds.  Throngh- 
out  them  his  rapturous  delight  in  a  military  career  breaks 
out.  Nowhere  is  he  so  eloquent  as  in  describing  the 
glorious  death  of  the  heroes  of  Trukkee,  the  gathering 
of  the  bravest  in  battle  round  the  torn  colors,  which 
symbolized  courage  and  honor,  and  the  chivalry  of  'War 
in  contrast  with  a  selfish  and  ignoble  peace.  The  clos- 
ing sentence,  spoken  in  anticipation  of  a  French  inva- 
sion, is  full  of  his  own  spirit.  Often,  with  most  uncleri- 
cal  emphasis,  did  he  express  his  wish  to  die,  sword  ht . 
hand,  against  a  French  invader. 

Tlius  much  I  win  dare  to  say.  If  a  fbreign  foot  be  planted 
on  our  sacred  soil,  —  if  the  ring  of  the  rifle  of  the  Gliasseurs 
de  Vinctnnes  be  beard  upon  these  shores,  lerrlble  as  llie  firat 
reverses  might  be,  when  discipline  oould  be  met  only  by  raw 
enthusiasn),  —  thanks  to  gentlemen  who  have  taught  us  the 
sublime  mysteries  of  capital  in  lieu  of  the  old  Eoglish  super- 
Btitions  of  Honor  and  Religion,  they  may  yet  chuuue  lu  learn 
ihiit  British  chivulry  did  not  breathe  her  last  at  Moodiiue,  or 
FerozOilinh,  or  Sobraou,  or  Goojerat,  or  Mecani'e,  or  Ilydoitt- 
bad.  They  may  jet  be  taught  tliiit  there  is  somnhiug  be- 
yond the  raw  hysterics  of  a  transient  excitement  in  the  spirit 
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jiT  self-sacrifice  nhich  we  have  learDed  from  our  Master's 
Croas.  They  may  yet  Oiscover  ibat  amongst  the  artisans,  and 
peasants,  and  workingmea  of  EngLind,  there  are  a  tbousaod 
tbouannd  worthy  to  be  brothers  of  tlioee  heroic  eleven  who 
Bleep  beneath  the  rodis  of  Trukkee,  with  the  red  thread  of 
Honor  round  their  wrists.    - 

These  addresses  weta  not  resaltless.  The  working- 
men  of  Brighton,  for  the  first  time  told  that  Poetry  did 
not  belong  to  one  class  alone,  but  to  all  who  felt  within 
them  the  common  passions  of  Humanity,  at  once  as- 
sumed theie  right.  The  works  of  mMiy  of  the  poets 
were  added  to  their  library.  Their  power  of  appreciat- 
ing the  highest  poetry  was  believed  in,  and  then  they 
believed  in  it  themselvcn.  They  became  conscious  of 
their  powers.  Fr^  the  Life  of  Christ  Mr.  Robertson 
had  learned  tliis  great  principle  of  education  ;  to  make 
men  recognize  their  own  spiritual  capabilities  by  throw- 
ing himself  in  trust  upon  those  capabilities.  In  these 
lectures  he  carried  that  principle  into  secular  things. 
And  the  men  were  roused. '  They  read  the  poets  eager- 
ly ;  sharp  discussions  ai-ose  among  them  on  the  compar- 
ative merits  of  Pope,  and  Walter  Scott,  and  Tennyson. 
One  part  of  the  lecturer's  aim  was  thus  attained.  Tho 
men  employed  in  a  dull  mechanic  round,  or  in  coarse 
hand-labor,  were  led  into  a  refined  and  pure  region  both 
of  intellect  and  feeling.  They  desired  to  find  and  to 
foel  the  beautiful.     It  was  a  step  in  their  elevation. 

A  more  tangible  result  of  the  lectures  was,  that  they 
brought  in  sufficient  money  to  make  the  fortune  of  the 
Institute.  They  were  at  once  published  from  the  cor- 
rected notes  of  the  reporter.  Two  letters  which  their 
author  received  are  worth  publishing,  for  the  remark 
and  reply  which  were  elicited  irom  him. 
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The  first  was  from  Mr.  Henry  Drummond :  — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  received  your  essay  with  many  thanks. 
It  appears  to  me  that  you  are  the  only  person  who  is  gra[>- 
'  pling  with  the  natural  iafidelity  of  minds  educated  in  every- 
thing except  religion 

On  sending  this  letter  to  a  Iriend,  Mr.  Robertson 
wrote:  — 

Jtr.  Drummond's  letter  is  interesUng,  inaamach  as  it  eshib- 
its  a  deeper  perception  of  what  I  was  aiming  at  than  I  havd 
yet  seen  in  any  one.  To  produce  a  belief  in  the  reality  of 
the  invisibla  Truth  and  Beauty,  ia  the  chief  end  of  mj  insig- 
nificant work  here. 

The  second  was  from  Lord  Carlisle :  * — 

I  would  not  thank  you  fur  your  moet^acceptable  present, 
till  1  had  eujojed  the  pleasure  of  making  myeelf  acquainted 
witli  its  contents.  I  have  recognized  in  tbem  all  the  high 
ability  and  the  generous  and  delicate  feeling  which  I  could 
have  expected. 

Upon  one  or  two  points  of  mere  taste  we  may  not  wholly 
agree,  but  there  is  no  part  of  what  you  inculcate  with  which 
I  agree  more  fully  than  that  in  which  you  commend  univer- 
saliiy  of  taste.  I  have  some  doubts, for  instance,  aboutthis, — 
"  The  best  poetry  demands  etudy  as  severe  as  mathematics 
lequire." 

I  take  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  highest  of  human 
compositions,  —  the  "  Iliad  "  and  "  Macbeth,"  —  and  I  think 
tliey  are  both  eminently  intelligible  without  pain  or  efibrt. 
Perhaps  I  would  give  up  "  Hamlet "  to  you,  not  "  Othello." 

1  think  you  rate  Dr.  Johnson's  poetical  powera  too  low. 
Beit  nndiaturbed  witbin  thypeaceral  >bria«, 
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I  rnuBt  not,  however,  indulge  in  mere  prattle.  Let  me  lepay 
yoar  .kindness  in  the  Ksme  coin,  of  however  inrerior  value. 
I  assure  you,  with  all  truth,  that  I  look  on  some  things  I 
have  said  with  more  complacency,  when  I  flatter  myself  that 
there  is  some  identity  of  view  between  ns. 

Lord  Carlisle  sent  with  his  letter  a  copy  of  his  "  Lec- 
tures on  Pope,"  and  Mr-  Robertson  replied :  — 

I  will  not  allow  a  poat  to  pass  without  thanking  you  for 
yonr  kiud  present  and  Under  note,  the  approval  of  which  I 
f«el  to  be  very  isvigorating.  I  was  very  glad  to  fiad  that 
tliere  was  not  a  syllable  of  the  "  Lecture  on  Pope  "  which 
jarred  with  my  estimate  of  him,  which  I  a  little  feared.  But 
the  passage  qnoled  from  Warton,  p.  10,  and  another  of  your 
own,  p.  16,  "  T  was  not  so  much  the  pomp  and  prodigality 
'of  heaven,"  &C.,  express,  though  with  far  more  precision, 
exactly  the  reasons  which  I  briefly  alleged  tor  ranking  Pope 
in  the  second  order,  but,  in  that  order,  first.  I  congratulated 
my^lf  much  on  perceiving  so  tar  this  agreement,  and  in  all 
iJie  admiration  which  the  lecture  contains  I  heartily  ctmcar. 

The  passage,  p.  105,  "Heaven  was  made  for  those  who 
liad  failed  in  this  world,"  struck  me  very  forcibly  several 
years  ago,  when  I  read  it  in  a  newspaper,  and  became  a  rich 
vuin  of  thought  in  which  I  often  quarried;  especially  when 
the  sentence  was  interpreted  by  the  Gross,  which  was  failure, 
apparently. 

My  sentence,  "  The  best  poetry  demands  study  as  severe  as 
mathematics  require,"  is  very  justly  open  to  criticism ;  but 
more,  1  think,  from  the  unfiniiihed  abruptness  of  the  phrase- 
ology than  from  its  real  meaning.  The  beet  poetry  has  a 
sonse  wjiich  is  level  to  the  apprehension  at  once ;  not  being 
obscure  in  expression,  nor  metaphysical  or  scholastic  in 
thought ;  but  then  any  one  who  had  caught  this  meaning  at 
the  first  glance  would  be  greatly  mistaken  if  he  supposed 
tfast  be  baiA  got  all,  or  nearly  all,  it  meant 
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The  dew-drop  that  glitters  on  the  end  ofeveiy  leaf  after  a 
■honer,  u  beautiful  cvcu  to  n  child ;  but  I  supptMe  ihat  to  a 
Herscliel,  who  kuowa  that  the  lightoing  itself  sleeps  wiihin  it, 
and  understandd  and  feeb  all  its  mysterious  connections  with 
earlh,  and  flij,  and  planets,  it  ia  Buggeative  of  a  far  deeper 
hcaut/:  and  the  very  iuslancea  you  allege,  "Macbelh"  and 
Uie  "IliLtd,"  would  Eubstantiate  what  1  meant,  though  not 
what  I  awkwardly  perhaps  seemed  to  say.  "  Macbeth,"  all 
action,  swift  and  htirried  in  its  pn^resa  towards  dattouemenl, 
is  inteUigihle  at  once.  But  I  spent  myself  many  weeks  upon 
it,  and  only  at  last  began  to  feel  that  it  was  simple,  bceaiua 
deep.  Some  exquisite  and  fine  remarks  of  Mrs.  Jameson  on 
certain  characters  in  it,  and  profounder  ones  of  Coleiidge  on 
others,  have  brought  out  a  meaning  that  we  feel  at  once  was 
in  it,  and  not  forced  upon  it.  In  the  sense  I  meant,  I  should 
i&y  '-Macbeth"  could  not  be  understood,  especially  as  a 
whole,  except  wiih  hard  study. 

I  am  very  much  tempted  to  accept  the  challenge  of  page 
28,  in  the  "  Lecture  on  Pope," — "I  would  beg  any  of  tlie 
detractors  of  Fope  to  furnish  me  with  another  couple  of  lines 
from  any  author  whatever,  which  encloses  so  much  sublimity 
of  meaning  within  such  compressed  limits  and  such  precise 

If  it  were  not  that  the  cartel  is  addressed  only  to  Pope's 
detractors,  I  think  I  should  allege  that  wonderful  couplet  of 
thi:  Krd  Geistin  "Fauat":  — 


at  least,  if  I  might  interpret  them  by  Psalm  cii.  26,  27. 

In  the  graceful  courtesy  with  which  jour  lordship  acknowl- 
edges that  there  is  "  some  identity  of  view  between  ua,"  I 
receive  the  best  and  mo^t  cheering  reward  that  my  little 
pamphlet  bus  obtained. 

The  criticism  he  received  was  not,  however,  alio- 
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getlier  ftiendly.  He  was  not  left  without  the  benefit  of 
a  little  honest  hostility.  The  "  South  Church  Union," 
—  the  organ  of  the  High  Church  party  at  Brighton, — 
gave  him  the  benefit  of  its  opposition.  The  pointa  it 
attacked  appear  from  the  following  letter:  — 

I  send  you  ihe  "  South  Church  Union,"  contfuning  a  Trac- 
larian  review  of  my  lectures  on  poetry,  nwch  fairer  than  an 
Evangelical  would  have  written,  and  on  the  whole  as  dift- 
c'iminating  as  could  be  expected  from  the  e^aential  difference 
between  hi.i  position  and  mine  :  only,  as  waa  naturally  to  be 
expected,  mine  ia  only  half  understood  and  caricatured, 
though  not  intentionally.  For  instance,  he  falls  foul  of  my 
"first  principle,"  "aever-youraelf  from  all  partiea  and  maxims." 
Now  there  is  a  double  ambiguity  which  belongs  to  such  a 
role.  It  may  be  a  merely  negative  one ;  in  which  case  it  is 
only  latitudinarionlsm,  being  equivalent  to  "  it  does  not  mat- 
ter what  yoa  think,  provided  you  are  not  bigoted  to  one 
opinion  above  another."  And  tliis  is  the  way  in  which  ho 
has  chosen  to  understand  it ;  but  in  the  way  I  said  it,  it  be- 
came a  positive  rule,  as  indeed  the  context  showed,  "  Servant 
only  to  the  truth  " ;  in  other  words,  "  Surrender  yourself  to 
no  maxims,  because  you  ma-<t  be  servant  to  something  much 
higher,  namely,  truth."  Doubtless  tlia  way  of  attUning  truth 
is  not  indicated  in  that  sentence,  nor  conld  it  be ;  it  is  a  sec- 
ond lesson,  —  I  was  giving  one  at  a  time.  The  way  of 
reaching  truth  b  by  obeying  the  truth  you  know.  "  If  any 
man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know,"  &c,  hut  it  was  not  my 
business  to  introduce^  that,  in  that  connection.  There  is  an- 
other ambiguity  in  an  expression  oF  which  the  reviewer  has 
not  failed  to  take  the  false  alternative :  I  call  it  a  "jint  prin< 
ciple."  Now  "first"  may  refer  to  time,  or  it  may  refer  to 
importance.  In  reference  to  time  the  statement  would  be 
false,  and  in  this  sense  in  one  part  of  his  remarks  he  has 
understood  it;  but  in  reference  to  importance  it  is  perfectly 
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To  iUnatrate  tbu:  I  put  a  loaded  gun  io  the  comer  of  a 
room,  and  tell  my  child  not  to  touch  it-  There  is  a  nde  or 
maxim.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  reason  of  mj  command,  hia 
plain  doty  as  a  child  is  implicit  Bervile  obedience  to  mj 
order  {  hia  cooBcience  should  be  grieved  if,  e^en  to  prevent 
its  being  broken  by  a  fall,  he  Is  induced  to  touch  it,  becaose 
ibere  is  a  harm  in  doing  it  which  is  to  him  mysterious  and 
unknown.  But  suppose  him  older,  and  suppose  him  to 
ttnderstand,  bj  natural  intelligence,  that  the  reason  of  my 
prohibition  was  to  prevent  the  poaaibility  of  its  exploding, 
and  suppose  him  to  see  a  sheet  of  paper  fiiU  from  the  table  on 
fire  close  to  it,  what  would  his  duty  be,  —  to  cleave  to  the 
maxim,  or  to  cut  himself  adrift  from  it?  Surely  to  snatch 
op  the  forbidden  gun  directly.  His  first  duty,  in  point  of 
time,  is  to  obey  the  rule ;  his  first  in  point  of  importance,  is 
to  break  it.  Indeed,  this  is  the  very  essence,  according  to 
St.  Paul,  of  the  difference  between  th«  legal  and  the  gospel 
slate.  In  tbe  legal  state  we  are  under  tutors,  govemoia,  and 
must  not  go  beyond  rales ;  for  rules  are  disciplining  us  to 
understand  the  principles  of  themselves.  But  in  the  gospel 
state  we  are  redeemed  from  this  bondage,  serving  in  new- 
ness of  spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter.  We  dis- 
cern principles,  and  are  loyal  to  them ;  we  use  rules  or  dis- 
pense wilh'them,  as  they  save  ac  destroy  the  prindple  for 
which  they  exist.  We  are  free  from  the  law,  that  is,  we  are 
free  from  slavish  obedience  to  the  maxims ;  and  this  not 
because  we  are  in  a  latitudinarian  way  free  from  the  prin- 
ciples, but  exactly  because  we  have  become  devoted  to  them 
in  ti-ue  allegiance.  And  bo  far  as  a  man  is  not  devoted  to 
them  he  is  not  free  from  the  law,  but  still  nader  it,  that  is, 
he  must  still  be  restrained  by  maxims,  for  he  is  not  fit  to  bo 
trusted  with  the  guardianship  of  principles.  A  boy  who  had 
clearly  understood  his  father's  motive  about  the  gun,  but  had 
a  secret  inclina^on  to  hear  it  go  o%  would  be  just  as  unfit  to 
dispense  with  the  strict,  letter  even  in  the  case  of  danger 
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from  fire,  u  if  he  was  pntfoundt;  ignontnt  of  tho  cause  of  the 
law'a  enactment 

And  BO  in  art  and  religion.  First,  in  point  of  time,  submit 
to  rules ;  but  first  in  point  of  importance,  —  the  grand  aim 
indeed  of  all  rules,  —  rise  through  them  to  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  them.  Write  that  upon  the  heart,  and  be  &(« : 
then  70U  can  use  the  masim,  not  like  a  pedant,  but  like  an 
artist,  —  not  like  a  Pharisee,  but  like  a  Christian. 

The  reviewer  has  made,  in  his  zeal,  another  singalarly  wild 
statement,  that  poetry  is  always  culiifaled  chiefly  ia  those 
ages  in  which  effeminacy  prevails.  He  quotes  Plato's  "  Ke- 
public"  in  profound  ignorance  of  Plato's  meaning,  and  infers 
that  poetry  vitjatcs. 

Mow  it  is  an  odd  thing  for  a  Tractariaa  to  do  thie.  What 
was  the  glorious  symbolism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  their  mf^es- 
tic  architecture,  but  poetry,  —  were  those  eScmioate  ages? 
Does  he  at  all  events  count  tlie  age  of  Michael  Angelo,  Ba- 
,  phael,  Fra  Angelico,  a  feeble,  irreligiona  age?  Among  the 
Greeks,  Homer,  Sophocles,  .^^chylus,  stood  foremost ;  clas- 
sical scholars  do  not  generally  select  their  age  as  the  one 
particularly  remarkable  for  effeminacy.  Dante  was  some- 
thing of  a  man,  and  the  Italian  republics  were  in  their  glory 
in  his  day.  Goethe,  Schiller,  may  be  very  heterodox  ;  but 
the  age  whiidi  witnessed  the  wars  with  France  was  not  a  soft 
one.  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Spencer,  Milton,  poor,  feeble, 
dc^nerate  men  I  and  in  what  an  ^e  of  Sybarites  they  were 
nursed  to  voluptuous  lullabies  I 

The  good  gentleman  ought  to  have  recollected  that  a  Cory- 
phteus  of  his  party  has  ascriljed  a  scmiewhat  nobler  office  to 
the  poet  than  that  of  enfeebling  the  soul.  Do  you  remember 
thai  fine  passage  in  the  "  Chiistiao  Year," — 


While  writing,  an  idea  has  struck  me  that  it  would  be  almott 
worth  while  to  send  the  subetanoe  of  wtiat  I  have  Sfud  hera 
VOL.  II.  B  % 
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u  a  reply ;  for  some  principles  are  inTolved  and  no  person- 
alities. 

Almost  imiuediatelj  after  the  delivery  of  these  le^ 
tures  he  revisited  Cheltenham. 

CbslteDbuDi  Feb.  34, 1863. 

Il  is  Dearly  three  years  (he  says)  since  I  was  here,  itod 
how  much  is  altered!  —  most  of  my  once  large  acquaintance 
are  gone :  only  a  few  friends  remain,  but  tbey  have  nil  met 
me  warmly.  I  feel  myself  far  more  changed  within.  How 
beautiful  this  conntry  is,  though  there  is  yet  ito  foliage !  I 
was  never  so  Btruck  with  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  hills 
as  to^lay.  I  saw  all  the  old  spois  on  hill  and  valley,  nith 
innumerable  stories  of  past  days  annexed  to  them. 

I  was  at  Christ  Church,  my  old  place,  this  morning,  and 
felt  old  associations  come  over  me  as  if  four  and  a  half 
years  had  not  rolled  between ;  but  the  changes  in  the  congre- 
gation told  the  trutii.  Many  of  the  places  were  empty, — 
some  who  had  filled  them  gone,  many  dead ;  children  came 
up  to  me  as  young  men  and  young  women,  saying,  "  Don't 
you  remember  me?"  and  there  was  a  visible  increase  in 
wrinkles  and  gray  hairs.  The  music  nearly  overpowered  me, 
for  the  old  hymns  and  tunes,  and  the  tones  of  the  organ, 
went  home 

This  afternoon,  instead  of  going  to  church,  I  walked  into 
the  country  across  the  fields,  and  through  some  of  the  pretty 
neighboring  villages,  with  my  brother.  The  day  was  fresh 
but  fine,  and  the  Cotswold  Hills,  which  surround  Chelten- 
ham., exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  outhne,  and  rich  in  woods, 
were  in  extreme  beauty  from  tlie  coloring.  Among  tlieso 
hills  are  some  of  the  loveliest  valleys  I  know  anywhere. 
The  building,  too,  of  Cbellenham  is  for  better  in  style  than 
that  of  Brighton, — greatly  varied,  and  almost  all  the  de- 
tached villas  in  good  taste,  some  Italian,  others  Elizabethan ; 
bat  there  is  an  air  of  lightness  and  grace  abo3t  it  which  ii 
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qnite  different  from  coekDejrism.  Thli  is  much  assisted  t^ 
the  nbundaDceof  trees  with  wbich  the  town  is  filled  ;  many 
of  the  streets  like  boulevards ;  one  long  walk  of  ancient  elms, 
a  noble  avenue. 

During  the  second  visit,  the  revival  o!  old  associa- 
tions, and  the  inevitable  comparison  of  the  past  with 
the  present,  brought  with  them  only  nnmingled  pain. 
I  have  thrown  together  below  the  niost  interesting  pas- 
Bages  referring  to  his  stay  at  Cheltenham. 

March  8. 

I  had  a  walk  with  Stman  and  Mr.  Monro.  The  day  nas 
lovely  in  the  extreme.  We  went  over  the  hills,  one  of  my 
&voriie  walks.  The  more  I  see  of  this  place  and  the  envi- 
Tons,  the  more  I  am  struck  with  its  beauty,  as  if  I  had  never 
seen  it  before ;  yet  in  all  probability  part  of  the  beauty  of 
scenery  depends  upon  your  knowing  all  the  points  far  and 
near,  so  that  imt^ination  assists  the  eye  very  much,  and  yon 
supply  what  you  know  to  what  you  see,  fancying  all  the  time 
that  you  see  it.  Buskin,  I  recollect,  has  some  good  remarks 
on  this.  In  our  walk  we  came  to  a  pretty  village  cburch- 
yard,  Leckhampton,  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  bence.  I 
went  in  to  get  the  solemn  thoughts  that  are  sure  to  come. 
There  is  a  tomb  erected  lo  Mnjor  Macready,  brother  of  the 
actor.  He  died  in  Cheltenham  in  1848.  It  was  surrounded 
with  beautiful  iron  rails,  and  a  trellis-work  of  iron  extending 
above  them.  Around  it  and  in  it  is  a  garden  bordiir,  full  of 
most  rare  and  carefully  tended  plants :  roses,  which  bloom 
notrlierc  else,  were  blooming  there 

Yesterday  I  rode  out  with  Struan,  Mr.  Munro,  and  bii 
niece,  over  some  lovely  country.  We  passed  the  scenes  of 
many  desperate  leaps  over  walls  and  gates,  taken  by  my 
brother  and  myself  years  ago.  Munro  said,  "  Why,  Robert- 
son, the  farmers  wonld.  not  know  you  again,  yon  ride  so 
quietly."     "  I  have  been  thinking,"  I  replied,  "  several  tune* 
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daring  Uie  riiJe,  u  I  looked  ftt  a  lempttng  wall  or  g»t«  of 
that  line  of  Byron'a  applied  to  one  who  has  Bpeot  bis  fit.  cc^ 
and  was  uamoTcd  by  beaut; :  — 

>  Bat  ooir  It  mared  Mm  w  it  mora  ths  wiM.' " 
I  took  a  single  leap  to  show  bim  that  it  was  in  me,  if  I  diowt 
but  all  da;  I  was,  as  I  have  been  all  this  visit,  depressed  aod 
low.  To-day  —  this  afternoon,  at  least — I  spent  in  rifi^ 
abooting  with  Stmao,  against  tiia  nde  of  the  rocks  of  Leck- 
hftmpton  Hill,  making  very  good  practice,  and  potting  nx 
balls  in  the  mark  out  of  eight  Soch  has  been  my  employ- 
ment,— dittraetion,  ia  the  French  sense,  and  so  far  only  good 
or  useful. 

A  merchant  vessel  has  brought  the  news  from  the  Cape 
that  Uajor  Wilmot,  my  brother's  best  friend,  is  killed.^ 
FarewelL 

Here  he  met  Tennyson,  bat  coold  not  pursue  the  ac- 
quaintance, being  forced  to  return  to  Brighton.  "I 
feel,"  he  says,  "as  low  as  a  scboolboy  going  back  to  a 
school  which  he  dislikes.  I  had  not  time  to  call  on 
Tennyson." 

On  his  arrival  at  Brighton,  be  proceeded  to  Lewes, 
to  attend  the  assizes,  at  which  he  bad  been  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  sheriff.  There  is  a  graphic  account,  in 
liis  letters,  of  the  trials  held  in  the  months  of  March  and 
July.  The  sermons  which  he  preached  were  first  on 
St.  John  viii.  32,  —  "The  kingdom  of  the  truth  " ;  sec- 
ondly, on  St.  John  vii.  17,  —  "  Obedience  the  organ  of 
spiritual  knowledge."  Both  have  been  pnblished.  It 
vi-as  curious,  I  have  been  told,  to  watch  the  pew  oet 
apart  for  the  judges,  —  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  and  Mr. 
Barun  Parke.  Its  occupants,  on  the  concIu»on  of  the 
"  morning  "  service,  expecting  nothing  to  disturb  Uiot 
intellect,  settled  themselves  into  decent  postures,  full  at 
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ease,  for  their  customary  reverie.  But  before  three 
minutes  of  the  sermon  bad  passed  by,  tbelr  attention 
was  riveted,  their  position  changed,  and  they  listened 
with  evident  interest  to  a  discourse  of  forty  minntos  in 
length.  The  conclusion  of  the  first  sermon  was  re~ 
membered  well :  — 

In  the  name  of  Christ,  I  respectfully  coauneud  tlicso 
thoughts,  for  the  special  consideration  of  the  proseut  week,  to 
those  who  will  be  pledged  hy  oath  to  witness  to  the  wbols 
trutli  they  know,  and  nothing  but  the  truth ;  to  ttiose  who, 
permitted  by  the  merdful  spirit  of  English  jurisprudence  to 
walch  that  their  clieots,  if  condemned,  shall  be  condemned 
ouly  according  to  the  law,  are  yet  not  justified  by  the  spirit  of 
the  hie  of  Christ  in  falsifying  orobscuriug  facts,  and  who, 
owiug  a  high  dutj  to  a  client,  owe  one  yet  higher  to  the  tmth ; 
and  lastly,  to  those  whom  the  severe  intellectual  and,  much 
more,  moral  training  of  the  English  bar  has  qualified  for  the 
high  ofSce  of  disentangling  truth  from  the  mazes  of  conflict- 
ing testimony. 

Fj'om  the  trial  hour  of  Christ,  —  from  the  Cross  of  the  Son 
of  God,  —  there  arises  the  principle,  to  which  His  life  bore 
witoe.ss,  that  the  first  lesson  of  Christian  life  is  this,  —  be 
true ;  and  the  second  tins,  —  be  true ;  and  the  third  this,  — 
be  true. 

In  April  he  took  the  chair  at  a  meeting  in  trhich 
Professor  Zaba,  &  Pole,  expounded  a  new  system  of 
mnemonics.  He  introduced  this  gentleman  with  n 
speech  whicK  he  afterwards  reduced  in  a  condenaed- 
form  to  writing.     It  will  be  found  Letter  XLV. 

Shortly  afterwards,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  oc- 
currence in  his  minbterial  career  took  place.  He  nar- 
rates  the  occasion  of  it,  and  exposes  the  subjects  on 
which  he  intended  to  speak.     He  snma  up  in  a  few 
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words  the  principles  of  bis  teaching,  aod  it  is  deeplj  to 
be  regretted  that  an  over-sensitiveneas  prevented  him 
from  carrying  out  his  intention. 

Tnodar,  AFil  14. 

"nie  yoimg  men  of  my  ooagregalioii  have  invited  me  to 
meet  tbem  on  Tnesday  evening  next,  on  which  occa^tm  I 
understand  they  mean  to  present  an  address  expreasite  oF 
graljtade  for  the  instraction  they  have  received  from  the  pul- 
pit and  the  platform.  It  is  kindly  meant ;  and  I  hope  it  may 
not  be  marred  by  any  misunderstanding  amongst  themselves, 
or  hy  any  compromise  of  myself  in  the  wording  of  the  ad- 
dress, into  which  zeal  may  easily  harry  them.  As  I  am  not 
to  know  the  contents  beforehand,  I  cannot  prepare  a  reply; 
but  I  am  thinking  of  briefly  reviewing  some  c^  the  leading 
principles  which  I  have  aimed  at  inculcating,  endi  as  the 
toul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,  —  positive  truth  instead  of 
negative  error,  —  belief  in  the  Divine  eharaeier  of  Christ's 
humanity,  antecedent  to  belief  in  its  Divine  origin, — spiritual 
truth  discerned  by  the  soul  instead  of  the  intellect,  in  oppo- 
sition to  rationalism,  —  truth  made  np  of  two  opposite  propo- 
sitions, instead  of  a  via  media  between  the  two.  Perhaps  I 
may  take  the  opportanity  of  crushing  the  attacks  of  the 
"  Record  "  on  me,  and  its  allegations  of  my  belonging  to  the 
Kingslej  school ;  but  of  this  I  am  not  quite  eaie.  I  am  not 
likely  to  have  sutA  aoolher  opportunity. 

The  address,  a  portion  of  which  is  quoted  below,* 
was  presented  to  bim  at  the  Town  Hall,  on  April  21st. 

■  "  W«  dnini  to  eiprMi  to  70a  th«  bigh  ttai  nlTectionita  e«[Mm  in 
which  your  name  li  and  hw  kmg  beea  held  BinnnK  nP,  and  alio  to  randar 
you  Knaible  oT  oar  fnlitude  Tor  the  tdvintafea  us  have  deriTsd  ttom 
four  labara  botb  Id  and  out  of  the  pulpit. 

"There  ii  entertained  amonj;  a*  a  ttroDg  TeRlIng  of  abligallnn  Tot  Iha 
exulted  views  of  all  that  ia  highest  and  holienl  In  religion  vith  which  yon 
h>TB  nkmillarized  our  mludi,  fbr  the  eleTated  etaodiird  of  morality  M 
whioh  yon  have  Uaght  na  to  conronn  onr  IIt«s,  and  do  leai  Tor  Ihoia  1m> 
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More  than  eighty  signatures  were  appended  to  it,  and 
every  signature  was  written  from  the  heart.  The  meet- 
ing was  uxiique  in  Brighton.  Ever  since  his  arrival  in 
that  town,  Mr.  Robertson  had  g^vea  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  elevation  of  the  young  men  of  his  con- 
gregation, especially  those  belonging  to  the  class  of 
clerks,  assistants  in  shops,  servants,  and  others.  Grad- 
ually  his  influence  over  them  became  permanent.  We 
have  seen  by  his  conduct  at  the  meeting  of  the  Early 
Closing  Association,  that  he  did  not  purchase  that  influ- 
ence by  flattering  their  views,  or  joining  in  their  popu- 
lar clamor.  His  sincerity  of  purpose  at  that  meeting, 
which  at  first  had  partially  repelled  them,  afterwards 
attracted  them.  They  felt  sure  of  him.  They  knew 
£hat  they  were  loved  not  too  well,  but  wisely.  And 
Christianity  became  dear  to  them  through  him.  They 
saw  before  their  eyes  continually  how  manly  and  noUe 
a  Christian  life  might  be.  Nor  did  he  cease  to  urge 
this  life  upon  them.  *'  With  all  the  earnestness  he 
possessed,"  said  one  of  them,  "and  how  great  that 
was  I  he  exhorted  us  to  begin  in  omr  youth  to  say  with 
David,  O  God  I  thou  art  mif  Godl  early  will  I  seek 
Thee."    Many  of  his  sermons  were  especially  addressed 

BODS  ot  pbUo«ophj  uid  Mcniar  wlidom  vblch  [t  bu  bseo  lo  ofUn  our 
privilege  to  Isarn  froiD  jvnr  lipi. 

"  We  woald  »lso  usure  yoa,  hooorsd  ><r,  of  our  due  RppreclntloD  or  jour 
r«dv  Bjmpatfa)- nilb  the  cause  or  the  young  men  in  this  town,  your  unde- 
Tlkting  ooDTte*;  uid  kindneH  ia  confonning  to  their  wbhee  aod  reqoln- 
tDSDta,  and  jDur  cordial  exertions  to  promote  their  veUkre. 

"  Fermii  ua,  in  coualiuiOD,  raapeotfully,  bat  meat  aincerely,  to  aipmi 
a  hope  that  we  may  long  coDllDue  to  e'Tiy  Ihe  adTBOtagei  ol  your  rssi- 
dtnce  aniDDget  as,  and  that  unt^iling  health  and  domestic  hnpplneu, 
o'arahadowed  by  no  cloud  of  care  or  sorroir,  may  enable  yon  vith  entire 
■aliafaclioQ  to  punne  tba  atudiei  lod  fulCl  tlie  datias  incideuC  Is  Ihst  «i- 
■Itad  ealUag  to  which  you  are  devoted." 
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to  them.  It  was  easy  to  excite  and  interest  tbem,  bot 
he  was  not  content  with  that.  He  urged  them  to  dis- 
credit feeling  unless  it  passed  into  and  was  aroused  hy 
action  for  Christ.  The  novelty  of  his  views,  and  the 
youthfutness  of  his  character,  were  calculated  to  mate 
young  men  adopt  him  as  a  leader.  But  he  would  not 
have  them  rest  on  bint ;  he  warned  them  that  if  they 
would  be  .spiritually  strong,  they  must  leam  how  to 
stand  alone  with  God  and  their  own  soal.  He  refused 
to  claim  dominion  over  their  faith.  "  One  was  their 
Master,"  he  said,  "  even  Christ."  Thus  he  endeavored 
to  guide  them  into  Christian  manhood ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded. He  had  the  rare  pleasure  of  seeing  the  trees 
he  had  planted  bearing  matured  and  goodly  fruit 

He  answered  the  tiddress  in  a  few  words.  As  he 
spoke,  all  rose,  fiiU  of  sincere  emotion,  and  bound  by 
the  unity  of  that  emotion  into  one  body,  in  which  the 
different  ranks,  the  different  opinions,  and  the  various 
interests  which  in  common  life  made  them  jar  with  one 
another,  —  were  forgotten.  They  were  all  fiised  to- 
gether by  the  lire  of  a  common  love.  He  himself  was 
deeply  moved.  He  said  in  words  whrch  were  never 
forgotten,  and  which  drew  forth  enthu^astic  and  heart- 
felt  cheers :  — 

We  are  not  here  to  bandy  compliments  with  one  another ; 
you  have  not  come  to  flatter  me,  and  I  have  not  come  witb 
any  affected  coyness,  to  pretend  to  disclaim  your  flattery,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  repeated.  Ton  have  told  me  in  tlio 
frank  spirit  of  an  Englishman  tfaat  my  miimlry  has  done  you 
good.  Frankly,  as  an  Englishnjan,  I  tell  you  with  all  my 
heart  I  do  believe  it.  I  know  that  there  are  men  who  once 
wandered  in  darkness  and  doubt,  and  could  find  no  light,  who 
have  now  fbuud  an  anchor  and  a  rock  and  a  resting-place.    I 
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know  that  there  are  men  who  were  feeling  bitterly  and  angri- 
ij  wliat  Beemed  U>  them  the  un^r  differences  of  society,  who 
now  regard  them  in  a  gentle,  more  humble,  and  more  tender 
Rpirit.  I  know  that  there  are  ridi  who  have  been  led  to  feel 
more  generously  towards  the  poor.  I  know  that  there  are 
poor  who  have  been  tau^t  to  feel  more  truly  and  more  fairly 
towards  the  rich.  I  believe  —  for  on  such  a  point.  God  can 
only  know  —  that  there  are  men  who  have  been  induced  to 
place  before  themselves  a  higher  standard  and  perhaps,  I  may 
venture  to  add,  hare  conformed  their  lives  more  truly  to  that 
standard.  I  dare  not  hide  my  belief  in  tliis.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  in  being  able  to  Bay  that,  if  my  ministry  were  to  close 
to-morrow,  it  would  not  have  been,  in  this  town  at  least,  alto- 
gether 'a  failure. 

He  concluded  with  a  sentence,  which  was  the  only 
answer  he  deigned  to  give  to  the  taunts  which  had  been 
levelled  against  him  for  his  interest  in  jonng  men,  and 
in  the  subjects,  both  theological  and  social,  which  then 
engrossed  them : — 

"  Let  the  words  of  that  young  man  "  (Mr.  C.  Evans, 
who  had  presented  the  address}  "  answer  for  it,  whether 
there  is  Rationalism  or  Socialism  in  my  teaching." 

Yet  in  this,  the  most  triumphant  moment  apparently 
of  his  ministry,  he  was  at  heart  profoundly  sad  and 
wearied,  partly  from  the  lonelin^s  of  his  life,  and  part> 
]y,  as  he  hinl^  himself  in  the  following  letter,  from  phys- 
ical exhaustion  and  disease.  It  is  sorrowful  and  strange 
to  think  how  little  men  knew  what  lay  beneath  that  quiet 
and  resolute  exterior :  — 

WednwdBj,  April  ai. 

The  meeting  of  last  night  passed  off  as  heavily  as  it  was 
poesible  to  conceive.  One  of  the  young  men  rose  and  pre* 
■ented  the  address  with  a  warm  and  cordial  speech,  to  whiob 
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I  replied.  The  best  thing  <^  the  eyenmg  was  a  very  «bart 
epeecb  in  three  BeotenceB  from  one  of  llie  joung  men,  who 
said  be  had  been  to  ihe  Great  Exhibition,  and  liad  received 
from  it  a  comment  upon  the  doctrine  whicti  htj  at  the  bullom 
of  Mr.  Bobertsoa'a  teaching, — not  to  tail  anything  common 
or  miclean.  It  shoned  a  finer  and  more  masterly  ^preciutioo 
of  what  I  aim  at  than  I  bad  expected.  I  returned  thanks; 
bat  certain  things  which  had  been  said  had  so  damped  ull 
power  of  enjoying,  that  I  lefl  unsaid  all  1  had  meant  to  sny, 
and  confined  myself  to  mere  thanks.  I  had  intended  to  stale 
the  principles  of  my  teaching,  aach  as  the  establishment  of 
truth,  instead  of  the  negative  destruction  gf  error,  —  suggeii- 
tive  teaching,  instead  of  dogmatic, —  working  from  within 
outwards  instead  of  the  convert,  &c. 

I  send  you  a  "  Guardian  "  with  the  account.  It  has  some- 
what mangled  what  I  said,  by  putting  in  pithless  and  unmean. 
ing  words  and  epithets,  as  well  as  by  altering  and  inserting 
sentences ;  but,  on  the  whole,  except  the  last  sentence,  it  is 
tolerably  correct.  I  wish  I  could  describe  the  dreary  feelings 
of  yesterday  evening.  Eighty  persons  were  present  to  do  me 
honor,  and  express  kindly  feelings  to  me ;  the  applause  was 
rothusiastic,  yet  idl  seemed  weary,  stale,  flat,  unprofitable. 
In  the  midst  of  the  homage  of  a  crowd,  I  felt  alone,  and  as 
if  friendless. 

The  first  sheet  of  this  letter  was  written  io  a  very  gloomy 
mood,  —  the  result  partly  of]  the  exdtement  of  the  preced- 
ing evening,  and  the  preaching  and  speaking  of  the  last  two 
days.  It  still  rem^s.  I  think  it  only  just  to  myself  to 
ask  you  to  read*  thb  sheet  first,  as  I  cannot  judge  at  all  . 
whether  I  am  seeing  fairly  or  through  a  distorted  medium, 
■^whether  I  am  myself,  or  in  an  unnatural  mood.  Do  not, 
thenifore,  read  what  I  have  written  without  this  allowance. 

Mr.  J T and  Mr.  B ,  whmn  I  knew  in  He;- 

delbei^r,  are  coming  to  take  tea  with  me  this  evening,  so  I 
■hall  forget  my  low  shunts  and  n^yself,  and  perh^  see  Quagi 
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ai>re  jmily ;  at  least  wfacDever  I  feel  strongly,  I  make  ft  a 
rule  now  to  awame  the  probabilit;  tiutt  phjrsical  causes 
faavo  Bomeihing  to  do  with  tbe  matter. 

During  the  months  of  May  and  June  he  prepared  hia 
class  of  young  persons  for  confirmation.  The  labor 
which  ovciy  year  he  bestowed  upon  this  work  was 
great.  He  personally  interested  himself  in  all  the  cnn< 
didates,  whether  they  were  bright  or  dull  in  itatellect. 
Indeed,  tbe  heavier  the  clay,  the  more  pmns  did  he  take 
in  his  tillage.  He  endeavored  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  peculiarities  of  character  belonging  to  each  of  hii 
class,  and  of  the  drift  of  their  lives,  that  he  might  adapt 
to  these  his  teaching.  While  brimming  over  with  im- 
ages and  apt  ilhistrations  calculated  to  attract  youth  and 
to  fix  the  truths  he  spoke  of  in  the  memory,  that  teach- 
ing was  laid  on  so  solid  a  basis  of  learning,  an3  sup- 
ported by  such  ori^nal  thinking,  that  the  most  advanced 
scholar  could  listen  to  it  with  satisfied  pleasure. 

Nor  was  this  teaching  formal ;  lectures  repeated  each 
year  without  variation.  It  is  true  it  did  not  alter  from 
year  to  year  in  the  main  subjects,  or  their  order,  but  in 
its  form  and  in  its  illustrations  it  changed  continually. 
It  laid' all  tJie  events  of  the  day  under  contribution. 
The  form  it  had  was  worn  as  loosely  as  possible,  and 
never  hindered  him  from  expanuon.  Often,  inspired 
by  a  question  from  his  class,  he  would  leave  h!s  regular 
conrse,  and  speak  on  the  difficulty  proposed,  or  the 
shade  of  feeling  suggested,  for  more  than  half  an  hour, 
without  pausing  a  moment,  and  that  with  a  lo^cal 
sequence,  —  a  grasp,  an  eloquence,  and  a  fire  of  imagi- 
nation which  were  the  same,  whether  he  discussed  a 
pcnut  of  theology,  a  shade  of  criticism,  or  a  subtle  nind 
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bg  in  the  labyrinth  ot  the  heart  No  one  could  listen 
without  1<eing  stirred,  excited,  and  feeling  a.  higher  life 
possible.  He  knew  that  be  produced  this  effect,  and 
hence  arose  Im  constant  warnings  against  a  religion  of 
mere  transient  enthusiasm,  always  embodied  the  Son- 
day  before  the  Conflnnation  in  such  sermons  as  "  The 
Parable  of  the  Sower,"*  "Jacob's  Wrestling," f 

This  year  the  preparation  of  the  candidates  ez- 
faansted  him  greatly: 

I  am  nndei^ing  the  reaction  (he  writes)  consequent  npon 
strained  anxieties  aad  attention.  When  all  was  over  yeel«r- 
day  at  the  Confinnation,  I  felt  as  iT  I  bad  no  work  to  tnm 
to,  and  it  was  with  extreme  repngnance  and  avenion  that 
I  contemplated  preparation  for  Sunday.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  "Song  of  the  Sbirt,"  —  "work,  work,  work";  and  the 
perpetual  treadmill  necessity  of  being  forever  ready  twice  a 
week  with  earneat  thoughts  on  solemn  subjects  is  a  task 
which  is  quite  enough  to  break  down  all  originali^,  and 
convert  a  racehorse  into  a  dray. 

Forttmately  for  his  health,  an  outward  interest  now 
broke  in  open  his  life.  The  elections  for  Brighton 
came  on  in  July,  and  they  interested  him  as  much  as 
if  be  had  been  a  violent  political  partisan.  But  it  waa 
in  reality  the  quicker  life  of  the  town  and  the  public 
excitement  which  delighted  him,  and  took  him  for  the 
time  out  of  his  restricted  sphere  of  action.  The  strug- 
gle, the  play  of  human  passions,  the  battle,  in  which  be 
wished  to  see  only  the  contest  and  not  the  rascality, 
rouEed  in  him  all  the  combative  enthusiasm  of  his  war- 
rior nature.  He  was  seen  everywhere, — his  blue  eyes 
flashing,  bis  brown  hair  thrown  back  from  his  forehead, 
•  Pint  Seriu.  p.  8».  t  Ibid.,  p.  M. 
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his  walk  rapid,  liis  words  quick  and  stirring.  "  I  have 
read  and  done  nothing  all  this  week,"  he  writea,  "  Uie 
excitement  about  the  election  has  been  so  great" 
With  his  usual  practice  of  bringing  the  events  of  daily 
life  under  tb&  influence  of  the  pulpit,  be  preached  a 
sermon  on  the  duties  of  electors.*  He  took  as  his  sub- 
ject  the  election  of  Matthias  in  the  room  of  Judas.  A 
short  quotation  will  best  show  the  spirit  in  which  he 
fulfilled  his  task :  — 

Delicate  and  difficult  as  the  ioirodncdon  of  such  a  subject 
from  the  pulpit  most  be,  yet  it  seems  to  me  the  imperative 
duty  of  a  mintster  of  Christ, — from  which  he  cannot,  ex- 
cept in  cowardice,  sbriuk,  —  to  endeavor  to  make  clear  the 
great  Christian  landmarks  which  belong  to  such  an  occur- 
rence. But  let  me  be  andersiood.  Hia  duty  ia  not  to  in- 
troduce politics  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  meaning 
thereby  the  views  of  some  particular  party.  The  pulpit 
is  not  U>  be  degraded  into  the  engine  of  a  foction.  Far 
&r  above  such  questions,  it  ought  to  preserve  the  dignity 
of  a  voice  which  speaks  for  eternity,  and  not  for  Ume.  If 
possible,  not  one  word  should  drop  by  which  a  minister's 
own  political  leanings  can  be  discovered. 

Tot  there  must  be  broad  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
in  such  a  transaction  as  in  any  other.  And  in  discharge 
of  my  duty  I  desire  to  place  those  before  you. 

In  this  sermon  he  steadily  kept  out  of  sight  bis  own 
political  views.  He  only  declared  the  great  principles 
according  to  which  a  vote  should  be  given.  Beyond 
the  pulpit  his  infiuence  was  not  unimportant,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  exert  it  fairly  in  behalf  of  the  liberal 
candidates,  Sir  George  Pechell  and  Mr.  Trelawney. 
He  was  the  only  Church  of  England  clergyman  whc 
•  FiAh  Serin,  p.  S!. 
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voted  for  these  gentlemen ;  and,  owing  to  fell  the  rat 
of  hia  brethren  supporting  the  other  side,  and  to  some 
reports  indiutriously  circoiated  concerning  Mr.  Trelaw- 
ney's  opinions,  it  was  a  courageous  vot«.  It  enUated 
against  him  the  conservative  and  the  "Feligioos"  mi- 
litia of  Brighton.  The  letter  which  follows  letera  tj 
these  events,  and  his  share  in  diem :  — 

JqIj  10. 

The  elecdoa  is  over.  Lord  AKred  Hervey  was  elected 
with  a  m^ority  of  about  250  over  Trelawney,  who,  hoireTer, 
polled  nearly  1,200  votes  (I  write  from  vague  memory).  I 
euppofie  people  will  be  shocked  at  my  vote,  even  those  who 
voted  for  Pechell,  though  there  is  no  difference  between 
his  politics  and  Trelawney's.  A  stranger,  quite  a  gende> 
man  in  appearance,  held  up  hU  hands  on  being  told  it,  and 
said,  " Why,  Trelawney  is  an  atheist"  —  "Do  you  know 
that  for  a  fact  ?  "  said  I.  "  No,  but  I  was  told  so."  —  "  Then 
I  must  say  that  as  it  is  a  very  solemn  charge,  yon  ought 
to  inquire  before  you  assert  it."  Five  minutes  after,  a  lady 
met  me,  and  said,  "Why,  Mr.  Trelawney  is  a  Catholic." 
So,  after  thorough  investiga^on,  I  wrote  a  note  to  this  gen- 
tleman, and  told  him  Trelawney  was  neither  an  atheist  nor 
a  Catholic,  but  a  inember  of  the  Church  of  England, — a 
man,  as  I  was  credibly  informed  by  Mr.  Seymour,  ti  high 
character.  I  omoluded  with  the  suggestion  that  it  was  doe 
to  his  honor  to  contradict  bis  own  statement  wherever  it 
had  been  made. 

I  omitted  to  tell  yon  the  surprise  at  the  polling-booth  at 
my  vote  was  quite  amusing.  I  saw  by  the  countenances 
of  the  by-etanderg  that  it  excited  much  interest  to  knovr  which 
way  it  would  .be  given.  There  was  quite  a  breathless  at- 
tentiiMi  while  the  name,  address,  &c,  wei'e  bdng  taken  down ; 
and  when  I  said,  "Fecbell  and  Trelawney,"  voices  cried 
out  on  all  sides,  "Thank  you,  sir,"  "Bravo,"  "Well  donc^ 
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Indeed ;  that  "a  a  mtio  I "  mtd  the  respect  wa>  extreme.  I 
etmld  not  help  Tancying,  from  the  tone  of  the  ramarks,  that 
they  aj^reciated  the  difflcaltj  of  a  clergymaa  in  voting  oa 
that  Bide.  What  etrudt  me  meet  waa,  there  was  no  np- 
roatiooe  oheera,  but  an  evidently  reepectAU  and  grateful  ao- 
oeptance  of  the  act  and  its  motives.  .... 

On  his  return  from  his  usual  absence  during  Octo- 
ber, he  found  Bngbtoti  boiling  over  with  excitement  on 
the  Sabbath  question.  It  had  been  proposed  to  open 
the  Crj'stal  Palace  on  Sundays.  It  was  at  once  in- 
ferred that  ChriBtianity  was  in  mortal  danger,  and  t« 
protect  it  from  its  death-wound,  the  whole  religions 
phalanx  ot  Brighton  rollied  round  its  standard.  Large 
ticking  assemblies  met  together,  and  the  wildest  and 
most  nnfonnded  assertions  were  made.  The  "  Times  " 
was  accused  of  the  grossest  venality,  because  it  de- 
fended the  throwing  open  of  the  Palace ;  but  the 
accuser,  a  clergyman,  was  obliged  to  eat  his  words. 
Mr.  Robertson  alone  stood  against  the  torrent  in  behalf 
of  Christian  liberty.  He  did  not,  for  several  reasons, 
approve  of  the  opening  of  the  Palace  on  Sunday ;  but 
he  did  refuse  to  adopt  arguments  against  it,  based  on  the 
supposition  of  the  non-abrogation  of  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath. He  preached  a  sermon,  "The  Sydenham  Palace, 
and  the  Religious  Non-observance  of  the  Sabbath,"* 
on  the  whole  subject,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  lutd 
satisfied  himself. 

Dotenibsr  U,  ISU. 

My  deae  Towes;  — As  you  will  be  here  next  week,  I 

will  not  write  you  a  volume,  for  nothing  else  would  do     I 

preached  on  the  subject  on  Sasday,  satisfactorily  to  myself 

at  least,  — a  thing  which  has  occurred  to  me  hut  ouce  or 

*  B«coad  5«jiM,  d.  198. 
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twice  ui  all  mj  miniBtrj ;  so  I  am  ihoronghly  prepared  with 
an  opioioQ  on  a  matter  I  have  well  considered.  I  will  nj 
at  preseot  I  am  quite  resolved  to  sign  no  petition.  Dr.  T.'a 
pamphlet  does  not  go  to  the  root  cf  the  matter.  I  agree 
with  him  in  vievriog  the  move,  so  far  as  it  is  an  aoowed 
imiovatioo,  with  great  jealoosy ;  but  I  cannot  ask  for  a  state 
enactment  to  reimpose  a  law  which  Christianity  has  repealed, 
without  yielding  the  very  principle  of  Christianity.  His- 
torically, the  Lord's  Day  was  not  a  transference  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  at  all  from  one  day  to  another.  St.  Paul, 
in  Rom.  ziv.  5,  6,  speaks  of  a  nUgiout  non-obtemance  of 
the  Sabballi ;  I  cannot  say  or  think  that  the  Crystal  Palace 
■fiair  is  a  reUgtout  non-observance,  believing  it  to  be  merely 
a  Incralive  speculation :  nevertheless,  I  have  nothing  to  do 
wiUt  that.  The  Sabbath  is  abrogated,  and  the  ohservaaoe 
of  a  day  of  rest  is  only  a  most  wise  human  law  now,  not 
to  be  enforced  by  ptnaMet.  BeMdes,  bow  dare  we  refiise 
a  pnblic  concession  to  the  poor  man  of  a  right  of  recreation 
which  has  been  long  assumed  by  the  rich  man  with  no  pro- 
test or  outcry  from  the  clergy,  who  seem  touched  to  the 
quick  only  when  desecration,  as  they  call  it,  b  noisy  and 

Mr.  Tower  suggested,  in  answer,  Bishop  Horsley's 
critical  treatment  of  the  qoestion,  and  to  this  letter  he 
replied :  — 

"Horsley's  Sermons"  I  only  vagnely  remember.  I  am 
quite  at  ease  on  the  subject.  The  critical  dispoial  bf  this  or 
that  text  would  not  alter  my  views.  I  am  certain  of  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  CbristioDity ;  certfun  of  St.  Paul's  root 
ihoughti,  —  far  more  certain  than  I  can  be  of  the  correctness 
or  incorrectness  of  any  isolated  ioterprelatitHi :  and  I  must 
reverae  all  my  conceptions  of  Christianity  —  which  is'th* 
mind  of  Christ  — before  I  can  believe  the  Evangelico-Judair 
theory  I  which  is  that  Mr. may,  without  infringement 
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of  the  4th  Commandment,  drive  his  carriage  to  church  twice 
every  Sunday,  but  a  poor  man  may  Dot  drive  his  cart;  — 
that  the  two  or  three  houra  spent  in  the  evening  by  a  noble 
lord  over' veniBOQ,  champagne,  dessert,  and  coffee,  are  no 
desecration  of  the  command  ;  but  the  same  number  spent  by 
BO  aili^an  over  cheese  and  beer  in  a  tea-garden  will  briiig 
down  God's  judgment  on  the  land.  It  is  worse  than  absurd. 
It  is  the  very  spirit  of  that  Fharisaism  which  our  Lord  re- 
buked  BO  sternly.     And  then  men  get  np  on  pla^orms  as 

did ;  and  quietly  assume  that  they  are  the  religious, 

and  that  all  who  disagree,  whether  writera  in  the  "Times," 
Sir  R.  Feel,  or  the  "  sad  exceptions,"  of  whom  I  was  one,  to 
whicli  he  alluded,  are  either  Deologioiis  or  hired  writers  I 
Better  break  a  thousand  sabbiiths  than  lie  and  slander  thus! 
But  the  Sabbath  of  the  Christian  is  the  consecration  of  all 
time  to  God :  of  which  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  but  the  type 
and  shadow.  See  Col.  ii.  16,  17.  Bishop  Horsley's  attempt 
to  get  over  that  verae  is  miserable,  I  remember. 

"  Sis  hundred  churches  wanted."  Yes !  but  when  shall 
wo  have  different  hours  for  service  and  different  congrega- 
tions in  one  church,  say  one  for  three  congregations ;  and  so 
save  two  thirds  of  the  money  spent  on  stone  and  brick,  that 
it  may  be  spent  on  the  truer  temple,  human  beings,  in  whom 
God's  Spirit  dwells  ?  They  do  this  on  the  Continent,  and 
with  DO  inconvenience.  Besides,  the  inconvenience  and 
mutual  giving  wny  would  be  all  so  much  gain  for  Christian 
life,  instead  of  au  objection  to  the  plan. 

A  member  of  his  congregalion  wrote  to  him  on  tr.ia 
subject.     He  replied :  — 

00  Montpsllw  Road  :  Novambcr  IT. 

Mr  DEAB  Ur.  Wright:  —  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that 
I  should  have'  lefl  my  meaning  ambiguous  on  Sunday.  I 
will  briefly  recapitulate  what  I  said,  or  meant  to  say. 

I  tried  to  show  that  in  St  Paul's  judgment  the  Sabbath  is 
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abragaled,  being,  as  he  calls  it  (CoL  ii.  16,  17),  a  shadow  of 
which  Christ  ia  the  substance.  This  Sabbath  has  given  way 
to  K  lai^r,  grooder,  mora  spiritual  Sabbath, —  the  Rest  of 
the  people  of  God, — a  life  claimsd,  not  in  parts,  but  as  a 
whole,  for  him,  —  a  perpetual  sacrifice. 

To  urge  thia  abrogated  Sabbath  again  on  men's  consciencea 
as  indispensable  to  salvation,  St  Paul  reckons  as  a  giving  up 
of  the  spirit  of  Chrigtianily  (Gal.'  iv.  10,  11).  Nevertheless, 
it  is  perfectly  competent  for  the  Christian  CImrch  io  appwnt 
days  and  times,  as  she  shall  find  them  needful,  to  aid  her  in- 
firmities  or  express  her  love,  provided  only  that  she  does  not 
bind  them  on  human  consciences  as  indispensable. 

Such  a  day,  among  others,  she  did  appoint  in  very  early 
times,  —  the  Lord's  day.  But  it  -was  not  a  transference  of 
the  Jewish  Siibbath  from  Saturday  to  Sunday,  but  arose  out 
of  the  great  Christian  prindple,  which  views  all  life  in  refer- 
erence  to  the  Church's  crucified  and  risen  Lord.  And  thus 
time  was  divided  into  cycles,  larger  and  smaller,  the  cycle  of 
the  week  or  the  cycle  of  the  year,  each  representing  the 
death  in  which  all  daily  die,  —  the  resurrection  in  which  all 
daily  rise.  Friday  and  Saturday,  Good  Friday  and  Easter 
day,  were  the  epochs  respectively  of  these  cycles. 

I  bold  this-  institution  of  ibe  Lord's  day  to  be  a  most  pre- 
cious  and  blessed  one,  not  to  be  dispensed  with  except  with 
danger  j  and  I  believe  piat  no  one  who  loves  his  country  can 
look  on  any  measure  which  is  likely  to  desecrate  its  ubeerv- 
'  ance,  or  break  through  our  English  feelings  towards  it,  with- 
out great  misgiving  and  apprehension. 

And  St.  Piiul  modifies  his  broad  view  of  a  repeaUd  Sab- 
bath, by  actinoivledging  that  there  may  be  a  religious  and 
conscientious  observance  of  that  day.  "One  man  csCeemeth 
one  (lay  above  another.     Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded 

in  his  own  mind He  that  observeth  the  day  ol)serveth 

it  to  tlic  Lord."  On  the  oihur  hand,  he  modific:i  it  fi^ln,  b; 
umplialically  requiring  that  the  wm-obserocmce  of  the  Sab> 
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baiU  mu8i  be  a  rellgiong  noa-obaerraDce,  —  a  conscientious. 
BDd  not  merelj  a  licentious  or  laticudiaarian  one.  Ho  thai 
observeth  not  the  day,  lo  the  Lord  he  observelh  it  not. 

Now  here  ii  my  fir«t  objection  to  the  spirit  in  which  the 
CryHtal  Palace  is  propoeed.  It  contemplatea  a  non-obeeir- 
ancc  of  the  Sabbath,  but  not  a  reli^ouB  one.  It  is  not  non- 
obecrvance  to  the  Lord.  It  does  not  proceed  from  a  eublimfl 
view  of  Christian  life  as  one  great  Sabbath,  but  from  laxity, 
inditTerence,  and  love  of  lucre.  At  least,  I.  fear  no,  for  it  is 
put  forward  in  the  light  of  a  speculation. 

My  second  objection — not  so  much  to  the  thing  itself  as 
to  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  advocated  —  is  the  sssumption, 
that  to  humanize  the  people  is  ideudcal  with  Christianizing 
them.  I  am  very  anxious  to  humanize  and  polish  the  peo- 
ple; but  I  cannot  uhut  my  eyes  to  the  leseou  of  history, — 
that  the  art^  such  as  paia^g,  sculpture,  music,  poetry,  have 
not  in  themselves  ennobled,  but  oflen  deleriorated  nations. 
The  worship  of  ihe  Beautiful  is  not  the  wor^ip  of  Holiness ; 
and  therefore  to  talk  of  statue-galleriea  and  museums,  as  if 
they  were  to  do  the  work  which  can  only  be  done  by  tbe 
Cross  of  Christ,  vaA  (o  represent  such  K«thetic  amusements 
as  the  true  and  right  religiovM  use  of  rest,  I  hold  to  be  mera 
false  seutimeotality.  • 

But  with  all  thi&  I  am  strongly  opposed  lo  every  endeavor 
to  put  down  the  Crystal  Falace  by  petition  or  legislative 
enactments,  on  the  three  following  grounds,  which  1  meant 
to  distinctly  name  in  my  sermon:  — 

1.  Because  it  is  a  return  to  Judaism  to  enforce,  by  human 
enactmoDt,  that  which  St.  Paul  declares  repealed.  I  may 
much  regret  the  probable  leiidendes  of  this  me<<sure ;  but 
still  I  cannot  try  to  forbid  by  law  a  sort  of  recj^atiou  for  the 
poor  man  in  public  gardens  and  public  picture-galleries,  which 
the  rich  man  has  freely  allowed  himself  in  private  gardens 
tnd  galleries,  with  no  protest  whatever  from  the  clergy. 

8.  Because  a  severe  and  stringent  law  injures  llie  cos- 
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science.  Whoever  multiplies  enacunenia  beyond  what  it 
easen^al,  lempte  humau  coDdciences  to  truusgr&sjion.  For  it 
it  transgressioa  when  a  man  doe$  a  thing  which  be  tbinka 
wrong,  even  ^ough  it  be  not  abstractedly  wrong.  Heoce 
St.  Feter  epeaka  against  "  putting  a  yoke  npon  the  nt-ck  of 
■he  disciples,  which  neither  he  nor  his  fathers  had  been  able 
10  bear.!'  And  henoe  Sl  Paul  speaks  of  the  "  motions  of  sin 
which  were  by  the  law " ;  that  is,  caused  and  stim^  into 
motion  by  the  law.  I  am  persuaded  Chat  much  abandonment 
is  caused  by  the  strict  severity  of  Sabbath  observance,  when 
others,  who  are  not  fit  for  it,  are  compelled  to  obey,  at  the 
risk  of  being  treated  as  infidels.  Many  a  criminal  owhe 
scaffold  can  trace  his  first  declension  in  crime  to  socii  a 
restriction,  and  the  feeling  of  hopelessness  and  defiance  which 
seized  him  when  he  had  once  broken  iL 

And  I  refuse  to  sign  such  a  petition,  lastly,  because  to  exalt 
u  "  law  positive,"  that  is,  a  law  contrived  for  temporary  and 
special  ends,  —  into  the  rank  of  a  moral  law  eternally  bind- 
ing, has  always  been  the  firet  step  towards  relaxing  the  rev- 
erence for  that  which  is  moral.  Thus  the  Pharisees  were 
very  scrupulous  about  tithing  mint,  anise,  and  cummin :  jus- 
tice, judgment,  and  truth  they  cared  little  for.  They  were 
furious  at  a  transgression  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  but 
they  would  allow  a  man  to  be  as  proud,  and  selfish,  and  tyran- 
nical as  he  pleased.  And  so,  in  the  same  way,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency now  to  be  very  indignant  about  a  poor  man's  spending 
Sunday  afternoon  in  a  tea-garden^  whilst  there  is  little  zeal 
against  the  real  damning  sins  of  social  life.  Why  do  they 
not  preach  a  crusade  against  noblemen  driving  in  the  park  ? 
Or  why  do  they  speak  xi{  God  sending  a  judgment  on  this 
nation  for  a  Crystal  Palace,  while  they  quietly  ignore  the 
fact,  or  are  too  polite  to  take  notice  of  it,  that  four-fifths  of  ' 
our  male  population  are  living  in  a  state  of  concubinage  lill 
they  are  married  ?  Why  do  they  hold  up  hands  of  pious  iu- 
di^iation  when  a  train  runs  hj,  while  more  than  cme  religions 
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peKOB  in  thiB'town  drives  regularly  to  church  on  fine  dajB  aa 
well  as  wet?  Why  do  tbey  eaj  that  it  is  a  crime  to  Gacrilic& 
a  single  policeman  to  the  comfort  of  the  commuiiUy,  by  mak- 
ing him  work  on  the  Sabbath,  when  their  own  eervants  are 
"  sacrificed  "  —  if  it  be  BOcriGce  —  in  making  (heir  beds, 
cleaning  their  rooms,  billing  their  luxurious  hot  potatoea,  &c., 
&c,  &C.,  none  of  which  are  either  works  of  necessity  or 
works  of  mercy, — the  only  works  they  say,  which  are  ex- 
cepted from  the  rule  F  Why  do  they  not  grapple  with  the 
slander,  and  the  gossip,  and  the  pride  of  society,  and  the 
crimes  of  the  upper  classes?  Why  are  tbey  touched  to  the 
quick  only  when  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  puts  on  a  vulgar 
form?'  Because,  as  I  said  before,  scrupulo»ty  about  laws 
"  positive  "  generally  slides  into  laxity  about  the  eternal  laws 
of  right  and  wrong. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  am  against  the  petition  movement, 
aiid  strongly  againstit  Besides,  though  I  look  jealously  and 
suspiciously  at  the  Crystal  Palace  plan,  I  am  not  yet  certiun 
tliat  it  may  not  be  an  improvement  on  the  way  iu  which  the 
poorer  classes  at  present  spend  their  Sundays.  1  hope  this 
is  clear,  my  dear  Mr.  Wright.  I  have  written  it  rapidly, 
hiiving  much  to  do,  and  concisely ;  but  I  trust  it  will  be  clear. 
Vi>u  are  <faite  welcome  to  show  it  to  any  one  who  thought 
Diy  sermon  ambiguous. 

Of  coorse,  reftising  to  sign  the  petition  for  an  enact- 
ment against  the  opening  of  the  Palace  on  Sunday,  he 
was  openly  and  covertly  attacked.  One  of  liis  brother 
■Ministers  alluded  to  him  as  the  "sad  exception"  to 
'■he  Christian  unanimity  of  the  clergymen  of  Brighton. 
And  yet  he  was  more  particular  in  his  observance  of 
f\)at  day  than  many  of  his  censurers.  He  has  often 
■talked  ten  miles  and  more  to  preach  on  a  Simday, 
'!ither  than  accept  a  eiirriage  or  Uike  a  fly,  and  this  lest 
he  should  cause  bis  brother  to  ollend.     But  alas  I  what 
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nidtten  that,  as  long  as  men  act  and  speak  as  if  they 
held  that  true  religion  consists  In  holding  orthodox 
views,  and  not  in  doing  right  actions?  "This  man 
coulil  not  be  of  God,  because  be  did  not  keep  the  Sab- 
bath day  I" 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  outward  rebuke,  and  in  spite 
of  the  increased  loneliness  of  his  position,  his  spirit 
seems  to  have  been  growing  humbler,  calmer,  and  more 
gentle.  The  following  words  may  well  close  the  his- 
tory of  his  life  in  this  year :  — 

The  life  of  Christ  and  His  death,  after  all,  are  the  oaly 
trae  solution  of  the  mystery  of  human  Kfe;  to  diat,  afler  all, 
all  the  dii^cords  of  this  worid's  wild  music  mi)8t  be  attuned  at 
at  last.  There  is  sharp  pain  —  past  pain — in  that  letter 
which  you  sent  me,  but  yet  how  instincdvely  one  fuels  at 
once  that  the  tone  of  Christianity  is  wanring.  I  do  not  mean 
the  cant  expressions,  but  the  genuine  tone  which  numbers  of 
real  men  and  women  hai'e  learned  by  heart. 

It  may  be  hereafter  mellowed  into  this,  as  I  hope  my  tone 
will ;  but  neither  are  as  yet,  though  I  have  got  wJiat  your 
correspondent  has  not,  the  words  of  ihe  Song;  only  I  have 
not  the  music  And  what  are  the  words  without  P  Yet  it  is 
something  to  feel  the  deep,  deep  conviction,  which  has  never 
failed  me  in  the  darkest  moods,  that  Christ  had  the  key  to 
the  mysteries  of  Life,  and  that  they  are  not  insoluble;  also, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Cross  is  tlie  condition  which  will  put 
any  one  in  possession  of  the  same  key:  "Take  my  yoke 
upon  you,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  sould."  It  is  eome- 
ibiiig,  much,  to  know  this,  for,  knowing  it,  I  feci  it  (o  be  ua- 
pliilosophical  and  foolish  lo  quarrel  with  my  lot,  for  my  wis- 
dom is  lo  ti'nnsmule  my  lot  by  meekness  Into  gold.  "With 
God  I  cannot  quiirrel,  for  I  recognize  the  beauty  and  justice 
of  His  conditions.  Il  ii  a  grand  comfort  to  feel  that  God  ia 
right,  wliatcvcr  and  whoever  else  may  be  wrong,  I  feJ  St 
Paul's  words,  "  Let  God  be  true  and  every  man  a  liar." 
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LBTTEBS  FBOM  JANUAItT,  1853,  TO  DECEMBEB,  1B9S 
XXXVII. 

MtDeak — — :  —  If  I  do  not  replj  at  onoe,  I  may  pos> 
iHblj  never  reply  at  all,  so  much  has  the  habit  of  procraetiiui- 
tion  or  the  i  quoi  bon  qneetion  taken  poeseaaion  of  me.  Se^ 
ondly,  if  I  do  not  reply  at  once,  I  may  in  honeatj,  after  read- 
ing your  heterodoxy,  be  compelled  to  adminiBter  castigation. 
And,  thirdly,  a  slight  ipanehemtnt  dt  eaur  says,  "  I  shall  not 
last  long  in  yoDr  bosom,  cold  sir,  so  nrite  to  your  friend  while 
the  flt  b  on  you." 

Well,  I  am  no  heredc  in  my  affections  either,  and  mj 
friendship  is  as  (raly  yours  aa  ever,  my  dear .  As  warm- 
ly? Hum,  —  why  all  was  warm  and  effervesdng  (mce,  now 
fill  is  cold  ai^d  flat.  If  a  monse  could  change  into  a  frog,  or 
a  falcon  into  a  penguin,  would  the  affectioos  be  aa  v>arm  as 
before,  albeit  they  might  remain  noalterable  ?  I  trow  not, 
BO  I  only  say  you  have  as  much  aa  a  cold-blooded  animal  can 
give,  whose  pulsations  are  something  like  one  per  minnte. 

I  canaot  agree  with  you  in  wishing  for  a  war.  It  is  very 
horrible,  and  though  I  think  there  b  nothing  of  personal 
danger  in  it  that  appals,  the  thought  of  what  would  befall  our 
women  gives  me  many  a  sleepless  night  I  expect  an  inva- 
Eion ;  nevenbeless,  I  detest  war.  But  Mr  Cobden  and  Co.'n 
doctrines  prostitute  national  honor  to  the  "  wealth  of  nations," 
and  have  left  us  unable  to  defend  ourselves  or  even  to  arm 
our  soldiers  as  well  as  savages  can  afford  to  arm  themselves. 

XXXVIIL 

I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  I  Miid  on  E V— -'s 

birlbday  about  God's  designs.  A  conversation  grows  out 
of  warm  striking  of  mind  on  mindj  and  it  is  almost  impossi- 
Ue  to  raproduce  it.    At  this  monteDt  it  has  aa  entiraly  gone 
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from  me  as  if  it  bad  never  been.  I  can  only  conjecture  that 
I  stud  something  to  the  effect  that  God'a  plan  was  not  thwart- 
ed b;  tran^resaion  and  a  new  plan  begun ;  as  in  a  siege,  the 
plan  of  the  invader  is  frustrated  by  a  sap  meetiog  him,  and 
then  a  oounter-eap  and  fresh  mines  carried  on  below  to  foil 
that;  but  that  God's  idea  of  Humanity  is,  and  ever  was,  Hu- 
maoitf  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ;  tliatsofaras  it  fail^  of  that, 
His  idea  may  be  laid  to  have  not  been  realized ;  but  we  must 
be  cautious  of  firat  using  this  language  lo  express  rudely  our 
mode  of  conceiving  a  truth,  and  then  arguing  £rom  it,  as  if  it 
were  real,  and  not  merely  a  human  mode  of  thought  The 
idea  of  a  tree  or  plant, — say  the  vine,  — '  is  of  the  tree  in  its 
perfection.  In  the  English  climate  you  may  eay  it  has  biled, 
that  is,  it  has  not  attained  the  stature  which  of  right  belongs 
to  the  plant ;  it  is  a  &llw,  abortive  thing ;  but  yon  do  not 
mean  by  that,  that  its  Creator  intended  that  particular  plant 
to  succeed,  and  was  disappointed  in  the  attempt  Fallen, 
man  is,  in  comparison  of  the  Divine  idea  of  Humanity,  bnt 
it  was  no  failure.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  write  out  in 
cold  blood,  unstimulated  by  something  nattiTally  going  before, 
on  Buch  a  subject    It  becomes  a  mere  di;  essay. 

XXXIX. 

Lnraa:  Fridaj,  IAS  r.  v. 
From  Tuesday  until  this  moment  I  have  scarcely  had  aa 
instant  We  are  in  court  by  nine,  and  directly  it  is  over 
I  dine  either  with  the  judges  or  the  high  sheriff.  We  are 
this  moment  out,  after  eleven  hours'  sitting.  A  horrible 
murder  has  occupied  them  all  day,  which  is  not  over  yet. 
We  begin  to-morrow  at  eight,  a.  u.  I  shall  write  lo  you 
shortly,  with  an  account  of  the  last  few  days.  I  am  thor- 
OQghly  and  completely  tired. 


Z  write  during  an  interval  of  a  most  painful  c 
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during  the  trial  of  an  nnbappj  woman  for  the  mnrder  of  her 
hushiuid.  She  u  at  thb  moment  in  a  avoon.  The  judge 
has  stopped  the  case  until  her  recovery.  I  am  sitting  doae 
to  him,  and  liis  ohservaliona  to  tne  from  limo  to  time  seem 
to  ehon  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  hur  escape. 
It  is  a  horrible  case.  She  poisoned  him  in  order  to  marry 
a  young  man,  or  boy,  who  has  just  ^ven  evidence  ag^nst 
her  in  a  di^raceful  way.  His  only  excuse  is,  that  she  had 
already  tried  to  throw  the  murder  uptm  bim,  and  indeed  I 
believe  he  had  a  hand  in  it ;  so,  too.  Baron  Parke  has  just 
told  me  he  thinks.  The  last  witness  is  now  giving  hia  evi- 
dence; and  when  the  counsel  for  the  defence  has  spoken, 
and  the  judge  has  given  his  charge,  I  Imagine  the  jury  can- 
not  doubt  ten  minutes  about  their  verdict,  —  that  being 
" guiUy!'  her  fete  is  sealed.  No,  I.am  wrong,  her  own  child 
is  just  called  to  witness  against  her,  — a  poor  little  boy  seven 
years  old.  The  poor  miserable  creatnre  herself,  during  the 
trial,  which  lasted  all  yesterday,  and  for  the  hour  which  it  - 
has  ctmtinaed  this  morning,  has  been  almost  in  a  swooning 
state.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  Dr.  Taylor,  the  celebrated 
analyst,  descended  into  the  dock,  and  prescribed  for  her, 
tlie  court  meanwhile  waiting  several  minut«s  in  dead  silence 
for  her  recovery.  Dr.  Taylor  gave  most  interesting  medical 
evidence  yesterday,  respecting  the  chemical  analysis  by  which 
he  discovered  tlie  presence  of  aisenic  in  large  quantities  in 
tjie  deceased.  The  judge  said  to  me  as  he  took  the  book, 
"  Now  you  will  hoar  some  evidence  worth  listening  to." 

I  am  tha^rkful  to  suy  tlie  little  boy  has  not  been  permitted 
to  give  evidence :  he  knew  nothing  atiout  an  oath.  Nothing 
could  liave  been  more  horrible  than  an  only  child  taking 
hii  own  mother's  life  away. 

I  conid  write  no  more  yesterday:  the  trial  became  too 
Intensely  interesting  nnd  painful  to  do  anything.  The  judge's 
diarge  lasted,  I  should  think,  an  hour  and  a  half.     The  JU17 

VOL.  ti.  « 
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relired.  Aa  lioor  and  ft  half  paned  in  terriUe  BRspenw. 
At  last  tbey  came :  the  foreman  aaid  at  once,  "  Gdiltf." 
Baron  Parke  pot  on  the  black  cap.  The  poor  woman,  wkh 
bumiug  chtieks,  and  eyes  aa  brilliant  aa  fire  with  excitement 
WM  held  up  between  two  turnkeya  to  receive  her  eentence. 
"  Mjr  lord,"  said  the  clei^  of  arraigns,  "  yon  have  omitted 
two  eaaential  worda;  you  did  not  eay  what  death  she  ii 
to  die."  So  the  fiiinting  thing  was  held  np  again,  and  tho 
liiat  eentence  of  the  award  repeated,  with  the  words  '*  hanged 
by  the  neck."  I  felt  as  if  I  were  a  guilty  man  in  sittiDg 
'by  to  see  a  woman  mnrdered.  But  my  eye  caught  the 
figure  of  tlie  scoundrel  Hickman,  aiaading  by  to  hear  her 
who  was  Bufiering  all  for  him  condemned  to  die,  without 
the  slightest  appearance  of  emotion.  It  was  a  moat  sick- 
euing  spectacle  from  first  to  last;  -and  there  ia  not  the  small- 
wi  chance  of  her  life  being  spared. 

My  sermon  was  delivered  badly  and  hnrriedly.  On  Eriday 
and  Saturday  the  sheriff  was  away,  and  I  did  his  duty  for 
him  of  escorting  the  judges.  Every  time  I  returned  to 
roy  lodgings  alone  in  the  carriage-aod-four  I  was  not  a  little 
amused  by  the  blast  of  trumpets  which  saluted  me  the 
moment  I  put  my  foot  upon  the  carriage  steps,  and  the 
mute  awe  of  (he  crowd,  who  were  imposed  upon  by  my 
robes  with  the  idea  of  something  very  grand.  I  felt  half 
inclined  to  bid  the  row  of  javelin-men,  who  uncovered  in 
a  line  as  I  passed,  and  the  trumpeters,  have  done  with  the 
Eoleran  absurdity,  at  least  in  my  case :  but  I  reflected  that 
forma  and  pageants  are  of  far  deeper  importance  for  the 
masses  than  at  first  sight  appears.  A  judge  in  black  robes, 
instead  of  scarlet,  would  not  be  half  a  judge.  Many  refleo- 
tions  of  this  kind  occurred  to  my  mind,  some  of  which  X 
put  into  my  afternoon  sermon ;  in  the  morning  I  was  twt 
luMrae  and  unwell  to  preai^. 
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XL. 

HwchSt. 

That  tmeerable  murderMS,  it  is  nid,  has  confessed  lier 
crime,  xnd  exonerated  Hickman  entirely ;  but  the  truth  of 
this  latter  portion  of  her  storj  I  rather  donbt.  Hsnging  a 
woman  ia  a  hidaons  thought  The  impressions  of  last  week 
will,  I  think,  reverae  forerer  all  my  intellectual  convicUtHiB  of 
th«  need  and  obligation  of  capital  punishment;  yet  I  think 
I  conld  haTe  strnng  up  Hickman  with  mj  own  hands  with 
cooaidentble  satisfaction;  so  strongly  do  nalorul  instint-ts, 
partly  dependent  apon  the  mere  difference  between  man 
and  woman,  bias,  and  even  determine,  judgments  that  seem 
purely  intellectoal,  and  framed  in  what  Lord  Bacon  called 
"  a  dry  lighL" 

It  shows,  besides,  how  utterly  unfit  woouui  would  be  for 
ianumeraUe  functkos  which '  Ameriom  speculation  would 
open  to  her;  ibr  her  feelings  warp  even  more  than  ours,  and 
tltat  which  ia  ber  gtory  in  its  place,  would  unlit  her  for  all 
those  duties  which  require  the  abeyance  of  the  feelings. 
Tills  ia  the  very  reason,  viz.,  her  deeeivability  through  feel- 
ing, whidk  St.  Pvil  wisely  asugne  against  her  naurpalion 
of  the  offices  of  public  leaching,  &&,  that  Adam  was  not 
deceived,  but  Eve,  &&  How  deep  inspiration  is !  so  deep 
that,  like  the  dear  sea  arotmd  the  Wett  Indies,  it  seems 
shallow  until  yon  try  to  dive  into  it 

A  thought  oocurred  to  mo  while  writing  about  invasion, 
which  eso^ed  by  the  time  I  got  to  t^e  end  of  the  above 
paragraph.  Itwastlua, — the  distinctioa  between  the  French 
spirit  in  war  and  ours.  Theirs  is  "  La  Glolre!"  Ours  is 
"  Duty  1 "  And  this  was  the  real  source  of  England's  sub- 
lime battle-cry  at  Trafalgar,  and  the  reason,  too,  why  Eng- 
lish lro<^  can  ttand  to  be  mowed  down,  as  well  as  rush  to 
the  charge.  It  is  the  latter  only  for  which  the  French  are 
remarkable.  "  Hard  pounding,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Duke, 
■t  Waterloo,  coming  to  a  regiment  which  had  lost,  as  soote 
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did,  600  men  before  ihej  drew  a  trigger ;  "  we  shall  see  who 
will  poand  the  longest."  "La  Gloire  "  agninst  "  Duty,"  We 
Bhall  see  which  will  stand  the  kmgest,  provided  it  is  d  |t  all 
over  St  the  first  onset,  which  it  is  likelj  enough  to  be  trota 
the  small  practice  of  our  best  officers. 

Poor has  lost  hia  wife  in  coofinemeaL    I  spent  three 

hours  with  Urn  to-day ;  some  of  the  most  profitable,  in  everj 
sense  of  tiie  word,  that  I  have  spent  for  a  long  time.  He  woa 
severely  shocked  about  it;  he  had  not  the  slightest  anddpiw 
tion  of  such  a  termination.  She  had  been  going  on  well,  and 
it  was  onl;  on  the  day  she  died  that  un&vorable  syn^toms 
presented  themselves.  What  a  mournful  case  such  an  one 
always  is !  and  how  mysterious,  remembering  that  Woman 
is  in  her  vocadon  of  involuntary  sacnfice,  giving  mute  obe- 
dience  lo  the  law,  —  life  only  through  suSering  or  death ;  the 
law  to  whlcb  her  whole  life,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  vol> 
untoiily  or  iu voluntarily,  is  a  testimony.  To  me  the  event 
will  be  a  great  losa.  1  bad  promised  myself  a  congeoial 
HcquuntancQ  or  friend,  —  a  man,  —  for  we  have  had  several 
walks  together  and  "  cottoned  "  to  each  other.  He  is  going  to 
leave  Brigbton,  and  stay  with  his  brother,  a  clergyman,  to  g^t 
away  jrom  sad  associations  and  reminiscences. 

I  gave  a  lecture  on  Thursday  to  the  catechumens,  on  Ja- 
cob's Journey  from  home,  —  different  from  former  times  in 
treatment,  and  quite  estempore ;  that  is,  tlie  whole  train  oi 
thought  presenl«d  itself  when  I  began,  and  I  spoke  for  three- 
quarlera  of  an  hour,  quite  different  from  what  I  had  intend- 
ed :  I  have  no  notes. 


XLL 

Tdq  are  quite  right  in  your  estimate  of  the  comparative 
rolue  of  Lord  Carlisle's  and  Mr.  Dnimmoud's  letter.  I  told 
you  in  a  former  letter  how  I  valued  Ibe  latter  as  the  <m^  in- 
dicatioD  1  have  received  of  a  sympathy  which  bad  penetrated 
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Into  the  motive  of  my  Lectures.  If  I  did  not  believe  that 
reli^on  is  poetrjr,  and  that  all  or  mo^t  poetry  is  the  half-way 
bouse  to  religion,  inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  both  are  the  same, 
the  oppofiites  of  both  being  Scienoe,  and  the  oi^an  of  both 
Intuition,  I  ehonid  not  have  spent  my  time  on  thoM  Lecture*  ,• 
—  iudeed,  this  I  bad  said  beforehand. 

•  ■    i»  •  •  • 

My  tastes  are  with  the  aristocrat,  my  priDciples  with  the 
mob.  I  know  how  the  recoil  from  vulgarity  and  mobocnu^, 
with  thin-flkinaed  and  over-&stidioQB  ttensilJveneBs,  has  stood 
in  the  way  of  my  doing  the  good  I  might  do.  My  own  sym- 
pathies and  principles  in  this  matter  are  in  constant  antago- 
nism, and  until  these  can  be  harmonized,  true  Christianity  is 
impracticable.  A  greater  felt  the  some, — Milton;  but  be 
worked  tar  more  ardently  for  bis  principles,  though,  as  bfb 
went  on,  be  shrank  more  and  more  from  the  persons  wiilt 
whom  bis  principles  associated  him ;  and  so  at  last  never  went 
even  to  church,  deteetiog  the  disaeoier's  vulgarity  and  the  re- 
publican's selfisboess.'  It  is  now  some  time  since  I  became 
confcitftM.of  tbisdiscordin  me,  which  marsasefulness;  butit 
.  is  curious  that  two  letters,  one  from  my  mother,  and  one  from 
a  Miss  Perry,  a  sister  of  Sir  Erakine  Ferry,  who  was  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Education  in  India,-— a  letter  not  writ- 
ten to  me,  —  have  both  within  ten  days  remarked  the  same 
thing,  the  latier  very  acutely,  in  a  review  of  the  poetry  afiair, 
and  preacliing,  and  pamphlets  generally.  Lord  Falkland,  — 
you  see  I  select  grand  precedents  to  excuse  m3'Belf, — lived  and' 
died  in  the  same  way ;  and  I  suspect  that  if  the  Crown  were 
ever  to  tyrannize,  and  the  people  were  to  rise,  I  should  be 
found  fighting  against  the  mob,  —  at  least  if,  unfortunately, 
a  queen  were  sovereign.  To  give  a  less  august  precedent : 
poor  Balaam  was  in  a  sitaiilar  antagonism,  with  tastes,  love 
of  poetry,  &a.,  on  the  side  of  Bahik ;  princJpl<«  on  the  side 
of  Israel:  only  gold  inclined  the'  scales  to  the  wrong  nde, 
whidi  happily  is  not  my  temptation. 

•  a  •  •  • 
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XLII. 


Your  Incite  did  not  reach  me  until  the  aAerooon  post  to-dfty. 
I  tua  thortia^lj  worn  and  sore  with  woric :  pntj'ere  last  week, 
—  preaching  Thnradaj,  Friday,  and  Sunday,  —  prayers  again 
to-day.  The  usual  resultiuM  followed, —  low  spirits  and  deep 
depresaioa.  la  such  moods,  I  can  see  DOthiog  truly,  —  all  is 
black  and  hopeless ;  but  as  I  know  th«  cause  to  be  chiefly 
physical,  I  resolve  to  give  no  utterance  to  traonent  feeling, 
but  wait  until  the  clond  paaaes.  Therefore  if  in  this  uiy- 
thing  sounds  haish  or  misanthropic,  think  it  is  not  I,  bat 
one  of  the  azure  demons  whose  property  1  myself  am  for  the 

1  will  extract  now,  aa  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  what  I 
said  about  the  Birkenhead. 

After  showing  that  the  glory  of  the  Cross — the  text  be- 
ing, "God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,"  &c. — consisted  in 
"  Obedience  unto  death,"  and  hence  inferring  that'  man's  real 
greataess  lies  in  Duty,  I  said :  — 

"And  this  surely  is  impressed  upon  ua  to-day  with  doable 
power  by  the  news  which  reached  the  ahores  of  thia  country 
two  days  ago,  of  the  einlung  of  450  Britons  within  sight  of 
the  shore  of  Africa.  And  yet  no  Englishman  could  have 
read  those  letters  who  did  not  feel  bis  heart  swell  with  proud 
and  grateful  exultation  in  the  country  whioh  gave  him  Inrth  ; 
for  the  two  things  which  were  conspicuous  in  the  whole  of 
that  dire  scene,  and  which  redeemed  the  disaster  from  tbe 
character  oi  common,  vulgar  death,  —  were  the  spirit  of  Duly 
and  the  spirit  of  high  Sacrifice ;  when  men,  summoned  sud- 
denly from  their  hammocks,  mustered  in  silence,  and  obeyed 
the  word  of  oommaDd  as  calmly,  and  as  silently,  and  as  sim- 
ply ou  the  deck  of  a  sinking  vessel,  as  they  would  have  done 
on  tho  parade-ground  on  a  gala  day  ;  and  when  men  who  had 
waited  for  pcruussion  tj>  throw  themselves  overboard  to  save 
their  lives,  were  arrested  almost  to  a  man  by  the  first  voice 
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that  warned  them  that  they  could  odIj  eave  tbRmsolves  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  women  and  children.  God  Torbid  that  we 
should  glory  in  our  country's  wealth,  her  renown,  Or  her  mil- 
itary successes,  merely  as  sacb ;  God  forbid  that  we  should 
glory  in  anght  of  hers,  wtvo  in  that  English  spirit  of  Duty 
and  of  Sacrifiut^  on  which  are  stamped  so  unmistakably  the 
lineaments  of  the  Kedeemer's  croe«.  It  was  this  which  con- 
stituted the  real  force  of  that  sublime  battle-ory  which  pre- 
ceded one  of  the  most  terrific  lessons  ever  given  to  the  world 
by  the  lips  of  lier  artillery,  and  told  men  wherein  lay  the. . 
might  and  the  majesty  of  a  country  which  expects  of  her 
chosen  bods,  in  the  hour  of  death  and  danger,  not  that  every 
man  shall  save  his  own  life,  —  nor  that  every  man  shall  seek 
his  own  glory,  —  but  that  *  every  man  shall  do  his  owd  duty.' " 

That  is  Dearly  what  I  said,  and  I  never  said  anything 
more  from  my  hearL  I  do  love  and  honor  my  dear  old  coun- 
try with  all  my  heart  and  soul ;  her  sons  cannot  sing,  paint, 
nor  carve,  but  they  can  die  at  their  posts  silently,  without 
thinking  that  "  forty  centuries  are  looking  down  upon  them  " 
from  the  Pyramids. 

The  women  of  the  Birkenhead  had  not  the  option  of  sacri- 
fice for  the  men.  They  did  not  know  beforehand  the  cost  at 
which  they  must  be  saved.  Besides,  if  the  men  conld  have 
so  calculated,  they  would  not  have  been  worth  the  s«7iog.  It 
is  their  self-devotion  which  makes  m  feel  bow  much  worth 
they  were ;  and  therefore  it  is  like  the  old  ordeal :  if  they 
sank  they  deserved  saving,  and  if  they  escaped  they  oi^ht  to 
have  been  drowned. 

XLin. 

I  am  also  reading  Guizot'e  "  Mutations  et  Etudes  Mo- 
rales," in  which  there  are  some  valuable  thoughts,  at  least  in 
that  on  Immorlaliti, — which  is  the  one  I  have  read.  It  eiu- 
gularly  coincides  with  the  views  I  gave  last  Sunday,  but  was 
read  since.    He  shows  that  the  belief  in  a  future  life  is  not 
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the  result  of  inductive  and  inferential  reasonings,  —  such  as 
the  incomplete  justice  here,  or  the  disaatisfaction  with  all 
earthly  good,  —  but  that  radier,  these  result  from  the  instinO' 
Utc  belief  in  immorti^ity.  Savages  and  children  never  douU 
it;  and  the  nearer  you  approach  the  instinctive  state,  the 
mme  indubitable  it  is.  It  is  only  when  refinement,  civiliza- 
tion, and  scienoB  come  that  it  grows  dim.  The  attempt  to 
rest  oar  inlnitions  on  a  scientific  basis,  inevitable  as  the  at- 
tempt is,  brings  with  it  donbt,  — and  yon  get  back  faith  again 
when  you  quit  logic  and  sdence,  and  suffer  the  soul  to  take, 
counsel  with  itself,  or,  in  Scripture  language, "  when  you  be- 
come  again  a  little  child."  Do  read  Wordsworth's  glorious 
ode  in~  connection  with  this  thought,  which,  indeed,  is  tie 
thought  of  Q»e  whole  ode. 

XLrv. 

They  tell  me  that  it  is  imposuhle  for  one  in  the  vortex  of 
Loudon  gayety  to  stop ;  that  at  last  a  sin^e  evening  at  home 
is  intolerably  ennw/eiix.  I  partly  believe  it,  and  can  only  say 
that  if  it  be  so,  it  kilk  body  and  soul,  and  the  severe  restric- 
tions which  seemed  to  me  to  be  excesuve,  of  persons  whom 
I  reckoned  righteous  over-much,  have  more  sense  and  reason 
in  them  than  I  supposed.  And  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  case  with  the  fine  ladies,  and,  to  use  the  cant  phrase,  the 
smart  people  of  Antioch,  Corinth,  Ac,  &c  I  suppose  tlie 
Apostle  had  been  contemplating  the  exhausted  conntenances 
and  languid  listlessness  of  the  fashionables  of  the  metropt^s, 
when  he  said  so  vehemently, "  She  which  liveth  in  pleasora  is 
dead  while  she  livetb."  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  success  of 
Tractarianism  among  the  Belgrayjans.  Chanted  services  and 
innocent  gentlemen  with  lilies  of  the  valley  in  their  dresses, 
must  aflbi'd  something  of  the  same  cooling  and  sedative  effect 
which  I  have  felt  in  the  burning  south  of  France,  in  going 
from  a  garden,  on  the  walk  of  which  ii.flumerablo  lizards 
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buk«d,  and  the  bui'b  mys  beat  down  intolemblj,  at  once  into 
die  coolnese  of  an  artificial  cave. 

I  am  not  calm,  yet  I  do  tiy  earnefltl;,  and  t^inst  man/ 
hindntncea,  within  and  withoat,  to  rule  my  life  by  Law,  and 
to  win  lliat  composure  without  which  nothing  can  be  done ; 
bnt  mnch  ia  agiunat  me,  and  axj  very  duties  binder  me.  Hote 
am  I,  on  Monday  monang,  as  languid  and  wretched  as  a  Lon* 
don  lady  who  baa  oome  down  from  her  room  at  11  a.  M^  pale 
and  wan  after  an  evening  of  di&iipation ;  but  my  languor  and 
the  oTer-Btrong  state  of  brain  which  will  make  the  next  two 
days  mere  endurance  of  life,  come  not  from  pleasure,  but 
from  public  speaking.  I  can  only  get  rid  of  my  exhaustion 
by  getting  rid  of  my  duty.  To-day  it  is  rather  WM-se  (ban 
usual,  because  I  was  obliged  to  give  an  hour  last  night,  and 
on  every  Sunday'until  confirmation,  to  prepare  some  young 
men  who  cannot  come  on  any  otber  evening.     A&er  that  I 

drank  tea  with  the  V s,  and  found  them  all  suffering 

more  or  less  from  tbe  effects  of  this  sand-impregnated  wind. 
I  was  too  tired  to  talk.  I  am  gmng  to  lake  a  B4^laty  walk 
on  the  Downs,  untemptiog  as  tbe  day  and  atoao^bere  are,  to 
try  to  invigoralA  after  yesterday,  and  to  get  up  resolntion 
br  a  speech  at  a  meeting  this  evening,  in  which  I  take  the 

XLV. 

Prefatory  Obiervationt  to  Moru.  Zahdi  LtcttMn  on  PoUA 
Mhtmoniet. 

Memory  depends  on  two  circumstances, — attention  and 
the  laws  of  associBtion. 

L  Attention. 

Djubtless  we  are  bom  witb  different  natural  capacities  of 
memory.  I  leave  this  to  tbe  physiologist  to  explain,  to  show 
why,  n'itb  an  equal  volume  of  brain,  one  man  may  have  judg- 
ment, and  another  memory  ;  why,  in  certain  states  of  health. 
we  can  remember  better  than  in  others. 
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It  ia  unquestionable,  howerer,  that  memory  can  be  im- 
proved ;  and  it  will  generally,  I  believe,  be  founil  that  thii 
improvement  aiisea  from  increased  power  of  fixing  the  atten- 
tku.  No  one  can  hope  to  remember  who  haa  not  acquired 
the  power  of  concentiatiDg  his  attention. 

A  proof  that  this  it  one  of  the  condi^ona  of  recollectin<;, 
we  have  in  the  fact  that  we  recollect  drcumBtances  witnessed 
and  things  leamt  in  childhood,  whoreas  we  forget  the  events 
of  fealerday  ;  and  thSa  because  when  we  come  into  the  world 
all  is  new,  Blartliog,  and  arrests  the  attention.  In  later  life 
we  see  as  if  we  saw  not,  and  hear  aa  if  we  heard  not.  All 
b  dulled;  we  are  familiar  with  all,  and  our  attention  ia  lan- 
guid and  flags. 

Anotlier  proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  people  remember  chieflj 
those  points  in  which  their  profession  or  circumstances  most 
tnt«rest  them.  For  instancOr  one  of  the  witnesses  in  the  case 
of  Bush,  the  murderer,  deposed  that  the  murderer  wore  a 
mask,  or  vizor,  made  of  linen  or  some  s«^  materiaL  On  be- 
mg  croes-ezamined  and  asked  how  she  could  swear  that  it 
was  not  of  paper,  as  the  event  occurred  in  a  darkened  house, 
shS  replied  that  she  had  observed  of  the  mask  that  it  did  not 
rustle.  There  spoke  the  waman't  memory  dependent  on  fem^ 
inine  observation.  No  man  would  have  romurked  the  mate- 
rial of  the  mask.    It  was  the  woman's  province. 

Another  illustration  occurs  in  the  history  of  Jedediah 
Buxton,  the  ploughman,  of  wonderful  arithmetical  capacities. 
Ton  might  have  given  him  the  size  of  the  circumference  of  a 
wheel,  and  he  would  have  told  j'ou  on  the  spot  how  many  cir- 
cumvolutions it  would  make  in  going  round  the  globe.  This 
was  his  only  forte.  In  almost  all  other  points  he  was  deScient. 
As  usual  in  England,  t^ey  lionized  Ibe  wonderful  ploughman. 
Among  other  places,  they  took  him  to  the  Opera.  Upon  in- 
quiring what  lie  thought  of  the  celebrated  dancer,  he  replied, 
"Wonderful!  she  danced.  .  .  steps  in  so  many  minutes!" 
That  was  all  Oiitt  he  had  attended  to;  that  was  all  Mwtbe 
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remembonsd.  The  gmcerulncBS,  the  attitudes,  the  science, 
were  all  thrown  away  on  him,  and  would  be  soon  forgotten. 
Only  iu  his  OWD  particular  department  of  nnmbera,  where  bia 
altenlion  was  stimulated  I^  habit,  did  he  see  or  remembw 
an}  thing. 

n.  Memory,  again,  depends  apon  the  laws  of  assodatioo. 
What  we  mean  by  association  is  easily  explained.  When  two 
things  hare  been  mmariied  together,  in  connection,  it  is  a  law 
•  of  the  mind  that  the  preaeotation  of  the  one  at  any  future  lima 
will  suggest  the  other.  Thus,  if  an  accident  has  occured  at  a 
certain  turning  of  a  road  to  me,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  pass 
that  spot  without  the  spontaneouj  reappearance  in  my  memo- 
ry of  tbe  accident ;  or,  if  mj  friend  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  a  particulsr  cane,  the  sight  of  the  cane  .will  conjure  up 
a  vivid  recollection  of  my  friend. 

A  great  anatomist  of  the  mind  *  has  told  ua  that  the  con 
ditions  of  mental  asaouation  are  principally  three :  — 

1.  That  of  analogy. 

2.  That  of  contrast. 

S.  That  of  juxtaposition. 

Juxtaposition,  or  contiguity.  Ae,  for  inBtancet  if  yoo  won 
in  the  habit,  for  six  weeks  consecntirely,  of  seeing  two  men 
walk  arm  in  arm,  the  sight  of  (he  one  would  force  you  U> 
think  inslantaneousiy  o^  the  other. 

And  this  is  the  kind  of  association  on  which  verbal  memo- 
ry depends.  Words  that  have  been  in  connection  suggest 
eacli  other.  One  sentence  t»ings  up  the  sentence  that  has 
been  read  before  in  contigui^  with  it.'  It  it  not  tbe  highest 
memory,  but  a  very  useful  one. 

CbntraM,  —  as  when  Mnalbiesa  suggeeta  the  thougfat  of 
greatness,  or  a  mean  action  compels  you  to  the  thoaght  of 
nobleness. 

The  highest  of  all  is  that  memory  which  suggests  by 
analogt/.     It  is  this   habit  whifh  furnishes   the  orator  with 
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illuBtrationt  and  paralleli.  It  is  this  which  essen^lly  dttr 
acterizeB  the  inventor  And  creator ;  as  when  the  bole  of  m 
spreading  oak  suggested  itself  to  Smeatoo,  the  architect  of 
the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  when  he  desired  to  build  an  edi 
fice  which  should  hrave  the  Btorra.  And  it  ia  this  which 
makes  the  great  historian.  Let  me  illuatrate  it  from  the  life 
of  Dr.  Arnold.  When  Dr.  Hampden  was,  as  it  seemed  to 
bim,  persecuted  fortus  opiaions,  the  seal  with  whiclt  he  es 
poQsed  his  cause  was  not  merely  the  result  of  affection  for  hia 
friend,  or  love  of  his  views.  To  Arnold  it  recalled  the  in- 
numerable  parallels  of  the  paaL  He  saw  in  Hampden's 
judges  a  resun«ction  of  the  spirit  which  had  presided  in  maof 
a  oonadl  like  that  of  Constance.  All  the  past  persecutioa 
of  opinion  rose  like  a  phantom  before  his  mind's  eye.  Thus 
does  the  historian  write  the  present  and  the  past,  by  the  aoal- 
ogy  of  principles ;  yet  between  the  name  of  Haas  and  Hamp- 
den bow  little  resemblance !  Between  the  opinions  of  the  two 
men  how  wide  a  difference  I 

These  are  the  internal  laws  of  memory, — antTersal  laws ; 
the  laws  of  suggesdoD. 

Now,  M.  Zaba  has  invented  a  plan  by  which  he  proposes 
to  assist  memory  by  its  own  laws :  a  spedea  of  memoria 
ItcAnica,  or  ariifidal  memory. 

Its  principles,  as  fur  as  1  collected  from  a  hasty  sketch  he 
gave  me,  are  twofold :  — 

1.  It  relies  upon  the  additional  aid  famished  to  mental 
memory  by  the  eye.  The  importance  of  this  aid  all  know 
who  ha\'e  studied  -  history  with  or  wilhont  a  map.  In  the 
latter  case  memory  will  simply  depend  on  the  association  of 
juxtaposition.  Events  and  words  follow  one  another  in  a 
cortitin  order.  If  your  verbal  or  your  contiguous  memory  be 
tenaciouii,  you-  may  retain  the  circumstances;  but  if  not,  all 
you  nxollect  will  be  confused.  But  if  you  call  in  the  aid  of 
eyesight,  Ioculi2iii<;  this  battle  [here,  and  tracing  that  invasion 
from  town  to  town,  you  have  got  a  local  habitation  as  well  aa 
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K  name  for  your  facts, — the  map  is  transferreil  to  the  inwanl 
eye. 

Or  yon  migbt  skim  over  tmobserrantlj  the  accooDt  of  th« 
localitj  of  the  birlh  of  the  first  Prince  of  Waled;  bntifj'on 
had  stood  in  the  chamber  in  Carnarvon  Castle  where  the 
event  took  place,  it  would  be  engraven  there  for  life ;  or,  if 
yoa  had  seen  the  axe  or  block  in  the  Tower  on  which  some 
historical  personage  suffered,  how  much  more  vivid  would 
your  recollection  of  bia  &te  beoome ! 

It  b  a  passage  oflen  quoted  irom  an  ancient  poet,  that 
objecrs  presented  to  the  eye  stimulale  the  atteatioa  and  the 
mind  far  more  keenly  than  those  which  are  merely  offered  to 
the  ear  or  the  inlellect 

U.  Zaba's  system  mspe  out,  as  yon  see,  all  the  pasi^  kical- 
izing  every  event;  and  so  you  have  in  its  proper  shelf,  or. 
pigeon-hole,  all  that  you  would  remember. 

The  next  principle  which  he  has  anmmoned  to  his  aid  is 
that  of  method. 

Now,  without  method  memory  is  useless.  Detached  facts 
are  practically  valneleas.  All  public  speakers  know  the 
value  of  method.  Persons  not  accustomed  to  it  imagine  that 
a  speech  is  learnt  by  heart.  Knowing  a  litllc  about  the  mat- 
ter, I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  any  one  attempted  that  plan, 
«ither  he  must  have  a  marvelloas  memory,  or  else  he  would 
break  down  three  times  out  of  five.  It  simply  depends  upon 
correct  arrangemeoL  The  words  and  sentences  are  left  to 
the  moment ;  the  thoughts  methodized  beforehand ;  and  the 
words,  if  rightly  arranged,  will  place  themaelvea. 

But  upon  the  truthfulness  of  the  arrangement  all  depends. 
Sometimes  a  man  will  find  that  hfs  divisions  have  beer.  arU- 
ficial,  and  not  natural.  A  thought  ia  put  down  under  a  cer> 
tnin  head,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  had  not  been  in  an 
earlier  division.  It  belongs  lo  bolh,  —  a  sure  proof  that  the 
division  has  been  false  and  confusciL  Then,  in  speaking, 
perhaps  it  suggests  itself  under  the  {11*51  head ;  and  when  he 
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comes  to  the  one  nhere  it  was  to  have  been,  there  U  a  gapt 
aad  ho  stumbles  nod  blunders. 

Artificial  arraQgement  must  rest  on  a  real  and  natural 
basis,  or  else  it  will  be  on\j  partially  useful.  Dr.  Whewell, 
in  his  pamphlet,  —  which  formB  one  of  a  series  delivered  at 
the  suggestion  of  Prince  Albert,  on  the  different  departments 
of  the  Great  Exhibition,  —  sbows  in  a  very  intereediig  way 
how  real  and  natural  the  arrangement  of  the  Sxhibition  was ; 
how  perfectly  successful  in  consequence;  and  bow  they 
gradually  &1I  mto  the  natural  arrangement,  alter  fotmer  Ex- 
hibitions had  gradually  corrected  the  mistakes  o(  a  mora 
arbitrary  and  ardficiul  division. 

Now,  the  pructicability  and  value  of  M.  Zaba's  scheme 
'  will  mainly  depend  upon  the  question  whether  his  method  is 
simply  artificial,  or  whether  the  arbitrary  division  rests  upon 
a  natural  reason.  For  instance,  each  year  is  divided  into 
nine  compartments,  —  one  representing  a  sovereign;  a  sec- 
ond, resolution ;  a  third,  invention  ;  and  so  on.  I  invito  him 
to  ezpimn  this.  Nine  is  an  artifidal  number.  Do  nine  par- 
ticulars exhaust  the  chief  subjects  that  are  memondtle  F  Do 
they  interfere  with  each  other  ?  &o.,  &x. 

One  thing  more.  I  trust  he  wiU  recollect  the  difference 
between  the  English  and  the  Polish  intellect.  Our  national 
character  excels  in  perseverance;  theirs  in  talenL  They 
can  learn  many  languages  with  facility.  A  friend  — ■  I  may 
call  him  such — of  my  own,  a  Pole,  bad  extraordinary  facul- 
ties of  this  kind.  He  told  me  all  bis  oountiymen  shared  it. 
The  name  of  Coont  Streleczki  is  known  to  some  of  yuo.  Hia 
tiilent  is  multifarious,  univoreal.  From  the  colonial  capacitios 
of  Australia  to  the  diameter  of  an  extinct  crator  in  one  of  the 
Polynesian  islands,  from  the  details  of  an  Irish  poor-law  to 
the  chemical  composition  of  malachite,  he  is  at  home ;  in  all 
departments  of  literature  and  science.  M.  Zaba's  son  —  a 
must  intelligent  young  gentleman  —  has  exiiibitcd  wonderful 
knowledge.     But  I  ask  —  he  has  bad  experience —•  bow  fai 
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is  tiie  Bjgfem  applicable  to  onr  obtase  and  low  EngHali 
intellects?  How  long  will  an  Anglo-Saxon  bbj'  b«  occupied 
in  iiiatt«iii^  the  eystem? 

XLVI. 

I^Bt  night  I  began  Margaret  FuUer  OsBoIi.  The  reviens 
had  prejudiced  me  against  h«r  by  most  anfair  eKtncIs,  which 
give  no  idea  whatever  of  her  cbancter  as  a  whole;  and  it  is 
only  one  more  out  of  many  tessoos  to  judge  for  one's  self, 
and  not  to  accept  the  offices  of  a  taster.  I  got  tbroogh  the 
first  volume  almost  befi»e  I  went  to  bed.  I  was  mnoh 
pleased ;  an  exceedingly  ridi  nature,  —  growing  weeds  luxo- 
riantly,  but  fewer  than  might  have  been  expected.  At  tbe 
oomDaenceoient  are  some  remarkably  well-pot  observations 
respecting  the  hackneyed  subject  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
bat  I  agree  with  one  of  the  editors  in  what  he  says  about 
being  "aimoit"  Christian.  For  self-development  is  not  the 
aim  of  Christianity,  much  higher  though  it  be  than  ordinary 
.  pagani&m,  and  better  loo  than  erangelicalism,  whidi  does  not 
mean  quite  Bo  much  by  its  watchword,  "  Save  your  own 

BOTll," 

Old  friends  are  quite  as  easy  to  put  off  as  old  gloves,  but 
not  quite  so  easy  to  draw  on  kgain, — they  have  been  damped, 
dried,  and  cannot  open  themselves  as  largely  aa  before. 
How  few  can,  like  Margaret  Oeaoli,  keep  the  threads  of  many 
acquaintances  and  friendships  in  the  hand,  without  breaking 
any,  or  entangling  any  ?  I  have  begun  the  third  volume,  -  • 
her  "  Residence  in  Europe " :  in  the  first  pages  are  some 
beautiful  passives ;  but  her  "  Residence  in  Paris  "  rather 
startles  and  revolts  me.  He  words  "  noble,'  "good,"  &&, 
&e.,  which  she  bestows  upon  that  profligate  and  licentions 
Gcoi^e  Sand,  are  profanation.  What  are  they  worth  if  they 
arc  given  indiscriminately  ?  Paris  aeems  towarp  and  injure 
every  spirit  tliat  coniea  ^^ithiJl  its  unnatural  atmosphere.  It 
is  the  uafliral  birthplace  ol'  Fhiedrai  and  Fa^phaes,  and  all 
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tlutt  is  reSnedly  brutal.  My  beau-ideal  of  a  Devil,  or  lathet 
imp  Dature,  is  a  Faiisian  womaa,  thoroughly'  refined  nod 
thoroughlj  corrupted.  And  I  knew  one  or  two  who  wen 
admirable  approximatious. 

XLVn. 

I  have  nearly  read  through  Latham  on  the  "  English  Lan- 
guage," a  tough  book ;  and  also  his  "  English  Grammar."  I 
have  begun  them  again,  in  the  way  of  slow  and  patient  study. 
Once  niaat«r  of  the  subject,  I  sliall  be  able  to  teach  it.  The 
great  mbiake  in  leaching  is  (o  suppose  that,  in  order  to  teach 
elements,  only  rudimentary  knowledge  is  required.  I  believe 
the  foundalioas  must  have  been  apprvfotuUi ;  not  that  such 
teaching  need  be  deep,  but  it  must  rest  on  deptiis.  Besnlts 
are  for  production,  and  th&  public ;  but  it  may  cost  years  to 
get  the  freedom  of  stroke  wluch  passes  for  an  off-haod  inspire 
tion  of  the  moment ;  and  long  familiarity  with  a  sul^ect  ie  tlto 
only  condition  on  wliicb  fadlity  of  expression,  abnndaooe  of 
illustration,  and  power  of  connecting  the  smallest  parts  with 
prindplea  and  with  the  whole,  can  be  obtained. 

I  have  resolved  to  master  Latham,  Physical  Gieography, 
and  Wallenstein,  before  I  leave  for  Ireland ;  also  to  get 
through  the  visiting  of  my  congregation.  It  is  always  a  good 
plan  to  fix  definite  periods  for  completing  work,  else  it  drags 
on  uiAMmplelod  for  months,  perhaps  forever.  This,  with  my 
other  work,  will  be  all  that  I  can  manage,  for  I  am  no  longer 
able  to  read  hard.  I  sat  ap  late  two  nights  ago,  and  am  suf- 
ficing irom  it  stilL 

How  admirable  those  extracts  are  which  yon  quote  &om 
Margaret  F.  Osrali's  "  life  "  1  I  agree  with  what  she  says 
about  diffoseness  in  giving  out  an  idea.  I  am  sore  the  op- 
pOMte  has  been  my  fault,  and  caused  mnch  to  fall  .to  the 
ground  inoperalively.  I  am  trying  to  get  over  it,  and  will 
yet  more. 
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It  is  now  nearly  nudnigl It, — the  ooty  enjojable  lime  for 
wiitiDg,  thought,  or  contemplation  during  this  inteiise  heat. 
.B;  the  eide  of  a  wall  with  a  southern  aspect  the  beat  ia  of 
tropical  sultriness,  the  sunbeams  striking  off  almost  us  in  the 
focus  of  II  convex  glass,  and  you  look  along  the  stones  ex> 
pecttng  to  see  the  lizards  basking  ia  numbers  as  in  Lbe  Soutt* 
of  Europe.  Several  pereons,  I  am  told,  have  fallen  dead  it 
the  open  fluid ;  yet,  severe  as  it  is  here,  they  say  it  is  muct 
worse  inland,  for  during  some  hours  of  the  day  we  have  a 
refreshing  sea-breeze.  Indeed,  I  am  speaking  more  of  others' 
feelings  than  mj  own,  for  h>  me  ihe  intenseet  beat  is  always 
delightfuL  At  thb  moment  sheet-lightnings  are,  from  time 
to  time,  transforming  a  very  dark  sky  into  a  hiilliant  sheet  of 
fire. 

What  you  remark  about  Margaret  Ossoli'a  "  Life  "  b  quite 
true.  I  think  tiiere  is  an  apparent  decline  in  power  and  in- 
tellect during  her  slay  ia  Italy  ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, in  the  first  place,  that  the  painful  and  Btirring  eceues 
of  war  and  revolution  in  which  she  was  called  to  act,  called 
out  the  woman's  heart  more  than  the  brain,  and  the  sad  real- 
ities of  the  hospital  dulled  all  inclination  to  soar  into  realms 
of  speculatiou,  philosophy,  and  past  history.  What  was  the 
question  of  "  woman's  future  position "  side  by  side  with 
splints  and  bandages,  and  all  things  apparently  going  back- 
wards ?  Then,  in  the  second  place,  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  whole  of  her  papers  concerning  Italy  were  lost  in  the 
shipwreck,  and  in  them  alone  could  we  expect  her  intel- 
lecttuil  powers  to  have  found  a  field.  It  is  a  life  suggestive 
of  much,  and  that  not  all  pleasing.  There  is  much  out  of 
joint  ill  the  body  social  and  politic;  say  rather  in  our  own 
hearts. 

I  have  recciied  a  letter  from  an  intelligent  lady,  which,  I 
cunfess,  pained  me.     In  reply,  I  told  her  there  was  one  thing 
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of  which  she  could  not  deprive  me,  —  the  certainly  of  hnviog 
done  her  much  good;  that,  having  listened  for  years  with 
reliance  and  trust,  the  truths  of  feeling  and  life  which  I  have 
taught  must  have  mixed  with  her  life,  —  cannot  be  separated 
from  her  being;,  —  must  grow  and  produce  a  harvest  which  I 
shall  claim  hereafter  as  my  harvest,  and  of  which  no  pcwer 
in  the  universe  can  rob  me.  I  briefly  explained  her  miscon- 
ception of  my  views,  telling  her  that  the  diflerence  betwccu 
them  and  tho^e  of  the  party  whose  views  she  expounds  does 
not  lie  in  the  question  of  the  Atonement,  —  we  agree  in  this, 
—  but  in  the  question  tnkut  in  that  atonement  was  the  el& 
ment  that  satisfied  God?  They  say  pain.  I  say,  because  I 
think  the  Scriptures  say  so,  the  surrender  of  self'will,  as  is 
clearly  and  distioctly  asserted  in  John  z.  17 :  and  also  in  He- 
brews X.  5,  6,  7,  10,  where  the  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  sacrifices  of  blood  and  suffering,  which  were  mere  bulch- 
ery,  and  the  Sacrifice  which  atones,  in  this  special  fioiut,  that 
one  is  moral,  an  act  of  "  will,"  —  the  other  un-moral,  merely 
physical,  and  therefore  worthless.  Indeed,  this  is  the  whole 
argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  a  glorious  one 
il  is.  But  I  strongly  recommended  her  to  persevere  in  her 
resolve  to  quit  Trinity,  since  it  is  not  views  which  mould  chai> 
act«r,  but  a  spirit ;  since  our  myslerious  being  is  only  capable 
of  being  stirred  by  the  higher  springs  of  action,  trust,  re- 
liance,, reverence,  love  ;  and  when  trust  is  gone,  neither  wi&< 
dom  nor  truth  from  the  lips  of  a  teacher  can  avail  anything. 

However,  as  a  specimen  of  a  Class,  the  circumstance  pained 
me.  How  long  will  the  rest  remain  ?  Only  until  they  cleaP" 
ly  comprehend  what  I  surely  try  to  make  plain  as  my  mean- 
ing; then  I  shuU  be  alone,  as  I  ex|)ected  years  ago.  Still, 
this  desertion  one  by  one  is  painful. 

Truths  M-oulil  fou  lenoh,  or  »its  s  sinking  latid? 
All  feiir,  none  Hid  you,  nnil  faw  nnderaland. 

VfeVi,  all  the  dearer  will  be  the  tiuc  and  few  who  remaiik 
So  it  was  with  Uim. 
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Tbe  fHeuds  thoD  but,  ud  tbeir  adoptloa  trltd, 
Grapplo  Ibem  to  thj  heart  with  hooki  of  itnL 

Who,  profouDd  Sbaketpeore  1 

XLIX. 

Mt  Dbae  ^^ :  —  EeceiTe  all  grateful  thanks  for  yonr 
nice  list,  Dearly  all  of  which  I  have  already  selected  for  my 
teolher,  and  sent  by  this  day's  post.  I  feel  bouod  im  honor 
to  make  tbe  amend*  honorable  for  roy  hasty  acceptance  of  the 
verdict  of  reviews  on  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  and  acknowl- 
edge tiial  she  was  a  noble  creature,  and  that  1  have  read  her 
life  with  increasing  depth  of  interest,  with  respect,  admiration, 
and, —  no!  not  with  tears,  but — a  certain  moisture  on  th« 
eyelids,  the  result  of  reading  by  a  had  light,  or  too  long,  or 
too  late,  —  DOthiDg  else  I  I  honor  her  because  she  was  not  a 
mat),  and  could  not  have  been  if  she  had  tried ;  nor  a  blue, 
but  a  woman,  whose  brain  was  all  heart,  and  who  fulfilled 
her  mission  of  the  fricmd,  and  her  more  sacred  mission  of  the 
comfoTUr,  right  nobly.  There;  —  I  was  wrong,  and  you  can 
make  as  ungenerous  a  use'  of  the  adcnowledgment  as  yon 
can,  —  that  is,  as  you  have  it  in  yon  to  make ;  which  is  a 
moi-al  inability.  But  it  (wly  corroborates  my  convictions  on 
the  general  subject.  Margaret  never  looked  at  one  single 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  from  which  a  man  would  have 
contemplated  it,  and  her  higb-souqding  abstractions  only 
veiled  her  intense  belief  in  and  love  of  living  personalities. 
She  was  a  splendid  proof  of  "  how  divine  a  thing  a  woman 
may  be  made." 


The  poor  ignorant  Roman  Catholics,  are  they  to  be  taught 
llieir  duty  by  leaving  ihem  to  the  priests,  or  by  living  among 
tlicm  and  showing  them  who  are  their  true  friends  ?  There 
IS  a  fearful  debt  due  to  Ireland,  which  has  been  accumalatr 
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ing  for  centuries,  through  abseateeiam  and  landlords,  whoM 
interests  have  been  iu  EuglauU,  and  not  in  Ireland.  By 
the  unalterable  law  of  retribution  it  has  all  come  on  this 
generatJon  ;  and  the  way  to  perpetuate  it  with  ever-accumu- 
latiug  interest  od  the  next  generation  is  to  pureuo  the  same 
old  false  vicious  system  which  has  made  Ireland  what  she  is. 
Aa  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Emandpstion  Bill,  nothing  hu 
altered  my  opinion.  The  old  system  was  monstrous,  and 
the  Act  was  only  oue  of  justice.  Roman  Catholics  in  France 
are  more  attached  to  their  counlry  than  to  the  Papacy,  and 
BO  they  are  in  Germany.  But  the  mad  Orauge  system, 
which  would  wean  the  affections  of  a  per8ecut«d  and  un- 
privileged Roman  Catholic  from  hid  country  and  fix  them 
on  Rome,  —  banish  them  from  Maynooth  to  be  educated 
at  St  Omer  or  other  foreign  seminaries,  —  forces  him  to  be 
an  Ultramontane.  I  earnestly  trust  England  will  never 
pause,  much  less  retn^rade,  in  the  path  of  ^mess  and 
justice  on  which  she  has  entered.  No  doubt  many  imme- 
diate consequences  will  seem  bad,  but  trust  to  principle  and 
time.  Stockport  riola,  ferodous  altar-pieces, — what  do  they 
come  from  but  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bills  and  proclamations 
against  Roman  Catholic  worship?  No;  the  old  "root-and- 
branch"  system  of  extermination  must  either  be  done  thor- 
oughly, or  else  you  must  not  exasperate  a  foe  whom  you 
have  not  crippled.  Extermination  is  possible.  It  succeeded 
in  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  But,  then,  it 
must  be  thorough,  with  fire  and  sword,  and  banishment.  If 
nol,  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  conces^ou  of  full  political 
privileges.  Make  them  Britons  before  you  attemp.  to  mak« 
them  Protestants  i  once  Britons,  half  the  venom  of  their 
Romanism  wilt  be  extracted.  And  then  secular  education 
is  your  sure  ally  to  do  the  rest, — sure  and  sate,  because  it 
does  not  attack  tlieir  religion  directly,  and  you  will  have 
the  people  on  your  side  against  the  piiests  as  in  the  Thurley 
affair. 
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What  ap[>al3  m«  is  to  see  the  way  id  which  people,  ODoe 
liberal,  are  now  recoiliog  from  their  own  principles,  terrified 
bj  the  stale  of  the  Continent,  and  saying  we  iBUst  stem  the 
tide  of  democracy,  and  therefore  support  the  Conservatives. 
Why,  what  ha:j  ever  made  democracy  dangerous  but  Con- 
servatism ?  French  revolutions,  —  socialism,  —  why,  people 
really  seem  to  forget  that  these  things  came  out  of  Toryism, 
which  forced  the  people  into  madness.  What  makes  rivers 
and  canals  overflow  ?  —  Deep  channels  cut  ever  deeper,  or 
dams  put  across  by  wise  people  to  slop  them  7 

LI. 

It  is  only  one  hour  or  two  since  I  left  L^wes,  the  work  of 
the  Assize  being  over,  and  lo  me  it  was  rather  a  wearisome 
work.  Yet  I  do  not  regret  having  had  Ibis  office  tiiis  year, 
for  it  has  given  me  an  insight  into  criminal  court  practice, 
which  I  never  should  have  bad  but  for  this  occasion,  for 
nodiing  else  would  have  compelled  me  to  sit  twice  for  four 
or  five  days  together  through  every  case.  The  general  re- 
sult of  my  experience  is,  that  although  Burke  says,  "  the 
whole  end  and  aim  of  legislation  is  to  get  twelve  men  into 
a  jury-box,"  yet  the  jury  system,  beautiful  as  it  is  in  theory, 
is  in  itself  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  depends  upon  two 
tilings,  —  first,  the  natitmal  character;  secondly,  the  judge; 
and  on  this  last  almost  entirely.  The  chief  justice,  Sir  John 
Jervis,  was  the  criminal  judge  this  time,  and  his  charges 
to  the  jury  surpassed  in  brilliance,  clearness,  interest,  and 
cundseness  anything  I  ever  could  have  conceived.  The 
dullest  cases  became  interesting  directly  he  began  to  speak, 
—  the  most  intricate  and  bewildered  clear.  I  do  not  think 
above  one  verdict  was  questionable  in  the  whole  thirty-six 
Cixsci  which  he  tried.  One  was  a  very  curious  one,  in  which 
a  young  man  of  large  |>iopcrly  had  been  fleeced  by  a  gang 
of  blacklegs  on  the  turf,  and  at  cards.     Kolhing  could  ex- 
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oeed  the  masterly  way  in  which  Sir  John  Jervis  untwined 
the  web  of  sopbietriee  with  which  a  verj  clever  counsel  had 
bewildered  the  jary.  A  private  DOte^>ook,  with  initials  for 
nftmes,  and  compUcated  gambling  acconnts,  was  found  on 
one  of  the  prisoners.  Mo  one  seenied  to  be  able  to  make 
head  or  tail  of  it  The  chief  ju^ce  looked  it  over  and 
most  ingeniously  explained  it  all  to  the  jury.  Then  there 
was  a  pack  of  cards  which  had  been  pronoonced  by  the 
I^ndon  detectives  to  be  a  perfecily  fair  pack.  They  were 
examined  in  court;  every  one  thought  them  to  be  bo,  and 
DO  stress  was  laid  upon  the  circumstance.  However,  they 
were  handed  to  the  chief  justice.  I  saw  his  keen  eye 
glance  very  inquiringly  over  them  while  the  evidence  was 
going  on.  Howwer  he  smd  nothing,  and 'quietly  put  them 
aside.  When  the  trial  was  over  and  the  charge  began,  be 
went  over  all  tlie  circumstances,  till  he  got  to  the  objects 
found  upon  the  prisoners.  "  Gtentlemen,"  said  be,  ''I  will 
eugage  to  tell  you,  withont  looking  at  the  faces,  the  name 
of  every  card  upon  ihis  pack."  A  strong  exclamation  of 
Burpiise  went  through  the  court.  The  prisoners  looked 
aghast.  He  then  pointed  out  that  on  the  backs,  which  were 
figured  with  wreaths  and  flowers  in  dotted  lines  all  over, 
there  was  a  small  dower  in  the  ngUt>band  cornet  of  each 
like  this:—  .-■? 

The  number  of  dots  in  this  flower  was  the  same  on  all 
the  kings,  and  so  on,  in  every  card  through  the  pack.  A 
knave  would  be  perhaps  marked  thus :  — ... ».  An  ace  thus ; 
—  *.'  And  so  on;  the  difference  being  so  slight,  and  the 
flowers  on  the  hack  bo  many,  tliat  even  if  you  bad  been  told 
iIjo  'general  pHnciple,  it  would  have  taken  a  considerable 
time  to  And  out  which  was  the  particular  flower  which  dif* 
fered.  He  told  me  aflerwards  that  he  recollected  a  similar 
expedient  in  I-ord  De  Eos's  case,  and  therefore  set  to  work 
to  discover  the  tricli.  But  he  did  it  while  the  evidence 
was  going  oiij  which  he  himself  had  to.  take  down  in  writiag 
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Anotiier  thing  he  did  very  well.  A  man  was  robbed. 
Among  tbe  coins  he  had  was  a  sou,  a  Portsea  token,  and 
another  the  name  of  which  1  forget, — a  sort  of  halfpenny. 
A  raaa  was  taken  up  on  enspidon,  and  in  his  pocket,  with 
some  other  money,  were  three  such  coins.  The  prosecutor 
could  only  awear  th^t  he  had  had  three  such.  He  coidd  not 
identify,  Dor  could  he  swear  to  any  of  the  other  pieces.  The 
counsel  for  the  defence  proved  in  evidence  that  all  (lieio 
coins  are  extremely  common  in  Brighton,  where  the  rotn 
bery  took  place,  Mid  tbe  case  seemed  to  have  hrokeu  down, 
by  the  countenances  of  the  jury.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  the 
Chief  Justice,  ''  the  question  has  to  be  tried  by  the  doctrine 
of  chances.  Tbe  sou  is  common,  the  token  is  common,  and 
the  third  coin  too.  The  chances  are,  that  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand sous  are  in  the  pockets  of  dificrenl  people  in  Brighton-, 
that  five  hundred  tokens  are  so  too,  and  perhaps  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  other ;  but  the  chances  are  very  great  against 
two  men  in  Brighton  having  each  a  sou  and  a  token,  and 
'almost  infinite  against  two  men  having  eadi  in  his  pocket 
at  the  same  time  a  son,  a  token,  and  the  third  coin.  Yon 
must,  therefore,  add  this  to  the  rest  of  the  evidence,  not  as 
a  weak  link,  but  as  a  very  strong  one." 

My  sermon  was  from  John  vii.  17,  not  the  one  I  had  in- 
tended to  take,  as  I  meant  to  preach  from  John  xviii.  88,— 
''  What  is  truth  ?"  but  I  did  not  feel  up  to  iL  I  therefore 
took  the  old  one,  and  considerably  improved  as  a  cc»npoeition, 
leaving  tbe  main  features  unaltered,  and  it  forms  a  very 
good  sequence  to  the  sermon  at  the  first  aBsizes. 

LIT. 

Jair  so. 

This  week  has  been  spent  in  visiting  my  people,  all  ol 
whom  I  hope  to  see  before  I  leave  Brighton. 

Mr.  V ■  diued  with  me  yesterday,  and  the  day  before. 

I  was  in  very  good  spirits  :  I  walked  home  with  him  by  the 
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soft  ligtii  of  a  most  lovely  moon,  and  thought  I  hitd  never 
eeea  the  silver  flood  on  the  sea  more  tender  in  it«  luatro,— 
the  sooud  of  the  waves  was  more  plangent  than  uauaL 

Martineau'B  views  ahout  Inspiration  I  think,  on  the  wbole^ 
correct.  He  would  not,  I  presume,  deny  that  arlistic  power, 
&C.,  can  be  called  in  a  sense  inspiration ;  but  he  rigbUy 
draws  a  distinction  between  that  kind  of  power  and  Iho 
power  U>  which  we,  by  common  consent,  chiefly  consign  the 
word.  All  power  is  from  God.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, the  giiU  of  the  Spirit  take  in  beaUng,  &c.,  ae  in 
the  Old  Testament  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  are  said  to  ha 
taughi  by  God.  In  opposition  to  such  as  limit  to  spiritual 
truth  the  results  of  Divine  agency,  it  appears  to  be  important 
to  assert  the  great  truth,  "  Every  good  giit  and  every  per- 
fect giflt  is  from  above";  but,  then,  I  do  think  that  those 
who  have  most  volubly  reasserted  this  forgotten  truth  have 
been  in  danger  of  levelling  these  gills  of  the  intellect  with 
the  moral  giils  of  character.  Both  come  from  God,  and 
therefore  they  assume  that  both  are  equally  Divine,  which 
is  as  fallacious  as  to  say,  God  created  men  and  worms,  aud 
therefore  worms  are  equal  to  men.  To  assert  that  the 
sphere  of  the  Divinest  is  in  moral  gifts,  is  almost  identical 
with  Christianity ;  to  assert  that  the'  Divine  is  only  in  them, 
is  an  exaggeration  dangerous  and  false.  About  a  year  ago 
I  strongly  urged  this  distinction  on  a  man  of  some  alality 
who  published  a  little  brochure  on  the  Prophets, — a  work- 
ingmao,  —  and  made  him'insert  it  in  his  preface  til  correct 
the  tendency  of  his  book  in  the  otiier  direction.  Did  I  not 
g^ve  you  one  with  a  dedication  to  myself? 

One  of  Carlyle's  faults,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  this  very  ;«n 
dency  to  see  the  Divinie  everywhere,  and  tu  mabe  Uttle  dis- 
lincliun  between  the  amount  of  Divinity  which  is  contained 
in  different  forces,  proviUetl  only  tliat  they  he  Force.  Now 
the  propheiic  power,  in  which  I  tupposo  is  chiefly  exhibited 
that  which  we  moiin  by  mspiration,  depends  almost  entirely 
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on  moral  greatness.  The  prophet  discerned  large  principles, 
true  for  all  time,  —  principles  social,  political,  ei:cIeBiastical, 
and  principles  of  life,  —  chiefly  bj  lateness  of  heart  and 
sympatby  of  spirit  with  God's  spirit.  That  is  mj  conception 
of  iii:ipiratioD.  Much  thai  Theodore  Parker  eaya  is  very 
valualile,  though  J  am  of  opinion  that  Martineau  has,  with 
much  sagacity  and  subtlety,  corrected  in  that  review  certain 
tijLprcsaions  which  are  too  unguarded,  and  which,  unless 
modified,  are  untrue.  "  My  judgment  is  just  because  I  seek 
not  my  own  will,  but  the  Will  of  Him  that  sent  me  " ;  that 
is  the  very  c&non  of  inspiration.  Someiimes  I  feel  inclined 
to  write  H  treatise  on  the  subject ;  but  then  indolence,  hopo- 
lessness,  and  self-distnut  come  in  the  way  and  nip  the  le- 
Bolve  in  (he  bud,  or,  rather,  nip  it  before  it  sets  into  resolve. 

Lni. 

The  Apostles  lired  in  anticipation  of  an  immediate  end 
of  the  world,  no  doubt;  but  I  cannot  see  that  this,  on  the 
whole,  was  anything  but  good.  It  was  this  which  drew  the 
Christians  so  closely  together, — made  their  union  so  remark- 
able, and  startled  the  world,  to  which,  otherwise,  the  new 
religion  would  have  appeared  merely  a  Fliilosophy,  and  not 
a  Life.  Besidi;S,  are  we  sure  that  aught  less  strong  than  this 
hope  could  h&vB  detjicbcd  men  so  instantiy  and  eotiiely  from 
the  habits  of  lung  siu ;  or  that,  on  natural  principles  and 
without  a  miracle,  even  tbe  Apostles  could  have  been  in- 
duced to  ci'uwd  BO'  much  suporbumao  energy  into  so  small  a 
oumjwss  ? 

X  think  the  gri-at  inaiu  doctrine  of  Christ  is  that  Trutli  is 
l.iglii,  and  they  wlio  love  the  light  come  to  it ;  tliat  wisdom 
is  justified  by  Imr  liiililreii ;  that  the  Jews  did  not  bear  llim 
because  they  wer«  not  ills  sheep ;  and,  therefoi-e,  thut  the 
Gospel  was  truili  appealing  to  tbe  heart  much  more  tbaii 
demonstrable  to  the  senses.    Hence,  "If  they  beard  not 
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Hoses  and  the  Frophela,  neither  would  they  be  perstadvd" 
bj  the  most'mnrvellous  miracle. 

But  this  did  not  include  a  eec<Hidar7  kind  of  proof  Tor  a 
lower  kind  of  mind ;  see,  espedallj,  John  xir.  11,  where  the 
two  kinds  of  proob  are  given,  and  one  eubordinaied  to  the 
other.  It  is  quite  consistent  with  God's  wisdom  'o  rereiU 
Himself  U>  the  senses  as  well  ms  the  soul;  and  if  the  Gospel 
were  uttcrij  deficient  in  this  latter  kind  of  proof,  one  great 
evidence  that  it  is  from  God  pould  be  wanting, — an  evi- 
dence which  we  arc  juptified  in  expecting  froni  tho  anal  >giea 
of  nature.  God  has  written  His  glory,  for  instance,  in  the 
heart ;  at  tlie  same  time,  He  has  so  constructed  the  visible 
universe  that  "  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God."  And 
when  the  Eternal  Word  is  manifei^ted  iuto  the  world,  we 
natur.illy  expect  that  divine  power  i^hall  be  shown  as  well  as 
divine  beneficence.  Miracles,  therefore,  are  exactly  what  we 
should  expect,  and  I  acknowledge,  a  great  corroboration  and 
verification  of  His  claims  to  Sonship.  Besides,  they  startled 
and  aroused  many  to  His  claims  who  ottierwise  would  not 
have  attended  to  them.  Stil)  the  great  truth  remains  on- 
touched,  that  they,  appealing  only  to  the  natural  man,  cannot 
convey  the  spiritual  certainty  of  truth  which  the  spiritual 
roan  alone  apprehends.  However,  as  the  natural  and  spirJt- 
unl  in  us  are  both  from  God,  why  should  not  God  have 
spoken  both  to  the  natural  and  spiritual  part  of  us ;  and  why 
should  not  Christ  appeal  to  the  natural  works,  subordinate 
always  to  the  spiritual  self-evidence  of  Truth  itself  J" 

You  say,  "  St.  Paul  appeals  in  the  Romans  to  divine  sov- 
ereignty and  might,  and  does  tt  not  prove  that  Might  makes 
llight,  and  that  it  is  right  to  act  thus,'  and  thus  only,  because 
the  Supreme  Power  lias  willed  it?"  Not  at  all.  The  spirit 
of  the  sentence  seems  to  me  only  that  of  another  ex[ircssion 
of  his,  "  Let  God  be  true  and  every  man  a  liar,"  It  is  a 
reply  to  some  one  finding  fault  captiously  with  the  con^titu- 
-  tion  of  things,  and  asking  the  reason  why  higher  privileges, 
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&c,  are  not  given.  And  to  this  it  is  enough  to  say,  "  Ood 
bas  willed."  But  St.  Paul  takes  for  granted  all  tbrough  that 
the  will  is  a  holy  will.  Suppose  two  children  disputing  about 
a  fact  or  a  principle ;  one  argues  and  disputes,  the  other  cuts 
the  whole  matter  short  by  saying,  "I  know  it  is  go,  —  |>apti 
said  so."  Gould  we  justly  infer  that  that  child  considered  -its 
father's  word  to  be  the  origin  of  truth,  and  enough  to  establish 
it,  though  it  had  not  existed  before?  No  ;  but  it  only  takes 
for  granted,  from  its  father's  known  veracity,  that  the  ques- 
tionable matter  must  be  so  in  spite  of  all  appearances  against 
it.  Yet,  as  its  expression  is  loosely  worded,  in  reply  only  to 
a  particular  argument,  an  acut«  melaphyucian,  who  was 
determined  to  extract  metaphysics  out  of  a  child's  argu- 
ment, might  easily  make  such  a  view  appear  to  be  uncon- 
sdously  ihe  child's  view  of  truth.  Now  St.  Paul,  I  believe, 
wrote  in  the  same  way.  He  is  not  dealing  in  any  way  with 
the  metaphysical  question  of  the  foundation  of  Bight,  but 
only  witli  the  popular  Jewish  question,  "  What  right  have 
the  Gentiles  to  the  Messialt  ?  —  What  claim  have  they  to  be 
chosen  instead  of  the  Jews  ?  "  He  says,  "  Nay ;  but,  0  man, 
who  art  thou  that  replisst  against  God?  "  God  has  a  right 
to  do  what  He  will  with  his  creatures.  But,  observe,  he 
never  assumes  or  implies  that  God  has  a  right  to  create 
moral  evil ;  that  simply  does  not  enter  into  bis  conception, 
and  would  have  been  horrible  and  shocking  to  him. 

The  Inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  a  large  subjecL  I  hold  it 
to  be  inspired,  not  dictated.  It  is  the  word  of  God,  — tlie 
words  of  man;  as  the  former,  perfect;  as  the  latter,  imper- 
fect. God  the  Spirit,  as  a  SancliSer,  does  not  produce 
absolute  perfection  (^  human  character;  God  the  Spirit, 
as  ua  Ingpirer,  does  not  produce  absolute  perfection  of  hu-. 
man  knowledge;  and  for  ihe  same  reason  in  both  cases, — 
tlie  huuuin  element  which  is  mixed  up,  —  else  there  could 
have  been  no  progressive  dispensations.  Let  us  take  a 
case,—  the  history  of  tlie   creation.    Now,  I  hold  that  a 
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Epiritoal  revelation  from  God  mtut  iovolve  sdenrific  inox 
rectness:  it  could  not  be  from  God  unless  it  did.  Sup 
poBe  that  the  coemogonj  had  been  given  la  tcmu  which 
would  Bat'iBfy  our  present  scientific  knowledge,  or,  say,  rathei 
thti  terms  of  absolute  scien^fic  truth  :  It  b  plain  that,  in  this 
case,  the  men  of  that  daj  would  have  rejected  its  aulboritf 
they  would  have  said,  "  Here  is  a  nwn  who  tells  us  the  earit 
goes  round  the  sun;  and  the  skj,  which  we  see  to  be  t 
stereoma  fixed  and  not  far  up,  is  infinite  space,  with  no  j&ma 
menl  at  all,  and  so  on.  Can  we  trust  one  in  matters  unseen 
who  is  manifestly  in  error  in  things  seen  and  level  to  th« 
senses  ?  Can  we  accept  hie  revelation  about  God's  natnre 
and  man's  duty,  when  he  ia  wrong  in  things'  like  these  ? ' 
Thus,  the  faith  of  this  and  subsequent  ages  mnst  hare  been 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  unbelief  of  all  previous  ages. 
I  hold  it,  therefore,  as  a  proof  of  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  anA 
divinely  wise,  to  have  given  a  spiritual  revelation,  i.  e.  ii 
revelation  concerning  the  truths  of  the  soul  and  its  relatioti 
to  God,  in  popular  and  incorrect  langaage.  Do  not  mistake 
that  word  incorrect ;  incorrect  is  one  thing,  false  another. 
It  is  scientifically  incorrect  to  say  that  the  sun  rose  tliis 
morning ;  but  It  is  not  false,  because  it  conveys  all  that  is 
required,  for  the  nonce,  to  be  kinwn  about  the  fact,  time,  &c. 
And  if  God  were  giving  a  revelation  in  this  present  day,  He 
would  give  it  in  modem  phraseology,  acd  the  men  He  in- 
spired would  talk  of  sunrise,  sunset,  Ac  Men  of  science 
smile  at  the  futile  attempts  to  reconule  Moses  and  geology. 
I  give  up  the  attempt  at  once,  and  say,  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  remains  intact  for  all  that,  —  nay,  it  would  Dot  have 
been  inepired,  except  on  this  condition  of  incorrectness. 

Neologianism  is  a  large  word,  and  embraces  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  views ;  but  to  be  candid,  I  look  upon  Bibli- 
olatry  with  quite  as  much  dblike  as  Arnold  did,  —  as  pemi- 
douB,  dangerous  to  true  views  of  God  and  His  revelation  to 
the  human  race,  and  the  cause  of  much  hitl«i   Protestant 
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Popeij,  or  clalma  to  infallibility  of  interpretation,  which 
nearlj  every  party  puts  forth.  I  believe  Bibliolatry  lo  be  as 
Bupersti^oaa,  as  false,  and  almoei  as  dangerous  as  Somanism. 
Men  try,  you  say,  to  find  resting-places  for  Faith  in  lieason, 
rather  than  for  Reason  in  Faith.  If  there  has  been  a  single 
prindple  which  I  bave  tanght  more  emphatically  than  any 
other,  it  is  that  not  by  reason, — meaning,  by  reason,  the  un- 
derstanding,— but  by  ihe  spirit,  that  is,  the  heart,  trained  in 
meekness  and  lave  by  God's  Spirit,  troth  can  be  judged  of  at 
alL  I  hold  that  the  attempt  to  rest  Christianity  upon  mira- 
cles and  fulfilments  of  prophecy  is  eseentially  the  vilest  ra- 
tionalism ;  as  if  the  trained  intellect  of  a  lawyer,  which  can 
invesdgate  evidence,  were  that  to  which  is  busted  the  soul's 
salvation ;  or,  as  if  the  evidence  of  the  senses  were  more 
sure  than  the  intuitions  of  the  spirit,  to  which  spiritnal  truths 
almost  alone  appeal.  It  is  Dot  in  words  (though  they  are  con- 
stant), but  in  the  deepest  convictions  and  first  principles  of 
my  soul,  that  I  feel  the  failure  of  intellect  in  this  matter.  In- 
deed, the  common  complaint  against  me  is,  that  I  make  too 
little  of  the  proofs  addres^d  to  the  understanding.  I  com- 
plain  of  Evangelicalism  because  it  tries  to  explain  the  Atone- 
ment  by  Reason,  —  a  debtor's  and  creditor's  account  As  to 
the  desire  af\er  breadth  and  comprehension,  that  I  confess. 
I  am  sick  of  hatred,  suspicion,  slander,  and  condemnation  of 
one  another,  and  long  to  believe  in  men's  good  rather  than  in 
their  evil,  in  Giod  rather  than  in  the  DeviL  I  believe  I  hold 
"  the  distinctive  features  of  my  religion  "  sharply  enough,  too 
sharply  for  ft  great  many  people;  but  I  cannot  and  will  not 
judge  those  who  do  not  hold  them  as  I  do ;  nay,  I  go  further, 
I  milt  not  cease  trying  lo  love  them,  and  believing  that,  under 
other  words,  they  olten  express  the  truths  that  I  hold  most 
dear.  To  the  question.  Who  is  my  neighbor  7  I  reply,  ai  my 
Master  did,  by  the  example  that  He  gave,  "  The  alien  and 
the  heretic"  And  I  do  not  think  that  He  will  Eay  my  char- 
ity u  too  lai^,  or  my  indnsivenesa  too  great.     Alas!  alasl 
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when  I  Bee  Xtomanista  cursing  the  Chnrcb  of  England,  Evan- 
^ticals  shaking  their  heads  about  the  Chrietianilj  of  Trsct»> 
rinns,  Tractarlans  banoing  Dissentera,  Did^nters  anatheuui" 
(izing  Unitarians,  and  Unitarians  of  the  old  school  condemn- 
iag  the  more  spiritual  ones  of  the  new ;  I  am  forced  to  hopo 
that  there  is  more  iticluaiveueis  in  the  Love  of  God  than  in 
the  bitter  orthodoxy  of  sects  and  churches.  I  find  o&ly  two 
classes  who  roused  Ilia  divine  indignation  when  on  earth : 
those  who  excluded  bitterly, —  the  Scribes,  and  those  of  a 
reli^ous  name, — the  popular  religious  party  of  the  day,  who 
judged  frailty  and  error  bitterly,  —  the  Pharisees.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  I  do  not  "  dilute  "  truth,  at  least  what  I  count  truth, 
Dor  hold  lax  views  about  opinions ;  but  I  am  certiun  that  men 
are  oflen  better  than  their  creed,  and  that  Our  Lord's  mode 
of  judging  of  the  tree  by  its  fruita  b  the  only  true  one. 


LIT. 

1  oar  welcome  letter  reached  me  safely  yesterday  afternooOt 
sarrounded  with  business.  The  calmness  of  weather  of 
which  you  speak  did  not  extend  to  the  Iiish  Channel,  for  it 
was  blowing  hard  out  c^  harbor,  and,  beddee,  the  effects  of 
the  late  gates  remained  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which 
was  like  a  boiling  cauldron.     I  never  felt  so  ill  at  sea  in  my 

life.    I  sent  off  a  telegraphic  despatch  to  B to  say  I  should 

probably  not  be  at  home  on  Sunday,  but  I  aflerwards  resolved 
to  overcome  the  weakness,  and  reached  London  just  in  time. 

I  feel  already  the  lack  of  severe  oxerciae,  —  the  only  rem- 
edy for  excitable  nerfee.  On  my  way  in  the  train  I  pur- 
chased and  partly  read  Presoott'a  articles,  collected  from  the 
"  North  American  Review."  They  are  good,  but  not  so  much 
oat  of  the  common  as  I  expected.  Indeed,  except  for  the 
refreshing  character  of  everything  American,  which  is  young 
and  not  Uati,  like  European  literature,  I  should  say  they  are 
not  above  par ;  but  the  above  peculiarity  makes  all  that  comet 
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from  the  Nb«  World  interesting.  How  devotlly  it  is  to  b« 
boped  that,  in  the  coming  conflict  of  the  nations,  Amenca 
and  England  will  Bland  side  by  side,  instead  of  opposite;  for. 
if  not,  it  will  be  all  over  with  the  cause  of  liberty,  for  some 
centuries  at  leaHt  The  conqueror  in  the  strife  will  be  then 
a  military  powtir,  and  mast  perforce  crush  the  peoples  under 
a  tyranny.  And  as  to  a  universal  war,  that  is  inevitable, 
and  in  every  direction  men'«  minds  are  foreboding  it,  —  a 
very  strange  symptom  of  the  times  to  be  so  prevalent  long 
before  a  single  catas  belli  has  made  its  appearance.  It  is  one 
of  those  myaterious  phenomena  which  plunge  you  into  the 
deep  question  of  Prophecy,  —  what  it  is  in  our  human  na- 
ture, and  how  and  why  it  works.  At  present  this  antici- 
pation resembles  the  iuexplicable  awe  and  sense  of  coming 
danger  which  makes  the  dumb  uureaaoniug  cattle  restless  at 
the  approach  of  a  ttaunder-etonn.  I  am  told  that  the  Minis- 
try are  full  of  apprehensions,  and  that  even  the  late  Cabinet 
would  hare  taken  rauch  more  dedsive  measures  but  for  their 
fear  of  that  inbtnaled  Manchester  Peace  school.  Strange, 
that  people  with  so  much  to  lose  in  case  of  war  should  be  so 
blindly  unwilling  to  pay  in  tke  present  for  the  means  of  peace  I 

I  mean  to  work  very  bard  soon  at  Wordsworth,  his  life, 
principles,  and  poetry,  —  a  large  sabject. 

Anothei  most  strange  thing :  a  young  man  has  been  long- 
ing only  to  live  until  my  return.  "  When  will  Mr.  Robert- 
sou  be  back?     I  must  hear  his  voice  again,"     He  b  dying; 

and  a  lady  has  been  waiting  in  the  same  way, — a  Mrs. ■ 

saw  me  at  9,  a.  h.,  yesterday,  and  died  at  six.  I  must  not, 
and  ought  not,  to  regret  that  I  did  not  ataj. 

LV. 

There  is  an  old  friend  of  mine  whose  income  does  not  ex- 
ceed 2,000^,  and  whose  charities  are  at  least  1,200/.  annually. 
CBTtoinly,  wiUi  examples  such  as  heis,  and  comparing  what 
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most  of  us  Bpead  upon  ourselrea,  it  does  seem  tbe  very  acme 
of  efiroDlery  and  impudeace  to  call  ouis<;IveB  ChristiaDs.  A 
fOUDg  gentleman's  cigars,  or  a  young  lad^s  ribbons,  would 
save  a  human  creature's  life,  and  make  ten  happj.  I  am 
tempted  sometimes  to  resolve  I  will  never  again  suffer  the 
word  "  self-sacrifice  "  to  pass  my  lips,  which  now  so  often  and 
so  smoothly  runs  from  them,  and  that  I  vill  not  sufier  it  to 
fall  unchallenged  from  the  lips  of  others.  In  Christ's  day 
people  used  similar  nnmeaning  sentimeutalisros,  but  He  al- 
ways look  them  up,  as  it  mere,  and  forced  them  to  weigh  the 
meaning  of  their  words :  as,  for  instance,  to  the  woman  who 
came  ont  with  a  fine  piece  of  sentiment,  "Blessed  is  tho 
womb  that  bare  Thee,"  Ho  replied,  "  Tea  rather,  blessed  are 
they  who  know  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it";  and  to  the 
man  who  said,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  meat  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,"  He  spoke  forthwith  the  parable  of  the  Wed- 
ding-Guest Expelled,  with  the  obvious  application, — "Tes, 
true  enough,  but  do  you  know  hou>  true  what  you  SMy  is 
<  Blessed,'  for  many  shall  not  eat  bread  in  that  kingdom  i  " 

UVt 

There  are  some  persons  whose  language  respecting  Ireland 
is  positively  unchristian,  and  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the 
tone  used  of  the  etaiaiUe  by  the  French  nobles  jost  before 
the  terrible  retribution  of  the  Revolution.  Women  are 
taught  history  in  a  way  thai,  is  utterly  useless  and  nnprac- 
Uca),  else  the  past  wrongs  of  Ireland  would  forever  haunt 
them,  and  the  present  squaliduess,  beggary,  and  demoraliza- 
tion would  conjure  up  a  hideous  picture  of  the  past,  and, 
reminding  of  the  law  of  retribuljon,  tie  the  tongue  when  it 
was  inclined  to  abuse.  What  are  the  antecedents  of  the 
present  state  of  things?  At  whose  door  must  the  guilt  lie 
but  at  that  of  the  ancestors  of  those  who  now  inherit  the 
(oil?     But  French  revolutions  teach  nobody  I    And  the 
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ttndy  of  tlie  bhiary  of  bees  and  anls  would  do  people,  I 
veril/  believe,  as  much  good  as  the  atudy  of  Luman  biatot7. 
So  with  the  Jews  of  old :  the^  were  very  weather-whe,  but 
could  not  read  "  the  eigns  of  the  times."  Jewish  ladies  were 
ft  good  do^  surprised  when  they  found  themselves  sold  as 
slaves  to  Romish  voluptuaries;  and  Parisian  ladies  were 
equally  astonished  when,  having  spent  such  enormous  sums 
on  their  eoiffitrtt  and  ribbons,  they  one  fine  day  found  their 
head-dresses  arranged  for  them  at  the  national  expense,  a  la 
ffuittotitu.  '  Jewish  prophets  reminded  people  pretty  clearly 
of  what  had  been,  and  Isaiah  went  somewhat  minutely  into 
the  espenditore  of  the  Jewish  ladies  on  their  pretty  persona, 
while  the  cause  of  the  widow  and  fatherless  was-uncared  for; 
but  they  laughed  at  him  till  he  became  importunate,  and 
then  they  thought  it  un  peu  trap  fort,  and  poor  Isaiah  was 
sawn  in  two,  and  he  bothered  them  no  longer  about  their 
"chants,"  and  their  "bracelets,"  and  their  "mufflers,"  their 
"changeable  suits  of  apparel,"  the  "glasses"  and  the  "fine 
linens,"  the  "  hoods  "  and  the  "  veils."  I  wonder  what  they 
thought  when  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  the  country  and 
their  own  eanaHie  betrayed  them  to  the  conqueror !  Do  not 
^ve  way  to  impatience  about  poor  Ireland ;  likely  enough 

Mr.  C may  have  ftuled  partially.    Why,  God's  own 

Son  failed,  —  Mtd  if,  aA«r  His  failures  with  you  and  me,  He 
were  to  ^ve  ua  up  as  incorrigible,  I  wonder  where  we  should 
be  to-morrow.  And  yet  we  think  a  few  charitable  efforts  are 
to  succeed  at  once,  and  undo  the  accumulated  vice  of  years. 
I  knew  a  young  lady  whose  views  on  this  subject  were  the 

most  tunvet  I  ever  heard.    She  went  down  once  to ,  and 

lectured  the  poor  wretches  upon  their  dirt  and  uncomfortable 
habits  and  houses,  and  —  hear  it,  earth  and  heaven  I  —  tiiey 
did  not  repent  them  of  their  evil  ways,  and  reform  at  the 
voice  of  that  angelic  visitation.  It  is  just  possible  that, 
never  having  ieen  cleanliness  or  comfort,  they  did  not  know 
tthat  she  wanted  them  to  aim  at,  or  luno  to  begin.  Mrs.  Fry 
7« 
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would  hare  bought  them  a  bit  of  soap,  and  washed  a  child'i 
fiagerj  with  her  own  hoods  as  a  specimen,  aod  drawn  out  a 
little  set  of  rules,  and  paraded  the  family  once  a  week,  half 
in  fun  and  good-humoredly,  to  see  that  her  orders  were 
obeyed ;  and  she  would  have  gone  oa  for  a  year,  and  it'  at  the 
end  of  a  year  ehe  saw  a  little  dawn  of  iraprovement,  she' 
would  have  thanked  God  and  taken  courage.  But  fine 
young  ladies  think  that  an  eloquent  cut  of  a  riding-wtip 
dirough  the  air  in  the  last  Belgravian  fashion  is  to  elec'^fy  ■ 
Celtic  village,  and  convert  a  whole  population  of  savages  to 
civilized  tastes  and  English  habits. 

The  patient  drudgery  of  love  which  does  God's  work, 
however,  i»  not  learned  in  Belgravia.  Well,  the  aristocracy 
of  the  next  world'will  be  the  Fry?,  and  the  Clii.-^holms,  and 
the  people  who  do  not  care  for  being  emart,  and  are  not 
afraid,  Uke  their  Master,  "to  lay  their  bands"  upon  the 
wretches  whom  they  would  rescue.  I  do  not  know  that  any- 
thing in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  struck  me  so  much  as  that 
remark  1  —  it  was  one  of  those  which  are  suggeslive  of  worlds 
of  (bought,  and  send  a  whole  flood  of  light  into  a  subject. 

Mr.  C ,  you  say,  has  spent  his  life  on  hb  pTO|icrty, 

trying  to  ameliorate,  Sec,  and  be  has  ftuled.  "  Well,"  at 
Lord  Ca3'lisle  said,  "  Heaven  is  for  those  who  have  failed  on 
earth,"  —  failed  to.  Is  Mr.  C ,  disgusted  with  ingrati- 
tude, gwng  to  throw  up  aU,  and  give  himself  up  to  a  life  of 
pleasure?  WeU,  quote  to  him,  "Look  to  yout^ves  that 
we  lose  not  the  things  that  we  have  wrought,  but  that  we 
receive  a  full  reward."  Quote  to  him,  "  Servant  of  God, 
well  done  ;  well  hast  thon  fougfat  the  bettei^  fight  who  singly 
hast  maintained."  Quote  to  him,  "  Into  whatever  house  ye 
enter,  salute  that  house;  wid  if  the  son  of  peace  be  there, 
your  blessing  shaU  remain;  if  not,  it  shall  return  to  you 
again." 

In  the  moments  when  life  presents  itself  to  me  in  its  trua 
solemn  aspect,  I  feel  that  I  would  rather  be  the  author  of 
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sucji  a  failure  thna  of  all  the  Buccess  and  glory  of  Welling- 
tOD ;  and  I  suspect  one  or  two  more  will  think  so  in  the  Da; 
of  Judgment. 

You  wonder  at  my  wish  to  go.  to  the  war  at  tim  Cape.  I 
think  it  b  because  my  feeling  of  life  is  antagoniain  rather 
than  tenderness.  I  suppose  to  see,  in  visible  flesh  and  blood, 
that  which  I  might  legitimately  call  my  foe,  would  be  a 
relief  from  that  vague  sense  of  iovisible  opposition  with 
\iliich  my  life  is  encompassed.  Ko  doubt  the  true  end  to 
which  this  feeling  is  meant  to  conduct  is  the  hostility  of 
Evil ;  but  Evil  in  the  abstract  Is  so  hard  W  hate  that  we 
are  forever  identifying  it  with  the  concrete,  and  longing  to 
grapple  with  it  in  a  form.  Such,  I  suppose,  is  the  true  inter- 
prctation  of  the  Psalms,  where  so  much  hatred  is  expended 
on  God's  enemies,  —  meaning  men,  —  and  which  modern 
writers  have  rightly  spiritualized,  though  on  most  loose  and 
inconsistent  principles.  They' take  Moab  and  Ammon  and 
Babylon  to  mean  ceilain  modern  persons  or  principles,  feel- 
ing that,  taken  literally,  the  spirit  of  denunciation  h  irreli- 
gious. But  the  Psiilmists  did  not  mean  this.  David  and 
others  meant  Moab,  Ac. ;  but  that  which  was  true  in  their 
feeling  was  the  human  indignation  against  the  Evil  in  Moab 
and  Ammon,  and  which  tbey  could  not  separate  in  idea  from 
them.  It  is  this,  stripped  of  the  local,  transitory,  and  Jewish 
form  in  which  it  appears,  which  is  eveHastingly  true:  in 
other  words,  the  prophetic  s[Hrit.  And  as  such,  to  aay  that, 
transferred  to  our  times,  our  Babylon,  our  Ammon,  are  sach- 
and-sach  evils,  is  perfectly  true,  and  that  to  hate  them  is  the 
real  essence  of  the  lesson  of  those  Psalms,  and  is  that  which 
is  true  and  eternal  in  them.  All  this  out  of  my  instinctive 
love  of  war ! 

I  sat  with  the  S  o  for  half  an  hour  two  days  ago,  just 
after  the  sublimest  and  most  wonderful  sunset  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life.  S.  T.  quite  agreed  that  it  was  so.  A  mighty  mass 
of  Uood-ted  crimson,  mottled  richly  with  gold,  spread  over 
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the  whole  west,  mUes  broad  and  many  d^rees  high.  Id  thii 
were  lakes  of  purest  green,  like  that  of  the  lakes  of  Switzer- 
land. It  was  startling  from  its  mass  and  majesty.  Turning 
a  corner,  I  came  on  it  iuddepl}',  and  absolutely  gasped  for  a 
moment. 

Lvn. 

To-morrow  is  the  funeral  of  the  Grreat  Duke.  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  go  up,  though  I  am  tempted  by  the  thought  that 
it  might  be  an  impression  for  life  for  Charlie.  Old  England 
has  departed  for.  once  from  her  habit  of  unostentatious  fnnei^ 
als,  and  I  am  not  one  who  think  that  in  this  case  she  has 
done  unwisely :  to  bury  the  Duke  as  common  grentness  JB 
buried  would  bo  out  of  place.  Such  men  take  a  century  to 
grow,  and  we  cannot  have  another  such  in  this  generation. 
If  you  could  finda  man  equal  in  genius,  you  could  no  thave  tha 
tried  of  eighty  years  until  eighty  years  are  gone.  This  old, 
dull  country,  which  the  filigree  nations  laugh  at,  with  her  in- 
conaistencies  and  her  prejudices,  how  sound  at  heart  she  is  in 
the  way  she  does  her  hero-worahip,  and  what  unique  heroes 
hers  are!  —  Duty,  the  watchword  of  Nelson  and  Welling- 
ton,—  the  last  sublime  battle-cry  of  the  one  and  longlife- 
law  of  the  other,  —  and  no  splash  nor  dash  nor  French 
theatricals  about  either  of  them. 

His  long  Beir->aoriflc«  ot  lifo  li  o'ar. 
Tennyson  has  put  it  all  into  one  pregnant  line.  Nelson, 
Adelaide,  Wellington,  —  these  have  been  the  great  mournings 
of  England  in  this  century  ;  Sknd  Peel,  because  men  thought 
ihei«  was  sacrifice  iir  him  too,  in  his  degree.  Yet,  Goodness, 
Duty,  Sacrifice,  —  these  are  the  qualities  that  England  hon- 
ors. She  gapes  and  wonders  every  now  and  then,  like  an 
awkward  peasant,  at  some  other  things,  —  railway  kings,  elec- 
tro-biology, and  other  trumperies,  —  but  nothing  stirs  her 
grand  old  heart  down  to  its  central  deeps  universally  and  long 
except  the  Bight.    She  puts  on  her  shawl  very  badly,  and 
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she  is  awkward  enougb  in  a  conc«rt-room,  Bcarcelj  knowing 
a  Swciliab  nigbtiogale  from  a  jackdaw;  but — blessingB 
large  and  long  upon  ber  I  —  sbe  knows  how  to  teacb  her  sons 
to  sink  like  men  amongst  sharks  and  billows,  without  parade, 
without  display,  as  if  duty  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  and  she  never  mistakes  long  an  actor  for  a  hero  or  a 
hero  for  an  actor.  Men  like  Arnold  and  Wordsworth  sho 
recoguizea  at  last,  —  men  like  Wellington,  more  visibly  right, 
at  once,  and  nith  unalterable  fidelity.  I  do  love  my  dear  old 
blundering  Country,  and  I  forgive  her  the  few  deaths  cansed 
at  the  tying-in  Btate  by  her  awkwardness  and  want  of  expe- 
rience in  spectades,  and  with  plenary  indulgence  prospective 
all  the  mistakes  and  even  abeordides  she  will  probeibly  be 
guilty  of  lo-nii»nx}W. 
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Frimdihlp  of  Ur.  Robertson  with  Ladj  Bjron.  — Sfrrti  of  ft  Br^th.- 
AdTsncs  or  DiieaM.  —  Sermani  oT  thin  Year.  —  Tin  Principles  which 
nnderlie  bll  Tcachinj;.  — Adomtioa  of  tbo  Virpa.  — Saormmcotof  tha 

Hau Furgatory.  —  Aposlolical    SaccsisiOD.  —  Tha    S«Tan    Sacra- 

meoCs.  —  Suggestive^  not  dogmntic  Teacliing.  ~  Tl»  Peacemakvr.  — 
Fonndalion  of  his  ToBchlng.  —  His  Position  with  regant  to  Unltarlan- 
iain.  —  Lectara  on  Wordswonh.  —  Letter  in  aoswer  to  a  Criticism,  in 
which  ha  diusloseB  the  Loneliness  of  his  Heart.  —  Wordsworth  and  High 
Chnrchlsm,  — Letter  replying  to  one  of  the  Hlgh-Cbnroh  Party  who 

urged  him  to  unite  himielf  to  them.  —  Increasing  Weakness Visit  to 

Cheltenham.  — His  Congregation  offers  him  ■  Cunte.—ThaVicupnl* 
a  Veto  on  bis  Choice.  —  Last  Sermons  preaahed  in  Trinity  Chapel, 
May  as,  16(8. 

DURING  the  first  few  months  of  1853,  Mr.  Robert- 
son seeim  to  have  been  frequently  at  Eslier, 
where  Lady  Byron  lived.  He  had  known  her  almost 
from  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Brighton,  and  acquaint- 
ance soon  passed  into  a  deep  and  htsting  iiiendship. 
He  said  of  her  that  she  was  one  of  the  noblest  and 
purest  women  he  had  ever  met.  *'  Her  calm  subdued 
character,"  he  writes,  "  warm  sympathy,  and  manifoij 
wisdom  have  been  one  of  my  greatest  privileges  here." 
He  heard  from  her  the  whole  history  of  her  life,  and  sha 
committed  into  his  hands  the  charge  of  publishing,  afte* 
her  decease,  her  memoirs  and  letters.  This  was,  to  hei 
great  regret,  frustrated  by  his  death.  While  he  liveiJ 
ho  sought  her  sympathy,  and  always  received  it.     Hel 
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friendship  gave  him  new  life,  and  supplied  him  with 
strength  to  conquer  his  trials. 

And,  indeed,  he  needed  at  this  time  both  sympathy 
and  assistance.  He  was  almost  worn  out.  His  state 
of  health  was  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  The  annexed 
letter,  written  in  January,  1858,  is  a  true  account  of  his 
condition:  — 

JmvuTj  la,  1B51. 

Tc  -daj  I  hnve  done  little ;  Titus  would  have  written,  "  I 
have  .ost  a  dny"     I  prepared  for  Sunday  with  little  leat  and 

much  las^tude  of  raiud,  walked  with  6 ,  read  the  news- 

paper,  aad  scarcely  anjLhing  eke  besides.  ^  It  is  strange  how 
much  more  loss  I  feet  in  me  of  life's  vital  force  than  a  year  or 
two  ago ;  it  seems  a  tortoise  existeuce ;  the  truth  of  which 
limih  jou  will  appredate,  if  you  remember  that  the  pulse  of 
that  creature  beats  about  once  to  twenty  pulgatitHis  of  our 
blood,  and  every  fuoctioa  of  his  nature,  walking,  Ac.,  ia  per< 
formed  in  the  slowest  way,  as  if  existence  were  drugged  out. 

Already  the  disease  which  slew  him  began  to  declare 
itself  plainly.  Loss  of  the  old  power  and  quickness  of 
thought ;  the  necessity  for  a  laborious  exercise  of  will 
in  order  to  stimulate  thought,  and  appalling  exhaustion 
after  such  an  eifort,  were  some  of  the  first  symptoms. 
It  is  Sad  to  see  that  a  change  in  the  day  appointed  for 
his  lecture  on  Wordsworth  was  sufficient  to  throw  him 
into  mental  conftision ;  that  his  memory,  which  once 
could  retain  for  years  together  the  order  of  his  rea- 
soning and  tliinking  on  any  subject,  was  now  so  for 
enfeebled  that  the  whole  work  of  his  lecture  had  to 
be  done  over  again.  Torturing  pains  in  the  back  of 
his  bead  and  neck,  as  if  an  eagle  were  rending  there 
with  its  talons,  made  life  dreadful  to 'him.  During 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  the  ^^ster  part  of  Wednesday 
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in  every  week  be  sufTered  severely.  Alone  in  bis  room 
bu  lay  on  the  rug,  bis  bead  resting  on  the  b&r  of  a  chair* 
clenching  his  teeth  to  prevent  tie  groans  which,  even 
through  the  sleepless  length  of  solitary  nights,  the  mv 
aging  pain  could  never  draw  from  his  nianlinesB.  It  b 
miserable  to  read,  week  by  week,  the  records  of  his  ad- 
vancing illness,  and  to  know  that  it  might  have  been 
arrested  by  iJie  repose  which  he  did  not  and  could  not 
take. 

Yet  among  bis  discourses  of  this  year  are  some  of  the 
most  striking  that  be  ever  preached.  The  sermon  on 
"  The  Glory  of  the  Virgin  Mother  "  is  as  original  as  it 
is  remarkable,  for  the  new  method  in  which  be  proposed 
to  treat  the  subjects  of  controversy  between  our  Church 
and  that  of  Rome.  He  intended  that  it  should  be  the 
first  of  a  series  in  which  the  positive  truths  undcrlybg 
the  Roman  Catholic  errors  should  be  brougitt  into  clear 
light.  This  plan  be  would  have  carried  out  with  the 
help  of  the  two  first  of  the  principles  which  he  lays 
down  himself  as  characteristic  of  his  teaching.  I  quote 
the  whole  of  the  passage  (numbering  the  principles,  for 
the  sake  of  clearness),  as  important  for  a  just  compre- 
hension of  his  writings:  — 

The  principles  on  which  I  have  taught:  — 

First  The  establishment  of  poaitive  truth,  instead  of  the 
iiegative  destruction  of  error.  Secondly.  That  truth  is  made 
up  of  two  opposite  propositions,  and  not  fbutd  in  a  vid 
media  between  the  two.  Thirdly.  That  spiriljal  truth  is 
discerned  by  the  spirit,  instead  of  intellectually  in  proposi- 
tions; and,  therefore,  Truth  should  be  taught  suggestively, 
not  dogmatically.  Fourthly.  That  belief  in  Ihe  Human 
cbanu'ter  of  Christ's  Humanity  must  be  antecedent  to  belief 
in  His  Divine  origin.     Fifthly.  That  Christiaoi'y,  as  its 
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teachers  should,  works  from  the  inward  to  the  outward, 
and  not  mm  vend.  Sixthly.  The  kouI  of  goodneas  in  tluogs 
evil. 

On  the  first  of  these,  the  whole  of  his  controTersial 
teachii^  was  founded.  By  the  formnla  of  the  second 
he  eliminated  the  positive  trath  n-ith  which  he  con- 
fronted the  errors  he  opposed.  Tlie  best  illustration 
which  can  be  given  of  the  working  of  this  method  is 
his  e.^amination  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Vir^n  in  the  sermon  menttoned  above. 
A  slight  note  supplies  the  information  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  have  applied  this  method  of  analysis  to 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  dogmas.  The  passage  is  as 
follows :  — 

Pargfttoiy,  Mariolatry,  Aheolntion,  Apostolical  Snccession, 
Seven  sacraments  instead  of  two,  Trananhstanttation,  Baptis- 
mal Regeneration,  Invocaiion  of  saints,  —  each  are  based  upon 
a  truth  ;  but  crystallized  into  form,  petrified  into  dogmas,  they 
are  false.  Endeavor  to  trace  the  meaning  cod tained  m  Bom- 
tsh  institutions:  do  not  meet  them  with  anathemas.  Dis- 
cover what  die  Roman  Catholic  means,  translate  to  him  his 
longing,  interpret  to  him  what  he  wants.  I  can  conceive  no 
more  blessed  work  than  this  for  the  man  of  large  heart  and 
dear,  vigorous  intellect. 

The  sermons  on  Baptism  and  Absolution  are  also 
elaborate  examples  of  the  way  in  which  he  performed 
his  work. 

From  notes,  with  which  I  have  been  supplied,  of  con- 
versations with  him,  other  instances  of  his  applicatior 
of  this  method  are  extracted. 

On  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  says :  — 

In  opposition  to  the  Dissenting  view,  it  i»  Chiiet^s  body 
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uid  blood  received ;  in  opposition  to  the  Romanists'  view,  it 
M  nol  ChriBt's  body  and  blood  to  those  who  receive  it  unwor- 
thily. Wc  do  not  go  between  the  two.  Each  of  these  op- 
posite statements  of  the  Dissenter  or  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
are  truths,  and  we  retain  them.  It  is  not  merely  bread  and 
wine;  it  is,  spiritually,  Christ's  body  imd  blood:  Go3  pres- 
ent spiiitually,  not  materially,  to  ihoee  who  receive  it  worllii- 
ly,  —  i.  e.  to  the  fiiilhfut.  It  is  not  Christ's  body  and  blood  to 
those  on  whose  feelings  and  conduct  it  doea  not  tell. 

It  is  well-known  that  he  went  further  than  this,  tie 
held,  with  our  Cliurch,  that  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  was, 
once  offered  and  no  more.  But  tie  held  also,  that 
ultra-Protestantism  missed  the  truth  contained  in  tran- 
Gubstantiation ;  that  that  sacrifice  is  repeated  dally,  in 
a  spiritual  manner,  in  the  hearts  of  all  faithful  people. 
The  Homanist  is  right  in  the  principle,  —  wrong  in  his 
application  of  the  principle.  The  Sacrifice  of  Christ  is 
forever  going  on,  bat  not  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

He  met  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  as  follows :  — 

Tlie  ultra-Protestant  utterly  denies  it.  But  the  law  of  the 
universe  is  progress.  Is  there  no  more  pain  for  the  redeemed  ? 
Is  there  nothing  good  in  store  for  the  bad  ?  We  ask  ourselves 
such  quesiions  when  we  observe  the  large  class  of  liuman 
beings  who  are  neither  heavenly  nor  damnable.  We  know 
here'  that  afBIction'  and  pain  soften  some,  while  they  bardeu 
others,  as  h«at  which  softens  iron,  hardens  clay.  We  are 
told  that  as  men  die  i^o  they  rise.  Some  few  die  rijie  for  tbe 
presence  or  God  ;  others,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Plmiisces,  lo 
whom  good  appeared  only  as  Satanic  evil,  need  only  go  on  to 
find,  as  Milton  has  expressed  it,  "  myself  is  hell."  But.  in 
the  case  of  the  lirst  class  mentioned,  does  not  analogy  make 
it  moi'C  than  conceivable  tliat  their  pain  shciuld  be  remedial, 
not  pcnalP    Uere,  thcDj  we  have  the  priuc'ple  of  purgatory 
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I  have  stated  this  hypotbetlcally  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  states 
it  aa  a  dogma.  Our  fat«  U  decided  here.  This  is  said  rigor- 
ouslyby.the  ulUa-Froteatant  So  it  it;  there  ia  the  Prot- 
estaot  truth.  The  RoraaDist  states  the  opposite  truth,  and 
Bttya,  "Our  deeiln^  is  determined  beyond  the  grave."  So  long 
as  either  is  a  positive  statement  of  a  truth,  it  is  right;  bat 
the  moment  either  denies  the  truth  of  the  other,  it  becomes 
falsehood. 

Mr.  Robertson,  as  may  be  seen  from  bis  instance  of 
the  Pharisees,  was  not  a  Universalist  in  doctrine,  how- 
ever he  may  have  hoped  that  Universalisra  was  true. 
*'  My  only  difficulty,"  he  once  said  to  a  friend,  "  is  how 
not  to  believe  in  everlasting  punishment." 

With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession, 
he  says,  using  the  principle  given  above :  -r- 

There  ia  an  Apostolical  Succession.  It  is  not  the  power 
of  God  conveyed  by  physical  contact,  —  it  is-  not  a  line  of 
priests ;  it  ia  a  succession  of  prophets,  —  a  broken,  scsttered 
one,  hut  a  real  one.  John  was  the  successor  of  Elias's  spirit 
Id  the  apirilual  birth  Luther  was  the  oflspring  of  the  mind 
of  St.  PauL  Mind  acta  on  mind,  whether  by  ideas  or  char- 
acter: herein  is  the  spiritual  suocession. 

He  made  use  of  the  same  principle  in  speaking  of  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  Seven  Sacraments;  — 

The  Boman  Catholic  has  seven  sacraments ;  we  hare  but 
two.  We  con  rise  to  a  higher  truth  than  either.  Tlie  sacra- 
ments,  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  are  represenla- 
tive  symbols.  One  day  was  set  apart  to  sanctify  all  time ; 
one  tribe  to  make  all  the  nation  holy ;  one  nation  to  make  the 
whole  world  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  this  way  tlie  nice  was 
educated.  On  the  same  principle  God  has  divioely  ordained 
two  material  acU,  to  reprtsent  the  truth  tliat  all  naiure  is 
holy  when  everything  in  it  reveals  His  sacredness  to  men  i 
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that  acts  are  holy  when  done  in  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Water, 
the  simplest  element,  repi-esents  Ihe  sacrednesa  and  airfuJnesg 
of  all  things.  6;  the  consecration  of  the  commonest  &ct  of 
life,  —  a  meal,  —  every  act  is  made  holy.  By  the  extension 
of  these  symbols  from  two  to  seven,  we  really  limit  their 
meaning,  —  we  say  that  seven  alone  are  holy;  but  when  wa 
retain  only  one  elemetU,  and  one  act  -as  set  apart  to  be  holy 
by  Christ,  we  see  in  these  symbols  the  statement  of  tw3  nni- 
versal  truths,  —  that  all  the  material  Universe  aiul  all  acts 
ought  to  be  holy  to  the  Lord. 

This  argument,  which  has  been  condensed  out  of 
many  scattered  hints,  he  closes  thus :  — 

The  Protestant  truth  is  that  two  symbols  only  are  eccleu- 
asticjilly  set  apart ;  the  Eoman  Catholic  truth  b  that  mar7 
more  than  these  are  channels  of  divine  communicatioD  to  our 
Bpiri's.  These  two  views  make  up  the  whole  truth.  The 
I'rotcataut  falsehood  is  limiting  to  these  two  the  grace  (here 
meaning  a  strong  and  vivid  Impression)  of  God  ;  the  Roman- 
ist falsehood  is  the  negation  of  the  Protestant  truth :  these 
two  are  not  the  only  ecclesiaittical  sacraments,  —  there  are 
five  more ;  by  which  assertion  he  has  got  into  superstition, 
and  lost  the  general  meaning  of  the  sacraments. 

The  third  principle  of  his  teaching,  that  spiritual 
truth  is  discerned  by  the  spirit,  and  not  intellectually  in 
propositions,  pervades  all  his  writings,  and  is  especially 
laid  down  in  a  sermon  preached  in  this  year,  1853,  on 
"  The  Good  Shepherd,"  in  a  passage  beginning,  "  The 
Son  of  Man  claims  to  himself  the  name  of  Shepherd," 
&c..*  He  believed  that  the  highest  truths  were  poetry, 
—  to  be  felt,  not  proved ;  resting  vltimately,  not  on  tho 
autliority  of  the  Bible  or  the  Church,  but  on  that  wit- 
ness of  God's  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  man  which  is  to  be 
•  Sacond  S«rie>,  p.  2»fi. 
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realized,  not  through  the  culdvatjon  of  the  understanding, 
but  bj  the  loving  obedience  of  the  heart.  Therefore 
his  own  peraonal  teaching  was  suggestive,  not  dogmatic. 
He  did  not  choose  his  text  in  order  to  wring  a  doctrine 
out  of  it,  but  he  penetrated  to  its  centre,  and  seized  the 
principle  it  conttuned.  It  was  tbb  kernel,  not  the  shcli, 
for  which  he  cared.  He  tanght  no  schemes  of  doctrine. 
His  thoughts  could  not  flow  in  cut  channels,  but  only 
like  a  river,  Hvingly,  and  "  at  their  own  sweet  will." 
Owing  to  this,  he  never  became  the  leader  of  a  sect  or 
the  follower  of  any  reli^ous  school.  He  stood  aside 
from  all  parties,  and  jet,  standing  aside,  he  was  formed 
to  be  the  reconciler  and  nniter  of  parties. 

While  he  sternly  denounced  moral  evil,  he  was  tol- 
erant of  intellectual  error ;  while  he  spoke  severely 
agiunst  the  bigotry  of  sects,  he  conciliated  minor  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  His  peculiarly  receptive  character, 
which  reflected  what  was  good  as  naturally  as  a  calm 
lake  reflects  its  shores ;  his  intuitive  grasp  of  truth ; 
hia  large  love,  which  felt  all  that  was  real  in  men, 
formed,  unconsciously  to  liimself,  a  common  gronnd 
where  divided  parties  might  unite.  Starting  from  dif- 
ferent points,  they  found  a  centre  in  him.  They  found 
oil  that  was  good  in  them  acknowledged  and  brought 
out  by  him  into  clearer  prominence  ;  and  in  their  satia- 
liiction  grew  tolerant  of  the  errors  and  quick  to  recog- 
nize the  truths  which  others  taught.  For  he  represented 
to  men  not  sharp  distinct  outlines  of  doctrine,  but  the 
fuhiess  and  depth  of  the  Spirit  of  Christianity,  which, 
allowing  in  bis  view  of  outwai-d  difference  of  opinion, 
united  men  by  a  pervasive  spirit  of  love  to  Christ  and 
to  one  another.     He  thus  became  the  peacemaker. 
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This  was  the  great  work  of  hb  life.  But  it  was  hin- 
dered and  stifled  at  Brighton  hy  the  opposition  and 
tiie  factiousness  of  his  professional  brethren,  who  conld 
neither  see  the  meaning  of  his  life  nor  the  signs  of  the 
times.  But  since  his  death  this  aspect  of  his  work  has 
been  advancing  into  prdminence.  He  cannot  be  claimed 
especially  by  any  one  of  our  conflicting  parties.  But 
all  thouglitful  men,  however  divided  in  opinion,  find  in 
his  wridngs  a  point  of  contact.  He  has  been  made  one 
of  God's  instruments  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  this  country,  and  to  avert  the  vagrancy 
of  mind  and  the  loss  of  working  power  which  are  the 
natural  results  of  schism.  For,  instead  of  by  violent 
dogmatic  teaching  promoting  mutual  rancor,  and  tJiere- 
foro  uselessness,  he  taught  principles  which  established 
mutual  love,  and  tlierefore  practical  usefulness  fov 
Christ.  This  will  be  the  main  result  of  his  life  upon  . 
tills  age. 

But,  though  his  teaching  was  more  suggestive  than 
dogmatic,  he  did  not  shrink  from  meeting  in  the  pulpit 
the  difBcuIties  involved  in  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
English  Church.  His  explanations  of  the  Atonement ; 
of  the  way  in  which  Christ  suffered,  being  tempted  ;  of 
the  doctrine  of  sin ;  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments ; 
of  absolution ;  of  imputed  righteousness ;  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Gospel  in  contrast  to  the  bondage  of  the  Law,  — 
have  solved  the  difBcuIties  of  many.  He  believed  him- 
self that  they  were  true  solutions.  But  he  also  believed 
that  the  time  Height  come  when  ihey  would  cease  to  be 
adequate  solutions.  He  recognized  that  the  solution 
which  WTiS  fitting  for  one  age  might  be  unfltting  for 
another ;  that  \m  solutions  were  perhaps,  only  grCHiiida 
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tor  more  comprehensive  ones.  There  is  another  reason 
why  lie  never  founded  a  school.  He  would  not  say, 
*'  My  explanations  are  final,"  for  he  looked  forward  to 
an  advance  of  the  Christian  Church,  not  into,  new 
tnith$,  but  into  wider  or  more  tolerant  views  of  those 
old  truths  which  in  themselves  are  incapable  of  change. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  —  which  men  called, 
white  he  lived,  and  now  when  he  is  dead  will  call,  want 
of  a  clear  and  defined  system  of  theology,  —  he  had  a 
fixed  basis  for  his  teaching.  It  was  the  divine-human 
Life  of  Christ.  This  is  the  fourth  principle  mentioned  - 
in  hia  letter,  "  that  "belief  in  the  human  character  of 
Christ  must  be  antecedent  to  belief  in  His  divine  ori- 
gin." He  felt  that  an  historical  Christianity  was  abso- 
lutely esseptial ;  that  only  through  a  visible  life  of  the 
Divinest  in  the  fiesh  could  God  become  intelligible  to 
men ;  that  Christ  was  God's  idea  of  our  nature  realized ; 
that  only  when  we  fell  back  upon  the  glorious  portrait 
that  has  been,  can  we  be  deUvered  from  despair  of  Hu- 
manity ;  that  in  Christ  "all  the  blood  of  all  the  nations 
ran,"  and  all  the  powers  of  man  were  redeemed.  There- 
fore he  grasped,  as  the  highest  truth  on  which  to  rest 
life  and  thought,  the  reality  expressed  in  the  words, 
"  The  Word  was  made  flesh."  The  Incarnation  was  to 
him  the  centre  of  all  history,  the  blossoming  of  Human- 
ity. The  Life  which  followed  the  Incarnation  was  the 
explanation  of  the  life  of  God,'  and  the  only  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  life  of  man.  He  did  not  speak 
much  of  loving  Christ ;  his  love  was  fitly  mingled  with 
llijit  veneration  which  makes  love  perfect ;  his  voice 
was  solemn,  and  he  paused  before  he  apoke  His  name 
in   common   talk ;    for   what  that  Name   mcar.t   had 
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become  the  central  thought  of  his  intellect,  and  the 
deepest  reahzation  of  his  spirit.  He  had  spent  a  world 
of  stady,  of  reverent  meditadoii,  of  adoring  contempla- 
tion on  the  Gospel  history.  Nothing  comes  forward  more 
visibly  in  his  letters  than  the  way  in  which  he  had  en- 
tered into  the  hnman  life  of  Christ.  To  that  every- 
thing is  referred,  —  by  that  everything  is  explained. 
Tlie  gossip  of  a  drawing-room,  the  tendendes  of  the 
time,  the  religious  qaestiona  of  the  day,  especially  tlie 
Sabbath  question,  the  loneliness  and  the  difficulties  of 
his  work,  were  not  so  much  argued  upon  or  combated, 
13  at  once  and  instinctively  bronght  to  the  test  of  a 
Life  which  was  lived  out  eighteeii  centuries  ago,  but 
which  went  everywhere  with  him.  Out  of  this  intui- 
tive reception  of  Christ,  and  from  this  ceaseless  silence 
of  meditation  which  makes  the  blessedness  of  great 
love,  there  grew  up  in  him  a  deep  comprehension  of  the 
whole,  as  well  as  a  minute  sympathy  with  all  the  deli- 
cate details  of  the  character  of  Christ,  Day  by  day, 
with  passionate  imitation,  he  followed  his  Master,  mus- 
ing on  every  action,  revolving  in  thought  the  inter- 
dependence of  all  that  Christ  had  said  or  done,  weaving 
into  the  fibres  of  his  heart  the  prindples  of  the  Life  he 
worshipped,  till  he  had  received  into  his  being  the  very 
impression  and  image  of  that  unique  Personality.  Hid 
very  doctrines  were  the  Life  of  Christ  expressed  in  words. 
The  Incarnation,  Atonement,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ 
were  not  dogmas  to  him.  In  himself  he  was  daily  real- 
ang  them.  They  were  in  him  a  life,  a  power,  a  light 
This  was  his  Christian  consciousness. 

Out  of  this  study  and  reception  of  the  Htmiani^ 
arose  his  conviction  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
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The  fbllowrag  striking  passage,  from  an  Tinpublished 
sermon,  ia  very  characteristic  of  his  teacliing  on  this 
snbject.  It  establishes  a  metMd  of  arriving  at  a  con- 
viction of  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of  Man,  which,  were 
it  oftener  employed,  were  well.  I  know  one,  at  least, 
whom  this  view  has  saved  from  Unitarianism. 

Clirist  was  the  Son  of  God.  But  remember  in  whatseuse 
lie  ever  ased  this  name,  —  Sod  of  God  because  Son  of  Man. 
He  claims  Sonship  in  virtue  of  Hia  Humauity.  Now,  in  the 
whole  previous  revelation  tbrough  the  Prophets,  &e.,  ono 
tiling  was  implied, — only  through  man  can  God  be  known; 
only  through  a  perfect  man,  perfectly  revealed.  Hence  He 
came,  "the  brightness  of  His  Father's  Glory,  the  expreti 
imagt  of  His  person."  Christ  then  must  be  loved  as  Son  of  - 
Man  before  He  can  be  adored  as  Son  of  God.  In  penonal 
love  and  adoration  of  Christ  the  Christian  religion  consists, 
not  in  correct  morality,  or  in  correct  doctrines,  but  in  a  h(HD- 
age  to  the  King. 

Now,  unquestionably,  the  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
is  waning  among  as.  They  who  bold  it  have  petrified  it  into 
a  theological  dogma  without  life  or  warmth,  and  thoughtful 
men  are  more  and  more  beginning  to  put  it  aside.  How  are 
wc  then  to  get  back  this  belief  in  the  Son  of  God? — bj  ati- 
tbority  or  hy  the  old  way  of  persecution  ?  The  time  for 
these  has  passed.  The  other  way  is  to  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning. Begin  as  the  Bible  begins,  with  Chriat  ibe  Son  of 
Jfnn.  Bigii  Willi  Hini  as  God's  character  revealed  under  , 
the  lijiiitntiona  of  Immanity.  Lay  the  foundations  of  a  higher 
faith  deeply  in  a  belief  of  His  Humanity.  See  Him  as  Ho 
was.  Breathe  Hia  SpiriL  Afier  that,  try  to  compi-ehend 
His  Life.  Entc-i-  into  His  Childhood.  Feel  with  Him  when 
he  looked  round  about  Him  in  anger,  when  he  vindicated  the 
crushed  woman  fmm  i\u:  powerless  venom  of  her  ferocious 
accusers;  when  He  stood  alone  in  the  solitary  Migesty  of 
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Truth  in  Pilate's  juilgment-hall ;  nbeo  the  light  of  the  Ro- 
man Boldier'a  torches  flashed  on  Kedron  in  the  dark  night, 
and  Me  kni:vt  tbat  watching  was  too  late ;  when  His  heart- 
strings  gave  waj.upon  the  Crow.  Witlk  wilh  Him  through 
the  Murriage  FeasU  See  how  the  sick  and  weary  came  to 
Him  instinctively;  how  men  when  they  saw  Him,  felt  their 
sin,  they  knew  not  why,  and  fell  at  His  feel ;  how  guilt  uncon- 
sciously revealed  itself,  and  all  tbat  was  good  in  men  was 
drawn  out,  and  ihey  became  higher  ihan  themselves  in  Hia 
)ii-esence.  Eeatize  this.  Live  with  Him  till  He  becomes  a 
living  thought,  —  ever  present, — and  you  will  find  a  rever- 
ence growing  up  which  compares  with  nothing  else  in  hu- 
man feeling.  You  will  feel  that  a  slighting  wonl  spoken  of 
Jlira  wounds  with  a  dart  more  shai^i  than  personal  insult. 
■  You  will  feel  tbat  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus  is  no  form  at 
will  of  others,  hut  a  relief  and  welcome.  And  if  it  should 
ever  chance  that,  finding  yourself  thrown  upon  your  own  self, 
and  cut  off  from  sects,  —  suspected,  in  quest  of  a  truth  which 
no  man  gives,  —  then  that  wondrous  sense  of  strength  and 
friendship  comes,  —  the  being  alone  with  Christ,  with  tita 
strength  of  a  manlier  independence.  Slowly  then,  this  almost 
insensibly  merges  into  adoration.  For  what  is  it  to  adore 
Christ?  To  call  Him  God;  to  say,  Lord,  Lord?  No.  Ad- 
oration is  the  mightiest  love  the  soul  can  give,  —  call  it 
by  what  name  you  wilL  Many  a  Unitarian,  as  Channmg, 
has  adored,  calling  it  only  admiration ;  and  many  an  orthodox 
Christian,  calling  Christ  God  witli  most  accurate  theology, 
has  given  him  only  a  cool  intellectual  homage. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  with  what  wisdom  and  tol- 
eration lie  spoke  of  the  Unitarians  without  surrendering 
an  iota  of  his  own  faith.  With  the  violent,  bigoted,  and 
unspiritual  portion  of  their  school  lie  had  no  sympathy ; 
but  with  those  who  occupied  a  higher  region  he  had 
much  sympathy,  and  to  tliem  he,  owed  much.     He  read 
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James  Martineau'a  books  with  pleasure  and  profit.  The 
influence  of  "  Tlie  Endeavors  after  a  Christian  Life  " 
can  be  traced  through  many  of  his  sermons.  Tlieodore 
Parker  he  admired  for  the  eloquence,  earnestness, 
learning,  and  indignation  against  evil,  and  against  forms 
without  a  spirit,  which  mark  his  writings.  But  he  dep- 
recated the  want  of  reverence  and  the  rationalizing  spirit 
of  Parker. 

He  revered  and  spoke  of  Dr.  Channing  as  one  of  the 
noblest  and  truest  Christians  of  America.  He  was  deeply 
indebted  to  his  writings.  He  read  them  carefully,  and 
borrowed  from  them  largely.  He  spoke  with  indignation 
against  those  who  would  un-Christianize  Channing,  be- 
cause in  words  he  denied  the  coequal  divinity  of  Christ 
wi^  the  Father.  -  He  said,  if  the  deepest  love  is  the 
'deepest  worship,  no  mm  adored  Christ  more  sincerely 
than  Channing.  He  would  have  been  more  amused 
than  hart  at  the  accusation  brought  agiunst  him  after 
his  death,  that  in  praising  Channing  he  was  praising  a 
Socinian.  He  would  have  sud,  to  call  Channing  a 
Socinian,  is  like  calling  Fichte  a  materialistic  Pantheist. 
He  would  have  replied  to  the  insinuation  that  he  had  a 
tendency  to  Unitarianiam  because  he  admired  Chan- 
ning, that  on  the  a&me  grounds  he  might  be  siud  to 
have  a  tendency  to  Roman  Catholicism  because  he  ad- 
mired Pascal,  or  a  tendency  to  believe  in  particular  re- 
demption because  he  studied  and  reverenced  Jonathnn 
Edwards. 

The  truth  is,  that  he  recognized  the  value  of  Unita- 
nanism  up  to  a  certain  point.  To  the  Unitarians  had 
been  committed  the  task  of  exhibiting  more  liilly  than 
odiers  the  truth  of  the  Humanity  of  Christ.    But  whilo 
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receiving  with  thankfulness  their  full  declaration  of  tliM 
truth,  he  could  not  remain  with  them  on  their  platform. 
Comprehending  with  great  clearness  and  sympathy  tbeir 
stand-point,  he  was  able  to  distinctly  realize  its  want. 
He  felt,  that  if  Christianity  wore  to  become  a  universal 
power  among  men,  —  if  Human  Nature  were  ever  to  be 
entirely  ennobled,  there  must  be  added  to  the  Humanity 
of  Christ  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  Nor  was  be  content 
with  merely  saying  "  Christ  must  be  divine,  because  I 
feel  he  must  be  so."  Contrary  to  hb  osnal  custom,  he 
brings  argument  to  bear  upon  the  doctrine,  and  endeav- 
ors to  prove  it  in  his  lectures  on  the  Corinthians,  and  in 
several  of  his  sermons. 

With  regard  to  the  two  other  principles  which  be 
mentions,  "  that  Christianityi  as  its  teachers  should, 
works  from  the  inward  to  the  outward,"  and  "  that  there 
is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,"  no  comment  is  re- 
quired, for  the  first  runs  through  everything  he  wrote 
and  spoke,  and  the  second  ruled  his  life,  his  estimate  of 
men,  and  his  action  upon  them,  as  well  as  his  view  of 
the  world,  of  history,  and  of  nature. 

The  importance,  not  of  explaining  his  doctrines,  bnt 
of  presenting  a  concentrated  view  of  the  principles  of 
his  teaching,  may  excuse  the  apparent  irrelevancy  trf 
this  digression. 

On  Febniaiy  10,  he  delivered  a  lecture  upon  Words- 
worth. It  had  been  promised  in  the  August  of  the 
previous  year.  He  had  then  written  a  rough  sketch  of 
what  he  might  possibly  attempt. 

The  AthenKum  people  have  again  asked  me  to  give  them 
a  lecture,  —  this  time  in  place  of  James  Anderson,  who  can* 
not  come  &om  some  domestic  afflicUoa.    I  am  rather  tempted 
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to  comi^;.  A  ^abject  is  put  of  the  difficult)',  however  Two 
have  occurred  to  me,  —  "The  Influence  of  Fiction,"  aod 
"  Wordflworth,  his  Life  and  Poetry."  This  would  be  a  large 
one,  as  it  would  require  an  investigation  into  the  influences 
of  the  French  Bevolution  on  his  mind  in  youth,  both  in  its 
generous  spirit  and  in  its  reaction.  It  would  lead  to  the  ques- 
tioQ  bow  a  life  is  (o  be  led  true  to  the  idea  of  each  man's  own 
character,  of  which  rare  case  WordBworth  is  a  remarkable 
example.  It  would  bring  in,  too,  the  question  of  how  far 
rhythm  is  essential  to  poetry,  and  wbat  is  its  influence  besides 
the  mam  object  of  the  whole,  —  Wordsworth's  principles  of 
poetry,  bulls  and  excellences. 

tn  the  first  page  of  his  lecture  he  lays  down  his  plan 
of  treatment :  — 

In  order  to  treat  fully  the  subject  which  I  have  to  bring 
before  you  this  evening,  I  believe  there  are  three  points  to 
which  I  ought  principally  to  direct  your  attention.  The  first 
is,  the  qualifications  necessary  for  appreciating  poetry  in  gen- 
eral, and  for  appreciating  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  in  par- 
ticular. The  second  is,  the  character  and  life  of  Wordsworth, 
so  far  aa  they  bear  upon  his  poetry,  and  so  far  as  they  may 
have  been  supposed  to  have  formed  or  modified  his  peculiar 
poetical  theories  and  principles.  The  third  point  is,  the  theo- 
ries and  poetical  prindples  of  Wordsworth,  and  how  far  they 
are  true,  how  tar  they  have  been  exaggerated,  and  how  far 
Wordsworth  has  himself  woi^ed  out  the  prindples  he  has 
laid  down. 

The  last,  aa  he  says,  was  the  most  important  point  of 
all,  —  the  subject ;  but  the  second  lecture,  in  which  this 
was  to  be  treated,  was  never  delivered,  owing  to  his 
increasing  weakness. 

The  published  lecture  on  Wordsworth  is  not  so  gen  ■ 
erally  appreciated  as  the  two  lectures  on  poetry,  partly 
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liGcause  Wordsworth  belongs  to  the  few  and  doI  to  the 
manj,  and  partly  because  it  wants  Mr.  Robertson's  cor- 
rections. But  it  is  a  true  and  thoughtlii]  review  of 
Wordsworth's  life,  character,  and  work  ;  and  a  fine  de- 
fence of  the  Poet  against  the  vulgar  accusations  of  ego- 
tism and  inconsistency.  It  has  a  further  interest,  as  all 
that  Mr.  Robertson  said  has,  in  being  more  or  less  a 
revelation  of  his  own  character  and  heart  The  quali- 
fications he  lays  down  as  necessary  for  comprehending 
the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  were  his  own  qnalifications, 
—  "  unworldhness,"  — and  the  more  he  lived,  the  mora 
he  learnt  to  protest,  and  to  act  out  his  protest,  that  tha 
spirit  of  the  world  was  more  destructive  of  a  Christian 
life  than  even  sin  itself,  —  "  feelings  disciplined  by  na- 
ture," —  and  all  his  life  long  he  endeavored  to  free  him- 
self from  conventional  views  of  art  and  beauty,  and  to 
keep  his  heart  natural  and  pure  enough  to  receive  im- 
pressions  direct  from  Nature,  and  to  see  her  as  she  is,  — 
"feelings  disciplined  through  the  minds  of  the  great 
masters  and  poets,"  — and  if  there  was  one  thing  pre- 
eminent in  his  character,  it  was  tlie  beautiful  and  child- 
like reverence  which  he  gave  to  those  who  were  worthy, 
and  his  hatred  of  the  unvenerating  flippancy  of  modem 
criticism;  —  "a  certain  delicacy  and  depth  of  feeling," — ■ 
and  the  depth,  subtlety,  and  gossamer  strength  of  his 
feeling,  is  that  which  chiefly  appears  in  his  writings,  as 
well  in  his  keen  analysis  of  the  feelings  of  others,  aa 
in  bis  morbid  analysis  of  his  own.  He  had  another 
qualification,  in  that  the  passionate  enthusiasm  of  Iiis 
early  days  had  given  place  to  a  calmer  and  sterner  view 
of  life  ;  in  that  Feeling  was  no  longer  dominant  in  him, 
bat  Will ;  and  Wordsworth  is  the  poet  of  calm,  and  not 
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of  passion.  Ho  also  felt  deep  sympatliy  wilh  that  want 
of  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  in  Wordsworth  which 
made  all  the  world,  even  to  its  meanest  things,  a  con- 
secrated world.  "  The  ludicrons  now  rarely  troubles 
me,"  he  aays :   "  all  is  awful." 

He  sympathized  also  with  the  variations  of  Words- 
worth's heart  between  democracy  and  aristocracy. 
"  Wordsworth's  tastes,"  he  says,  "  were  all  on  the  side 
of  conservatism,  his  convictions  all  on  that  of  democracy. 
Snch  a  man,  when  it  comes  to  the  vulgarities  of  life, 
shrinks  feom  democracy,  —  expects  that  all  shall  be  as 
lofty  as  himself.  Wordsworth  was  too  fastidious.  The 
only  remedy  was  less  contemplative  and  theoretical  hfe, 
and  more  work  among  the  workers." 

The  last  portion  of  the  lecture,  in  which  he  dilates 
on  Wordsworth's  love  of  England  as  the  guardian  of 
liberty,  was  written  out  of  his  own  heart.  Robertson 
was  a  man  whose  patriotism  was  based,  not  on  the 
"  blind  hysterics "  of  feeling,  but  on  the  faith  that 
England  was  the  witness  to  .the  world  of  the  glory  of 
duty  iiilfilled  even  to  death,  —  of  ireedom  poised  be- 
tween Conservatism  and  Liberalism,  —  of  truth  in  busi- 
ness, and  purity  in  domestic  Hie.  His  voice,  when  it 
most  truly  expressed  his  devotion  in  England,  would 
have  smd  of  her, — 


The  following  are  the  only  passages  in  his  letters  which 
relate  to  this  lecture  :  — 

Jtnaaiy  3S. 

I  have  no  journal^  of  books  rend,  or  thoughts  matured,  to 
■end  you ;  for  my  wbole  jonroal  has  been  tbiiiking,  —  thinfr 
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ing,  —  thinking  about  Wordsworth.  I  wbh  I  had  written  the 
lecture,  but  I  hud  uot  time ;  it  takes  bo  long  in  the  mere  act 
of  penmansbip.  It  is  all  in  m;  brain  somehow  or  otber ; 
whether  it  will  come  out  orderly  or  tremblinglj,  I  do  not 
know.  Then  there  ia  the  question  whether  health  or  strength 
will  be  such  as  to  give  a  command  of  words^  and  these  two 
questions  make  the  whole  experiment  a  hazardous  one.  How- 
ever, I  must  shut  my  eyes  and  harden  my  heart,  as  they  sajr 
to  boys  riding  over  their  first  leap.  When  you  get  this  it  will 
he  all  over.  Is  it  not  curious  how  involuntarily  one  uses 
language  concerning  such  a  task  which  would  be  applicable 
to  £ome  terrible  surgical  operation  7  I  do  hate,  detest,  and 
abhor,  as  the  oaih  of  royalty  runs,  all  epeechifying  and  all 
publicity. 

I  am  not  writing  with  zest,  but  it  is  only  that  wretcblesa- 
ness,  —  an  old  expressive  English  word  extant  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  —  which  comei  from  the  tension  of  nerve  in 
preparing  for  a  lecture  and  delivering  sermons. 

I  am  becoming  of  opinion  that  no  duty  whatever  has  a  right 
to  interfere  with  a  human  existence.  I  am  not  myself  on 
these  days ;  I  can  see  nothing  in  its  trae  light,  but  all  through 
a  veil  of  black  crape.  This  has  now  lasted  ever  dnce  tha 
Wednesday  of  (hat  unfortunate  postponement.  It  makes  one 
selfish,  and  fastens  attention  upon  the  slow  succession  of  ig 
noble  suffei-ings  within,  —  hour  by  hoar,  minute  by  minate 
wearing,  wearing,  wearing. 

Owing  to  some  difBculty  about  tlie  room,  Iiis  lecture 
was  postponed.     He  writes  — 

FebnuuyS. 

The  morning  was  occupied  in  a  vain  effcnt  to  work  up  my 
Wordsworth  thoughts ;  for  it  is  a  mixed  work,  —  parts  of  tha 
old  tboughis  coming  in  scraps  to  the  recollection,  and  badly 
joining  themselves  with  the  fresh  thought  of  the  present,  sf 
that  no  coubistent  living  whole  is  formed,  —  the  lesult  of 
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thought  working  itself  out  of  tbouglit,  —  or  rather  a  building 
made  up  by  the  fragments  of  an  old  building, /clumsily  worked 
into  the  masoniy  of  to-day.  It  is  a  patchTrtufc  of  memoi; 
and  excogitatioa, — neither  wholly,  and  both  inctHupletely. 
The  laws  of  mind  are  very  curious.  How  dissimilar  tboM 
two  operations  of  creating  and  remembering !  and  no  jinner- 
ship,  however  dexterous,  can  bring  the  edges  together,  m 
that  the  lines  of  junction  shall  not  be  seen. 

Fabrnsrr  11. 
One  line  to  tell  you  that  my  lecture  went  olT  last  night 
sncoessfiilly,— that  is,  I  did  not  break  down,  and  preserved 
self-possession  throughout  i  the  room  a  perfect  cram,  and 
hundreds  went  away ;  but  I  have  been  Buffering  from  severe 
piiin  in  the  head  ever  since,  —  shooting  Ihnlls  so  sharp  and 
sudden  that  I  can  scan^ly  forbear  an  exclamation.  Wheth- 
er people  liked  it  or  not,  I  do  not  know  ;  and  if  I  could  only 
get  rid  of  tbeee  stabs  in  the  brain  every  ten  minutes,  I  should 
not  care.  Two  li^ts  with  refleclors  were  placed  on  the  ta- 
bl€,  glaring  in  my  &ce  all  the  time,  which  prevented  my  sefi. 
ing  anybody.  There  was  little  or  no  applause,  except  now 
and  then  a  low  murmur ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  was  glad  of 
this,  for  the  worst  acknowledgment  that  can  be  made  of  an 
instructive  lecture  is  to  dap,  and  I  think  thej  showed  their 
good  taste.  At  the  same  time,  it  partly  arose  from  my  own 
rapidity,  and,  I  trust,  from  the  absence  of  any  of  those  sen- 
tences constructed  for  clap-trap,  which  any  public  speaker  at 
all  practised  can  easily  fabricate.  One  or  two  passages  hav- 
mg  reference  to  the  invasion  expected  in  1802,  connected 
with  the  reading  of  Wordsworth's  sonnets  on  the  subject, 
were  the  only  points  In  the  lecture  that  seemed  to  wake  up 
any  andible  resporse  from  the  audience. 

The  "  Soath  Churcli  Umon  "  criticised  tbe  lectnre, 
idleging  that  it  fitrored  Pantheism,  and  misrepresented 
High  Chprehisin.    Mr.  Robertson  replied  in  the  follow 
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ing  letter.  Along  with  the  criticism  there  were  some 
innuendoes,  which  induced  him  to  write  the  latter  f>or- 
tion  of  his  letter.  It  was  not  like  his  usual  practice  to 
lay  himself  thus  open  to  the  public.  He  had  born© 
misrepresentation  and  attack  so  long  in  silence,  that 
such  a  sudden  unveiling  of  his  heart  in  the  columns  of 
a  newspaper  is  startling.  It  reads  as  if  it  had  been 
wrung  from  him  against  his  will,  —  as  if  he  knew  that  it 
was  for  the  last  time,  —  as  if  he  had  thought,  "  For  once 
they  shall  know  what  their  intolerance  has  done." 

Uarcb  i,  1S&3. 

Sib:  — In  the  columns  of  the  "  BrighloQ  Guardian,"  de- 
nominated the  "  South  Church  Union  Chronicle,"  I  see  some 
strictures  on  certain  expressions  attributed  to  me  in  my  lec- 
ture upon  Wordswonh.  With  the  tone  of  the  strictures  —  ex- 
cepting one  sentence  which  I  regret,  not  for  my  own  sake, 
for  it  is  untrue,  but  for  the  writer's  sake,  for  it  is  rude  and 
coarse  —  I  can  find  no  fault.  The  whole  criticism,  however, 
is  based  on  a  misconception.  It  prbceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  I  complained  with  blame  that — 

"  High  Churchism  regarded  with  peculiar  reverence  a 
sanctity  as  connected  with  certtun  places,  times,  acts,  and 
persons,"  &c. 

I  did  not  use  those  words.  That  was  not  my  definition  of 
High  Churchism,  and  to  have  condemned  it  as  so  deiincd 
would  have  contradicted  my  argument,  for  I  was  actuoUy  at 
the  moment  justifying  Wordsworth,  who  is  well  known  to 
bave  entertained  such  feelings.  Had  I  so  spoken,  I  should 
bave  condemned  a  feeling  of  the  relative  sanctity  of  such 
things, — a  feeling  which  I  comprehend  too  entirely  to  have 
*aj  inclination  to  interfere  with. 

What  I  did  say  was  as  follows :  — 

"  Tbe  tendency  of  Pantheism  is  to  see  the  godlike  every- 
rhere,  the  persoaal  God  nowhere.    The  tenden^  of  Bi^ 
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Cburchism  is  to  localize  the  personal  Oeit;  in  certain  cod- 
secrated  places,  called  churches ;  certain  consecrated  timea 
,  called  Sabbaths,  fast-days,  and  so  forth ;  certdn  consecrated 
acts,  sacnuaeutal  and  quasi  sacramental ;  oertaia  consecrated 
per.-ons,  called  priests." 

I  endeavored  to  show  that  the  tendency  is  not  necessarily 
the  error ;  and  that  there  are  High  Ciiurchmen,  like  Words- 
worth, who  recognize  in  such  places,  persons,  and  acts,  a 
Baiiclity  only  relative,  and  Dot  intrinsic^  —  relative  to  the  wor- 
shippers, without  localizing  or  limiting  Deiiy  in  or  to  the  acts, 
times,  (H"  places;  the  Fanthoistia  and  High-Church  tenden- 
cies, each  fitlse  alone,  balandng  each  other  in  the  particular 
ca.'e  of  such  men. 

I  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  controversy  on  this 
[K>int ;  and  I  shquld,  according  to  my  hitherto  invuriahle  prac- 
tice, have  left  both  the  misrepresentation  and  the  criticism 
unnoticed,  vrere  it  not  that  the  words,  as  they  stand,  if  used 
by  me,  would  have  evidence^  an  unworthy  desire  of  turning 
aside  from  my  subject  to  pander  to  the  passions  of  my  audi- 
ence, and  seeking  a  miserable  popularity  by  au  attempt  to 
feed  Uut  theological  rancor  which  is  the  most  detestable 
phase  of  the  religion  of  the  day. 

I  do  not  merely  say  that  I  was  not  guilty  of  this  paltry 
worL  I  say  it  is  simply  impossible  to  me.  To  affirm,  what- 
ever may  he  taught  by  our  savage  polemics,  whether  Tracta- 
rian  or  Evangehcal,  that  the  new  commCtDdment  is  kot  this, 
—  "  that  ye  hate  one  another,"  and  that  discipleship  to  Christ 
is  proved  more  by  the  intensity  of  loye  for  good  than  by  the 
vcliemence  of  bitterness  against  error,  la  with  me  a  desire  too 
deep,  too  perpetual,  and  too  unsatbfied,  to  have  allowed  the 
possibility  of  my  joining  even  for  one  moment  in  the  coward- 
ly cry  with  which  the  terrors  and  the  passions  of  the  half- 
informed  are  lashed  by  platform  rhetoric  into  hatred  of 
High  Chnrchmen. 

I  aduiowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  attack  on  myself,  noA 
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Admit  that  in  all  attacks  from  the  High-Cbarch  side  I  have 
ever  met,  and  expect  berorehand  to  meet,  generous,  fur,  gen- 
tlemanlike,  and  Christiaa  antagonism. 

At  the  same  dme,  I  could  not  help  smiling  good-bnmnndlj 
at  the  writer's  utter  misconception  of  mj  tana,  riews,  and 
poeiiion.  If  he  thinks  that  what  he  calls  a  philosophic  height 
above  contending  parties  is  a  position  which  any  man  can 
select  for  his  own  comfort  and  retirement,  he  miscalculates 
greatly.  If  be  soppose  that  the  deare  to  discern  the  "soul 
of  goodness  in  things  evil,"  to  tera^nize  the  truth  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  error,  and  to  assimilate  the  good  in  alt  sects 
and  all  men  rather  than  mf^mfy  the  evil,  is  a  plan  which  will 
conciliate  the  regard  of  all,  secure  a  man's  own  peace,  "  and 
of  course  bring  with  it  great  popularity  with  the  mollitude,"  I 
can  earnestly  assure  the  writer  that,  whenever  he  will  try  Qm 
experiment,  he  will  find  out  his  mistake.  He  will,  perhape, 
then  see  a  new  light  reflected  upon  the  expression,  "  when 
I  speak  of  peace,  they  make  them  ready  for  the  batde." 
He  will  find  himself,  to  his  painful  surprise,  charged  oa  the 
one  side  for  his  earnestness  with  heresy,  and  on  the  other  for 
his  charity  with  latitudmarianism.  His  desire  to  exalt  the 
spirit  will  be  construed  into  irreverence  for  the  letter,  his 
setting  light  by  maxims  imo  a  want  of  zeal  fi»  principles,  his 
diBtincUoD  between  rales  and  spirit  into  lawlessness.  He  will 
find  hia  attempt  to  love  men,  and  his  yearnings  ftw  their  sym- 
pathy; met  by  suspidons  of  hia  motiTes  and  malignant  slan- 
ders upon  hid  life ;  hie  pasMo^ite  desire  to  reach  ideas  instead 
of  word?,  and  get  to  the  root  of  what  men  mean,  he  will  find 
treated,  even  by  those  who  think  that  they  are  candid,  as  the 
gratification  of  a  literary  taste  and  the  affectation  of  philosophic 
licight  above  the  strife  (tf  humut  existence.  I  would  not 
recommend  him  to  try  that  "  philosophic  height"  which  he 
thinks  so  self-indulgent,  unless  he  has  ibo  hardihood  to  face 
the  keenest  winds  tliat  blow  over  all  lonely  plaoef,  whetKer 
liNiely  heights,  or  londy  flats.    If  he  can  steal  hia  Inart 
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agaiDst  distrust  and  suspidon :  if  he  can  dare  to  be  pro 
nouuced  dangerous  by  the  ignorant,  biiu-'i  :n  jy  his  brethren 
in  public,  and  naraed  agiunst  in  private  ■-  !!'  iir  lan  resolve  to 
be  stnifik  on  every  side  and  not  strike  agiiiu,  giving  all  quai^ 
ter  and  asking  none ;  if  he  can  struggle  in  ibe  dark  with  the 
prayer  for  light  of  Ajox  on  his  lips,  in  silence  and  alone,  — 
then  let  him  adopt  the  line  which  seems  so  easy,  and  be  fair 
and  generous  and  chivalrous  to  all.  But  if  be  expects  from 
it  "  of  course  considerable  aelf-applauae  and  great  popularity 
with  the  multJtnde,"  I  can  tell  him  they  are  not  the  rewards 
of  tfiat  path.  Rather  let  bim  be  content  to  remain  a  parti- 
zan,  and  call  himself  by  some  name.  Churchman,  Evangeli- 
cal, or  Tractarian.  Then  he  will  be  abused  by  many ;  but 
his  party  will  defend  him. 

His  definition  of  High  Chnrchism  called  forth  further 
remonstrance.  One  of  his  friends  wrote  to  him  upon 
the  subject.     He  replied :  — 

Mt  deab  -  — : — I  gratefully  accept  your  hint  about  ibe 
de6nition  of  High  Ghurcbnitinsbip.  I  will  modify  what  I 
said,  to  prevent  misunderstanding.  At  the  same  time,  a;i 
High  Churchmimship,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  was  thei: 
spt-aking,  is,  in  my  view,  an  error,  I  must  represent  it  in  its 
niuHt  developed,  not  iu  its  modiDed  form,  and  as  tlie  exact 
opposite  of  Pantheism.  All  grand  truth  is  the  statement  of 
two  oppomtes,  not  a  via  media  between  them,  nor  either  of 
Ibem  alone.  I  conceive  Wordsworth  to  have  held  both, — 
lh(^  Personality  of  the  Eternal  Being,  and  also  His  ditfusiou 
llirough  space.  Now,  I  cannot  conceid  my  conviction  tliat  it 
is  tlie  vice  of  High  Churcbism  in  its  tendency  to  exaggerate 
the  former  of  these,  by  localiilng  Dwty  in  acts,  places,  &c. 
It  is  the  vice  of  Pantheism  to  hold  ihe  latter  alone. 

When  a  High  Churchman  fully  recognizes  the  latter,  as 
Wordsworth  did,  I  care  little  for  any  trifling  exaggerations 
of  the  former,  and  I  will  always  fight  for  him,  and  maint^ 
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that  his  High  Churchism  bas  no  radical  error  in  it,  even 
tliough  his  expressioTi*  ma}*  to  mj  mind  seen^to  predicsto 
locality  of  God  much  more  than  I  should  lilie  to  do  iL  But 
when  he  represents  Personality  as  a  limilation  to  time,  space* 
act$,  &c,  instead  of  recognizing  it  in  three  essential  pointAt 
all  metaphysical  and  super-seusual,  viz.,  conscionaneBs,  vill, 
character, — then  I  mnst  earnestly  and  firmly  oppose  High 
Churchism,  and  say  that  its  tendency  is  to  localize ;  and  I 
must  quote  anxiously  those  texts  which,  taken  alone,  have  a 
Pantheistic  sound.  ''  Howbcit,  the  Most  High  dwelleth  not 
in  temples  made  with  hands.  Heaven  is  my  throne;  Earth 
is  my  footstool :  what  house  will  ye  build  for  me  ?  " 

And  indeed  I  do  think  that  this  is  a  very  common  and 
very  dangerous  tendency.  I  will  modify  my  delinition  by 
saying  it  is  the  tendency  of  High  Churchism.  That  it  is  not 
inseparable  from  it,  I  showed  by  defending  Wordsw<Hlh. 
High  Churchism  I  hate.  High  Churchmen,  many  ti!  Aem, 
I  love,  admire,  and  sympathize  with. 

The  former  of  these  two  letters  seems  to  liave  tonchecl 
and  excited  some  of  the  nobler  spirits  among  the  High- 
Church  party.  One  of  them  wrote  to  him,  nrgjng  him 
to  unite  himself  to  them,  and  drew  from  him  the  fol- 
lowing reply,  most  valuable  as  the  latest  utterance  of 
liis  conrictioDS  on  many  points  of  interest:  — 

60  MoDCpallorBoad,  Brighton :  April  1, 1863. 

Dear  Sir:  —  I  thank  you  for  your  cordial  and  welome 
letter.  It  is  a  joy  to  meet  with  any  testimony  to  the  vera- 
ciouHness  of  a  ministry  beset  with  disappointments,  and  to 
read  in  such  testimonies  a  prophecy  of  a  coming  day  when 
we  shall  understand  at  least  what  each  other  means.  - 

To  the  main  question  of  your  lijlter,  respecting  the  doty 
of  union,  —  that  is,  professed  and  active  union  with  men 
whose  earnestness  is  acknowledged,  —  and  the  apparent  un- 
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reosonableneaa  of  standing  aloof  and  alonoi  it  would  teks 
tnanj  sheets  to  reply  atlequately. 

It  h  tnj  belief  that  ia  all  the  tenets  and  pracliceg  of  the 
High-Church  body  there  is  an  underlying  trath  ;  but  then  I 
confess  that  I  should  find  as  much  difficulty  in  using  their 
/ormt  of  statement  in  many  points,  as  I  should  in  luing  those 
of  the  Evangelicals  in  all  points.  With  a  thoughtful  and 
large-minded  High  Churchman  I  believe  I  should  sympa- 
thize  more  than  with  one  of  any  section  of  the  Church ;  but 
my  recoil  irom  the  ban  formalism  of  the  half-educated  and 
half-spiritualized  of  that  school  would,  I  fear,  be  stronger 
than  from  the  eitremes  of  any  other  party. 

Spirit  is  Eiernal,  —  Form  is  Transient;  and  when  men 
stereotype  the  form  and  call  it  perpetual,  or  deny  that  under 
other  and  veiy  difierent  forms  the  self-same  truth  may  lie  (as 
tlie  uncovering  of  Moses's  feet  is  identically  the  same  aa  our 
uncovering  our  heads,  —  ay,  and  I  will  even  dare  to  say, 
oAen  with  the  copering  of  the  Quakers,  when  reverence  for 
God  is  the  cause  for  eac]i)i  then  I  feel  repelled  at  once, 
wb'tber  the  form  be  a  form  of  words  or  a  form  of  observance. 

To  announce  spiritual  religion,  as  Christ  announced  it  to 
the  woman  of  Samaria,  independent  of  place,  on  this  moun- 
tain or  lliat,  —  as  Stephen  announced  it  when  they  stoned 
him  for  blaspheming  the  temple,  —  this,  I  think,  is  the  great 
work  of  a  Chrisiian  minister  in  these  days.  He  will  joyfully 
recognize  a  reverence  for  tlie  Invisible  in  the  even  exagger- 
ated zeiil  with  which  good  men,  afraid  of  Rationalism,  Pan- 
theism, Germanism,  and  a  hundred  other  things,  strive  to 
conline  a  sacredness  to  churches,  rites,  offices ;  but  he  cannot 
anil  will  not  join  such  efibrts  to  preserve  spiritual  religion, 
because  he  knows  hy  the  experience  of  history  in  what  they 
mu-t  inevitably  end.  lie  knows  that  the  attempt  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  form  is  a  vain  effort  for  beings  encased  in  flesh 
and  blood,  and  in  a  world  which  is  the  Great  Form  by  which 
God  has  manifested  Himself.     But,  at  the  same  time,  be 
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mnBt  fc«l  that  the  special  Chorch  forms  are  only  val<u,ble  «■ 
H  protest  for  the  Eternal  Freseuoe  la  and  throu^  all  ftnnu 
to  tbo  spirit  diat  lores  HiiD,  and  he  will  dread  all  attempts 
to  limit  and  confine  God's  grace  and  presence  to  any  aalhori- 
taiive  fomiB,  however  time-bonored. 

Now,  only  giving  these  feelings  as  spedoeDs,  how  could 
Midt  a  man  join  a  party  P  He  would  soon  be  saying  things 
which  would  make  him  a  black  sheep  among  them,  every 
now  and  then  protesting  against  their  extremes  with  vehe- 
mence that  would  make  him  look  like  a  renegade.  What 
would  he  have  giuned  by  nnioD  ?  For  himself  and  for  others, 
—  nothing. 

UnicBS  a  man  has  a  skin  like  a  rhinooeroe,  and  a  heart  tike 
a  stone-fruit,  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  work  alone ;  the  bad  feel- 
ings of  pride  or  vanity  get  as  little  to  feed  them  in  audi  a 
struggle  aa  the  better  ones  of  sympathy  and  charity ; — and 
Elijah,  stem  and  iroo  as  he  was,  should  be  a  warning  to  any 
common  man  to  expect  that  many  a  day  be  wiQ  have  to  sit 
under  his  joniper-tree  in  despondency  and  bitter  sense  oi 
isolation  and  nseleesness. 

Nevertheless  it  is  my  conviction  that  for  some  minds  there 
is  no  other  path  open ;  they  miiat  speak  such  truth  as  is  in 
them  fearlessly  and  uDCom promisingly,  pleasing  no  mortal  ear 
on  purpose.  They  must  try  —  not  by  eclecticism,  but  by  a 
true  application  (not  the  Traciarian)  of  the  canon,  quod  tem- 
per, quod  vbique,  guod  ah  OTtmibttr —  to  discern  the  one  truth 
which  lies  beneath  various  apparently  antagonistic  forms,  as 
Cuvier  discerned  the  fontal  types  of  organization  in  things 
so  diverse  as  leaves  and  lungs,  torloise-shells  and  humaa 
ekeletons. 

If  God  would  raise  up  some  man  of  rare  largeness  of  heart 
and  brain  to  do  this  work,  and  tell  us  what  is  the  truth  in 
each  case  which  makes  good  men  cleave  to  the  error  au  tena- 
ciously, a  grand  work  of  union  might  perhaps  be  accom- 
pliihed,  such  aa  no  "  Protestant  Defence  AsEociatioos "  not 
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'Soatti  Churoii  Unions"  ever  can  accomplish;  for  all  that 
they  can  do  is  to  win  a  triuotjih  for  their  parly,  and  none  of 
them  will  venture  to  say  that  their  party  contains  all  the  liege 
men  of  the  truil. 

For  a  man  or  a  body  of  men  to  do  this  I  earnestly  long 
and  yearn ;  and  in  the  absence  of  such  large-hearted  and 
largoly-gifted  man,  I  persist  in  trying,  in  my  small  blunder- 
ing way,  to  do  it  for  a  few  who  will  be  candid  enough,  to  in- 
terpret what  I  mean.  I  believe  the  path  in  which  i  work  ia 
the  true  pass  across  the  mountaine,  though  the  thought  and 
the  hand  of  the  master-engineer  are  wanting  to  nttike  it 
a  road  broad  and  safe  for  the  peopli?  and  the  multitude  to 
travel  in ;  but  that  is  not  my  fault  or  blame.  God  will  pro- 
vide His  own  workmen,  t  think  I  see  how  the  syovk  should 
be  done,  but  I  have  neither  the  qualifications  nor  the  strength 
to  do  it;  but  I  can  at  least  be  faithful  to  my  convictions  and 
limitJ^d  task,  and  I  have  cheerfully  counted  the  co-it,  and  have 
as  cheerfully,  for  the  most  part,  paid  it. 

This  is  a  long  letter ;  but  I  think  the  irankness  of  yours 
demands  to  be  met  with  equal  frankness. 

It  is  really  time  now,  after  eighteen  centuries,  that  we 
should  get  some  better  conception  thau  we  have  of  wliat 
Chri.-^tianity  is.  If  we  could  but  comprehend  ihe  maiiifeslcd 
Life  of  God,  Christ  in  His  earthly  career,  how  He  looked  on 
things,  and  felt  and  thought,  what  He  hated  and  what  Ho 
pitied,  we  might  have  some  chance  of  agreement.  As  it'  is, 
I  suppose  we  shall  go  on  biting  and  devouring  one  another, 
and  thinking — alas  for  the  mockery!  —  that  we  have. real- 
ized a  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth. 

To  understand  the  Life  and  Spirit  of  Christ  appeal's  to  me 
to  be  only  the  chance  of  remedy ;  but  we  have  got  doctrinei 
about  Christ,  instead  of  Christ,  and  we  cull  the  bad  meta- 
physics of  Evangclicilism  "the  Gospel,"  and  the  leinporary 
transient  forms  of  Tractarianism  "  the  Church." 

To  know  Him,  the  power  of  His  resurrection,  and  the  tek- 
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lowBhip  of  bis  sufferings,  —  that  is  oil  in  all;  aud  if  Um 
death  and  life  of  Christ  are  working  in  a  man,  he  is  onr 
brother,  whether  Tractarian  or  Evangelical,  if  we  could  but 
believe  that  verj  simple  proposition. 

.  ^        I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

F.  W.  R. 

Shortly  after  the  nnasnal  exertion  of  the  lectara  t)U 
Wordsworth,  he  suddenly  footed  in  the  street. 

April  4. 

During  the  day,  while  walking  with  J.  Young,  in  West 
Street,  on  my  way  to  the  Training-school,  I  fainted  and  fell. 
My  first  sensation,  on  coming  to  myself^  was  that  of  being 
conscious  of  voices  around  me,  and  I  knew  instantly  ibat  a 
crowd  bad  gathered,  though  I  had  not  in  that  hundredth  part 
of  a  secoiid  opened  my  eyes.  They  tell  me  I  leaped  to  my 
feet  as  if  shot  r  I  went  a  few  steps  into  a  shop,  and  fainted 
quite  off  into  unconsciousness  a  second  time ;  then  caipe  in- 
tense pain  in  the  back  of' the  head,  which  lasted  for  three 
hours.  However,  to  avoid  making  a  sensation,  I  went  out  to 
dinner,  keeping  my  engagement;  but  it  saved  me  nolhing, 
for  the  fact  is  duly  pilloried  in  the  "  Brighton  Gazette"  this 
morning,  and  my  bell  has  rung  with  inquiries  half-a-dozeu 
times  already. 

This  warned  him  that  there  vras  more  radical  mis- 
chief in  his  weakness  and  pain  than  he  had  thought ; 
and,  urged  by  his  physicians,  he  consented  to  go  to 
Cheltenham  for  rest.     In  April  he  writes :  — 

On  Monday  I  go  to  Cheltenham.  Severe  and  beniUerjrig 
pain  in  the  cerebellum  has  for  the  last  few  days  made  wofk 
dangerous.  Dr.  Allen's  view  exactly  corruboiatcs  my  antid- 
patious;  the  only  difficulty  is,  that  the  puin  is  not  in  thq 
region  of  the  intellectual  organs,  but  in  lliat  of  tlie  sensa- 
tional and  afiectionaL     When  it  moves  forward  I  know  thai 
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tlie  pBToxyBm  is  ending,  and  then  it  never  attains  a  sensatioa 
roore  vivid  than  that  as  of  warm  wat«r  occupjring  the  interior 
of  the  hvad  uid  forehead.  The  decline  in  mental  power,  and 
tlie  entire  incapacitation  at  Umea  of  some  functions,  and  tho 
severe  paiii  produced  by  the  altempt  to  exercise  them,  fi»rco 
mc  to  look  at  the  matter  now  seriousl}'.  In  Cheltenham  I 
sludl  ask  Dr.  ConoUy's  opinion,  if  he  be  there. 

While  staying  in  Cheltenham  he  rallied ;  bat  retam- 
ing  on  the  third  week  to  Brighton,  all  the  old  eymp- 
toms  reappeared.  During  his  absence  several  membera 
of  his  congregation,  with  thoughtfiil  generosity,  sab- 
scribed  to  enable  him  to  engage  a  carate.  He  grate- 
tiilly  accepted  their  kindness,  and  nominated  a  gentle- 
man known  to  them,  and  a  personal  friend  of  his  own, 
the  Rev.  Ernest  Tower. 

Haj  IT,  iws. 

Mr.  Tower  has  accepted  my  cnnu^,  and  both  hh  father 
and  mother,  whose  letters  I  have  seen,  are  pleased.  He  is  a 
gentleman  thoroughly  in  earnest,  hard-working,  and  attached 
to  me>  Our  spheres  and  powers  lie  in  different  directions, 
which  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  collision ;  and  as  he  will 
take  the  afternoon  sermon,  I  shall  have  leisure  for  more  pas- 
toral work,  at  tie  prospect  of  which  I  rejoice ;  for  I  cannot 
say  how  humiliated  I  feel  at  degenerating  into  the  popular 
preacher  of  a  fastiionable  watering-place.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  lias  strong  health ;  eo  that  I  shall  not  have  compunction 
in  delegating  work  to  him  when  I  am  unfit  for  it. 

These  pleasant  hopes  were  disappointed.  The  Vicar 
of  Brighton,  in  whose  liands  the  power  of  a  veto  lay, 
exercised  his  legal  right  in  the  most  legal  manner. 
Owing  to  reasons  which  appear  in  the  correspondence 
given  in  ihe  next  chapter,  he  refused  to  confirm  Mr. 
Robertson's  nomination  of  Mr.  Tower.     This  was  ou 
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Trinity  Sunday,  tlie  22nd  of  May.  On  the  29th,  Mr. 
Robertson  pi-eacbed  widiuut  the  help  he  hud  so  long 
desired  ;  and  on  the  following  Sunday,  the  5th  of  June, 
his  voice  was  heard  for  the  last  time  in  Trinity  Chapel. 
His  sermon  in  the  mombg  was  for  tlie  Orphan  Asylum ; 
the  subject  was  the  parable  of  the  Barren  Fig-tree,  — 
"  Then  said  he  to  the  dresser  of  his  vineyard,  '  Behold, 
these  three  years  I  come  seeking  fruit  on  this  fig- 
tree,  and  find  none :  cut  it  down ;  why  cumbereth  it 
the  ground ?  '"  By  a  strange  and  sad  coincidence,  his 
afternoon  lecture  was  on  part  of  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.,  The  closing  sermon 
of  a  long  course  of  lectures  was  also  the  close  of  his 
career.  With  what  a  sorrowful  force  came  back  upon 
tlie  memories  of  his  congregation  the  words  which  he 
had  read  as  part  of  his  last  text,  —  "Finally,  brethren, 
farewell  1 "  No  one  who  wishes  to  penetrate,  as  for  as 
possible,  into  the  sofitary  manliness  and  endurance  of 
his  -life  during  the  last  month  of  his  pulpit  ministra- 
tions, who  would  understand  the  suffering  and  the 
strength  of  his  nature,  the  mingling  of  meekness  and 
noble  pride,  of  self-surrender  and  high  self-confidence, 
of  quiet  faith  and  of  an  almost  triumphant  ecstasy  of 
faith,  should  omit  tp  read  the  nr.tes  of  the  last  three 
lectures  which  he  delivered  on  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians. 

I  remember  Seeing  on  the  manuscript  of  one  of  these, 
on  "  The  Thorn  in  the  Flesh,"  the  mark  of  a  teai'.  It 
had  fallen  as  he  wrote  alone  in  his  room. 

Self-contained,  master  of  himself,  when  he  could 
weep  in  tlie  solitude  of  his  study  it  was  ftill  time  that 
he  should  be  freed  from  his  long  sorrow.     And  God 
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blessed  him  with  Death,  the  Releaser.  In  three  montha 
after  he  had  spoken  of  the  pain  of  St  Paul,  he  entered 
into  the  painless  land.* 


LETTKBS  FBOU  JANUABT  5  TO  UAT  IB,  18U. 

LVUL 

Jumary  S,  18BS. 
Last  evenmg  I  began  Benvenato  Cellini's  "  Life,"  nhicb 
I  had  never  read  before.  What  a  very  strange  one,  and 
what  strange  times  it  paints  1  The  murder  of  a  man  who 
hud  slain  Cellini's  brother  in  self-defence  is  related  with  the 
utmost  coolness,  as  well  as  the  waj  in  which  Fope  Clement 
VII,  connived  at  it  Certainly,  ah  artist's  life  does  not  ap- 
pear one  conducing  to  moral  excellence  ;  Cellini  was  a  most 
ungovernable,  vain,  passionate  man,  unrestrained  by  any  rule 
except  his  own  feehngs ;  yet  he  seems  to  have  been  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Michael  Angelo, — a  right  noble  man.  If 
Cellini  is  to  be  believed,  he  killed  the  Constable  Bourbon 
u  iih  his  own  hand,  and  almost  singly  defended  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  besides  a  number  of  other  wonders,  any  one  of 
nhich  would  be  sufficient  to  make  a  life  famous.  His  profll- 
gncy,  too,  seems  to  have  been  without  measure.  Such  books 
du  not  amuse  me  as  they  do  most  people.  They  set  me  think- 
ii!g,  and  most  painfully ;  bewildering,  ood  entangling  the 
skein  of  life  and  human  destinies  hopelessly.  In  the  midst 
of  it  all  reli^on  comes  in  from  time  to  time,  —  and  the 
rr.mcs  of  God  and  Christ  as  objects  of  supposed  and,  I  con- 
ceive, sincere  worship,  jarring,  however,  upon  my  sense  of 

*  I  bBTe  printsd  at  the  and  of  thl>  chtpcar  the  lett«ra  of  Kia  np  to  the 
niOTith  of  Jpne.  Theremiiiiiing  Utlere  ntlnched  to  the  rallowing  chHptw 
-vera  vritten,  after  ho  hxl  givoD  up  public  life,  during  the  nunlhi  ot  iana, 
Jaij,  Bad  Angtut. 
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filnesa,  like  the  MeBBiah  between  two  thieves,  as  if  He  bad  . 
been  their  accomplice.     Whai,  ia  ooe  to  make  of  it  all,  and 
how  judge  of  this  strange  world,  wbich  becomes  to  me  more 
unintelligible  ever}'  day  7 

No  r^ply  from  M .     I  shall  be  ^ad  to  go,  not  ooly  for 

the  sake  of  the  goHluJe,  but  also  for  the  exercise,  for  I  begin 
to  feel  it  once  more  indispensable,  and  withoQt  delay,  ^  for 
mental  reetlessness  and  powerleseness  increase  to  a  painful 
extent.  I  cannot  read  for  ten  minutes  consecDtively,  much 
less  think. 

LIX. 

I  have  juet  finished  Manrice's  three  sermons  on  the  Crystal 
Palace  question,  recently  published.  As  usual,  they  are  the 
offspring  of  a  capadoua  mind  and  large  heart.  In  ihe  main 
his  view  is. the  same  as  mine,  though  the  statement  diSen 
somewhat,  as  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  two  minds  differ,  and 
he  lias  brought  more  thought  and  more  historical  learning  to 
the  subject  by  far.  Like  all  he  writes,  they  are  exceedingly 
sugn;estiTe,  and  likely  to  do  more  good,  I  should  fiincy,  in  the 
study  than  from  the  pulpit,  were  it  not  that  these  were  ad- 
dressed to  a  Lincoln'a-Inn  congregaUon,  which  may  be  sup- 
p'jsed  to  have  m  it  minds  trained  lo  hubits  of  consecutive 
altuniion.  There  is  matter  for  thought  for  hours  in  these 
scniions,  but  most  people  would  read  on  from  sentence  to 
Eeritence,  and  when  they  turned  over  the  last  page  and  found 
Jtttis,  bf.  tempted  to  exclaim,  "But  what  does  he  meanP  and 
what  is  proved  ?  " 

LX. 

I  buvB  just  tlnisiied  writing  a  sermon  for  the  morning.  It 
is  an  old  subject,  from  notes,  with  fresh  language,  and  eev- 
era!  fresh  thoughts.  Somehow  I  cannot  originate  thought 
and  subjects  now  as  I  used.  Perhaps  it  arises  from  feeling 
that  enthusiasm,  and  afTection,  and  trust,  and  perhaps  reaptct; 
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9  me  have  cooled,  parti;  from  my  own  fault,  partly 
from  the  malicious  misrepresentations  of  tbe  Evangelio^a,  Bt 
well  aa  of  others.  So  far  as  thie  baa  chilled  the  sptiog  of 
energy,  Iliere  is  Bomething  wrong;  for  enei^  ought  not  t* 
ariee  out  of  self-respect  or  the  assurance  of  being  beard  with 
sympathy.  Yet  it  is  not  all  wrong  even  in  this  respect,  foi 
foum  natures  cannot  do  without  ^mpathy,  public  or  privnte,- 
—  lliough  perhaps  pride,  or  some  other  peculianty,  mnke* 
them  baugbljly  refuse  all  comm<Hi  and  even  the  fair  method* 
of  securing  what  the  Evangelical  books  «all  "acceptance,'' 
and  what  old  ArieloUe  lays  down  as  one  of  the  first  things  to 
l>e  acquired,  and  indispensable  to  the  success  of  one  who 
nildresses  masses,  —  namely,  tbe  "  good-will  of  the  audience," 
that  is,  a  personal  feeling  of  well-disposedness  towards  the 
speaker  who  is  to  convince  or  leach  them. 

I  am  proceeding  with  Cellini's  "  Life."  What  a  wonder^ 
ful  picture  of  human  life,  and  human  art,  and  human  society  I 
The  nmiw  and  inordinate  vanity  of  the  man  is  astonishing, 
and  refutes  the  foolish  popular  notion  that  real  talent  is 
never  Tain,  and  real  courage  never  boastful.  Falstaff's 
braggadocio  is  modest  in  comparison  of  his.  Conceive  a 
man  gravely  telling  you  that  after  the  vision  in  hin  prison 
a  glory  encircled  his  head  through  life,  —  visible  on  his 
('hadow,  especially  on  tbe  dewy  grass  at  morning,  and  which 
he  possessed  the  power  of  showing  to  a  chosen  few.  And 
then  the  religiosity  and  hymn-writing  of  a  man  who  records, 
in  admiration,  the  murder  in  revenge  of  three  separate  per- 
sona who  had  slightly  offended  him.  Very  curious,  too,  is 
his  account  of  the  unblushing  rapacity,  violence,  and  profli- 
gacy of  the  Popes  Clement  and  Paul  III.,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  villanj  of  the  cardinals,  bishops,  and  Dukes  of  Ferrara 
It  was  a  curious  time  when  men  had  to  redress  their  own 
wrongs,  and  goldsmiths  were  compelled  to  be  accomplished 
■wordsmsn  if_thsy  would  lire  one  day  in  safety.     Fancy  Mr. 
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Lewis  armed  cap-a^e,  or  %,  tiulor  coming  to  measure  yoa 
with  a  sword  on  bia  thi^  I  Tet  a  dusky  clouded  sense  of 
right,  honor,  and  religion  runs  through  the  book:  bizarre 
enough,  it  is  true,  and  suggestive  of  many  reflections.  Sod- 
ety  progresses,  —  do  men  ?  Benvennto  gratified  every  pas- 
sion, slashed  and  slew  bis  nay  through  life.  London  jewel- 
lers wear  no  swords,  and  get  ridi  by  bankruptcies ;  is  tlte 
gtun  very  great,  are  we  not  less  of  men  than  in  those  days? 

It  is  a  wonderfully  graphic  life.  That  power  of  punting 
what  waJ  seen  and  what  appeared,  instead  of  our  modem 
babit  of  reflecting  and  philosophising  npon  it,  brings  the  whole 
scene  before  the  eyes.  How  living  and  real,  as  if  of  yester- 
day, the  portraits  of  Francis  I.,  Madame  d'Sstampes,  Titian  ! 
And  bow  curions,  as  compared  with  Bousaean  and  Taaso,  is 
Cellini's  perpetual  discovery  of  conspiracies  against  himsell^ 
and  of  the  implacable  enmities  of  pope^  dukes,  ladies  I  The 
iraaginativene«s  of  a  bnun,  whit^  bad  in  it  a  fibre  (^  insani- 
ty, near  which  genius  often  lies,  would,  I  soppoee,  account 
for  two  thirds  of  this,  —  and  his  extraordinaij  irrascibility 
WHS  but  another  form  of  iL  Au  innkeeper  whose  borse  he 
has  overridden,  keeps  his  saddle  and  bridle  in  retaliation,  and 
Ccllina  sets  off  and  bnrioa  his  dagger  in  the  spine  of  hia  neck. 
Another  man  affronts  him  slightly,  and  be  reaolvea  to  cut  off 
his  arm  :  then  bis  mod  escape  from  prison,  with  the  ingenui 
ty  of  a  itaaniac;  the  descent  by  sheets,  curiously  procured, 
cut  in  strips  and  the  desperate  fall  and  fractured  leg ;  all  to 
eiicape  from  a  Pope,  who  was  tTying  to  murder  him  in  the 
most  incredible  ways,  —  it  is  very  curious. 

LXL 

A  letter  arrived  from to-day.    I  did  not  like  the  ex- 

liression  in  the  one  you  sent  me,  where  she  speaks  c^  the 

sacrifice  made  for ,  and  the  strengtliening  effect  of  sacri- 

fioe  on  the  character.    It  is  a  bad  batnt  of  BeDtunent  to  fidl 
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into.  People  who  make  real  sacrifices  are  never  able  to  cal- 
culate, self-coin  place  nlly,  the  good  the  said  sacrifices  are  doing 
thein;ju6t  as  people  who  really  grieve  are  unable  attbe  time 
to  [)hilo30phize  abont  the  good  efiiscts  of  grief.  "Now,  no 
chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous  bat  grievous." 
That  is  trne  pMloeophy.  In  the  lips  of  one  struggling  might 
and  main  to  strengthen  character,  and  living  a  life  of  ihe  Cross 
and  of  sacrifice,  such  a  seDtence  as  I  have  qaoted  might  be 
real ;  as  it  is,  it  is  simply  unreal, —  a  sentence  got  by  heart, 
and  1  think  very  dangerous.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than 
tlie  command  of  a  pen  which  can  write  correct  sentiments, 
such  as  might  befit  a  martyr  or  an  angel.  And  the  danger 
is,  that  the  confusion  between  a  commonplace  life  and  that  of 
an  angel  or  a  martyr  is  hopeless.  For  when  the  same  Bub- 
liiiiities  proceed  from  the  lips  and  pens  of  both,  who  is  to  con- 
vince us  that  we  are  not  beatiSed  martyrs  and  holy  angels  ? 
Such  a  sentence  as  this  would  have  been  more  real,  though 
somewhat  aeniimental  still :  "  How  dare  I  talk  of  Sacrifice  I 
aiid  liow  little  of  it  is  there  in  my  life,  —  one  perpetual  suc- 
ce-aion  of  enjoyments ! "  It  has  often  struck  me  that  Christ 
never  suffered  these  sentimental] sms  to  pass  without  a  matter- 
of-fact  testing  of  what  they  were  worth  and  what  ihey  meant. 
It  is  a  dangerous  facility  of  fine  writing,  which  —  I  say  it  in 
ilce|j  i-evei'ejice  to  Him  —  Christ  would  have  te.-ted  by  some 
of  those  uppareijily  bursh  replies  which  abound  in  his  life, 
such  as  to  one  pruiessing  great  anxiety  to  bo  with  ilim,  say- 
ing he  wished  itnnd  not  doing  it,  "  Foxes  have  holes,  and  the 
birds  of  the  sir  have  uests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not 
whei'e  10  lay  His  head." 

I  only  took  the  morning  duty  yesterday,  being  too  tired  for 
tlie  second.  As  I  sat  inactive  in  the  afternoon  listenii^  to 
Itlr.  Langdon,  and  gazing  on  the  dense  crowd  before  me,  I 
felt  humbled  exceedingly  to  think  I  had  to  address  those 
Dumhers  evei'y  week  twioe,  and  that  their  spiritual  life  de- 
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peiided,  for  tho.se  hours  at  least,  apeakiog  humanly,  on  me. 
How  wonderful  the  opportunity,  and  how  heavy  the  reepoo- 
slbility  1  Iq  the  crush  and  rush  and  hurry  of  work,  and  the 
personal  anxieties  connected  with  it,  such  thougbta  do  not 
come,  except  rarely  ;  but  when  out  of  harness,  and  looking, 
in  the  dusky  light  of  evening,  into  the  almost  solemn  dark- 
ness, the  feeling  came  painfully.  Such  feelings,  unhappily, 
evaporate  in  the  dust  of  life. 

LXIL 

The  last  hour  has  been  spent  in  examining  a  pile  of  eight- 
een letters  wailing  my  arrival,  —  some  long,  none  important, 
t"o  anonymous,  —  one  of  them  from  a  young  lady  defending 
fashionable  society  against  my  tirades  ;  these  Inst  I  feel  are 
worse  than  useless,  and  very  impolitic.  Nevertheless,  more 
and  more,  a  life  of  amusement  and  visiting  seems  to  me  in 
irreconcilable  antagonism  to  Christianity,  and  more  destruc- 
tive to  the  higher  spirit  than  even  the  mercantile  life  in  its 
worst  form ;  and  yet  I  do  not  know ;  who  shall  say  which  is 
the  national  spirit  more  surely,  inevitably  tending  to  decay, 
—  that  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  or  that  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  ? 
•  •  •  •  > 

The  austerity  that  comes  afief  life's  experience  is  more 
healthy,  because  more  natural,  than  that  which  begins  it. 
When  it  begins  life  it  is  the  pouring  of  the  new  wine  into 
the  old  weak  wiiie-skina,  which  burst ;  and  the  young  heart, 
cheated  out  of  its  youth,  indemnifies  itself  by  an  attempt  to 
rculize  the  feelings  wliich  were  denied  it  by  a  double  measure 
ol'  indulgence  in  age.  An  unlovely  spectacle !  Can  any- 
tbing  be  more  melanclioly  than  the  spectacle  of  one  wlio  is 
trying  to  be  young,  and  unable  lo  descend  gracefully  and  with 
dignity  into  the  vale  of  years  ?  There  is  a  fine  lonib  of,  I 
think,  Turenne,*  at  Strasbourg.     An  open  grave  lies  bofora 

•  Qaary,  UNrfcha]  Sue. 
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bim ;  DeiUh  at  his  side,  touching  him  nith  his  dart ;  and  the 
warrior  desceods,  with  a  lofly  step  and  saddened  brow,  but  a 
conqueror  stilt,  because  the  act  is  so  evidently  bis  own  and 
embraced  by  hia  own  will,  into  the  sepulchre.  I  remember 
it  impressed  me  much  with  its  mond  force,  and  it  has  Utile  or 
nothing  in  it  of  French  theatrically  and  attitudinizing 

LXIII. 

A  long  dreary  vista  of  many  months  of  pain  opens  out  be- 
fore  me.  Was  that  a  good  omen, — jost  aa  I  wrote  those 
words  a  sudden  gleam  of  sunshine  burst  out  of  this  gloomy 
day  upon  my  paper?  Benvenato  Cellini  would  have  taken 
it  for  a  special  prediction  vouchsafed  from  heaven,  yet  it 
would  have  made  him  not  a  whit  the  better  man.  What  I 
miss  exceedingly  is  any  religious  aapiration  through  all  bis 
IxKik.  Convictions  of  Heaven's  personal  favor  and  favoritism 
are  expressed  in  abundance,  but  I  do  not  think  thote  religious, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  In  a  lower  sense,  perhaps, 
they  ere ;  at  least,  a  feeling  of  Divine  and  personal  sympa- 
thy is  indispensable  to  religion, — perhaps  one  of  its  bases; 
but  the  other  basis — a  belief  in  and  aspiration  alter  what  is 
high,  beautiful,  and  good — is  th^more  solid  and  the  less 
easily  misused  basis  of  the  two  ;  and  this  yon  do  not  find  in 
Cellini's  art  as  in  Michael  Angelo's,  Canova's,  Beethoven's,  — 
DO  effort  at  expressing  &  something  nnearthly,  which  is  the 
true  province  of  imagination. 

I  think  it  would  be  an  interesting  thing  to  work  out  that 
thought :  How  far  Religion  has  those  two  sides,  —  the  sense 
of  Personality,  including  sympathy,  and  the  sense  of  an  ab- 
stract Beauty,  and  Right  and  Good,  —  the  one,  if  alone,  pro- 
ducing sufjerstition  and  fanaticism,  or  elae  the  mysticism  of 
the  Guyon  school ;  the  other,  if  alone,  producing  mere  ethics 
or  mere  statesmanship. 
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LXIV. 


TLia  momiDg  I  &m*ed  here  oa  a  visit  to  Liidj  Bjroa,  uul 
have  be«D  id  the  house  all  day,  having  bad  no  time  yet  to  go 
oat  to  see  the  countiy,  whida  I  am  toU  is  iaterestiDg,  with 
rich  woods  and  fine  ooqmons.  I^dy  Byroii  abowod  me  a 
picture  of  Lady  Lovelace,  taken  at  seventeen.  How  differ- 
ent from  what  she  vas  when  I  knew  her, — uoquestioDably 
hand:K>me,  and  with  an  uir  of  sad  thoughtful nesa  which  thea 
characterised  her!  Startling  leswoa  these,  is  which  two  or 
three  portraits  bring  a  vrhole  life  before  you,  and  show  the 
fearful  changes  in  the  outward  being.  "  Our  little  life  is 
rounded  with  a  sleep."  Startling,  because  it  reminds  how  the 
only  thing  that  remains  permanent  is  character.  I  have  seen, 
too,  to-day,  the  original  US.  of  Btj^,  from  which  the  poem 
was  printed.  All  such  things  are  curious,  and,  in  cerliun 
tnoods,  prolific  of  much  reflection,  or  rather  feeling.  Tha 
sweep  of  time,  the  nearness  of  the  farthest  off  to  that  which 
is  nearest,  the  nothingness  of  one's  own  existence  in  that  flood 
of  time,  —  these  are  the  thoughts  which  come,  and,  though 
very  old  words,  very  new  every  time  they  present  themselves, 
for  they  always  startle. 

The  quietude  of  this  place  is  re&eshing,  after  the  inevita- 
ble life  en  evidence  of  Brighton,  its  huny,  and  its  glare.  I 
have  only  been  a  few  hours  away,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  had  got 
back  to  the  home-life  of  life,  and  am  myself  again,  with  no 
.  weiglit  of  weary  duty  hanging  over  me,  and  no  neoessity  of 
addressing  a  crowd  of  critics  who  are  supposed  to  be  before 
me  to  be  taught ;  and  yet  within  three  days  I  shall  be  there 
again,  in  my  old  place,  and  at  my  old  work.  I  wonder  how 
you  will  like  those  sermons  I  sent  you  on  the  Virgin;  the 
wL>eacree  at  Brighton  called  the  first  Popery. 

Coming  in  the  train  to-day,  I  read  in  the  "  Edinburgh  "  k 
review  of  Md<.  Jameson's  "  Legends  of  the  Madimna,"  and 
was  etai'tled  to  find  that  it  ejfpressed,  almost  in  the  same 
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words,  wlial  I  bad  strid  the  last  two  Sandajs.  Now,  as  I  had 
Iield  tbe  same  view«  lung,  and  even  preached  them  years  ago, 
it  puzzled  me  bow  the  ideatit;  oould  have  arisen.  At  last  I 
recoUecied  that  three  years  ago,  while  Mrs.  Jameson  was  prc- 
parlog  her  work,  she  asked  my  opinion  on  the  theology  of 
Virgin-worship,  which  I  gave  to  her,  and  which  I  perfectly 
remember  seemed  new  to  her.  It  bas  worked  io  her  mind 
ever  siace,  and  she  has  published  almost  my  words,  perhaps 
unconscious  of  whence  they  came.  That  this  must  be  so  is 
evident  to  me  from  the  reflection  that,  when  the  mind  is  full 
of  any  subject,  it  is  impossible  tor  tbe  most  casual  remark  to 
fall  upon  it  wittiout  impression  and  without  fructifying.  Tbe 
"Edinburgh"  gives  her  credit  for  much  ori^nality  in  this  view 
I  am  pretty  sure  of  its  true  origin,  and  I  am  not  aware  tbnt 
I  got  it  from  any  source  except  my  own  reflection.  It  would 
be  awkward  if  ever  I  were  inclined  to  publish  those  sermons, 
for  it  would  be  bard  to  prove  that  plagiarism  was  not  on  my 
part,  and  it  would  seem  ungenerous  to  charge  it  upon  her. 

Tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  two  sermons*  on  one 
subject.  They  have  excited  here  a  good  deal  of  ignorant 
gossip  and  pious  horror;  people  shaking  their  wise  heads, 
and  ominously  predicting  that  I  am  on  my  way  to  Bome. 
How  many  ages  would  it  take  to  explain  what  Shakespearo 
meant  by  "the  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil"?  and  how  long 
would  it  need  to  prove,  that  to  say  an  error  rests  upon  a  truth 
is  not  quite  the  same  thing  aa  saying  that  an  error  is  truth. 

I  consider  these  two  as  an  instalment  towards  an  intention, 
long  indulged,  of  going  through  some  of  the  main  doctrines 
of  Romanism,  which  I  oonaider  to  be  erroneous,  and  showing 
what  the  corresponding  truth  is,  which  the  error  meant  to 
say.  I  do  not  mean  to  do  this  in  a  way  that  would  satisfy 
the  learned,  but  only  popularly.  I  shall  leave  out  all  recon- 
dite searcbings  into  Councils  and  dogmas,  and  try  the  matter 
by  the  test  of  common  sense,  and  what  may  be  called  the 

■  Stcond  Seriea,  pp.  lei,  3TT. 
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sjiiintual  sense,  which  we  surely  all  possess,  more  or  less,-^ 
the  boat  in  the  highest  degree.  Such  a  pablicatioD  might  at 
least  stir  op  deeper  mioda  to  try  the  same  plan  with  more 


LXV. 

Your  qaestion  oq  the  subject  is  not  full  enough  for  me  t« 
be  sure  that  I  am  replying  to  what  you  want  to  buow.  A 
person  can  believe  in  a  fact  or  a  being  whose  nature  be  can- 
not comprehend, — as,  for  instance,  in  God,  or  in  vegetatioii, 
or  life,  —  but  no  one  can  believe  a  proposition  the  terms  of 
which  are  unknown  to  him.  For  example,  "Three  persona 
are  one  God."  Unless  be  koovrs  what  "  person  "  mean$,  be 
cannot  believe  that,  because  he  atleches  no  meaning  what- 
ever, or  else  a  false  one,  to  the  assertion.  And  it  is  prepos- 
-  terous  to  say  he  must  believe  it  as  a  mystery,  because  the 
Church  says  it ;  for  all  that  he  does  in  that  case  is  to  suspend 
his  judgment  on  a  subject  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and  to 
say,  "The  Church  knows  all  about  it,  but  I  have  not  the 
Bmallest  conception  what  it  is  she  knows."  So,  for  instance, 
a  matheraatidan  says  to  me,  an  ignoramus,  "  The  velocities 
of  planets  vary  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  distances. 
Presumptuous  sceptic!  don't  yon  believe  that?"  "Well,"  I 
reply,  "I  dare  say  you  are  right,  —  nay,  I  believe  you  are; 
but  I  cannot  saj  I  believe  that  long  sentence,  because  I  do 
not  understand  what  it  means."  "Dolt!  idiot t  believe  with- 
out  understanding."  "  Well,  wise  sir,  I  will.  '  The  inverse 
squares  of  the  planets,' — no,  how  is  it?  'The  velocities  of 
planets  vary  inversely,'  &c"  "  Quite  right, — good  and  or- 
lliodoi  scholar,"  "Now,  do  you  believe  in  Abracadabra?" 
"Sir,  do  you?"  "Tea."  "Then,  bo  do  I."  "But  what  is 
Abracadabra?"     "Never  mind  thai, — believe." 

All  that  is  simple  nonsense.  No  man  can  believe  that  the 
earth  goes  round  the  sun,  unless  he  knows  what  that  proposi- 
tion is,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  "earth,"  "rouadtbesun"; 
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but  onue  knowing  this,  he  may  believe  it,  though  it  ia  cootrary 
to  the  evidence  of  hie  senses,  and  though  he  does  not  under- 
stand how  or  wlij  it  is. 

Apropos  of  believing  in  tilings  which  we  do  not  understand, 
a  Tractariao  was  in  Trinity  when  I  preached  on  Mariolatry. 
"  I  did  not  agree,"  aaid  he  afterwards,  "  with  Bobertaon. 
Woman,  —  woman !  I  do  not  understand  what  woman  is." 
I  sent  him  a  message,  to  say  that  I  have  been  exactly  in  the 
same  predicament  all  my  life. 

Just  returned  from  Earnley.  I  found  the  shooting  experi-  ' 
ment  useless,  in  consequence  of  the  hard  trost  having  frozen 
np  all  the  streamsj  so,  after  two  day^'  hard  walking,  in  which 
I  saw  five  snipes,  shot  two,  and  two  plover,  I  thonght  that 
even  Nimrod's  ghost  would  absolve  me  from  binthearCedness 
if  I  gave  np  the  attempt  as  hopeless.  However,  I  spent  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  evening  with  Mr.  L        ,  and  drank  a 

glass  or  two  of  Mra.  L 's  orange-wine  with  a  good  grace. 

lie  is  possessed  of  intelligence  quite  uncommon  in  that  line 
of  life,  —  I  mean  the  agricultural,  —  and  is  reckoned  the  best 
fanner  in  the  neighborhood.  I  should  have  learned  some- 
thiog  if  I  could  have,  with  decency  an^  the  excuse  of  sport, 
staid  longer.  As  it  was,  I  dived  into  the  mysleries  of  "  sboul- 
der-drains,"  "  wedge-drains,"  and  "  lile-dnuns."  He  has  been 
for  years  a  free-trader,  but  is  very  anxious  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Dialt-lax.  He  says  that  if  you  were  to  offer  him  a  return 
of  500/.  of  rent,  and  as  an  equivalent  the  repeal  of  the  malt- 
tax  were  proposed,  he  would  sacrifice  the  rent  without  hesi- 
tation. He  gave  me  a  very  lucid  account  of  his  Tie*^  6f  Sir 
B.  Peel's  cnrreucy  measure  some  years  ago,  which  he  said 
vat  a  loss  of  5*.  in  the  pound  to  the  fiinuer.  According  to 
him,  the  farmers  have  been  very  ill  used,  but  he  is  vei;  cheer- 
ful about  it.  I  said,  —  "  But  the  brewers  say  the  repeal  of 
the  malt-tax  would  be  unfelt  by  the  consumers ;  consequently  ' 
more  beer  would  not  be  purchased,  and  the  farmers  would 
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gaiD  nothing.  Ib  that  true  F  "  He  replied  th&t  some  yeara 
■go,  when  the  duty  on  salt  exiBled,  there  were  salt-baBins  all 
along  this  coast,  —  Bognor,  Seises,  and  two  other  places  be- 
tween this  aod  Fortsmontb.  Bat  when  the  tax  was  taken 
off,  DO  one  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  salt.  "  Bow  was 
that?"  "  Why,  the  makers  ran  (smaggled)  a  large  propor- 
tion, and  so  managed  to  gun  all  the  tax  in  addition  to  the 
profit."  "  Do  yon  mean  that  that  is  the  reason  why  the  malt 
stars  now  are  against  the  repeal,  because  they  pocket  a  part 
of  the  tax?"    "I  know  they  do,"  said  he. 

He  is  a  good  churchman,  makes  all  his  laborers  gtf  rega- 
larly,  and  is  firmly  but  modestly  opposed  to  CalTinism  and 
Tractarianism.  Before  the  present  incumbent,  there  was  one 
who  wrote  him  a  note,  very  civilly  exposlalatmg  with  him  for  . 
not  turning  to  the  altar,  and  even  taming  fixim  it  to  the  light 
to  read  his  prayer-book,  and  if  he  woold  not  do  it  on  princi- 
ple, to  do  it  for  his  sake.     Mr.  L replied,  quiedy,  that 

if  he  did  not  do  it  for  the  honor  of 'the  Creator,  he  certainly 
would  not  for  Hie  creature.  But  not  knowing  the  matter  a 
fond,  and  consctoos  that  it  was  wiHi  htm  a  vagae  feeling,  he 
asked  a  neighboring  clergyman  where  be  could  gain  informa- 
tion on  all  such  subjecls.  "  I  do  not  like,"  said  he,  "  to  know 
nothing,  and  the  clei^man  to  know  alL"  The  book  pre- 
scribed was  Milner'a  "Church  History,"  and  he  spent  the 
winter  in  reading  that  long  book  right  through,  and,  as  his 
memory  is  good,  has  forgotten  nothing  of  it. 

The  house  is  a  capital  one,  —  too  good,  he  says,  for  a  Jann- 
house,  —  with  cellan,  which  he  turns  into  a  dairy.  I  slept 
in  a  good  comfortable  room  and  capital  bed,  and  nothing  contd 
exceed  his  efforts  to  be  hospitable  in  the  hearty  old  Englidi 
way.  The  &rm  is  liable  to  overflowing  floods,  which  is  con- 
sidered in  the  terms  of  the  lease, — low  in  consequence.  He 
told  me  of  bis  dismay  in  seeing  the  tide  once  come  pouring 
over  the  barrier,  which  it  at  last  swept  away,  and  flooded  tbfl 
wlK^e  farm,  regular  billows  going  over  hb  sown  land  np  to 
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the  house.  It  went  d^wn,  and,  though  the  bfurier  was  gone, 
did  not  rise  the  next  tide  beyond  ila  accustomed  height.  For 
three  years  aller  Buch  aflood  the  land  is  injured,  and  all  the 
grass  poisoned. 

The  Arming  is,  even  to  an  ignoramus,  visibly  admirable  ; 
drwning  going  on  in  every  direction ;  hedges,  or  rather  fences, 
unbroken ;  no  useless  expense ;  living  plain  and  simple;  no 
foreign  wines :  "  I  like  them,  hut  they  are  not  fit  for  us  form- 
ers  in  these  days."  Beer,  and  home-made  winee,  coeliug  six- 
pence per  bottle,  and  cherry-ram,  almost  indistinguishable 
from  cherry-brandy,  but  saving  very  many  ehillinga  per  gal- 
lon :  these  were  the  beverages  of  that  hoepitable  home.  I 
wonder  what  an  Irish  squireen  would  say,  or  would  once  have 
aaid,  to  this. 

I  walked  all  day  yesterday  and  to-day  on  the  thick  snow 
and  half-frozen  streams  alone,  with  litde  enjoyment,  haunted 
by  miserable  thoughts,  dispirited,  hopeless,  —  feeling  the 
bleak  sunshine  and  the  distant  bellowing  of  the  sea  as  if  they 
were  the  visiUe  type  and  audible  echo  of  life,  witfa  its  disap- 
p<antmcnts  and  its  shocks  I  It  was  a  relief  to  be  alone.  It 
was  titrange,  but  L  ■  's  graphic  account  of  the  desolate 
spectacle  of  the  flooding  tide  which  he  had  stood  to  witness 
seemed  to  me  as  if  it  were  the  wraith  of  the  feelings  I  bad 
experienced;  and  in  tiiB  bewilderment  the  two  got  mixed, 
and  I  could  Hot  at  certain  moments  distinguish  which  was  the 
dream  and  which  the  reality,  or  be  certain  that  he  was  not 
narrating  otgectively  what  I  had  already  seen  or  felt  in  ecsta- 
sy or  vision.  I  shall  never  forget  those  strange  days :  the 
sweep  of  desolate  phun,  the  faring  snow,  the  bleak  sunshine 
without  wind,  tiie  fnnen  streams,  —  the  rushes  without  the 
usual  life  of  birds  sprin^ng  from  them,  which  one  expects, 
—  the  sea-roar,  the  lifelessness  of  all,  —  the  stillness  which 
was  not  relief,  and  the  sounds  which  were  not  expression,  all 
oomUned  to  image  that  "  Death  in  life,  the  days  that  are  aa 
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Mr.  '■  iirerereaoe  about  the  Fire  >■  yerj  like  tli« 

•cbocd  cf  Ev»ngdicdi«n.      I  mask  do  tbem  the  juatice  to 

Mj  that  that  i«  not  the  fiudtoT  them  all:  Mr. here,  foe 

ipMnTF**!  u  «'Jg"'"  enough  ;  Mr.  P  e  told  me  of  hia  being 
Mked  oat  to  wine  at  oolle^  aitd  Te|rijiiig,  with  a^kalLbral 
•olemnitj,  "  I  am  (ainu."  That  Use  notton  of  a  pecnliar 
&voriti«m  which  the;  have  with  God,  unihared  bj  other*, 
giree  tbem  that  &miliari^.  The  view  whidi  I  believe  to  be 
the  trite  oae  of  baptiuu,  declaring  Soosbip  the  ri^t  of  all, 
"  mine,  because  I  am  a  man,"  ia  the  odIj  thoo^it  which  I 
think  an  eSectoal  aoiidole. 

The  letter  I  received  from  iJuit  lady  is  in  earnest,  so  far  as 
it  goes;  only  that  &tal  facility  (rf'  strot^  w<wda  er^veses 
feeling  which  will  geek  for  itaeif  no  other  eipresaioti.  Those 
resolres  to  study,  to  be  serioos,  religions,  Ac,  are  soch  as 
might  have  been  made  at  John  the  Baptist's  bapliani,  —  a 
solemn  call  to  a  new  life  ;  and  followed  hj  serions  and  ear- 
neat  effort,  thej  wotild  in  sach  a  case  have  been  well,  bat  ut- 
tered at  the  outset  of  a  London  season,  they  will  pass  i^  in 
the  first  polka,  and  do  much  more  haim  than  if  they  had 
never  been  made.  She  believes  or  means  what  she  sajs,  but 
the  very  vehemence  of  the  ezpresaion  injures  her,  for  really 
it  expresses  the  penitence  of  a  St.  Peter,  and  would  not  be 
below  the  mark  if  it  were  meant  to  descaibe  the  bitter  tears 
with  which  he  bewailed  his  crime;  but  when  such  language 
is  used  for  trifles,  there  remains  nothing  stronger  for  the 
awful  crises  of  human  life.  It  is  like  Draco's  code,  —  death 
for  larceny,  and  there  remoiiu  tar  parricide  or  treasoo  only 
ieath. 

LXVL 
Last  night  I  spent  at  home;  I  meant  to  dedicate  the  time 
tc  writing,  but  I  was  in  a  mood  too  dark  and  hopelees  to  ven- 
ture.     The  exhaustion  of  Sunday  remained ;  1  tried  light 
reading  iq  vain.    At  last  Charley  came  in  from  school,  and  I 
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mftje  him  do  his  Latin  exercise  before  me ;  all  the  while  1 
kept  mj  eyes  fixed  oa  that  engraviog  of  the  heftd  of  Christ  by 
Lcontutlo  i]a  Vinci,  which  I  have  bad  framed,  and  fell  (be 
calm  majesty  of  the  countenance  by  degrees  exerting  an  in- 
fluence over  me,  which  was  sedative.  Then  I  .  made  him 
read  over,  sh>wty,  the  13catitadeB,  and  tried  to  fix  my  mind 
and  heart  npon  ihem,  and  believe  them ;  explaining  them  to 
biro  afterwards,  and  to  myself  as  I  went  on.  "  Blessed  are  " 
—  not  the  succ-eesfUl,  but  "  the  poor  in  spirit"  "  Bkesed," 
not  the  rich,  vae  the  admired,  nor  the  bshionable,  nor  the 
happy,  but  "  the  meek,  and  the  pure  in  heart,  and  the  merci- 
ful." They  fell  npon  my  heart  like  music.  Then  I  thought 
I  would  just  read  a  liule  of  Golding  Bird's  volume  of  "  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,"  in  order  to  brace  the  mind  and  add  tone 
to  harmony ;  hut  the  effort  had  been  too  great,  and  af\er 
reading  some  twenty  or  thirty  pages,  I  fell  asleep,  and  woke 
agaio. 

To-day  I  have  spent  in  the  Town  Hall,  in  the  midst  of  a 
tumultuous  meeting.  We  are  trying  to  get  Has  Health  of 
Towns  Act  introduced  mto  Brighton.  Demagognes,  whoso 
interest  will  be  injured  by  it,  are  stirring  op  the  working 
classes  against  it.     It  was  an  odd  ught,^as  the  mob  always 


At  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  as  usual,  lay- selfishness  end 
ignorance.  One  respectable  man  said  to  me,  in  reply  to  my 
ob^rvation  that  modem  science  had  discovered  the  cause  of 
epidemics,  &c,  in  want  of  cleanliness,  undrained  houses,  &c. 
"  Why,  sir,  if  these  are  injurious  in  1853, 1  want  to  know 
why  they  were  not  injurious  in  1800?"  "Suppose,"  said  I, 
"they  were,  and  snppose  in  former  ages,  when  people  wisely 
attributed  the  plague  to  the  poisoning  of  wells  by  doctor*, 
there  were  some  other  very  simple  reason  which  they  ntally 
did  not  know?"    The  truth  is,  the  knowledge  of  tlw  «» 
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listened  age  is  the  knowledge  of  «  few, — tbe  vaaj  an  aa 
dark  aa  thej  were  ages  \»A. 

1  enckiee  one  riieet  <£  a  letter  from  X^Aj  Bjron,  coDtain- 
iDg  stricbim  BpoB  mj  "  Lecture  oo  Wordsworth."  Tbej 
are  emaeoiu,  becaoM  sbe  munndecstaiida  ray  meaning 
whirh  I  had  not  soffidentlj  dereloped.  I  maintain  that  the 
Itfcalini^  of  Jkatj  4^  wbidi  be  speaks  was  wil;  that  which 
an  affectionate  imagioaliaD  does  m  reference  to  the  piesence 
of  aoj  lored  person ;  an  act  which  has  oaiy  reference  to  his 
or  her  own  mode  of  coDceiTiiig  that  presence, — as  when  a 
relic  or  keepsake  is  preserved,  or  a  chair  felt  to  he  sacred. 
An  enlaj]ged  mind  in  sncfa  a  caae  locaKses  safely,  because  it 
13  in  no  danger  of  confounding  its  own  modes  t€  viewing  aod 
realizing  with  an  actoal  presence  there.  It  knows  that  tbera 
is  a  presence,  hut  only  snggested,  not  inherent.  A  limita^ 
intellect  confuses  its  own  necessary  helps  with  an  actual 
soiDbthiug  exiemal  to  itself,  and  the  spirit  of  tbe  lored  <mm 
is  snppoaed  to  be  ihert.  So  in  Wordsworth's  Sgh  Chnrcfr- 
ism,  I  maintwn  it  was  in  him  only  the  poet's  creative  power. 
He  felt  a  relief  in  associating  God,  the  personal,  with  defi- 
nite places  and  acts ;  but  Wordsworth  never  merged  God's 
indefinite  in  those  conceptions:  vulgar  High  (Anrchism  does. 

What  Lady  Byron  says  of  the  apparent  contradiction  to 
my  views  of  the  pr(^;Fess  from  Judaism  to  Chrisliamty,  in 
Wordsworth's  progress,  viz.  that  the  former  was  irom  the 
localized  to  the- illimitable,  tbe  latter  the  converse,  is  only 
true  in  appearance.  All  haman  education  does  not  follow 
the  same  exact  course ;  nay,  it  may  begjn  in  one  case  at  the 
o|posite  extreme  from  what  it  does  in  tbe  other.  The  great 
question  is,  "Do  they  end  in  the  same  at  last?"  I  think 
^Vordsworth's  mind  at  first  lacked  the  conception  of  person- 
ality It  was  added  aflerwards ;  and  if  this  reverse  method 
.•f  procedure  were  unlawful,  how  could  a  man  who  sets  out 
■nth  pantheism  ever  come  to  truth  ?  He  cannot  follow  tba 
Jewish  order,  which  I  admit  is  the  more  natural  one,  as  ex 
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uting  in  the  order  of  ihoaght  b;  which  diil<]hood  pusei  into 
manhood. 

The  hietorian  I  mainly  meant  in  speaking  of  national  de- 
cline was  Arnold.  But  do  not  miEDnderstand  me.  I  do  not 
s&j  I  reapect  long  ancestry  mach ;  I  only  say  the  fyreHtgv  is 
a  valuable  one,  and  more  spiritual  than  the  power  of  wealth ; 
and  also  that  frequently  having  a  character  to  support  in- 
Buroj  a  character,  eo  that  there  are  certainly  virtuea  which 
are  essentially  aristocratic.  But  when  it  is  rememhered  that 
the  purer  the  blood  is,  and  the  less  mixed,  the  more  ceilain 
is  the  deterioration  physically  and  morally,  and  also  that  the 
regeneration  of  a  people  never  yet  came  from  il«  aristocracy, 
there  can  be  do  doubt  that  while  our  sympathies  4ing  to  the 
past,  and  while  we  feel  that,  in  the  past,  hereditary  rank  has 
done  a  great  part,  it  is  impossible  to  hide  the  fact  that  the 
passing  away  of  it  is  not  an  nnmixcd  cause  of  regret  Blood, 
so  far  as  it  represents  real  worth,  is  much  to  be  desired  for 
its  praUge;  but  when  the  prettige  is  gcme,  blood,  with  its 
feebleness  and  &nlls,  is  not  to  me  an  t^ect  of  respect  at  all, 
—  at  least,  I  mean  in  the  individual  cases. 


It  is  a  thing  that  has  been,  that  will  never  be  again, — a 
thing  that  once  did  a  work,  and  now  has  no  more  work  to  do. 
I  honor  old  Greece,  and  die  old  Greek  work;  but  I  have  not 
the  smallest  respect  for  a  modem  Peloponnesian  or  Athe- 
nian, though  he  had  in  bis  veins  the  unblemished  descent  of 
Arietides,  or  Solon,  or  Lycui^ns. 

Lxvn. 

To-day  I  walked  to  Lewes  with.H over  the  Downs, 

and  luHne  by  the  road.  The  walk  to  X^wes  was  a  stiff  one, 
ibr  the  bills  were  wet  from  the  scarcely-melted  snow,  and  am 
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the  Dorth  sides  Ibej  were  bard  with  frost,  so  that  we  slipped 
about  considerably.  We  did  it,  however,  all  the  way  at  m 
racing  pace, — there  and  bac^  in  three  hours  and  a  halt  I 
took  a  hot  bath  in  my  own  room  directly  on  my  arrival,  and 
feel  considerably  refreshed,  —  the  brain  clearer,  and  at  this 
moment  all  my  nature  sinking  into  a  natural  aod  healthy 
weariness  such  as  has  not  come  (o  me  for  a  long  time.  It  u 
wonderful  how  views  of  life  depend  upon  exerdse  and  right 
management  of  tiie  physical  constitution.  Nor  ia  this,  right* 
ly  looked  at,  any  canse  for  perplexity,  though  it  seems  bo  at 
first ;  for  though  yoa  might  be  inclined  to  view  it  as  a  degra- 
da^on  of  our  ii^her  nature  to  find  it  so  dependent  upon  the 
lower,  and  hope  and  faith  and  enei^  resultant  from  a  walk, 
or  early  hours, — yet,  in  fact,  it  b  only  a  proof  that  all  the 
laws  of  our  manifold  being  are  sacred,  and  that  disobedience 
to  them  is  punished  by  God-  And  the  punishment  in  one 
department  of  our  nature  of  the  transgres^ona  committed  in 
the  other,  —  as,  for  instance,  when  mental  gloom  comes  from 
uncleauhnesB  or  physical  inertia,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
ill-health  ensues  from  envy  or  protracted  douh^ — is  but  one 
of  many  instances  of  the  law  of  vicarious  enffering.  We  are, 
IIS  it  were,  two,  and  one  Buffers  by  what  the  other  does. 

LXVin. 

As  to  the  "  History  of  England,"  Lingard's  is  very  good ; 
dry,  however,  and  on  all  Boman  Catholic  questions  not  to  be 
depended  upon.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  History  of  Eng- 
land is  a  subject  too  enormous  to  attempt  to  teach  a  child.  I 
n-ould  rather  select  some  salient  points;  for  example,  the 
icign  of  Alfred,  —  then  the  Norman  Conquest.  Thierry 
might  be  extracted  for  this  with  Ijngard.  The  times  inter- 
mediate between  this  and  Henry  VIII.  I  would  teadi  by 
some  abridgment;  for  his  reign  I  would  lake  Lingard,  and 
Blunt  on  the  Sefennation.    Maiy,  in  Miss  Strickland,  whe 
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fenns  howeTer,  unduly  to  her,  as  7011  will  see  by  the  "  West* 
minster,"  when  I  send  it  Elizabeth's  is  very  important, — 
Lingud;  for  tbe  Cbarlea's  reigns,  Guizot,  and  Mackintoah, 
and  Pox,  ihough  the  two  latter  might  be  dispeneed  with. 
Then  Macaulaj  for  the  Bevoliition.  In  this,  (x  some  sach 
way,  a  course  of  English  history  might  be  gone  through,  in  a 
(lalculaied  number  of  months,  and  mastered.  The  internals 
iii;:bt  be  filled  in  in  after  years.  But,  when  taken  as  a 
nlrale,  English  history  becomes  to  most  minds  either  a  string 
of  dates  aiid  names,  with  no  principle  of  national  life  traced 
out,  or  else  a  dreary  continent  of  mud.  For  French  history, 
I  wonld  content  mj^self  with  Sir  James  Stephen's  lectares 
and  Sismondi's  history,  abridged  by  himself  in  three  volumes ; 
but  I  would  not  be  induced  to  leach  mwe  until  these  were 
mastered. 

In  Oxford  four  years  are  spent  in  preparing  about  fonrteen 
books  only  for  examination ;  bat  thia  is  only  a  partial  reprs- 
sentation  of  the  matter,  for  those  fourteen  books  have  been 
the  subject  of  school<work  for  years.  These  are  made  text- 
books, read,  reread,  digested,  worked,  got  up,  ontil  they  be- 
come part  and  parcel  of  the  mind ;  abont  four,  histories,  three 
or  four  philosophical  works,  four  poets,  and  two  or  three  mis- 
cellaneous works.  These  are  the  choice  master-worits  of  two 
languages,  and  whoever  has  mastered  them  b  a  scholar  in- 
deed.    By  C 's  letter  to  you  I  see  she  is  reading  South- 

ey'i  "  Peninsular  War,"  and  meditating  one  or  two  other  great 
works.  At  Oxford,  Southey's  "  Peniusular  War  "  wotild  take 
lix  months  to  study,  pea  iu  hand,  get^g  up  the  details  of 
policy,  battles,  laws,  geography,  Ac  It  is  better  not  to  read 
it  ull  than  lo  run  throu^  such  a  book.  I  have  got  a  small 
popular  book  on  chemistry,  which  I  am  reading  now,  of  160 
pages.  I  have  read  little  else  for  a  fortnight;  but  then,  I  . 
could  bear  an  examination  on  every  law  and  principle  it  lays 
down.  Fownee's  **  Manual  of  Chemistry,"  a  small  8vo,  will 
take  me  six  mouths  I  calculate ;  but  then,  aa  a  medical  mait 
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said  to  me  to-4ay,  if  yon  alndy  it  in  the  w»y  yon  are  dinn^ 
yon  will  know  by  that  time  mora  chemistry  than  nine  out  <^ 
l«ii  of  the  medical  men  in  this  toirn.  I  never  knew  but  one 
or  two  &Bt  readers,  and  readers  of  many  books,  whose  knowl- 
edge was  worth  anything.  Miss  MartioKW  says  of  herself 
that  she  is  the  slowest  of  readers,  sometimes  a  page  in  an 
hour;  bnt  then  what  she  reads  she  makes  her  own.  Do  im- 
press this  on  E  Glrb  read  too  macb  and  think  too  lit- 
tle. I  will  answer  for  it  that  there  are  tew  ^rls  of  eighteen 
who  have  n(^  read  more  bo<^  than  I  have ;  and  as  to  relig- 
ious books,  I  could  count  upon  my  fingers  in  two  minnles  all 
I  ever  read, — bnt  they  are  mine.  Sir  Erakiue  Peny  said 
the  other  day  that,  a  fortnight  ago,  in  a  conversation  with"* 
Comie,  —  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkem  in  Europe, — 
Comle  told  him  that  he  had  read  an  incredibly  small  number 
of  books  these  last  twenty  years,  —  I  forget  how  many, — 
and  acaroely  ever  a  review ;  hut  then  what  Comte  reads  lies 
there  fructifying,  and  comes  out  a  living  tree,  with  leaves  and 
fmit.  That  multifarious  reading  weakens  the  mind  more 
than  doing  nothing,  for  it  becomes  a'  necessity  at  last  like 
smoking,  and  is  an  excuse  for  the  mind  to  lie  dormant,  whilst 
thought  is  pourad  in  and. runs  through,  a  clear  stream,  over 
unproductive  gravel,  on  which  not  even  mosses  grow.  It  is 
the  idlest  of  all  idlenesses,  and  leaves  more  of  iropotency  than 
any  other.  I  do  not  give  myself  as  a  spedmen,  for  my  ner- 
vous energies  are  eiiattered  by  stamp  oratory,  its  exdtements 
and  reactions;  but  I  know  what  reading  is,  for  I  could  read 
once,  and  did.  I  read  hard,  or  not  at  all, -^  never  skimming, 
—  never  turning  aude  to  merely  inviting  books ;  and  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Butler,  Thucydides,  Sterne,  Jon&than  Edwards, 
have  passed  like  the  iron  atoms  of  tlie  Uood  into  my  mental 
,  constitution.  My  wot4c  is  done.  X  know  and  feel  it ;  bub 
what  I  have  appropriated  remains ;  and  if  I  had  not  appro- 
priated it  so,  there  would  be  no  soil  now  or  hereaAer  to  grow 
anything  on  even  for  appearance. 
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LXTX. 

An  evening  of  Eulare.  Id  vain  haTe  I  tried  to  vork  or 
think.  Tlie  onlj  resource  at  last  is  to  fall  back  on  an  old 
eermon.  This  mental  powerlessness  is  becoming  fast  on 
Alarming  thing ;  memory  and  grasp  are  both  going ;  and  with 
an  incessant  call  for  fresh  thought,  this  feeling  is  a  more  than 
■ordinarily  painful  one. 

I  have  done  all  I  c&n  to  throw  off  this  impotency  of  mind 
and  will,  and  thb  growing  coldness  of  a  species  of  despair, 
by  long  walks,  oold  baths,  and  complete  change  of  etudy,  — 
by  taking  up  chemistry  and  natural  pliilosophy  again.  Such 
Gtudies  bring  a  different  class  of  faculties  into  play  from  those 
exerdsed  in  my  own  work,  and  so  rest  the  overtasked  ones ; 
but  as  yet  I  feel  no  benefit 

Mi-s,  V read  to  me ^'s  letter  about  the  Words- 
worth lecture.     Tea,  indeed,  if- 1  bad  not  been  a  parson  I  bnt 

what  Mr. speaks  of  as  the  alternative  in  this  case,  the 

being  heard  of  in  the  world,  would  be  a  poor  thing  to  have 
won.  What  I  long  for  is  work  that  I  can  do  in  love,  without 
meeUng  the  rancor  and  the  bitterness  and  the  malignant 
slanders  which  I  rouse  on  every  side.  Il  is  a  bitter  thought 
that  this  is  the  only  visible  result  of  efforts  that  have  been 
long  wearying  life. 

How  rare  is  il  to  have  a  friend  who  will  defend  yoa 

throughly  and  boldly  1     Mr. missed  an  opportunity  of 

doing  this  for  me,  and  has  not  the  courage  to  do  it  now  as  he 
ought  to  do  ;  leaving  me,  in  consequence,  defenceless  against 
a  slander,  though  I  put  the  proof  into  his  hands.  How  indis- 
pensable strength  is  for  high  goodness, — strength,  moral 
or  intellectual,  —  neither  depending  necessarily  on  physical 
strength! 

Yesterday  I  took  a  walk  beyond  Hove  with  Mr.  V . 

In  the  croBB-road  between  tke  Worthing  Boad  and  the  Dpper 

x 
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Road  we  found  a.  crowd  behind  a  bedge,  aad  shoats  of  women 
flocking  from  Brighton  towards  th«  place.  On  inijuirj,  we 
found  th.it  it  was  the  spot  where  a  child  was  murdered,  or 
raUier  its  body  hidden  two  days  ago  by  its  mother,  a  servant- 
girl.  The  child  was  hii  years  old,  and  it  la  supposed  that 
she  murdered  it  in  order  to  be  unencumbered,  and  to  be  able 
to  go  out  to  Austraiia.  It  is  very  inexplicable  to  me  how 
such  things  exercise  an  attraction  over  people,  and  what  can 
induce  them  to  take  long  excursions^  see  a  spot,  where 
nothing  but  the  spot  is  to  be  seen.  How  utterly  rain  it  is, 
with  such  an  instiuct  in  humaa  nature,  to  attempt  to  eradi- 
cate the  High-Church  tendency,  the  disposition  ■  to  localize, 
as  I  said  in  my  lecture  I  If  they  cannot  guide  the  feeling 
and  direct  it  rightly,  all  attempts  to  merely  thwart  it  wfll  ba 

I  liave  been  spending  my  time  in  laborious  idleness, — 
every  thought  I  think,  and  every  line  I  write  or  read  costing 
pain,  sometimes  acute  and  sometimes  dull,  of  brain.  I  shall 
»ot  be  able  to  go  on  much  longer  if  this* continues ;  whole 
tracts  of  brain  seem  to  be  losing  their  foculty,  and  becoming 
quite  torpid  and  impotent,  —  memory  being  the  moat  obeerv' 
able  and  the  most  tormenting.  All  originating  power  I 'hare 
ceased  to  try  to  exercise,  on  principle,  lest  it  should  go 
entirely.  L  seem  to  myself  abeady  in  sight  of  that  goal 
which  a  London  physician,  an  American,  told  me  I  should 
i-each  in  due  time,  — organic  collapse  of  the  brain.  I  have 
been  reading  a  little  chemistry,  by  way  of  change,  and  ant 
beginning  regular  exp^menta  in  it;  but  then  this  I  cannot 
work  at  except  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time. 

A  hideous  accident  occurred  fo-Jay  at  the  Elation.  At 
7,  A.  a.,  a  loud  explosion  shook  my  house.  Some  persons 
took  it  for  HO  earthquake.  Shortly  afier  I  learned  ihat  a 
boiler  had  burst,  and  that  much  damage  was  duuc.  I  went 
to  the  station,  and  found  an  enormous  portion  of  the  roof  on 
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the  Portsmouth  lino  had  been  blown  away,  and  all  the  win- 
dows of  the  Btfttion,  as  wtM  as  many  in  the  road  above, 
biiiken  tn.  I  saw  three  human  bodies  reduced  to  one  hid- 
eous bleeding  mass  of  fragmenls, — a  scalp  here,  a  shoulder 
there,  and  a  leg  or  band  in  another  place ;  one  was  recognis- 
able, but  his  face  was  scalded  like  a  Red  Indian  in  color, 
and  all  Uie  skull  stove  in,  one  arm  blown  off,  and  the  limb 
shattered ;  the  other  two  were  torn  to  shreds.  A  leg  was 
blown  over  the  houses  into  Guildford  Street,  and  through 
the  windows  where  two  people  were  at  breakfast ;  another, 
on  the  other  ade,  towards  St  Feler's  Church,  into  a  garden. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  horrible  scene  minutely, 
for  I  never  saw  anything  so  humiliating  to  our  humanity ; 
nothing  but  a  "  kn^iker's  yard  "  could  give  a  conception  of 
it  I  thought  at  once  of  a  Frendi  invasion,  and  of  those 
lines  in  the  "  Siege  of  Corinth  " ;  — 

Alp  toniHl  h]m  from  the  lioktuing  light,  4a. 

just  after  he  had  seen  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  vail 

Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  camlTaL 

It  was  a  strange  contrast  to  come  back  agtun  into  the  busy 
town,  and  see  people  unconcernedly  walking  about  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  so  much  horror !  but  I  felt  there  was 
nothing  in  such  a  sight  to  create  one  religions  emotion  or 
resolve,  though  it  might  evoke  it  if  it  were  in  the  heart 
already.  Of  themselves  such  things  only  tend  to  harden  and 
degrade,  I  am  quite  sure ;  for  how  can  horror,  or  the  thought 
of  death  brought  near,  make  goodness  beauUful  or  God  lov- 
able? I  see  in  them  no  natural  tendency  whatever  to 
convert  the  heart  to  God;  and  I  can  understand  how  the 
dissecting-room  and  the  6eld  of  battle  may  brutalize  low 
natures,  at  the  same  dme  that  they  may  elevate  liigb  ones. 
Pray  read  over  again,  with  reference  lo  this  thought  "Words, 
worth's  "  Happy  Warrior." 
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T  have  spent  this  eveniog  in  reading  thougbtliillj  and 
meditating  on  Meander's  "Doctriae  of  St  John,"  imbniug 
mj  mind  with  a  tone  of  thought  for  Suodaj  next  I  ftad 
that  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  my  mind  works.  I  cannot 
copy,  nor  can  I  now  work  out  a  seed  of  thought,  developing' 
it  for  myself.  I  cannot  light  my  own  fire ;  but  whenever  1 
get  my  fire  lighted  frcHn  another  life,  I  can  carry  the  living 
flame  aa  ndy  own  into  other  subjects  which  become  tllu- 
minated  in  the  flame.  Mechanical  composition  of  any  kind 
is  out  of  my  power,  —  always  was.  It  is  wonderful  how 
powerless  I  am,  except  as  working  from  life.  Even  memory 
seems  extinguished  when  the  heart's  life  is  not  in  play ;  and 
ajiy  inspiration  brings  out  its  invisible  traces  again,  as  fire 
brings  out  the  colors  of  sympatheiic  inks  on  paper.  Unbap- 
pilj,  of  lale,  such  life  cannot  be  as  once,  —  seemingly,  at 
least,  —  self-kindled.  I  need  a  foreign  influence  to  imbue 
my  mind  with  some  other  great  mind,  till  the  croaUve  power 
rist^s  in  the  glow.  All,  therefore,  that  I  can  voluntarily 
effect  is  to  bring  myself  intentionally  and  purposely  within 
the  sphere  of  such  influences  as  can  kindle ;  only  they  be- 
come fewer  every  month ;  and  their  power  to  inspire  is  more 
uncertain  and  more  dependent  upon  outward  circumstances 
and  seeming  chance. 

Did  I  t«ll  you  of  a  practical  solution  in  part  of  the  ques- 
tion aa  to  what  the  influence  of  pictures  may  be  religiously? 
I  took  the  "  Leonardo  "  up  to  my  room  some  weeks  ago,  on 
a  Sunday  night  The  next  morning  I  awoke  tired,  and  fell 
inclined  to  dawdle  away  my  time  in  hed  ;  but  that  calm,  dig- 
nified look,  bent  down  from  my  mantelpiece,  absolutely  re- 
bnke<l  me,  and  made  it  impossible.  It  is  true,  the  impression 
would  have  worn  off  before  a  second  experiment  could  havo 
been  fairly  tried. 
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Bodiw7  HooH,  ChaltenliAinr  April  It. 

I  am  truly  glad  70U  like  Hnmbotdt's  letters  eo  much.  How 
neoessaiy  for  appreciation  of  a  book,  scene,  plclore,  sodety, 
is  a  certain  previous  adaptaUon  of  the  frame  of  mind!  Do 
you  remember  how  little  jou  cared  for  that  book  the  fisBt 
time  of  reading  it  in  a  smaller  form  i  Experience,  added 
light,  and  the  aspect  given  bj  events  which  do  purpose  or 
control  could  have  arranged,  have  given  it  now  fresh  mean- 
ing  and  made  it  a  new  book. 

The  difference  which  you  remar):  between  the  moral 
effects  of  those  two  places  is  curious.  The  contemplative 
geaitu  loci  of  the  one  I  can  comprehend,  though  it  always 
impelled  me  to  action,  exenuse,  and  excursions;  but  the 
activity-exciting  spirit  of  the  other  place  I  less  readily  can 
conceive.  There  is  a  certain  sombreness  there  which  rather 
iiii-ites  to  sadness,  nnless  jou  rush  to  action  in  self-defence ; 
ainl  perhaps  the  air  of  civilization  reminds  you  (here  that 
yuu  are  in  a  world  where  the  law  is.  Be  busy  about  some- 
tliing.  Now  in  a  state  of  savagery  or  anywhere  that  the 
Aiarch  of  contrivance  and  the  teeming  numbers  of  population 
urging  to  industry  are  shut  oat,  life  can  m<»e  readily  become 
a  di'eam,  —  a  melancholy,  but  tender,  and  not  rude  dream. 

Here  in  this  place  I  find  much  altered :  inoet  of  my  inti- 
niate  acquaintances  are  gone,  married,  buried,  or  estranged. 

LXXI. 

CbellaDham. 
Light  reading  and  visiting  old  acqnuntances  have  been  my 
I  -lie  occupation  here.  I  have  finished  "  Ruth  "  and  "  Villette," 
•  <id  several  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  and  am  much  struck  by  the 
i^urkcd  difference  between  the  fiction  of  his  day  and  ours ; 
tlio  effect  produced  is  very  opposite.  From  those  of  Scott 
voii  rise  with  a  vigorous,  healthy  tone  of  feeling;  from  the 
others,  with  that  tiense  of  exhaustion  and  a  weakness  which 
wmes  from  feeling  itirred  up  to  end  in  nothing.    Scott's  uai^ 
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istives  run  emoottily  on  with  a  profusitn  of  mrormation 
respecting  the  outer  life  of  ihe  days  which  hs  describes, — the 
mitnners,  customs,  dress,  modes  of  thought,  and  gODeral  feel' 
ing ;  but  you  have  uo  glances  ioto  the  iooer  life,  —  no  throe* 
and  cotiTulsions  of  consdence,  —  no  conflict*  of  Duty  with 
lucllnalion,  —  no  mysteries  of  a  soul  treading  irilfuUy,  or 
conipelled  by  circumslauces,  the  dangerous,  narrow  border- 
land between  right  and  wrong.  Partly  this  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  in  his  stirring  times  life  was  an  outer  thing, 
and  men  were  not  forced  into  those  mysterious  problems 
which  are  pressing  for  solution  now  ;  anii  partly  by  another 
fiict,  that  women  have  since  then  talcen  the  lead  in  the  world 
of  lileralure,  and  imparted  to  fiction  a  new  character.  They 
are  trying  to  cAorder  questions  which  men  bad  looked  npon 
as  settled;  and  this  might  have  been  expected,  from  their 
being  le5«  able  to  understand  or  recognize  the  authority  of 
statute  lav  and  conventional  moralities  than  men,  aod  much 
less  disposed  to  acknowledge  their  eternal  obligation,  and  also 
much  more  quick  to  feel  the  stirring  laws  of  nature,  —  mys* 
terious,  dim,  but  yet,  in  their  way,  even  more  sacred.  The 
result  of  this  has  been  that  questions  which  men  would  rather 
have  left  unexamined,  or  else  approached  with  ooaiwness, 
are  now  the  staple  subjects  of  our  modern  fiction,  —  "Jane 
Evre,"  "  Villette,"  "  Ruth,"  and  many  things  in  Margaret 
Fuller's  writings  ;  these,  with  the  works  of  several  American 
ni'iters,  as  Hawthorne,  in  whom,  though  men,  the  woman- 
movement  has  worked  deeply,  are  the  most  remarkable  of  our 
inodero  noveb,  and  characterize  the  commencement  of  an 
epoch.  That  great  question,  how  far  conventional  law  is  to 
Etifiu  the  workings  of  inclination,  and  how  far  inclination — ■ 
suppo'^irgit  to  be  sacred  and  from  our  higher  nature  —  ia 
jiiHtiGed  in  bidding  it  defiance,  what  a  wide  field  that  opens  I 
It  is  a  perilous  question,  and  opens  a  door  for  boundless  evil 
as  well  »A  good. 

The  French  writers  have  said,  as  usual,  with  the  full  '■• 
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cenge  of  a  natioD  to  whom  Dutj  has  no  meaning,  that  the 
door  ia  to  be  wide  ae  hell ;  "  Evil,  be  thou  my  good,"  eeenu 
to  be  the  watchword  of  ihoee  that  I  have  read.  If  the;  are 
tigbt,  God  is  a  Being  whose  existence  is  as  superfluous  as  a 
devil's.  A  sense  of  horrible  materialism  steals  over  me  is 
reading  their  attempts  to  solve  the  problem,  and  the  laws  of 
materialism  seem  the  only  ones  lefl  to  guide  man.  Th» 
"  coostitalJon  of  man  "  must  replace  the  prophets,  and  a  studj 
of  the  cerebral  laws  of  o^anization  sweep  anaj  the  sanc- 
tions both  of  the  Law  and  the  GoepeL  Mesmerism  ana 
£lcctro-biol<^  must  take  the  place  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  la  beaux  ttntimenU  become  our  compass  instead  of  the 
Book  of  Life.  Happily,  the  English  novelists  have  ap* 
proached  the  question  with  purer  instincts  and  a  more  se- 
verely moral  tone,  —  witness  "  Jane  Ejre  "  and  "  Ruth  "  ( 
and  yet  they  do  open  the  question,  and  I  rejoice  to  see  it 
openud :  yes,  and  more, — opened  by  women ;  for  I  despair  of 
men  ever  doing  it  with  justice.  The  new  divorce  law,  as  pro- 
posed, refuses  lo  the  woman  the  right  to  divorce  her  husband, 
let  his  crimes  be  what  they  may,  unless  he  adds  brutal  ill- 
treatment  of  her  to  crime.  What  hope  is  there  from  such  a 
social  state  of  feeling? 

The  worst,  however,  of  the  new  tone  in  novel-writing  is 
that  it  seis  one  thinking  in  a  way  that  can  find  no  vent  in  ac- 
tion, and  makes  one  dissatisfied  with  existing  errors  and  in- 
stitutions, without  the  slightest  possibility  of  altering  them ; 
nay,  or  even  knowing  what  alteration  to  desire.  The  result 
of  this  becoming  general,  may,  perhaps,  produce  a  reetless- 
ness,  which  will  issue  in  improvement ;  meantime,  each  must 
be  c<Hi(ent  lo  bear  his  share  of  the  unsatisfied  restlessness 
which  u  hereafter  to  find  such  issue. 

I  am  not  well :  I  am  suffering  much,  but  it  is  of  no  use  to 
talk  about  it  Nothing  can  be  done  except  by  attacking 
jymptoms,  and  that  is  useless.  The  canses  are  irremediable, 
and  they  must  go  on  workmg  to  their  consummation. 
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Lxxn. 

Tch-moTTOw,  by  the  earlj  express,  I  retoni  to  work.  I  wish 
I  could  take  another  fortnight,  for  this  rest  has  onlj  done 
partial  good.  The  chief  good  it  has  done  me  is  in  having 
showed  me  much  more  of  etaoch  auction,  imdiilled  throogh 
six  gears'  absence,  than  I  eapposed  was  to  he  found  in  thia 
light  place.  Certainlj  I  have  heeo  eorprised  to  find  how 
warmly  and  truly  tnanj  have  cherished  the  remembrance  of 
me.  Five  meu  here  I  have  found  steady  as  steel  to  the  mag- 
net ;  and  that,  out  of  so  few  who  remain,  is  a  large  namber, 
— all  lajmen. 

It  is  not  neoessaij  to  saj  that  absence  from  Brighton  is 
now  impossible  for  some  months  to  come ;  bj  August  I  shall 
he  thoroughly  tired  again,  I  fear,  —  nay,  if  I  were  to  search 
for  a  word  to  exactly  express  what  I  feel  now,  mentally  and 
physically,  I  should  select  "  ehattered."  In  a  literary  point 
of  view,  I  find  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  most  bealthrol  reston- 
live  of  any.  There  was  no  morbid  spot  in  that  strong,  manly 
lieart  and  nature. 


What  a  valuable  gift  it  is  to  be  able  to  take  up  the  thread 
of  thought  as  if  it  had  never  been  broken  1  Soott  had  it. 
He  would  dictate  two  novels  and  to  two  amaouenaes  at  once. 
With  me  a  broken  flow  of  thought  will  not  gush  again. 
1  began  with  my  mind  full  of  dioughts.  Now,  after  a  long 
interruption,  I  feel  exhausted  and  dissipated :  the  thing  is  gone 
from  me,  as  the  simple  writers  of  early  days  expressed  it. 
Moreover,  the  splitting  headache  has  come  back  again  :  it  re- 
turned on  Saturday,  as  soon  as  I  began  to  work ;  and  <hi 
Sunday  I  could  scarcely  see  for  pain.  I  only  took  the  mom- 
iug  pulpit,  and  preached  an  old  Cheltenham  sermon.  All  the 
evening  I  spent  lying  on  the  groaiid,  my  head  resung  on  a 
chair. 

I  have  been  reading  "  My  Novel,"  —  the  first  volume  (»ily 
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u  yet,  —  the  only  work  in  the  form  of  ■  talff  I  ever  teaA 
which  Bdcueeded  in  introduciDg  moral  aiid  [K)litical  dtscusaion, 
and  even  makiog  the  work  practical  by  their  introdactioD, 
without  being  tedioue,  temptiiig  the  reader  to  skip  the  poli- 
tics  and  take  the  story;  even  "  Coningsby "  failed  in  this. 
"  My  Novel"  weaves  the  tale  and  the  doctrines  inseparably 
together,  and  in  a  leally  masterly  way.  The  diecaBsion  of 
the  Parson  and  Biccabocca  with  Linney  respecting  the  pam- 
phlet with  the  motto  "  Knowledge  b  power,"  is  very  clever 
and  interesting.  The  book  breathes  a  sound,  healthy  toue 
of  feeling,  very  different  from  Bnlwer  Lytton'a  earlier  works. 
For  instance,  in  page  204 :  "  He  had  been  brought  up  from 
his  cradle  in  simple  love  and  reverence  for  the  Divine  Fa- 
ther and  ttie  tender  Saviour,  —  Whose  life,  beyond  all  record 
of  haman  goodness,  —  Whose  death,  beyond  all  epics  of  mcH"- 
tal  heroism,  no  being  whose  infancy  has  been  taught  to  sup- 
plicate the  Merciful  and  adore  the  Holy,  — yea,  even  though 
his  later  life  may  be  entangled  amid  the  storms  of  dissolute 
Pyrrhonism,  —  can  ever  hear  reviled  and  scoffed  without  a 
shock  to  the  consdence  and  a  revolt  to  the  heart." 

Bulwer's  mental  career  ia  a  very  peculiar  one.  Generally 
minds  exhaust  themselves,  — the  wines  first,  the  lees  after- 
wards;  witness  Blr  Walter  Scott  afler  miviy  years.  But  his 
vaa  a  strong  nature.  Commonly  the  indications  of  running 
dry,  or  repeating  old  views  and  character  imder  new  forms, 
show  themselves  afier  one  or  two  works :  in  the  Indy  novel- 
ists this  is  very  conspicuously  so,  —  so,  too,  ia  Hawthorne  ;  in  ' 
tlie  rolumtnnus  Jame^  of  course.  But  here  ia  Bulvrer  oom- 
ing  out  with  his  lasit  two  novela  as  fresh  and  differeDt  from 
ench  other,  and  as  nicy  and  original,  as  if  he  had  never  writ- 
ten anything  before. 

LXXIII. 

My  Dear : — I  have  read  gratefully  your  most  elo- 
quent letter :  bat  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  make  out  the 
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exact  priKtIcal  upshot  of  it  Beyond  the  direction  to  coa&olt 
a  "  finger-post  phyucian,"  I  read  it  through  again  and  agMQ 
for  guidance  in  Tain. 

Well,  as  to  that,  I  have  sot  been  so  foolish  as  not  to  have 
done  it  long  ago.     I  paid  three  guineas  foolishly,  to  three 

leading  London  phj'Bidans  for  an  opinion.     The  first  ( ) 

piescribed,  I  forget  what,  —  some  hash  or  other;  the  second 
threatened  "organic  collapse  of  the  brain,"  and  refused  to 
piescribe  anything  save  entire  and  total  cessaUon  from  the 
pulpit  for  life. .  The  third  ( )  recommended  ItUvee.' 

Here  Taylor  recommended  opiates.  Allen  Wbitehouse,  a 
ninn  I  have  profound  confidence  in,  sajs  that  all  medicamenta 
in  my  case  are  charlatanry.  In  Cbelcenluua,  the  only  maa  I 
would  trust  in  tills  particular  case  was  away.  A  personal 
friend,  a  honunopathic  physician,  amused  himself  with  giving 
me  microscopic  points  of  aconite,  to  my  benevolent  enjoyment 
of  his  credulity.  They  can  do  nothing;,  and  they  all  tell  me 
so ;  only  they  disagree  as  to  the  amount  of  danger.  One  hinted 
idiotcy.  Others  advised  relaxed  toil.  Mow,  as  I  cannot  toil, 
and  do  so  no  longer,  this  advice  Is  in  vain. 

A  curious  circumstance  occurred  yesterday.  ^  A  member 
of  the  Trinity  congregatitMi,  a  chemist,  fancied  galvanism 
would  do  me  good,  and  kindly  offered  his  battery  for  my  us« 
one  hour  a  day.  I  called  to  thank  him  and  decline  the  ofier. 
But  in  conversation  be  persuaded  me  just  to  go  and  look  at 
his  apparatus.  I  took  the  ends  of  the  wire,  completed  the 
oircuir,  and  experienced  the  usual  pleasurable  lingllng.  Then 
holding  it  tu  one  hand,  and  be  holding  the  other  wire  in  bis, 
ho  touched  the  back  of  my  bead  and  neck,  where  I  havo 
lately  felt  pain  and  numbne^B.  Mot  a  sensation  did  it  eltdtt 
ibough  the  spot  which  Is  generally,  he  says,  most  sensitive 
Tlien  he  touched  my  forehead.  It  was  but  for  a  second.  In- 
stantly a  crashing  pain  shot  through  as  if  my  skull  was  stove 
in,  and  a  bolt  of  fire  were  burning  through  and  through.  I 
■prang  to  my  feet,  stood  for  a  second  or  two  wild  witJi  pun, 
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and  then  saok  down,  and  alioold  havs  had  anotber  lady-like- 
swoon,  if  he  had  not  run  to  the  shop  and  fetched  some  poig- 
nant aromatic.  He  seemed  much  astonished,  frightened,  and 
perplexed  at  wliat  had  taken  place.  I  was  not  sui^rised.  1 
knew  that  something  was  wrong  there.  Allen  thinks  nothing 
organically',  as  yet  (I  have  not  told  him  this) ;  but  the  sensa- 
tions are  very  strange  and  startling  which  I  experience  in 
twenty-four  hours.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  "  tic,"  which 
always  attacks  the  chest,  &c,  &a.  The  worst  seosaiion  now 
b  numbness  in  the  neck. 

You  will  perhaps  think  me  a  hypochondriac.  Bat  a  man 
who  knits  his  teeth  together  in  solitude  for  hours,  without  a 
groan,  in  torture,  aud  is  guilty  of  nothing  effeminate  except 
fainting,  luid  upon  whose  life  a  sentence  of  death  for  to-mor- 
row would  scarcely  bring  aay  other  words  than  Nunc  dintil- 
tii,  is  hardly  bypocbondriacaL  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  con- 
viction that  my  work  b  done.  I  do  not  mean  my  life ;  that 
may  drag  on  for  many  years  to  come ;  but  all  that  makes  life 
worth  the  having,  and  which  certainly  I  had  once, — power. 
What  would  you  have  me  do?  I  go  through  as  little  work 
as  possible,  nor  could  I  diminbh  except  by  totally  giving  up. 
Give  up  I  cannot,  because  I  cannot  afford  it ;  among  other 
reasons,  my  generous  congregation  have  munificently  put 
funds  at  my  disposal  which  will  enable  me  to  provide  a  cu- 
rate's assistance  for  two  years, — so  that  is  a  great  step,  and 
I  have  thought  it  right  to  accept  their  offer.  But  I  acknowl- 
edge that  the  sensations  of  brain  by  day  and  night  now  are 
so  new,  strange,  and  unnatural,  that  I  feel  they  have  only 
contrived,  by  their  kindness,  to  keep  among  tiiem  a  worn-out 
Chelsea  pensioner,  with  leave  to  wear  a  red-coat  and  play  at 
shouldering  arms. 

Vou  mistook  ms  in  thinking  I  did  not  sympathize.  A  few 
years  ago,  when  I  f;lt  less,  you  would  have  been  more  satis- 
fied when  the  eyes  showed  moisture,  the  voice  emotion,  and 
when  I  had  a  gentler  manner  and  a  mora  raady  show  of 
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reapondiug  to  what  was  ezpecled.  Now,  a  certain  amoont  ol 
irou  has  got  into  mj  blood;  sod  a  sardonic  tentence  oft^i 
conceals  the  fact  that  I  wince  to  the  very  quick  from  eom»- 
Ihing  that  Las  gone  home. 


I  no  longer  wear  m^  heart  npon  my  sleeve,  "for  daws 
to  peck  at"  But  there  is  not  a  conversation,  there  is  not  a 
book  I  read,  there  ia  not  a  visit  I  pay,  that  does  not  cat  de«p 
traces  in  the  "  Calais  "  of  mj  heart. 

LXXIV. 

I  answer  some  of  joai  questJona :  1  Cor.  iz.  27.  "  Cast 
KW&j."  The  meaning  is, — Lest  after  having  preached  to 
Othera  the  doctrine  of  self-abridgment  of  indulgences  in  things 
lawfnl,  I  myself  should  fail  when  put  to  the  test;  literally, 
should  be  That  which  will  not  stand  proof.  The  advice  to  ab- 
stain from  things  lawful,  he  gave  them  in  the  eighth  chapter, 
■^  see  verses  9  and  13 ;  then,  in  chapter  ix.,  he  shows  that  he 
had  only  done  what  he  advised ;  he  had  a  right  to  a  wiib 
(verse  5),  and  a  right  to  be  supported  by  pay;  but  he  had 
abridged  himself  of  both  these  rights  (thongh  every  princi- 
ple of  the  Old  Testament,  chapter  ix.  S, . . .  IS,  14,  estab- 
lished his  right),  simply  ia  order  to  be  beyond  snspicimi  and 
gain  the  more  to  Christ.  Road  the  two  chapters  riii.  and  ix. 
as  one  argument,  and  the  whole  wilt  become  inlellig^Ue.  "  If 
there  be  any  virtue;" — "if,"  &&,  is  not  an  oddly-constructed 
phrase ;  it  b  purely  classical  Greek.  '|t  means  whatever  is 
virtuous,  praiseworthy,  &&,  think  upon  such  things.  An  old 
poet  writes, "  nor  if  old  Anacreon  wrote  aoght  sportively  ha> 
time  destroyed  it."  He  does  not  mean  to  hazard  a  doubt,  bu> 
simply  to  say,  whatever  Anacreon  wrote  is  undestroyed.  I< 
is  a  Greek  idiom,  and  only  sounds  curious  in  English. 

You  would  not  like 's  preaching.    It  is  not  what  it 
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wu  once, — conc'iBe,  Bioewj,  masculine,  and  clear  as  ciTStal, 
defying  &ay  listener  U>  suspend  attemioa.  He  baa  degene* 
rated  into  verbiage;  and  in  tbe  last  sermon  I  beard,  be  took 
ten  minutcB  to  say  what  tbree  sentences  might  have  settled. 
lie  lias  lost  bis  power,  which  was  once  the  greatest  I  ev^ 
tcnevr.  The  sentimental  people  of  his  congregation  attribute 
it  lo  at^  increase  in  spirituality ;  but  it  is,  in  truth,  a  falling* 
uff  of  energy  of  grasp.  I  heard  four  sermons  from  bim  with 
scarcely  four  thoughts,  and  much  absolutely  false  logic.  But 
how  can  a  man  preach  for  ten  years  without  exhausting  him- 
self, or  else  pandering  to  popularity  J  Talk,  talk,  talk  for- 
ever, and  no  retreat  to  fructifying  silence  I 

That  is  a  well-put  criticism  you  quote  respecting  Coner 
BelL  Her  talk  is  of  duty,  her  sympathies  Ue  with  passion. 
And  the  dangers  of  that  style  of  composition  are  great;  but 
she  never  blinks  the  question  of  right  and  wrong,  and  ber 
'  right  is  of  a  stem  order,  though  ber  wrong  may  be  very 
tempting.  In  point  of  power  she  is  a  giant  to  the  authoress 
of  "  Ruth,"  but  her  book  is  less  sweet  and  human. 

Poor !  how  bounded  every  life  seems,  judged  as  we 

judge ;  yet  the  results  are  forever ;  and,  as  it  has  been  again 
and  again  declared,  tbe  deepest  philosophy  in  the  universe  is 
repeated  in  every  cubic  inidi,  and  all  tbe  laws  of  the  ocean 
in  a  cup  of  tea, — why  not  be  satisfied,  then,  with  the  cup  of 
tea  whose  sphere  is  not  absolutely  illimitable? 


LXXV. 

I  have  found  pain  a  hiunbling  thing,  and,  what  surprises 
me,  certainly  not  a  souring  one.  Many  and  many  an  hour 
liave  I  spent  lately  incapable  of  even  conceiving  enjoyment 
or  pleasure,  and  feeling  as  if  youth  and  hope  were  settling 
down  into  premature  decrepitude,  my  very  limbs  having 
shrunk  lo  ibe  dimensions  of  Shakespeare's  lean  and  slippered 
pantalfMU ;  and  yet  I  am  grateful  to  say  that  not  for  years 
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has  the  feeling  been  go  true  or  mixed  nith  so  little  Tiiltrmrw 
'■  Not  as  I  will." 

Od  Sundaj,  after  eervice,  a  ladj  came  up  to  me  whom  I 
had  known  in  the  veiy  oalset  <A  my  miDiBtr7.  She  talked 
with  me  of  the  past;  and  then  stud,  with  tears,  "But,  O, 
you  are  bo  changed  in  mind,  it  is  quiie  heart-achiug  to  hear 
you  preacfaT:  it  was  no  longer  the  bright,  happj  Mr.  liobert- 
son."  The  truth  is,  I  had  been  preaching  on  St  Paul's  tbom 
in  the  flesh,  and  this  would  partly  account  for  what  she  re- 
marked. Yet  converealion  with  her  brought  back  those  days 
al  Winchester  strongly,  aud  I  felt  that  she  was  right,  and  that 
the  shadows  of  life  bad  settled  down.  Yet  is  not  this  tlie 
common  experience  for  the  first  four-fifths  of  lifb  at  least? 


LXXVI. 

I  most  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  you  say,  in  the 
&ain,  that  I  do  not  admire  any  one  who  is  not  in  robn^^t 
health.  Of  coarse  I  must  bate  a  little  exaggeration  in  the 
form  of  statement  i  but  I  acknowledge  that  I  think  healtU 
more  beautiful  than  ill-health,  and  a  normal  state  more  pleas- 
ant tlian  an  abnormaL  There  may  be  some  apparent  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  recovery  from  illness  there 
is  a  certain  delicacy  which  is  very  attractive ;  bat  then  it  is 
the  first  flush  of  health  that  gives  the  beauty,  just  like  that 
which  makes  spring  more  interesting  than  summer.  Still  it 
b  uot  merely  delicacy  that  is  beautiful,  but  delicacy  pervadpd 
by  health  and  conquered  by  it,  —  life  in  its  first,  fresh  rising, 
like  a  new  childhood ;  but  I  acknowledge  ihat  I  cannot  ac- 
quire the  sickly  taste  of  admiring  the  delicacy  of  ill-health. 
Beauty,  in  my  eyes,  depends  much  upon  association ;  and 
delicacy  that  calls  up  one's  knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy, 
and  su^ests  the  thought  of  disordered  functions,  and  abnor- 
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mal  stales,  and  physiciane'  attendance,  never  affects  me  with 
a  sense  of  beauty.  This  may  be  an  unfttahionable  view,  bat 
I  am  cerlftin  it  is  a  sound  and  healihy  one,  fresh  from  Na- 
ture'd  heart  The  oUier  taste  is  of  the  same  family  hs  tbat 
which  makes  the  Chinese  admire  feet  qnashed  into  smallness. 
I  admire  refinement  in  a  female  form  ;  but  the  moment  that  it 
ajipcarfi  as  the  result  of  ill-healtli,  I  reject  it  as  a  coonterfeit. 
For  thu  reason  I  cannot  even  admii'C  the  hectic  of  consump- 
tion ;  it  puts  me  in  mind  at  once  of  glaring  ej  ee  and  panting 
breatb,  and  I  see  what  will  be.  I  have  a  fastidiousness  of 
taste  in  this  respect,  tdmost  painful,  and  I  acknovrledge  that 
I  admire  the  beauty  which  God  made  —  health  —  immeasu- 
rably above  the  counterfeit  whidi  man  procures.  A  country 
giri,  modest  and  neat,  is  not  my  beau  ideal  of  beauty ;  but  I 
admire  her  far  more  than  a  pale,  languid  girl  of  fashion.  Just 
as  I  like  brown  bread  better  than  bled-white  veal ;  but  I 
think  you  are  much  mistakeu  if  you  mean  by  delicacy  that  I 
ilo  not  admire  refinement.  I  cannot  admire  anything  that 
reminds  one  of  the  "  mould  above  the  rose,"  and  forces  upon 
one  the  queaiion,  whether  an  allopathic  or  homceopathic 
druggist  could  best  get  rid  of  that  delicate  look.  I  delight 
not  in  anything  unnatural  or  diseased.  Lord  Byron  has  well 
described  this  unhealtliy  taste  about  beauty,  in  his  description 
of  the  Spanish  Jadit-s,  as  compared  with  the  "  languid,  wan, 
and  weak"  forms  of  others. 

I  rejoice  that  yon  like  Wordsworth's  "  Life."  Badly  and 
coldly  as  it  is  written,  the  extracts  from  his  own  letters  give 
some  insight  into  his  inner  life.  And  it  seems  to  me,  in 
reading  lives,  the  question  too  oAen  ia,  whether  it  be  one 
which  in  all  respects  answers  our  ideal  of  a  life  i  whereas 
the  question  ouf^t  to  be,  whether  it  baa  strongly  exhibited 
Bome  side  or  other  of  our  manifold  and  many-sided  life.  I 
am  satisfied  with  One  life, —  with  One  ideal,  and  I  rend  all 
others  to  understand  that,  by  illustration  or  contrasts  of  their 
whole  (o  parts  of  it.     Now  Wordsworth  throws  some  light 
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on  its  pnrel;  ccDtemplative  side.  Tbe  life  of  Action  and 
Sacrifice  is  wentiDg,  but  I  can  find  those  in  rarious  forms,  — 
in  WeUinglon's  life,  or  women's,  &c 

My  life  for  the  laat  few  weeks  has  been  one  of  perpetoal 
pain, — forced  to  work,  and  foroed  to  mix  with  people,  and  to 
talk,  when  it  has  taken  me  actuallj,  wly  two  days  ago,  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  to  crawl,  by  back  streets,  from  Eentp 
Town,  in  sufi'ering  all  the  way ;'  and  now  at  this  moment  lan- 
guor makes  me  stop  in  writing  aAer  every  third  line.  If  mj 
congregation  had  not  come  forward  so  generously,  and  if  I 
had  not  received  so  many  letters  fnll  of  kindness,  containing 
eipreesions  of  pain  and  regret  about  my  looks,  Ac,  I  ehoalcl, 
I  verily  think,  have  given  np  work  entirely,  po  hardly  does 
it  press  upon  me,  and  so  much  that  is  punAil  have  I  had  to 
submit  to.  But  their  warmth  has  settled  the  question  and 
left  me  no  altemadve,  and  I  most  worfc  oo  as  long  as  1  hare 
■trength  ibr  Ik 
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JUNE,     JULY,     AUGUST,     1858. 

Hr.  Kobertaon  leaTca  Trinily  Chap«l  forerer,  —  Tho  CootroTsrsj  wia  Um 
VloftT  of  BrightoD.  —  Ths  list  ud  Moatlu Hii  Dmth  and  Burial. 

THE  last  fe-w  months  of  Mr.  Robertson's  life  were 
not  passed  in  peace.  A  blow  was  dealt  him  by  one 
to  whom  his  courtesy  had  been  invariable,  and  dealt  him 
at  a  time  when  its  stroke  v/ob  fatal.  The  Rev.  H.  M. 
Wagner,  the  Vicar  of  Brighton,  refused,  from  personal 
pique  against  Mr.  Tower,  to  allow  of  his  nomination  as 
curate  to  Trinity  Cbapel,  unless  under  conditions  which 
Mr.  Robertson  refused  even  to  propose  to  Mr,  Tower. 
There  was  nothing  for  Mr.  Robertson  to  do  bat  submit ; 
but  that  submission  hastened  his  death.  It  was  imper- 
ative that  he  sboald  have  rest.  In  his  letter  to  the 
Vicar  he  urged  not  only  his  friend's  cause,  bat  the 
opinion  of  the  doctors,  that  without  help  his  own  health 
must  finally  give  way.  The  Vicar  replied  that  his  ob- 
jection was  conscientious  and  final ;  and  yet  this  objec- 
tion rested  on  the  single  circumstance  that  two  years 
before  Mr.  Tower  had  resbted  the  Vicar's  will,  not  on 
a  reli^ous,  but  on  a  financial  question.  "  You  will  iigree 
with  me,"  writes  Mr.  Robertson  in  his  published  letter 
to  the  Committee,  "  that  this  conduct  leaves  me  without 
an  alternative.  I  will  not  trost  myself  to  characterize 
it  as  I  feel  it,  for  strong  sense  of  wrong  makes  a^  man 
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prone  to  use  strong  words.  It  is  enough  to  say  qaiutly, 
osing  the  mildest  terms  which  are  consistent  witli  truth, 
that  by  a  discourteous  and  ungenerous  exercise  of  legal 
[>ower,  and  by  the  rude  manner  in  which  I  was  person- 
ally treated,  and  of  which  I  have  said  nothing  in  this 
letter,  the  Vicar  has  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  offer 
another  nominee,  or  to  accept  any  favors  at  his  hands. 
I  owe  this  both  to  my  friend's  charticter  and  to  myseir. 
There  remains  for  me  nothing  but  to  go  on  with  my 
work  single-lianded  as  long  as  I  am  able." 

Undeterred  by  the  tone  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Wagner 
wrote  to  ask  Mr.  Robertson  to  name  another  curate. 
This  proposition  was  tlie  last  stroke.  It  was  answered 
by  the  following  dignified  and  forcible  refusal. 

eo  Uoatpeller  Road:  Jane  S3, 1SS3. 

Hbterbnd  Sir  : —  I  Iiave  to  acknowledge  tbe  receipt  of 
yoar  note  of  ihe  18th  instant,  in  which  you  recommend  mo  to 
present  another  nominee  for  your  approval,  and  offer  to  find 
mme  one  to  supfdy  his  place  till  appointed. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  reciprocate  the  bland  tone  of  this  last 
communication  ;  for  I  confer  that  patronizing  offers  of  favor 
seem  to  me  out  of  place,  when  that  which  .is  asked  for,  and 
still  peremptorily  refused,  is  the  redress  of  a  wrong.  And  I 
regret  to  fiod  that  you  view  the  matter  between  us,  your  own 
part  in  it  in  particular,  in  a  much  more  light  and  easy  way 
than  that  in  which  any  one  else  will  see  it.  Suffer  me  to  be 
explicit ;  for  the  forbearance  of  my  first  letter  having  been 
unappreciated,  I  am  <»mpelled  to  speak  English  that  cannot 
be  misunderstood. 

I  cannot  offer  another  nominee;  nor  is  it  in  my  power  to 
accept  at  your  hands  the  fevor  of  any  aid  such  as  yon  offer. 

I  will  examine,  first,  the  objection  against  Mr.  Tower,  and 
how  far  it  is  possible  for  me  to  pass  smoothly  by  the  rejeclioi 
ftf  my  friend,  and  receive  a  favor  from  his  reiector. 
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The  charge,  as  I  collect  it  rroiii  your  words,  assnmea  two 
aliapes:  — 

1.  Unbecoming  behavior  in  interfering  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Lewes  Deanery  Branch  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
ChriitiaD  Knowledge, — a  society  established  in  your  parish. 

2.  Unbecoming  conduct  towards  yourself. 

Wiih  respect  to  the  first,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
lliough  Brighton  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  BramA  Society, 
.and  the  Vicar  of  Brighton  at  present  chwnnan,  it  is  not 
a  Brighton  Society,  but  one  belonging  to  the  whole  Deanery 
or  Lewes,  and  tliat,  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Deanery,  and  mem< 
ber  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Tower  had  an  equal  right  with 
yourself  to  move  any  measure  he  thought  right.  It  is  as  in- 
correct to  imply  that  be  interfered  with  a  parochial  society, 
or  the  prerogatives  of  the  Vicar  of  Brighton,  as  it  is  unjust 
to  insinuate  that,  as  a  curate,  he  took  too  mach  upon  him. 
The  country  clergy  gave  him  —  he  did  not  tttsuiM  —  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  discussion,  because  he  was  furnished  with  con- 
Biderable  information  from  the  Parent  Sodely. 

Secondly.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Tower's  personal  conduct 
to  yourself.  Ad  overwhelming  mujorit^  of  the  Committee,  — 
all,  indeed,  I  believe,  except  those  who  are  bound  by  some 
personal  tie  to  yourself,  and,  therefore,  perhaps  naturally,  feel 
with  you,  —  are  prepared  to  assert  that  Mr.  Tower's  conduct 
on  those  occasions  was  that  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman. 
If  necessary,  I  shall  call  for  that  testimony.  I  emdd  call  for 
more,  but  I  liave  no  wish  for  recrimination. 

For  the  question  is  not,  after  allj  whether  Mr.  Tower  spoke 
warmly  to  yon,  or  you  to  him,  nor  whether  Mr.  Tower  was 
right  or  wrong  in  the  course  which  he,  at  least,  pursued  con' 
Bcientiously ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  that  course  was 
sufllcient  gronnd  for  permanent  unforgivingness  on  yonr  part, 
and  whether  such  olfenccs  as  a  personal  difference  with  yoar> 
■elf,  and  interference  in  a  favorite  society  of  yonr  avi^,  ad- 
mildDg  theip  to  have  existed  to  their  fiillest  extenS  «r^  in4 
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grounds  for  tlio  rejecdon  of  one  whom  joa  yourself  sdmit  to 
be  in  conduct  and  doctrine  an  exemplary  Christian  minialer. 
Ko  bishop  would  exclude  from  hia  diocese  on  such  grounds  ; 
if  ho  did,  all  England  would  ring  with  the  news  of  the  trans- 

I  will  DOW  advert,  with  much  regrel,  to  your  treatment  of 
myself,  which  will  account  for  my  inability  to  adopt  suddenly 
the  suave  tone  of  your  last  commntiicalaoa.  I  fix  on  a  un^ 
instance. 

Ou  Trinity  Sunday,  during  our  first  accidental  inlerriew 
between  services,  I  lold  you  several  times  that  I  was  desirona 
of  postponing  the  subject  of  the  curacy  till  the  morrow,  and 
anxious  to  return  home,  as  I  had  to  prepare  for  the  duties 
of  the  aflemoon  pulpit,  and  was  much  pressed  for  time.  In 
spite  of  this,  within  half  an  hour  you  abruptly  and  unnece»- 
earily  invaded  a  privacy  which  you  knew  I  had  sncb  anxiooa 
reasons  lo  keep  calm  and  sacred  from  interruption  ;  and  with 
yourself  you  forced  upon  me  as  a  witness  a  gentleman  per- 
sonally unknown  to  me.  The  witness  system,  in  a  conversa- 
tion between  geatlemen,  used  by  you  to  me  even  more  offeo- 
sively  on  a  previous  occasion,  is  in  itself  a  very  objectionable 
proceeding.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  inter- 
ruption incapacitated  me  from  addressing  my  congregation  on 
the  intended  subject. 

I  select  this  fact,  not  because  it  is  the  only  instance,  by 
many,  of  your  discourtesy,  but  because  your  own  witness  war 
pi'esent  These  are  not  supposed  to  be  the  manners  of  civ- 
ilized society;  nor  can  the  grievance  of  them  be  ablilerated 
by  a  few  smooth  lines,  not  of  apol<^,  but  of  patronage.  It 
is  curious  to  see  with  wliat  marvellously  difierent  degrees  of 
tenacity  men  retain  ihe  recollection  of  their  own  discourtesy 
to  others ;  and  that  oF  otbei's  towards  them.  At  the  end  of 
a  couple  of  weclis,  all  that  you  said  and  did  to  me  seems  to 
have  vanished  from  your  mind;  —  at  the  end  of  two  years,  Mr 
Tower's  so-called  transgression  against  youreelf  is  aa  indeli 
bleasever. 
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I  much  regret  that  it  ia  m;  dutj  to  write  tbas  plainly,  be- 
cause I  foresee  that  the  pnblicalion  of  this  letter  maj  be 
necessaiy, — the  right  of  doing  which  I  reserve  to  myself: 
more  especiallj  aa  your  uncalled-for  offer  to  supply  my  pul- 
pit may  gire  a  fallaciooB  aspect  to  the  whole  af^r,  unless  I 
very  distuictly  show  what  the  question  at  issue  is,  aud  what 
it  is  not. 

I  can  oSer  no  other  nomiiiee,  because  I  cannot  admit  youi 
right  of  rejection  on  peraonal  grounds.  I  am  informed  that 
you  have  a  legal  right ;  but  I  believe  the  whole  world  will 
deny  your  moral  right.  I  know  that,  as  you  have  stated,  you 
are  irrespoDsible  by  law,  and  can  reject  without  assigning  a 
reason.  But  irresponsibility  b  one  thing  in  despotic  Russia, 
and  another  thing  in  free  England.  No  man  can  be  irre- 
sponsible to  public  judgment  in  the  exerdse  of  a  solemn  pub 
lie  trust. 

Nor  can  I  subject  another  friend  to  the  chance  of  your 
discovering,  as  in  Mr.  Macleane's  case,  a  groond  of  objec- 
tion in  the  circamstance  of  his  taking  pupils  ;  or,  as  in  Mr. 
Tower's  case,  in  the  fact  of  his  having  had  the  misfortune 
to  vole  against  yoa  an  indefinite  number  of  years  ago.  Last- 
ly, I  will  not  subject  any  gentleman  again  to  the  indignity 
of  being  asked  for  guarantees  for  conduct,  or  willingness  to 
support,  blindfold,  the  particular  societies  which  you  choose 
to  name. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Reverend  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

Fred.  W,  Robertson. 

Mr.  Wagner  won  his  legal  victory.  Mr.  Robertson 
gave  up  the  contest,  and  went  home  to  die.  He  could 
bear  no  more.  The  endless  committee  meetings  and 
correspondence  harassed  a  frame  already  worn  oat,  and 
all  chance  of  recovery  became  hopeless. 

I  am  really  and  seriously  unwell  (he  writes) ;  more  so,  I 
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think,  tliaa  even  the  doctors  say ;  for  the  proetratiou  of  every 
kind  of  power  baa  been  too  complete  and  too  permanent  to 
mean  nothing,  as  there  is  no  distinct  cause.  Do  not  pat  it 
down  to  hypochondria.  I  can  endure  any  pain,  and  am  not 
afraid  of  anj  future ;  bjit  the  entire  inability  to  do  any  woik, 
physical  or  mental,  without  esbauBtioQ  which  is  intolerable, 
appals  me.  To  such  suffering  as  I  have  borne  for  months 
death  would  be  a  very  welcome  relief. 

No  defence  worthy  of  the  name  was  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Wagner.  No  one  can  say  that  he  knew  what  he 
was  doing,  or  had  any  idea  of  what  Mr.  Robertson  would 
suffer ;  it  was  incapability,  not  animosity,  of  feeling. 
He  did  not  know  that  hia  brother  minister  was  dying, 
but  he  did  believe  that  his  own  dignity  had  beea 
hurt ;  and,  alas  I  he  could  not  see  that  there  are  timea 
when  the  resentment  of  a  personal  injury  is  a  public 
injus^ce,  and  the  exercise  of  if  legal  right  a  moral 
wrong. 

Nevertheless,  as  if  these  excuses  had  not  existed,  the 
indignation  in  Brighton  was  extreme.  To  so  great  a 
height,  indeed,  did  it  rise,  that  assuredly,  had  he  known 
of  it,  Mr.  Robertson  would  have  endeavored  to  check 
its  violence ;  but  be  was  closely  confined  to  his  room,  — 
forbidden  either  to  read  the  papers  or  to  see  his  friends. 
It  was  all  over  for  him,  —  happily  enough ;  the  cease- 
less contest  against  underhand  slander  on  one  side,  and 
'ipen  opposition  on  the  other.  Little  did  he  now  care 
for  the  gentlest  pruse  or  the  loudest  blame.  It  was  a 
curious  and  sorrowfnl  contrast  to  turn  from  Brighton 
and  its  excitement  on  this  matter,  —  from  the  papers  in 
columns  of  which  appeared  letter  after  letter,  some  vio- 
lent, some  satirical,  and  few  moderate,  —  from  the  angiy 
discussiona  in  public  and  in  private,  every  one  almost 
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taking  one  side  or  another,  —  to  turn  from  these  thing! 
and  enter  the  stillness  of  the  sick-room,  where  the  un- 
willing caoae  of  all  this  lay,  his  Ufe  ebbing  slowly  from 
him  in  bitter  and  unremitting  pain. 

The  only  history  which  can  be  given  of  the  last  two 
sod  months  of  his  life  is  from  his  own  pen,  in  the  fol- 
lowing short  and  hnrried  letters.  Kothing  can  be  more 
pitiable  to  look  at  than  the  handwriting.  Few  men 
wrote  so  clear  and  &ir  a  hand.  But  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  of  these  records  would  seem  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  one  who  had  just  been  delivered  from  the  rack. 
Every  stroke  of  the  pen  zigzags  with  the  feebleness  of 
pain:  — 

I  received  your  letter  this  morning  with  many  thanks.  I 
am  unfit  to  write,  though  a  trifle  better.  1  have  scarcely 
manhood  enough  to  hold  a  pen.  I  was  forbidden  to  do  any 
duty  yesterday,  and  spent  the  day  ia  Ibtlesaness  and  semi- 
dozing.  The  CoDflnnation  candidates  must  be  prepared,  and 
it  is  my  duty.  They  may  be  empty,  uumeaniog  girls,  —  but 
BO  most  girls  are,  —  and  among  people  of  this  charact«r  the 
chief  part  of  miDisterial  work  lies,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
others  are  the  exception :  and  if  we  are  only  to  teach  and 
preach  to  those  who  have  much  meaning  in  them,  I  fear 
schools  and  churches  mast  be  shut  up.  If  I  prepare  ibem 
now,  I  may  get  away  with  a  better  grace  in  August;  if  not, 
X  qiust  either  return  a  little  after  that  time,  or  leave  this 
important  part  of  my  duty  at  sixes  and  sevens,  with  a  fair 
cause  for  grumbling  on  the  part  of  parent«i,  and  for  ruoulng 
all  over  t)ie  town  to  different  clergymen  to  prepare  ihem, 
subject  to  the  question  in  ench  case,  "  Why  does  not  your 
own  minister  prepiire  them  ?"  Now  it  is  foolish  to  defy  pul> 
lie  c^ioion.  Prime  Ministers  cannot  do  it :  the  only  man 
who  can  is  the  man  who  has  neither  profession  nor  publit 
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dnty.  Every  one  else  has  to  pa;  a  COTtain  price  for  hi* 
office,  from  the  throne  to  the  pariah-coDBlable,  and  he' most 
either  submit  to  thofe  restrictions  and  penalties,  howerer 
gailiDg,  which  are  shared  hy  all,  or  else  give  up  hia  office. 

I  do  dislike  Brighton,  but  it  is  my  present  sphere,  and  I 
must  tnoke  the  best  of  it.  The  ministrj  is  nowhere  a  bed  of 
roses  1  and  if  there  were  so  delectable  a  spot,  it  is  not  open 
for  me  to  change  to  instead  of  this.  It  is  a  wise  man's  dnty 
to  Uj  to  work  trithin-  bis  limitalioQe  In  the  best  way  he  can, 
and  grumble  as  little  as  possible:  or  else  cut  bicnself  asunder 
at  once  from  all  restrictions  and  obligations,  hj  giving  up  his 
sphere  of  work  entirely.  What  makes  it,  too,  all  tLe  more 
difficult  in  my  case  is,  that  I  am  a  marked  man ;  and  whether 
it  be  notoriety  or  popularity,  no  one  on  whom  others'  eyea 
are  fixed  in  affection,  or  in  malicious  watchfulness  for  a  false 
step,  can  emancipate  himself  from  the  necessity  of  caution,  or 
take  his  own  wUI  for  his  law,  when  Will  merely  means  an- 
bridted  course  of  in^ination.  Duty  must  cut  public  opinion 
boldly  against  the  grain,  if  necessary ;  but  if  ^ny  one  assumes 
for  inclination  the  same  rights,  aud  does  what  he  likes  be- 
cause he  likes,  in  defiance  of  public  opinion,  he  must  first 
secure  the  indemnity  accorded  to  unfeigned  eccentricity,  or 
else  must  pay  the  penalty  without  murmuring.  Now  I  ac- 
knowledge I  am  Dot  invulnerable  to  slanders,  —  I  know  no 
one  who  is, — nor  am  I  a  mao  to  whom  the  world  will  accord 
impunity.  Even  in  tonlay's  GaxetU  there  is  a  long,  vulgar, 
dull  lampoon  upon  my  views,  which,  wretched  and  ignorant 
as  it  is,  is  yet  irritating. 

Jolyl. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  invitalJon  to  go  to  your  house, 
but  I  had  hoped  to  be  well  enough  to  go  through  the  Con- 
firmation work.  Since  then  I  do  not  think  you  have  aoy 
idea  how  ill  I  have  been.  Even  yesterday  it  took  me  fifty- 
five  minutes,  with  rests,  to  walk  to  the  Vales ;  I  could  not 
walk  back.     A  tradesman,  unknown,  came  out  and  oBtmd 
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Be  ■  Beat  in  bb  shop.  A  poor  man  ofiered  me  tiis  arm ;  and 
■o  my  looks  caoDot  have  been  either  fascmating  or  herculean. 
Life  has  been  for  a  month  one  long  pain  and  languor ;  the 
lower  extremities  were  partially  paralyzeil,  bo  that  I  drag 
tbem  after  me.  At  night,  sleepleBs  paJn  ;  by  day,  change  of 
powerlessneas  from  two  chaira  to  the  Bofa,  and  from  the  sofa 
to  the  ground. 

I  am  not  a  bit  stronger  or  better,  except  that  I  can  sit  up 
and  write.  Recovery  ia  much  more  tedious  than  I  expected, 
Btill  I  hope  to  be  all  right  before  long.  Sometimes,  in  power- 
less moments,  I  am  tempted  to  think  that  my  work  is  done  ( 
I  do  not  mean  life,  for  that  will  go  on  long  enough,  but  all 
work  of  thought,  energy,  —  all  except  the  mean  work  of 
attending  to  health.  At  other  tiroes  things  do  not  look  so 
bad.  Anyhow,  the  lesson  that  mil  get  itself  learnt  is  a  good 
one ;  and  the  tniest  riew  of  life  has  always  seemed  to  me  t^ 
be  that  which  shows  that  we  are  here  not  to  enjoy  but  to 
learn. 

July  e. 
I  send  you  a  letter  of  Faraday's,  published  in  "  The 
Times,"  which  gave  me  pleasure,  because  it  assigns,  almost 
in  my  words,  precisely  the  same  origin  to  table-turning,  &&, 
\rhich  I  had  discovered ;  because,  too,  the  prinriple  of  tlie 
test  invented  by  Faraday  ia  exactly  the  same  as  that  which 
I  applied  to  Butler's  imaginary  discovery,  and  because  his 
remarks  at  the  end  coincide  with  the  opinion  which  I  have 
■  so  often  expressed  about  the  false  and  ignorant  stal«  of  the 
public  mind  which  these  endless  credulities  and  reslkssncssee 
betokened.  On  this  I  could,  and  some  day  will,  say  much, 
but  1  can  scarcely  get  strength  to  guide  my  pen.  I  am  sen- 
tenced finally  to  abstinence  from  duty  for  six  montli.-'.  The 
lower  (extremities,  for  several  days,  were  in  a  state  of  ^emi- 
paralysis,  but  Taylor  said :  — "  We  think  we  can  make  a 
cure  of  you,  but  you  will  have  bard  work;  you  arc  thoroughly 
broken."  Nevertheless,  I  am  better,  having  had  four  Suudaji 
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Fray  let  me  have  Faradaj'a  letter  back  aguD.  It  did  ma 
more  good  tbaa  blisters,  morphine,  quinine,  steel,  or  aojtbiii^ 
else  which  they  give  me.  Sound,  genuine,  healthy,  sdentifio 
truth,  instead  of  the  aickly  craving  after  mysteries  and  pre 
ternaturalism  that  marks  the  idler  classes  now.  It  is  tha 
same  state  of  feeling  as  that  blamed  in  Scripture,  as  "  ths 
seeking  after  wisBrds  that  peep  and  mutter,"  "  seeking  after 
a  sign,"  Ac,  —  a  slate  neither  sctentiQc  nor  religions. 

Almost  to  the  last  he  did  not  expect  to  die.  No  one, 
however,  can  fee]  otherwise  than  thankful  that  God 
mercifully  emancipated  him,  for  his  brain  was  mortally 
injured.  The  disease  was  supposed  to  be  abscess  in  the 
cerebellum. 

He  became  at  dmes  pardally  paralyzed,  and  his  ema- 
ciation was  as  pitiful  as  his  infantile  feebleness.  The 
pain  ho  endured  was  so  intense  that  even  he  said,  "  I 
would  not  pass  the  horrors  of  last  night  again  for  half  a 
lifetime. "  But  worse  to  him  tlian  the  pain  was  the 
prostration  of  all  mental  force,  the  obliteration  of  lai^ 
spaces  from  the  memory,  and  the  loss  of  all  power  of 
attention.  He  retained,  however,  to  the  last  his  deep 
delight  in  the  beauty  of  Gtod's  world.  He  got  up  once, 
when  scarcely  able  to  move,  at  four  o'clock,  and  crept  to 
the  window  "  to  see  the  beautiful  morning."  His  hope 
and  trust  in  his  Heavenly  Father  never  failed  during 
this  dreadful  time.  He  felt  assured  of  his  immortality 
in  Christ.  A  night  or  two  before  he  died  he  dreamt 
that  his  two  sisters,  long  since  dead,  came  to  crown  him. 
"  I  saw  them,"  he  said,  earnestly.  Nothing  could  be 
moro  toticliing  than  his  patience,  thoughtful  iioss  for 
others,  and  the  exquisite  and  tender  gratitude  which  he 
tboived  towards  those  who  attended  on  him. 

Those  who  had  injured  him  he  not  only  •orgave,  hut 
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rtaa  anxious  that  all  justice  sbonld  be  done  tlietn.  At 
the  very  moment  when  all  around  thought  that  he  waa 
dying,  he  asked,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Wagner,  "  Is  there 
anything  printed  which  requires  my  interference  ? " 

Now  and  then  he  rallied,  slept  a-little,  and  woke,  as 
he  said,  "  bathed  in  the  morning  sunshine,  and  feehng 
that  recovery  was  possible."  At  these  moments  his 
healthy  temperament  reasserted  itself,  and  he  seems  to 
have  wished  to  live  longer. 

The  following  letter  was  written  in  the  be^nning  of 
August ;  but  the  rally  he  mentions  was  but  temporary.    , 
The  terrible  pain  bafSed  every  effort  of  the  physicians, 
and  ho  sank  rapidly  from  day  to  day :  — 

I  take  advantage  of  the  first  rail/  to  wrile  a  few  lines  to 
yon  to  give  an  abcount  of  myself.  Yesterday,  aHer  a  few 
hours'  sleep,  I  had  a  sudden  and  surprising  rally ;  and  though 
I  am  aa  weak  as  water,  and  can  scarcely  move  a  few  yards 
without  sighiug  and  sobbing  like  a  baby,  I  do  trust  in  God  I 
have  tamed  the  corner.  Such  an  illness  I  never  had  before, 
and  hope  never  to  have  agiun.  For  twenty-four  hours  I 
Lhoughl  all  was  over,  and  Dr.  Allen  frankly  told  me  he  had 
ceased  to  be  sanguine  of  my  recovery. 

3,  P.M. 

I  was  obliged  to  give  up  writing  from  exhaustion.  I  try 
again.  How  far  the  brain  is  injured  God  only  knows.  It  is 
the  great  ganglia  or  bunches  of  nerves  which  are  at  the  roots 
of  the  brain  that  are  affected.  For  many  days  I  have  not 
stirred  from  my  bed,  and  a  hideons-looking  ourang-outang  I 
am.  Taylor,  Wliitebouse,  Allen,  —  the  latter  twice,  Taylor 
once,  —  every  day ;  and,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  thoy 
have  sent  for  Watson  from  town.  He  will  be  here  thi^  even- 
ing. God ,  has  treated  me  very  mercifully.  That  I  have 
felt  in  the  direst  pain  and  deepest  exhaustion,  —  the  houM 
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filled  wiih  delicadee,  presents  which  I  cannot  use,  however. 
How  different  from  the  lot  of  Ilim  who  would  fain  "  have 
elaked  his  morning  bnnger  on  green  figs ! "  I  have  oot  been 
allowed  to  see  any  one.  Lady  Byron  left  a  eick-bed  ten 
days  ago  to  come  to  eee  me,  and  I  have  only  once  conversed 
with  her  for  three  minutes.  Again  I  am  dizzy,  and  must 
slop.  I  am  broken  as  I  never  was  before ;  but  by  God's 
mercy  I  may  recover  permanently  now,  —  nay,  ever  rapidly. 

AoFdt  IS. 

I  have  grown  worse  and  worse  every  day  for  the  laat  fort* 
night  From  intensity  of  suffering  in  the  br^n,  and  utter 
powerlessness  and  prostralion  too  dreadful  to  describe,  and 
the  acknowledged  anxiety  of  the  medical  men,  I  think  now 
that  I  shall  not  get  over  this.  His  will  be  done  1  I  write 
in  torture. 

These  were  the  last  words  he  ever' wrote.  Three 
days  afterwards,  on  Stmday,  the  15th  of  August,  fkt  the 
age  of  thirty-seven,  —  in  the  prime  of  early  manhood,  — 
lie  died.  At  his  own  chapel,  that  morning,  when  the 
rumor  went  round  that  there  was  no  hope,  and  God  was 
besought  to  hear  the  prayer  for  him  and  all  sick  persons, 
many  wept  bitterly ;  but  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
loved  and  venerated  him  were  stunned  beyond  the 
power  of  weeping.  That  which  they  greatly  feared 
had  come  upon  them. 

The  same  night  his  spirit  left  them.  He  had  passed 
through  tlie  day  without  intenser  suffering  than  usual. 
He  was  moved  from  his  bed  to  the  sofa,  near  the  open 
window,  where  he  lay  until  the  evening.  But  towards 
ten  o'clock  a  change  took  place.  The  pain  returned 
with  bitter  violence.  Feebly  crying  at  intervals,  "  My 
(Jod,  my  Father,  —  my  God,  my  Father  I "  he  Uved  for 
two  bonrs  in  a  mortal  agony,  during  which  he  oeret 
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lost  clear  consciousnegs.  His  mother,  wife,  aod  one 
friend,  with  his  pliysician,  watched  over  him  with  de- 
Toted  care.  At  last  thej  sought  to  relieve  him  by 
changing  his  position.  But  he  coald  not  endure  a 
touch.  "  I  cannot  bear  it,"  he  said ;  *^  let  me  rest.  I 
must  die.  Let  God  do  Hia  work."  These  were  his 
last  words.  Immediately  afterwards,  at  a  few  minutes 
past  midnight,  all  was  over. 

Sc  lived  and  so  died,  leaving  behind  him  a  great 
legacy  of  thought,  a  noble  gentleman,  a  Christian  min- 
ister. To  the  tenderness  of  a  true  woman  he  joined  the 
itrong  will  and  the  undaunted  conrage  of  a  true  man. 
With  an  intellect  at  home  in  all  the  intricacies  of  mod- 
ern thooglit,  he  combined  the  simple  spirit  of  a  faithful 
follower  of  Christ.  To  daring  specalation  he  united 
tevere  and  practical  labor  among  men.  Living  above 
tlie  world,  he  did  his  work  in  the  world.  Ardently 
{lurauing  after  liberty  of  thonght,  he  never  forgot  the 
wise  reticence  of  English  conservatism.  He  preserved, 
nnid  a  &shionat>le  town,  the  old  virtues  of  chivalry.  In 
I  very  lonely  and  mach-tried  hfe  he  was  never  ^se  or 
'earful.  Dowered  with  great  ^tts  of  hitellect,  he  was 
ihvays  humble  ;  dowered  with  those  gif^  of  the  heart 
nhich  are  pecnliarlr  perilous  to  their  possessor,  ho 
never  became  their  slave.  He  lived  troubled  on  every 
Eiile,  yet  not  distressed :  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair : 
persecuted,  but  not  forsaken :  cast  down,  but  not  de- 
stroyed :  always  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be 
made  manifest  in  his  body.  He  died,  giving  up  his 
spirit  with  his  last  words,  in  faith  and  resignation  to  hii 
Fathar. 
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He  lies  in  a.  hollow  of  the  Downs  be  loved  so  ^rell. 
The  sound  of  the  sea  may  be  beard  there  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  and,  standing  by  his  grave,  it  seems  a  lair  and 
fitting  reqniem ;  for  if  its  inquietude  was  the  image  of 
his  outward  life,  its  central  calm  is  the  image  of  his  deep 
]>eacB  of  activily  in  God.  He  sleeps  well ;  and  vre, 
wlio  are  lefi  alone  with  oar  love  and  hia  great  result  of 
work,  cannot  but  rejoice  that  he  has  entered  <mi  his 
Father's  rest 


HIS    FUNERAL. 

IT  was  wished  by  his  surviving  relatives  that  the  fa- 
ncral  should  be  strictly  private,  but  they  could  not 
reust  the  general  desire  of  Brighton  to  record  its  sorrow. 
It  was  understood  also  that  hja  congregation  was  anx- 
ious to  express  the  feeling  of  its  loss.  The  members  of 
the  local  literary  societies,  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 
the  Athenieum,  and  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, severally  met,  voted  addresses  of  condolence  to  his 
family,  and  asked  permission  to  walk  in  procession  after 
the  remains  of  their  Mend  and  teacher.  Th6  funeral 
took  place  on  Monday,  the  22d  of  Angnst.  It  resem- 
bled more  a  public  than  a  private  mourning.  All  the 
gliops  along  the  way  from  Montpelier  Road  to  the  Extra- 
mural Cemetery,  as  well  as  many  in  the  most  frequented 
streets  of  Brighton,  were  closed.  The  pavements  and 
balconies  were  crowded  with  sorrowing  spectators.  The 
principal  townsmeu  assumed  mourning.  Two  thousand 
persons  pressed  uito  the  quiet  cemetery. 
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There  were  united  around  his  tomb,  by  a  conunoa 
sorrow  and  a  common  love,  Jews,  Unitarians,  Roman 
Catliolics,  Quakers,  and  Churchmen  ;  the  workingraen, 
the  tradesmen,  and  the  rank  and  wealth  of  Brighton. 
For  once  —  aud  it  was  a  touching  testimony  to  the 
reality  of  his  work  —  all  classes  and  all  sects,  merged 
their  differences  ra  one  deep  feeling. 

They  have  raised  above  him  a  simple  and  massiTS 
monument.  On  two  of  its  sides  there  are  bronze 
medallions,  —  one  given  by  his  congregation,  the  other 
by  the  workingmen  of  Brighton.  They  record,  in 
touching  words,  the  gratitude  of  thousands.  A  careful 
hand  keeps,  even  in  winter,  flowers  always  blooming  on 
liis  grave.  They  speak  to  many,  who  make  their  pil- 
grimage to  the  spot,  of  the  &ir  immortally  which  n 
given  to  die  faithful  Soldier  of  Jeaos  Chiiit 
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Robcttson'a  peraonsl  Appunaot.  — 1>  ha  to  b«  judged  ftom  his  LMtan  )r 

hii  SarmoDs?  —  His  paulonnte  Heart  Hnd  Inquiring  latellect.  —  HecM~ 
s[t7  of  8str-«xpi«Mian.  — Thfl  Work  of  hli  Life.  — Bwalts  of  bia 
Preaching;  of  his  Labor  among  tin  WoritingmsD — Basnlta  oT  bis  Lite 
iiad  Teaching  aa  a  Clergjtnau ;  sa  ths  Uniler  of  Parties)  the  fearleaa 
Speaker;  the  prudent  Cbrialien;  the  individaal  Thiiilier.  —  AccDMd 
of  LatltndiDsiianliii]  and  Faithlessness  to  the  Chnroh  ef  England. — 
The  onexampled  <I^iroiilBtiMi  of  hia  SannoDS.  —  Bacognitii^  of  tb« 
Value  of  his  Work  since  his  Death.  — Snbecrlption  at  his  FaamL  — 
Bust  elected  in  the  Pavilion;  in  the  Bodleian. — UeEnorial  Window  at 
Brazenoas.  —  Faravsll. 


THE  portrait  at  ihe  beginning  of  this  bode  gtvea 
but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  Frederick  Robert- 
eon's  personal  appearance.  It  is  a  photograph  taken 
from  a  daguerrotype,  and  it  has  imparted  a  set  and 
rigid  form  to  features  which  were  remarkable  for  their 
changing  pkj  of  expression.  The  high  and  intellectual 
brow,  strongly  marked,  suggested  a  thoughtful  and  an 
artistic  nature  ;  and  the  blue,  deep-set  eyes,  full  of  a 
beautiful,  pure  light,  flashing  often  with  a  bright  and 
eager  lightning  of  excitement  or  inquiiy,  told  of  the 
•trangely-mingled  qualities  which  lay  within,  —  will, 
■tenderness,  and  courage.  The  instinctive  ciieerfulnesa 
jind  sensitiveness  of  his  temperament  appeared  in  a 
mouth,  the  smile  of. which  was  as  radiant  as  its  mobile 
obedience  to  every  change  of  emotion  was  wonderfiil. 
The  same  fiexibility,  brightness,  and  cliarm  of  character 
were  expressed  in  hia  slight  elastic  form,  which,  capable 
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of  great  activity  and  endurance,  seemed  to  be  alvayi 
inspired  with  the  fire  of  the  thought  which  possessed 
him  at  the  dme. 

The  personal  advantages  with,  which  he  was  endowed 
added  to  his  efiFectiveness  in  the  pulpit.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  seemed  to  subtract  from  it.  The  very 
refined  face  and  air,  the  peculiar  —  sometimes  startling 
—  modulations  of  the  voice,  the  apparently  studied 
manner,  made  many,  who  for  the  first  time  heard  him 
preach,  condemn  him  as  an  "  exquisite,"  and  &ncy  that 
ho  affected  the  theatrical  graces  of  a  popular  preacher. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  abhorrent  to 
his  nature.  For  instance,  he  was  accustomed,  when 
commencing  his  cloung  address  with  the  words  '*  My 
CliHstian  brothers,"  to  lean  forward  and  allow  bis  light 
hand  to  hang  carelessly  over  the  desk.  On  seeing  tliis 
characteristic  attitude  reproduced  in  one  of  the  por^ 
traits  made  of  him  when  at  Brighton,  he  said  to  a 
friend,  "  Surely  I  am  never  guilty  of  that  ?  "  On  being 
told  that  it  was  always  adopted,  he  replied,  "  It  shall 
never  be  so  again."  This  anecdote  marks  the  man. 
So  far  from  using  any  conscious  art,  tricks  of  oratory, 
or  effeminate  mannerisms  to  recommend  his  preaching, 
he  sternly  checked  tlie  flow  of  his  eloquence  when  it 
tended  towards  redundancy,  and  refrained  even  from 
instinctive  gesture.  So  far  from  seeking  popular  admi- 
ration, lie  fsould  have  gladly  accepted  obscure  work  in 
an  East-end  parisli,  among  the  lowest  poor,  if  circum- 
stances had  enabled  him  to  leave  Brighton. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  truest  idea  of  what  he 
was  can  be  gathered  from  his  Letters  or  from  his  Ser- 
mons.    The  best  reply  is,   that  the   Sermons  picture 
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what  he  strove  to  be,  what  he  was  whea  he  felt  and 
acted  best,  what  he  would  have  been  had  hb  life  been 
less  vexed,  his  heart  less  fieiy,  and  his  brain  less  at- 
tacked hj  disease.  Of  the  Letters,  some  represent  him 
in  his  happiest  and  most  intellectual  moments ;  others 
in  times  of  physical  weariness,  when  both  intellect  ftnd 
heart  were  pained  with  trouble,  and  beset  with  ques- 
tions too  hard  for  him  to  solve  completely  ;  and  a  (ew, 
as  in  those  written  from  the  Tyrol,  when  his  whole 
being  was  convulsed  in  the  crisis  of  a  great  religious 
change.  They  rekte  his  inward  trials ;  his  sermons 
War  witness  to  his  contest  and  hia  victory.  Only  when 
both  are  read  and  balanced  one  against  the  other,  can 
an  adequate  idea  be  formed  of  what  be  was.  On  ac- 
count of  the  overstrained  self-depreciation  which  some- 
times  possessed  him,  e^cially  after  the  intellectual 
excitement  of  Sunday,  it  is  not  possible  to  take  his  own 
estimation  of  himself  in  his  letters  as  representing  the 
whole  tmth. 

No  man  onght  to  be  judged  by  a  record  of  his  own 
inner  life,  —  no  man  onght  to  be  judged  entirely  out  of 
his  own  mouth.  Far  from  being  tDO  lenient,  men  of 
Mr.  Robertson's  temper  are  too  severe  upon  them- 
selves. They  write  in  deep  pain,  from  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  j  and  then,  when  they  have  got  rid  of  the 
|iain  by  its  expression,  pass  out  of  their  study  into  ai< 
tmt-door  life  of  such  activity  and  vigor,  that  no  one  wotdd 
imagine  that  an  hour  before  they  had  been  writing  as 
if  tliey  were  useless  in  their  generadon,  and  their  exist- 
ence a  burden  too  galling  to  be  borne. 

On  reading  his  correspondence,  some  may  accuse  him 
of  indicating  too  strongly  his  loneliness  and  j 
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desire  of  sympathy  ;  they  may  call  his  fancies  diseased, 
liis  complaints  unmanly,  and  his  transient  doubts  un- 
chiistian.  Bat  his  faithlessness  was  but  momentary : 
only  the  man  who  can  become  at  one  with  Frederick 
Robertson's  strange  and  manifold  character,  and  can  re- 
alize as  he  did  the  agony  and  sin  of  the  world,  —  only 
tlie  man  who  can  feel  the  deepest  pain,  and  the  -highest 
joy,  as  Robertson  could  have  felt  them,  —  has  either  the 
right  or  the  capability  of  judging  him.  Doubts  did  pass 
across  his  mind,.hnt  they  passed  over  it  as  clonds  across 
the  sun.  The  glowing  heart  which  lay  behind  soon 
dissipated  them  by  its  warmth. 

With  regard  to  his  passionate  desires  and  his  com- 
plaint, they  were  human,  and  wonld  have  been  humanly 
wrong  in  him  only  if  he  had  allowed  them  to  gain 
predominance  over  his  will,  righteously  bent  all  through 
his  life,  not  on  their  extinction,  but  on  their  subjugation. 
The  untroubled  heart  is  not  the  deepest,  the  stem  heart 
not  the  noblest,  the  heart  which  crushes  all  expression 
of  its  pain  not  that  which  can  produce  the  most  delicate 
sympaUiy,  the  most  manifold  teaching,  or  speak  so  as  to 
give  the  greatest  consolation.  Had  not  Robertson  often 
snf&red,  and  suflPered  so  much  as  to  be  nnable  some- 
times not  to  suppress  a  cry,  his  sermons  would  never 
have  been  the  deep  source  of  comfort  and  of  inspiration 
wliich  they  have  proved  to  thoosaDds.  The  very 
knowledge  that  one  who  worked  out  the  voyage  of  his 
life  so  truly  end  so  firmly,  could  so  suffer  and  so  declare 
his  suffering,  is  calculated  to  console  and  strengthen 
many  who  endure  partially  his  pain  and  loneliness,  but 
who  have  not,  as  yet,  resisted  so  victoriously ;  whose 
temperament  is  morbid,  bat  who  have  not,  as  yet,  sub- 
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dned  it  to  the  loving  and  healthj  cheeriiiliieas  of  hia 
Chnstian  actioQ. 

Nor  can  those  who  should  thus  aconse  him  ever  have 
conceived  what  that  character  is  which  muat  express 
itaelf,  or  ever  have  realized  that  there  are  times  when 
expression  is  necessary  if  life  ta  to  continae.  Such  a 
necessity  belongs  almost  always  to  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment, and  appears  nowhere  so  much  as  in  the  Psalms. 
They  are  full  of  David's  complaints  against  hb  destiny. 
They  tell  of  his  long  and  lonely  nights,  his  tears,  his 
aufierings  at  the  hands  of  men,  his  doubts  of  Eternal 
jQstJce  ;  and  it  is  through  the  relief  afforded  by  thin 
natural  expression  of  impassioned  feeling  that  he  gains 
calm  enough  to  see  into  *'tbe  way  of  the  Lord,"  and  to 
close  his  Psalms  of  sorrow  with  words  of  triumphant 
trusL  It  was  just  so  with  Frederick  Robertson.  The 
expression  of  his  distress  neither  injured  his  manliness 
nor  subtracted  from  his  Christian  fiiith.  It  was  the 
safety-valve  by  which  he  freed  himself  from  feehng 
under  too  high  a  pressure  not  to  be  dangerous,  and 
brought  himself  into  that  balanced  state  in  which  active 
and  profitable  woi^  is  possible.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  to  remark  in  hia  life  is,  that  a  man  may 
retain  high-wrought  sentiment,_pa5sionate  feelings,  im- 
aginations and  longinga  almost  too  transcendental,  a 
sensitiveness  so  extreme  as  to  separate  him  frx>m  almost 
all  sympathy, — and  at  the  same  time  subdue  all  so  as 
to  do  his  Father's  Will  in  the  minutest  as  well  as  the 
largest  duties.  But  I  repeat,  without  the  "  tLoely  ut- 
terance which  gave  his  thoughts  relief,"  be  could  not 
have  been  strong  enough  to  do  the  work  of  his  life,  —  a 
work  distinctive  and  great,  but  the  results  of  which  do 
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sot  lie  so  openly  on  the  surface  of  society  as  to  be 
manifest  at  once  to  tlie  careless  ^nce  of  the  public. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  close  this  book  with  some 
account  of  it 

The  results  of  hispreaching  upon  the  intellectual  men 
Trho  attended  his  congregation  have  already  been  dwelt 
on.  On  those  whose  tendency  -waa  towards  sceptjcism 
the  efiect  of  his  sermons  was  remarkable.  "  I  never 
hear  him,*'  said  one,  "  without  some  donbt  being  re- 
moved, or  some  difficulty  aolved."  Toung  men  who  had 
boasted  pnblicly  of  doubts  which  were  an  inward  terror 
to  them,  could  not  resist  the  attractive  power  of  his 
teaching,  and  fled  to  him  to  disclose  the  history  of  their 
hearts,  and  to  find  sympathy  and  guidance.  Kor  was 
his  influence  less  upon  that  large  class  whose  religion 
grows  primarily  oat  of  emotion,  for  he  combined  in  him- 
self two  powers  which  generally  weaken  one  another, 
—  the  power  of  close  and  abstract  thinking,  and  the 
power  of  deep  and  intense  feeling. 

The  moat  visible  portion  of  the  labor  of  bis  life  was 
among  the  workingmen.  He  bound  fifteen  bandred 
of  them  together  in  a  bond  of  mutual  help ;  he  united 
them  —  men  of  a  class  which  is  jealons  of  church  inters 
ference  — in  reverence  for  his  character  as  a  minister 
and  as  a  Christian  man,  while  at  the  same  time  he  inva- 
riably bade  them  look  away  from  him  to  his  Master. 

This  is  a  part  of  bis  work  the  reaolts  of  which  cannot 
be  calculated.  No  one  can  tell,  who  has  not  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  Mechanics'  Institutes,  what  genius, 
patience,  charity,  and  width  of  sympathy  were  necessary 
to  achieve  this.  His  lectures,  and  his  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  controversy  with  the  radical  paitj  in  the  associ- 
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ntloti,  have  had  a  nide  and  beneScial  eSect  upon  sidu- 
I;ir  associations  in  England,  not  only  as  an  inspiration  to 
the  men,  bnt  as  a  warning  and  a  guide  to  the  promoters 
and  committees.  The  fearless  confidence  in  tmth  and 
in  human  nature  with  which  he  met  the  socialistic  diffi- 
culties and  sceptjcal  opinions  among  the  working  classes, 
has  given  to  clei^men  who  come  into  contact  with  the 
same  classes  an  example  and  a  lesson  for  which  they 
have  to  tbauk  him. 

Of  all  the  small  hand  who  in  1848,  '49,  and  '50,  set 
themselves  to  remedy  the  evils  which  oppressed  the 
poor  mechanic,  he  has  had  the  greatest  influence.  At 
that  time  be  saw  more  clearly  than  the  others  both  sides 
of  the  question.  His  conduct  was  wiser,  but  not  less 
bold.  While  in  other  quarters  the  breach  between 
rich  and  poor  was  at  least  temporarily  widened,  ia 
Brighton  it  was  narrowed.  By  patient  explanation  to 
both  sides  of  the  temptations  and  trials  which  beset  the 
one  or  the  other,  and  by  showing  tbatj  there  waa  a 
bridge  across  the  social  gulf,  he  drew  the  divided 
cksses  together,  and  succeeded  more  than  any  man  of 
his  time  in  promoting  their  reconciliation.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  first  and  most  aetive,  though  one  of  the 
most  unknown,  advocates  of  the  rights  of  laboring  men 
to  all  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge ,-  and  he  held 
up  the  banner  of  their  rights  at  an  epoch  when  it  was 
most  dangerous  to  his  own  peace  to  do  so,  and  most 
profitable  for  them.  But  his  fearlessness  in  the  cause 
of  all  freedom  and  justice  gave  him  the  clear  insight 
which  sees  the  right  moment  to  advance,  even  though, 
OS  in  1848,  tlie  confusion  of  battle  may  be  at  its  height. 

As   a   clergyman,  by  his   clear  elucidation  of  the 
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nrutlia  common  to  all,  but  lying  beneath  widely-<liffijr- 
ing  forms  of  opinion,  he  lias  done  much  to  bring  about 
a  spirit  of  religions  union  among  the  various  parties  of 
the  Cliurch.  He  has  assisted,  by  his  teaching,  in  the 
great  work  of  this  day,  —  the  preservation  of  tho 
Church  of  England  as  a  church,  in  which  all  the  mem- 
bers vary  in  views,  mode  of  action,  and  character  of 
teaching,  but  are  one  in  feith,  one  in  aim,  and  one  in 
spirit ;  for  he  dreaded  that  genuine  Low  Churchism 
which  seeks  to  force  upon  all  the  members  of  a  church 
a  set  of  limited  opiuions  about  illimitable  .truths. 

As  a  clergyman  he  has  also  brought  distinctly  forward 
the  duty  of  Fearlessness  in  speaking.  "  I  desire  for  my- 
self," he  says,  "  that  I  may  be  true  and  fearless,  but  still 
more  that  I  may  mix  gentleness  and  love  with  fear- 
lessness." He  was  not  one  who  held  what  are  called 
liberal  opinions  in  the  study,  but  would  not  bring  them 
into  the  pulpit.  He  did  not  waver  between  tt:)th  to 
himself  and  success  in  the  world.  He  was  offered 
advancement  in  the  Church,  if  he  would  abate  the 
strength  of  his  expressions  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath. 
He  refused  the  proffer  with  sternness.  Far  beyond  all 
the  other  perils  which  beset  the  Church  was,  he 
thought,  this  peril :  that  men  who  were  set  apart  to 
speak  the  truth  and  to  live  above  the  world  should 
substitute  couTentional  opinions  for  eternal  truths, — 
should  prefer  ease  to  conscience,  and  worldly  honor  to 
that  which  cometh  from  God  only. 

He  has  taught  also  by  his  ministerial  life  the  duty 
and  the  practice  of  that  Prudence  which  fitly  balances 
courage.  He  was  not  one  of  the  radicals  of  English 
polemics.     His  was  not  that  spirit,  too  much  in  voguo 
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at  present  among  the  so-called  Liberal  party,  —  the 
spirit  of  Carlstadt,  and  not  of  Lutbter;  the  spirit  of 
men  who  blame  their  leaders  for  not  being  forward 
enough,  who  desire  blindly  to  pull  down  the  whole 
edifice  of  "  effete  opinions,"  and  who,  inspired  by  the 
ardor  and  by  some  of  the  folly  of  youth,  think  that 
they  can  at  once  root  up  the  tares  without  rooting  up 
the  wheat  also.  Robertson,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to 
have  clearly  seen,  or  at  least  to  have  acted  as  if  he  saw, 
that  the  question  of  true  outward  religious  liberty  in  a 
national  Chui'eh  was  to  be  solved  in  the  same  manner 
as  England  had  solved  the  question  of  solid-set  Political 
Liberty,  —  by  holding  on  to  the  old  as  long  as  possible, 
80  as  to  retain  all  its  good ;  by  never  embarking  in  the 
new  till  it  had  become  a  necessity  of  the  age ;  by 
"  broadening  slowly  down  from  precedent  to  precedent," 
and  by  recognizing  the  universal  truth  hidden  in  that 
saying,  "  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye 
cannot  bear  them  now."  He  clung,  for  example,  to 
certain  theories  which  seem  incongruous  with  the  rest 
of  his  views,  —  which  seem  strange  to  many  of  us  now, 
just  because  we  forget  that  England  and  the  Church 
are  ten  years  older  since  his  death.  He  refiised  to 
discuss  thoroughly  questions  which  we  bring  forward 
prominently.  He  purposed,  for  example,  writing  a 
book  on  Inspiration.  He  refrained ;  —  "  the  mind  of 
England,"  said  he,  "  is  not  ready  yet."  But  if  he  were 
alive  now,  he  would  write  it.  I  have  already  said  that 
he  would  never  bring  forward  in  the  pulpit  an  opinion 
which  was  only  fermenting  in  his  mind.  He  waited 
till  the  must  became  wine.  He  endeavored,  as  &r  as 
in  bim  lay,  without  sacrificing  truth,  not  to  shock  by 
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startling  opinions  the  minds  of  those  who  were  resting 
peacefully  in  an  "  early  heaven  and  in  happy  views." 
He  refrained  in  all  things  from  violating  a  weak  broth- 
er's conscience.  He  would  have  hated  the  vaunting 
way  with  which  some  put  forward  novel  views.  Ho 
would  have  hated  the  pharisaical  liberalism  which  says, 
"  God,  I  thank  Thee  I  am  not  as  other  men  are,  even 
as  this  believer  in  the  universality  of  the  Flood,  or  that 
in  the  eternal  obligation  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath."  He 
would  have  disliked  such  a  term  an  "free-handling"  ; 
and  as  strongly  aa  he  reprobated  the  irreverent  boldness 
of  those  who  speak  as  if  they  were  at  home  in  all  the 
counsels  of  God,  would  he  have  blamed  the  in-everent 
license  with  which  some  writers  have  rushed  at  things 
held  sacred  by  thousands  of  our  fellow-Christians. 

In  one  respect  especially  his  life  haa  a  lesson  for  the 
Church  of  this  time.  He  has  shown  that  a  well-marked 
individuality  is  possible  in  the  English  Church.  The 
great  disadvantage  of  a  Church  like  ours,  —  with  fixed 
traditions,  with  a  fixed  system  of  operation,  with  a 
theological  education  which  is  exceedingly  conservative, 
with  a  manner  of  looking  at  general '  subjects  from  s 
fixed  clerical  point  of  view,  with  a  bias  to  shelter  and 
encourage  certdn  definite  modes  of  thinking, — is  that 
under  its  government  clergymen  tend  to  become  all 
of  one  pattern.  It  may  be  said,  and  with  truth,  that 
the  advantages  of  our  system  more  than  balance  thi» 
disadvantage.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  disadvantage  which 
is  becoming  more  and  more  felt  by  clergymen  and 
recognized  by  laymen.  And  one  of  the  strongest  im- 
pulses which  have  ^ven  rise  to  the  present  theological 
■trug^e,  it  the  desire  of  men  in  holy  orders  to  become 
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more  diatinc^vely  individual.  Robertson  anttcipftted 
by  Bunie  years  tbia  deep-set  feeling.  He  was  Himself, 
and  not  a  Ibrtuitoos  concurrence  of  other  men.  Owing 
to  his  individnalitj,  he  retained  the  freedom  of  action 
^nd  the  direraity  of  feeling  which  men  not  only  in  the 
Church,  bnt  in  every  profession  and  business,  so  miser- 
ably lose  when  they  dress  their  minds  in  the  £ishion  of 
current  c^inion,  and  lode  at  die  world,  at  natsire,  and 
at  God,  through  the  glass  which  custom  so  asuduously 
smokes. 

Robertson  preserved  his  ind^>endence  of  thought. 
He  bad  a  strong  idiosyncrasy,  and  he  let  it  loose  within 
the  bounds  of  law,  —  a  law  not  imposed  upon  him  from 
without  by  another,  but  freely  chosen  by  himself  as  iJie 
best  He  developed,  without  rejecting  the  help  of 
others,  his  own  character  after  his  own  &shion.  Ho 
respected  his  own  conscience ;  believed  in  his  own 
native  force,  and  in  the  divine  fire  within  him.  He 
looked  first  at  everytliing  submitted  to  his  judgment  as 
if  it  wtftre  a  new  thing  upon  earth,  and  then  permitted 
the  judgments  of  the  past  to  liave  their  due  weight  with 
him.  He  endeavored  to  receive,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  commentators,  immediate  impresuons  from 
the  Bible.  To  these  impresdons  he  added  the  indi- 
vidual life  of  his  own  heart,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
life  of  the  great  world.  He  preached  these  impressions, 
and  with  a  freedom,  independence,  variety,  and  in- 
fluence which  were  the  l^itimate  children  of  his  mdl- 
viduality. 

That  men  should,  within  the  necessary  limita,  follow 
out  their  own  character,  end  refuse  to  sulHnit  them- 
adves  to  the  common  mould,  is  the  ibremcet  need  ni 
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the  8gd  in  which  we  live ;  and  if  the  lesson  ■  witick 
Kobortson's  life  teaches  in  tbb  respect  can  be  received, 
if  not  by  all,  at  least  by  his  brethren,  he  will  neiUiei 
have  acted  nor  taught  in  tbId. 

Of  course,  deyeloping  his  own  thonghts  and  lift 
freely,  he  was  charged  by  his  opponents  with  faithless- 
ness to  the  Church,  and  with  latitudinarian  opinions. 
But  he  rejoiced  in  finding  within  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land room  to  expand  his  son),  and  freedom  for  his  in- 
.tellect.  He  discovered  the  way  to  escape  from  the 
disadvantage  I  have  mentioned,  and  yet  to  remain  a 
true  son  of  a  Church  which  he  loved  and  honored  to 
the  last.  Moreover,  be  brought  many  into  the  Church 
of  Enghuid :  both  Unitarians  and  Quakers,  as  well  as 
men  of  other  sects,  were  admitted  by  him  into  her 
communion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  latter  part  of 
the  accusation  were  true,  aiid  he  was  ladtudinarian  in 
opinion,  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that  he  should  have 
induced  in  those  who  heard  him  profitably,  not  only  a 
spiritnal  life,  bnt  also  a  high  and  punctilious  morality. 
His  hearers  kept  the  Law  all  the  better  from  being  freed 
from  the  Law.  And  many  a  workingman  in  Brighton, 
many  a  business  man  in  London,  many  a  yonng  officer, 
many  a  traveller  upon  the  Continent,  many  a  one  liv- 
ing in  the  great  world  of  politics  or  in  the  little  world 
of  fashion,  can  trace  back  to  words  heard  in  Trinity 
Chapel  the  creation  in  them  of  a  loftier  idea  of  moral 
action,  and  an  abiding  influence  which  has  made  their 
lives,  in  all  their  sevend  spheres,  if  not  religions,  at  least 
severely  moral. 

These  are  some  of  the  results  which  have  flowed,  and 
will  continue  to  Sow,  from  his  work  and  his  lifb.     They 
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liave  been  propagated  by  means  of  bia  published  ser- 
mons. Tlia  extension  of  these  sermons  among  aU 
classes  has  been  abnost  unexampled.  Other  sermons 
have  Iiad  a  larger  circulation,  but  it  has  been  confined 
within  certain  drcles.  These  have  been  read  and  en- 
joyed by  men  of  every  sect  and  of  every  rank.  They 
seem  to  come  borne  to  that  human  heart  which  lies  be- 
neath all  our  outward  differences.  Workingmen  and 
women  have  spoken  df  them  to  me  with  delight.  Cler- 
gyroen  of  the  most  opposed  views  to  his  keep  them  in 
their  bookcases  and  on  their  desks.  Bissenting'pn:ach- 
era  speak  of  them  with  praise.  Men  of  the  busmesa- 
world  have  written  to  say  that  they  have  felt  in  reading 
them  that  Christianity  was  a  power  and  a  life,  ana  that 
its  spirit  was  that  of  a  sound  mind.  Men  whose  intel- 
lect has  been  wearied  with  our  pulpit  sameness  or  our 
pulpit  sentiment,  light  upon  them  and  read  them 
through.  AU  sections  of  the  press  —  even  those  of 
such  widely-separated  principles  as  the  "Guardian" 
and  the  "  Westminster  Review  "  —  have  expressed, 
even  while  they  disagreed  with  their  views,  sympathy 
with  their  Christian  feeling  and  noble  thought.  There 
has,  however,  been  one  conspicuous  excepdon :  the 
"  Record  "  newspaper  has  been  &ithAd  to  its  nature. 
Eleven  editions  of  the  first  volume  o£  bis  sermons 
liave  been  published,  nine  of  the  second,  and  eight  of 
the  tlTtrd.*  In  themselves,  these  figures  bear  testimony 
to  the  great  acceptability  of  Mr.  Robertson's  teachmg. 
But  the  value  of  his  work  has  been  otherwise  recog- 

■  Tbeie  termoni  hive  reached  Oitit  ninth  edition  In  Amarica,  nnd  tha 
first  tbree  lolumu  Ubts  been  pn-dnced  la  the  Tanohnlti  »ditioD  ot  Engliih 
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ni;£ed.  At  a  meeting  held  immediately  after  his  death, 
it  was  resolved  to  raise  a  subscriptioa  for  the  purpose 
of  testifyiug,  in  some  adequate  manner,  the  reverence 
in  which  hb  Mends  held  his  worth,  and  the  sympathy 
which  they  wished  to  offer  to  his  family.  In  less  than 
a  fortnight,  seven  hundred  pounds  were  raised,  and 
placed  in  tlie  hands  of  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  his 
cliildren.  Of  this  sum  Lady  Byron  contrihuted  three 
hundi-ed  pounds.  The  two  children,  wlio  are  thus 
connected  with  the  love  and  graUtude  ^ven  to  their 
fathei',  are  still  alive  to  cherish  his  name  and  to  rejoice 
ill  his  far-spread  influence.  His  daughter  is  named  Ida 
Flort-Rce  Geraldine  Kobertson  ;  and  his  son,  Charles 
Boyd  Robertson,  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and,  through 
tlie  instrumentality  of  the  late  Lord  Carlisle,  obtained 
a  nomination  from  Earl  Russell  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
which  he  entered  in  the  Januai^  of  this  year. 

Since  his  death,  other  public  testimonies  have  been 
made  to  his  memory.  A  gentleman  who  had  found  by 
chance  upon  a  fHend's  table  a  volume  of  the  sermons, 
Mas  so  touched  by  their  beauty,  that  he  commissioned 
a  sculptor  to  execute  for  him  a  bust  of  the  preacher. 
He  presented  this,  with  peculiar  delicacy,  to  the  Pavil- 
ion :it  Brighton,  that  the  town  in  which  Robertson  had 
done  the  work  of  his  life  might  have  a  lasting  memorial 
of  l)is  presence.  A  few  years  ago,  some  men  of  his 
own  coUege  expressed  their  desire  to  erect  in  the  chapel 
of  Brazenose  a  window  to  his  memory.  A  subscription 
was  set  on  foot,  many  outside  as  well  as  within  Oxford 
were  glad  to  join  in  this  graceful  tribute,  and  the  sun 
shines  now  through  the  letters  of  hb  name  upon  tJie 
spot  where  he  dedicated  his  youth  to  God.    Nor  has  the 
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University  been  anmindful  of  one  whose  powers  of 
thinking  were  trained  within  its  walls :  among  the 
marble  images  of  the  great  men  who  are  honored  by  a 
place  in  the  Bodleian,  his  bnst  is  also  to  be  seen. 

But  fiir  beyond  these  outward  tributes  of  respect,  a 
more  perennial  one  than  all,  is  the  epistle  written  by 
this  man  of  God  upon  our  hearts.  That  which  God 
had  given  him,  he  has  left  to  ns.  Hi  a  spirit  lives  again 
ill  others ;  his  thoughts  move  many  whom  he  never 
saw,  on  to  noble  ends.  Unconsciously  he  blesses,  and 
has  blest.  Yet  not  unconsciously  now :  I  rejoice  to 
think  that  now,  at  least,  he  is  freed  from  the  dark 
thought  which  oppressed  his  life,  —  that  his  ministry 
was  a  failure.  I  rejoice  to  think  that  he  knows  now  — 
in  that  high  Land  where  he  b  doing,  with  all  his  own 
vividness  of  heart,  ampler  work  than  his  weary  spirit 
could,  have  done  on  earth  —  that  his  apparent  de^t 
here  was  real  Victory ;  that  through  him  the  Spirit  of 
all  Goodness  has  made  men  more  tme,  more  loving, 
and  niore  pure.  His  books  may  perish,  his  memory 
fade,  his  opinions  be  superseded,  as,  in  God's  pro- 
gressive education  of  the  Universal  Church,  we  leam 
to  see  more  clearly  into  Truths  whose  relations  are 
now  obscure  ;  but  the  Work  which  he  has  done  upon 
human  hearts  is  as  imperishable  as  his  own  Immor- 
tality   in  God. 
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DURING  Mr.  Robertson's  toar  in  the  TyTol  and 
his  sojourn  at  Heidelberg  in  1346,  he  wrote  a 
series  of  letters  recording  daily  and  minotely  all  the 
events  of  bis  voyage,  and  the  impression!)  he  received. 
These  tetters  were  written  to  his  wife.  With  her  con- 
sent, portions  of  them  were  submitted  to  the  Editor's 
judgment,  and  they  appeared  bo  useful,  as  elucidating 
a  remarkable  period  of  Mr.  Robertson's  life,  that  Mrs. 
Robertson  was  requested  to  permit  their  insertion. 
Being  a  connected  account  of  one  particular  period  of 
his  life,  and  having  more  narrative  than  strictly  bio- 
graphical interest,  it  was  considered  best  to  present 
them  to  the  public  in  an  Appendix.  To  this  Mrs. 
Robertson  agreed,  and  she  has  kindly  consented  to  the 
publication  of  the  following  extracts.  In  many  ways 
they  are  extremely  interesting.  Those  who  will  re- 
member that  they  were  written  at  a  time  when,  as  I 
have  said,  he  was  passing  through  the  great  mental 
and  spiritual  crisis  of  his  life,  will  look  through  them, 
and  not  in  vain,  for  hints  as  to  the  drift  of  his  thoughts, 
and  the  direction  in  which  his  spirit  was  developing 
itself.  They  exhibit  also  his  delight  in  natural  scenery, 
and  the  delicate  way  in  which  he  observed  it.  His 
reverence  and  love  for  Color  appear  in  his  descriptions. 
The  rapidity  with  which  he  made  his  "course,"  the 
determination  and  contempt  of  pain  which  carried  him^ 
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in  spite  of  a  strained  sinew  in  his  ankle,  over  ttvent^- 
six  miles  of  mountain  walking,  belong  to  and  illustrate 
his  character.  It  is  curious  to  see,  with  all  his  pro- 
fessed love  of  loneliness,  how  fresh  his  interest  was  in 
alt  classes  of  society;  how  he  enclianted  the  German 
counsellor ;  how  he  drew  round  him,  with  his  custom- 
ary magic  of  manner,  the  roagh  shepherds  of  the_  Ty- 
rol ;  how  he  charmed  while  he  taught  the  English  con- 
gregation at  Heidelberg. 

The  two  last  letters,  in  which  he  expresses  his  disin- 
clination to  resume  the  work  of  his  profession,  need  a 
slight  comment.  It  is  plain  that  that  disinclination 
arose,  not  so  mnch  irom  dislike  to  ministerial  work  in 
itself,  as  from  his  experience  of  ministerial  work  at 
Ghdtmham,  For  we  find  him  pleased  and  happy  in 
his  professional  labors  at  Heidelberg.  He  had  been 
misunderstood,  rejected,  and  pained  at  Cheltenham ; 
and  his  was  not  the  stem  nature  which  could  receive 
and  carelessly  shake  off  a  blow.  With  his  natural  in- 
rapability  of  selfish  feeling,  he  believes  that  his  so- 
called  "failure"  at  Cheltenham  was  his  own  fault. 
He  thinks  that  he  is  not  fit  for  work  among  the  upper 
classes.  But  when  I  see  him,  in  these  letters,  at  Hei- 
delberg, —  emancipated,  his  own  master,  drawing  round 
him  the  very  class  he  believed  himself  unfit  to  teach, — 
attracting,  by  the  atoning  influence  he  always  exer~. 
cised,  both  Unitarians  and  Swedenborgians  to  the 
Church  of  England,  —  bringing  young  men  to  his  feet, 
and  awaking  at  once  the  intellect  and  the  spirit  of 
those  who  listened  to  him,  —  I  begin  to  see  ickose  fault 
it  was  if  his  ministry  was  a  failure  at  Cheltenham ;  and 
I  am  deeply  thankful  Uiat  God  did  not  permit  His  ser* 
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vaiit  to  enter  the  hidden  country  parish  he  desired,  hut 
placed  him  where  he  should  suffer  more  and  bear  a 
sorer  cross,  bat  where  also  he  was  to  be  as  a  beacon  set 
on  a  hill,  whose  light,  warning,  guiding,  and  inspiring, 
cannot  be  hid  firom  men. 


Pahch,  mm  Imubrnck,  Sapt  18,  ISM. 

I  begin  this  letter  from  a  small  hamlet  up  high  in  the 
mountains  near  Innsbruck,  where  I  intend  to  pass  the 
night  previous  to  an  attempt  to  shoot  a  chamois,  I 
have  got  a  Tyrolese  jager  or  chasseur  with  me  who 
knows  the  country  well,  and  at  half  past  four  to-morrow 
morning  we  begin  our  work.  Bnt  as  the  chamois  are 
very  rare  now,  and  to  get  at  them  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, I  cannot  say  that  I  have  much  hopes  of  success. 

We  spent  three  days  in  Munich  together,  in  seeing 
the  different  collections  which  it  contains  of  sculpture 
and  palndng.  There  are  a  few  splendid  statues  and 
pictures,  especially  some  of  Rubens,  whom  I  admire 
more  and  more.  Certainly  his  faults  are  glaring  and 
visible  to  all;  but  his  genius  is  that  of  a  giant;  and 
when  a  man  has  to  play  with  mountains  as  if  tbey  were 
balls,  you  do  not  expect  elegance  in  his  limbs.  From 
llunich  to  Innsbruck  I  travelled  with  a  young  French- 
man and  two  Italians,  the  one  a  cardinal  and  the  other 
apparently  his  secretary.  These  two  spoke  neither 
French  nor  German.  We  were  much  struck  by  see- 
ing them  for  nearly  an  hour  occupied  in  repeating  the 
evening  prayers  from  their  breviaries.  It  soemed  as  if 
it  would  never  ho  over.     But  the  way  in  which  tbey 
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did  it  was  exactly  that  of  a  school-boy  hamming  over 
his  lessons.  They  corrected  one  another  when  a  mis- 
take was  made,  smiled,  took  snuff,  opened  the  vr'm- 
dows,  shut  them  down,  had  a  few  words  of  conversa- 
tion now  and  then  by  way  of  interlude,  —  reminding 
me  very  strongly  how  inevitable  a  tendency  there  is 
in  all  forms,  even  the  best,  to  lose  all  the  spirit  which 
once  animated  them,  and  become  like  lifeless  corpses. 
No  doubt  those  prayers  were  once  the  expression  of 
true  and  fervid  feeling.  Now,  a  very  cardinal  can 
scarcely  go  through  them  without  yawning. 

For  a  stage  or  two  from  Munich  the  country  was 
perfectly  flat;  but  at  length  it  began  to  put  on  the 
features  of  mountain  scenery,  till  at  Partenkirch  it  be- 
came really  grand.  Oar  road  wound  through  moun- 
tains, till  we  began  to  descend  the  mountain  chain  which 
forms  one  aide  of  the  valley  of  the  Inn.  It  is  indeed  a 
glorious  prospect.  The  valley  of  the  Inn  is  perfectly 
flat,  about  two  miles  broad,  studded  aa  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  in  both  directions  with  towns  and  villages, 
the  spires  oT  churches  rising  conspicuously  at  the  intcF- 
val  of  every  five  or  six  miles.  This  beautiful  valley  is 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  alpine  chains,  rising  steeply 
and  often  perpendicularly  from  the  very  side  of  the  road. 
One  mighty  rock  in  particular  we  passed,  which  is  called 
Martin's  Wand.  It  rises  a  sheer  precipice  of  fifteen 
hundred  feet.  It  is  celebrated  for  a  wonderful  escape 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  He  was  out  chamois-hunt- 
ing, and  in  his  eagerness  fell  and  slipped  down  to  tlie 
very  verge  of  this  descent.  There,  as  the  guide-book 
says,  he  hung  with  his  head  over,  unable  to  move.  He 
was  seen  from  below,  and  the  people  issued  from  thear 
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cottages,  headed  bj  their  bishop,  who  offered  ap  prayers 
for  bim  as  for  a  num  at  the  point  of  death.  At  hist  a 
desperate  outlaw,  who  was  himtiDg  in  that  direction, 
perceived  him,  came  down  a  descent  which  seemed  im- 
practicable, bound  crampons  to  bis  feet,  and  led  him  off 
safely  in  a  way  which  was  conadered  miraculous.  We 
came  to  this  spot,  or  rather  just  above  it,  when  the  sun 
was  already  low,  and  steeping  the  mountain  ^des  in  that 
peculiar  purple  tint  which  in  alpine  regions  is  so  inex- 
pressibly rich. 

In  all  this  glory  there  is  a  strange  tumnlt  in  my  bosom 
for  which  I  cannot  assign  any  cause.  Grandeur  makes 
nie  misanthropic,  and  soft  beauty  makes  my  heart  beat 
■with  a  misery  that  1  cannot  describe.  In  Retscfa's  illus- 
ti-ations  of  Goethe's  "  Faust "  there  is  one  plate  where 
angels  drop  roses  upon  the  demons  who  are  contending 
fur  the  soul  of  Faust.  Every  rose  falls  like  molten 
metal,  burning  and  blistering  where  it  touches.  It  is 
so  tliat  loveliness  does  with  me.  It  scorches  when  it 
ought  to  soothe.  After  my  arrival  at  lanabruck  I  wan- 
dered alone  by  the  gush  of  that  wild  and  roaring  river. 
Everything  was  stUl'  and  solemn.  Mighty  shadows  were 
moving  silently  across  the  valley,  like  so  many  giant 
s]^ectres,  as  the  sun  went  down  beliind  the  hills.  The 
outlines  of  the  mountains  gradually  blended  in  a  sky 
which  became  by  degrees  as  black  as  themselves,  and  I 
was  left  in  the  grandeur  of  darkness.  I  felt,  as  I  gen- 
erally do  on  such  occa^ons,  strongly,  the  swift  rush  of 
time, -—on  and  on,  bearing  everything  along  with  it 
into  the  Infinite :  and  here  are  we,  for  a  moment,  pow* 
erless  nothings,  but  endued  with  powers  of  agony  and 
thought  which  none  but  immortab  feeL     Then  I  want 
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Blowly  back  to  Innsbrock,  beard  the  hum  of  life  again, 
saw  the  windows  glittering  with  light,  beard  the  droira 
of  the  church  bells,  and  met  the  crowds  coming  kwkj 
from  vespers.  It  all  seemed  a  dream.  Next  day  I  de- 
%oted  to  seeing  Innsbrock.  Mj  first  attraction  was  the 
cathedral.  In  it  is  the  statue  of  the  celebrated  Hoter. 
It  represents  Hofer  in  Tyrolese  costume,  with  his  riOc, 
decorations,  and  a  standard  in  his  band,  crowned  with 
laurel  by  the  Goddess  of  Victory.  But  the  court  of 
Austria,  in  their  aristocratic  bttleness,  considered  this 
part  of  the  design  too  flattering  to  a  peasant,  and  the 
monument  stands  now  without  the  crown  and  goddess. 
As  if  Grod  had  not  stamped  upoh  Holer's  brow  and  heart 
a  nobility  of  which  crowns  and  titles  are  but  the  earthly 
shadow.  The  nobles  of  Austria  will  have  their  memory 
wi^  the  worms  that  eat  them  when  Hofer's  name  is 
still  high  among  the  aristocracy  of  the  universe. 
•  *  «  •  « 

[The  remainder  of  this  letter  describes  the  chamois* 
hunt,  but  it  is  here  omitted,  a  description  of  the  samft 
expedition  having  already  been  inserted.] 


BnineokaD,  Sept  IS. 

I  proceed  to  take  up  the  thread  of  my  history  wher« 
il  last  broke  off,  which  was  at  Innsbruck,  after  my  re- 
tui'n  from  an  unsuccessful  chamois-hunt.  I  have  now 
written  three  times ;  once  from  Frankfort,  once  bj 
Mrs.  Dalzell,  and  once  from  Innsbmck.  I  hope  you 
got  them  all.  On  Monday  last,  the  21at,  I  set  off  on  a 
pedestrian  excursion  <m  foot  idone. 
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I  trudged  on,  very  briskly  at  first,  for  the  sun  shono 
beautifully.  Three  hours  irom  Innsbruck  I  came  to 
Schiinberg,  from  which  there  is  a  grand  view  of  three 
valleys,  terminating  at  this  point.  At  night  I  slept  at 
Stiunacli,  a  small  village  in  the  hitls,  at  what  in  Eng- 
land would  be  called  a  pothouse.  A  motley  assem- 
blage was  round  me  in  the  dining-room,  peasants,  trav- 
ellers, servants,  all  dining  at  different  tables.  A  figure 
of  the  Saviour,  half  as  large  as  life,  looked  down  on  the 

noisy  scene The  season  in  which  we  now 

nre  is  very  beautiliil  for  walking.  The  fir  woods  in 
summer  are  sombre,  from  their  having  but  one  hue. 
Now  there  is  a  very  beautiful  contrast  There  b  the 
deep  green  of  the  older  foliage,  a  delicate  light  green 
of  this  year's  growth,  and  a  rich  orange  of  the  trees 
intermixed  with  them  which  have  now  their  autumn 
tint.  This  orange  color  is  in  some  places,  where  it  is 
well  sprinkled  in  irregular  patches,  superlatively  fine. 
And  now  I  will  tell  yon  my  general  impression  of  .the 
Tyrol.  So  &r  as  I  have  seen  as  yet,  I  have  been 
rather  disappointed  in  the  people.  I  have  found  less 
Kimplicity,  less  politeness,  and  fiir  less  cleanliness  than 
I  expected.  Religious  they  certainly  are,  if  crosses 
and  virgins  almost  at  every  quarter  of  a  mile  be  a  proof 
of  religion.  But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  all  this 
is  looked  npon  by  them  in  the  light  of  a  spell,  and  has 
much  less  influence  on  their  moral  conduct  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  Moreover,  in  every  inn  there  is  holy 
water  in  your  bedroom,  and  in  tlie  dining-room,  gen- 
erally, a  figore  of  the  Saviour ;  and  at  Mittenwald, 
under  the  figure,  were  some  most  touching  sentences 
on  life  and  death.     But  I  never  observed  that  this  had 
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any  eflect  in  Eoleinnizing  the  parties  who  sit  beneath  it. 
They  are  satisfied  with  being  under  protection,  and 
drink,  play  at  cards,  smoke,  in  a  way  that  to  us  seems 
incompatible  with  religions  feeling.  And  this  I  be- 
lieve is  the  very  essence  of  superstition,  — to  feel  great 
reverence  fur  certain  objects,  visible  or  invisible,  on 
account  of  some  mysterious  influence  with  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  endowed,  but  an  influence  which 
all  tlie  wliile  has  not  necessarily  any  moral  eSect,  or  any 
connection  with  character.  It  is  quite  curious  how 
these  chapels  beset  you  at  eveiy  step,  and  their  number 
is  increased  by  the  erection  of  one  in  every  place  where 
a  fatal  accident  has  taken  place.  These  seem  to  have 
been  exceedingly  frequent,  and  the  mde  delineation  of 
the  circumstance,  a  man  frozen  to  death,  drowned, 
buried  by  an  avalanche,  &c.,  is  in  desolate  districts  very- 
solemn  and  aSecdng.  The  sound  of  bells,  too,  in  these 
Al])s  is  a  very  pecuHar  feature. 

Cortina,  or  Ampezzo,  September  24.  —  To-day  I  had 
the  finest  walk  of  all,  indeed  the  only  one  that  has  ai>- 
proached  grandeur.  The  pass  of  Ampezzo,  the  shortest 
between  Innsbruck  and  Venice,  is  remarkably  wild  and 
noble.  The  shape  of  the  mountains,  as  well  as  their 
height,  adds  to  this  grandeur.  They  are  peaked,  ser- 
rated, and  jagged  in  all  directions.  After  the  somewhat 
tiresome,  because  unaltering,  scenery  through  which  I 
had  gone,  this  sudden  view  brought  new  sensations,  and 
sent  the  blood  thrilling  to  the  heart,  and  tlien  running 
about  in  all  directions,  not  knowing  where  to  go.  After 
getting  about  half  through,  it  came  on  to  rain,  a  drench- 
ing shower,  for  two  hours.  But  this  scarcely  diminished 
the  beauty  of  the  scene,  for  gleams  of  sunshine  every 
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aow  and  then  rerealed  unseen  peaks  through  the  rain, 
And  the  doude  drifting  in  masses  round  the  peaks,  now 
dipping  down,  and  now  leaving  all  bare,  formed  a  pic- 
tiu^  exceediogly  striking.  Few  things  are  more  inter- 
esting than  the  way  in  which  clondn  group  themselves 
in  these  regions.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  hold  fast  to 
a  mountain  peak,  by  a  comparatively  narrow  base,  while 
tho  rest  of  the  vapory  mass  soars  up  and  up,  widening 
as  it  goes,  to  a  height  of  which  you  only  form  a  con- 
ception by  comparing  it  with  the  lofty  mountain,  which 
does  not  reach  one  fourth  of  the  distance. 

Cor&ra,  September  25. —  This  morning,  at  an  early 
hour,  I  turned  off  from  Cortina,  which  is  on  the  rood  to 
Venice,  and  struck  across  the  hills  to  this  place.  Vei^ 
few  Knglish,  so  &r  as  I  can  find,  have  ever  come  this 
way.  The  walk  was  in  some  places  very  grand.  I 
passed, castellated  pinnacles,  covered  with  snow  which 
feil  last  night,  ruined  forests,  fir-tiees  stripped  of  their 
bark  and  cast  headlong  by  avalanches  from  the  heights 
above,  —  a  castle  in  ruins,  which  once  belonged  to  the 
Bishops  of  Brixen,  and  contained  the  retinue  of  the 
commander  of  this  district.  Though  only  thirty  years 
have  passed  since  it  was  inhabited,  it  is  now  in  ruins, 
overgrown  with  ivy,  and  huge  masses  of  the  ruin  lie 
detaclifd,  with  several  young  trees,  thirty  feet  high, 
growing  on  them.  The  more  massive  a  human  work 
is,  the  more  calculikted  apparently  to  defy  the  encroach- 
ments of  time,  the  more  signally,  and  I  think  the  more 
solemnly,  at  lust  does  it  show  the  triomph  of  the  con- 
queror. An  hour  more  brought  us  up  another  ascent  to 
I'iiSve  d'Andraz,  where  ray  companion,  who  was  on 
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nctuary  of  the  Landgericht,  or  Tyrolese  Coort  of  Jn»- 
tice,  had  to  stay  on  his  duties.  After  being  parted  for 
a  little  time,  I  thought  when  we  met  again  that  he 
would  have  kissed  me  for  joy.  Jnst  before  we  amved 
iit  PitSve  d'Andiaz  we  had  a  glorious  prospect.  Monte 
Civita,  with  a  hundred  peaks,  lay  to  my  left,  at  aboat 
live  miles'  distance,  closing  up  the  loveliest  valley  I 
ever  saw,  through  which  a  stream  runs  that  divides 
Italy  from  the  Tyrol.  Before  me,  between  two  closer 
peaks,  lay  Monte  Marmoletta,  liis  head  clothed  in  eter^ 
iial  snow,  !md  his  waist  braced  with  glaciers ;  and  just 
to  the  left  the  little  village  of  Pifive,  to  which  I  was 
going,  with  its  spire  and  twelve  houses.  To-morrow, 
all  day,  if  I  can  move  at  least,  I  will  go  through  the 
haunts  of  this  people.  I  am  now  writing  in  the  stove- 
room,  public-room,  or  whatever  it  is  to  be  called,  the 
only  sitting-room  in  the  cottage,  surrounded  by  shep- 
herds who  have  come  in  vrbt  through,,  and  ere  discus»- 
ing  their  supper  and  their  sour  wine,  - —  a  new  scene  of 
life ;  but  I  am  more  at  home  with  them  than  in  Chel- 
tenham. My  guide  is  supping  with  me,  —  an  honest, 
modest  Italian,  —  on  some  dish  whose  compositioQ  ] 
cannot  guess,  and  dare  not  ask. 


Botiui,  September  3T:  Etlwikrone  Eote). 
I  have  just  finished  a  letter  to  you,  but  still  I  must 
begin  another,  that  I  may  pat  down  my  impressions 
while  they  are  fresh.  For  I  feel  strongly  that,  in  this 
world,  things  can  be  felt  bnt  once;  you  cannot  recall 
impressions.     Yon  recaU  only  part  of  them,  softened 
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luid  altefud,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  tlie  impresfiion 
itself  that  the  mellowed  Italian  does  to  the  original 
Latin.  Pictures,  scenery,  persons,  you  can  feel  them 
in  this  world  hut  once.  The  first  time  never  returns. 
So  I  write  now,  that  whatever  I  bava  to  say  may  be 
fresh  and  living.  Memory  retains  things,  but  only  as 
a  herbarium  holds  pLints ;  they  become  colorless  anil 
witliered  after  a  time,  retaining  only  the  shape  of  what 
they  were,  and  even  that  distorted.  I  closed  my  last 
letter  at  Corfara,  after  getting  in  drenched  and  half 
frozen  to  a  miserable  little  inn,  resorted  to  by  the  sliei>- 
herds  when  their  day's  work  is  done.  Twenty  or  more 
sat  at  tables  round  me,  redolent  of  garlic,  sheep,  and 
tobacco.  I  make  it  a  duty  to  feel  myself  at  borne  in 
every  society,  —  so  1  pushed  half  my  supper  across  to 
one  of  them,  to  his  evident  surprise,  and  afterwards 
spread  out  my  map,  when  the  whole  party  crowded 
round  me,  and  I  delighted  them  by  pointing  out  to  each 
his  native  valley  or  village.  A  little  after  five  next 
morning  1  threw  myself  out  of  bed.  The  sky  was  just 
light  enough  tor  me  to  see  that  the  clouds  were  gone ; 
and  by  the  time  I  was  dressed,  and  had  packed  up  my 
knapsack,  the  prelude  to  a  brilliant  day  had  begun.  I 
set  out  with  a  man  to  carry  tny  knapsack,  for  I  hod  a 
journey  before  me  wluch  all  told  me  was  impossible ; 
but,  as  it  was  Saturday,  I  determined  to  reach  Botzeu, 
the  nearest  town,  and  not  spend  Sunday  in  the  cold 
mountains.  Snow  had  fallen  the  night  before,  and  our 
path  was  slippery,  up  hill,  and  steep,  and  by  the  time 
we  got  to  CaaUerutb,  my  guide  was  done  up.  So  I 
took  tiie  knapsack  an  my  own  shouldens,  and  pushed  on 
down  a  most  steep  mountain,  which  fiitigued  me  more 
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than  the  ascent,  and  reached  Botzen  bef<  re  nine  in  th* 
evening.  The  valley  through  which  I  passed  is  a  verj 
remarkable  one.  In  it  are  mountaias  of  dolomite,  pe- 
culiar from  the  sharpness  and  rnggedness  of  tlieir  peaks, 
being  cleft  by  thousands  of  deep  Hssures,  perfectly  bare, 
and  rising  up  in  all  manner  of  &ntastic  forms.  It  was 
a  glorious  day  all  through,  and  the  sun  glittered  against 
the  white  dolomite  crags  as  if  they  had  been  silver.  A 
Tyrolese  valley  on  a  sunny  day,  sleeping  in  the  light 
and  rich  tints,  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  Above  Castie- 
nith  I  paused  to  look  down  upon  the  village  below.  It 
lay  some  miles  before  me,  deep  down,  but  still  far  higher 
than  Botzen  to  which  I  was  going.  A  rich  deep  autumn 
tint  covered  all  the  undulations  and  woods  and  mead- 
ows, and  the  massy  peaks,  rearing  themselves  out  of  it 
in  strange  contrast,  enhanced  the  loveliness  of  the  whole. 
From  Castleruth  the  way  was  steep,  so  that  it  could  only 
be  descended  by  small  zigzags,  till  I  came  to  a  bridge 
thrown  by  a  single  arch  of  wood  over  the  Eisach  into 
the  road  which  I  quitted  some  days  ago  at  Mittenwald. 
I  now  re-entered  it  twelve  miles  above  Botzen.  By 
this  time  the  scenery  had  somewhat  changed  its  char- 
acter. Tines,  which  I  had  not  seen  for  a  fortnight, 
festooned  themselves  in  rich  profiision  over  trelliswork. 
Rich  yellow  pumpkins  lay  delicious-looking  on  the 
■  ground,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  announced 
that  I  was  near  ttie  land  of  cloudless  skies. 

At  the  table-d'bdte  here  I  met  with  an  Englishman, 
—  the  first  I  have  seen  for  many  days.  He  has  been 
tifleen  years  in  Germany,  —  has  married  a  German 
lady,  and  is  settled  on  the  Elbe  in  Bohf  mia. 
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S«pteiiiber  SS. 
To-day,  instead  of  going  on  as  I  had  intended,  I 
made  an  excursion  with  Mr.  —  to  the  summit  of  the 
Mindola  Mountain,  the  foot  of  which  is  about  eight 
miles  from  hence.  We  started  at  half  past  six  A.  M., 
and  got  hack  by  eight  at  night.  The  day,  which  at 
first  promised  to  be  cloudy,  became  bright  as  time  passed 
on ;  and  by  the  time  we  were  at  the  top,  every  distant 
peak  was  clear.  The  view  from  the  top  was  a  noble 
one.  The  Valley  of  the  Adige  lay  stretched  before 
US,  nearly  as  far  as  Meran  to  the  left,  down  towards 
Trent  to  the  right,  and  in  the  centre  the  broad  opening 
of  the  three  valleys  with  the  junction  of  the  Adige  and 
Eisach  just  above  Botzen,  which  seemed  close  beneath 
us.  In  the  distance  beyond  the  valley  towered  up  the 
dolomite  mountains  which  I  passed  on  Saturday,  together 
with  many  others  which  I  had  not  before  seen :  three 
lakes  lay  below  me,  with  villages  and  innumerable  houses 
spreading  the  valley  and  hillsides.  My  opinion  of  Tyr- 
olese  character  is  much  lowered.  Their  virtues  are 
primitive,  certainly,  the  virtues  of  human  nature  with- 
out principle ;  such  as  all  people  have  who  live'  scat- 
tered, and  are  not  subjected  to  those  allurements  which 
come  from  the  congregation  of  numbers,  from  trade  and 
polished  life.  They  are  hospitable,  simple,  honest ;  but 
this  only  so  long  as  they  have  no  temptation  to  be 
otlicrwise.  As  soon  as  a  valley  has  become  tlie  resort 
of  travellers,  and  traffic  has  of  course  increased,  they 
become  as  knowing  and  as  extortionate  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  any  country.  They  are  said  to  be  very  relig- 
ious, and  if  chapels,  crosses,  masses,  prayers  without  end 
constitute  religion,  certainly  they  are.     But  their  re- 
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ligiun  seems  only  a  spell  or"  charm  valuable  to  keep 
thviii  saftj  froia  danger ;  and  I  call  that  not  religion  bat 
cowardice.  There  is  a  picture  in  the  gallery  at  Munich, 
of  which  you  see  many  engravings  throughout  the 
country,  representing  a  priest  and  boy  attacked  by  brig- 
ands. Tiie  priest  holds  up  to  their  gaze  the  host,  while 
the  boy  raises  a  lamp  to  let  the  light  lall  full  upon  it. 
The  robbers  cower  down  and  relax  their  grasp  upon 
their  victims,  awed  by  the  mysterious  symbols  of  re- 
ligion. This  is  called  the  triumph  of  faith.  It  conveys 
tixactly  my  present  notion  of  tlie  religion  of  the  Ty- 
roltse.  I  do  not  call  that  faith,  —  it  is  paltry,  abject 
cowardice.  There  are  men  who  would  rob  and  mur- 
der ;  but  because  a  mystery  is  held  before  them,  which 
may  strike  them  dead,  tliey  tremble,  and  give  up  the 
enterprise.  It  is  very  necessary  to  make  this  distinc- 
tion, because  Newman  and  bis  party  have  introduced  a 
language  now  popular,  according  to  which  religion  con- 
sists in  awe  and  veneration.  The  more  of  these  you 
have,  the  more  religious  you  are.  But  these  are  only 
religi&us  feelings  if  they  are  felt  for  true  objects.  A 
man  who  crouches  before  a  crucifiic,  or  trembles  before 
tlie  fiacrament,  and  does  not  bow  his  whole  heart  in 
adoration  of  the  good,  the  holy,  the  true,  is  not  relig- 
ious, but  superstitious.  They  want  to  show  tliat  su- 
l>erslItion  in  itself  b  good.  I  say  superstition  has  no 
religious  element  in  it  at  all.  It  is  all  cowardice.  And 
a  man  who  walks  into  a  church  with  bis  hat  on  his 
iiead,  breaks  images  remorselessly  to  pieces,  tosses  conse- 
crated bread  oat  of  the  window,  or  treads  it  under  foot, 
and  yet  prostrates  his  heart  to  goodness  and  nobleness, 
loving,  honoring  aiid  cultivating  all  that,  is  the  man  in 
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wliom  awe  and  reverence  have  their  right  places,  though 
foolish  people  would  call  him  irreverent. 

Yon  cannot  conceive  how  England  is  detested 
throughout  Germany.  The  "Allgemeine  Zeitang," 
the  leading  newspaper,  is  perpetually  attacking  us,  —  ■ 
our  l>ehavior  in  India,  our  religious  hypocrisy,  our  slav- 
ery to  forms  and  fashions,  our  commercial  policy,  Ac. 
A  short  time  ago  the  "  Times "  had,  in  some  article, 
remarked  upon  tlie  gi-eat  advantage  derived  by  Ger- 
many from  the  English  travellers  who  pass  through  it. 
Upon  which  the  "Zeitung"  replied,  tliat  if  a  few  inn- 
keepers rejoiced  at  this,  the  whole  nation  mourned. 
"Only  let  God  deliver  us  from  the  infliction  of  that 
horrid  nation  passing  through  our  towns  and  hesetting 
us  like  a  plague  of  files  in  our  diligences,  hotels,  walks, 
with  their  stupid  iaces,  their  vulgarity,  their  everlast- 
ing inquisitiveness  about  hotels  and  sight-seeing,  and 
utter  inability  to  appreciate  anything  higher,  and  it 
would  be  a  day  of  jubilee  for  all  Germany."  I  do  not 
give  the  words,  but  that  was  the  purport  of  the  article. 
The  Baroness  gave  me  a  letter  to  an  Augustinian  priest 
living  in  Meran,  the  author  of  the  best  guide  to  the 
Tyrol,  who  has  explored  himself  every  corner  of  it,  in 
order  that  I  might  ascert^n  from  him  whether  it  would 
be  dangerous  at  this  late  season  of  the  year  to  cross  the 
glaciers  with  crampons  on  the  feet  into  the  Oetz  Thai. 
He  received  me  very  courteously  in  a  room  most  pl^nly 
furnished,  containing  little  more  than  a  table  covered 
with  booka  and  writiug  materials,  and  a  few  chairs.  A 
bedroom  which  I  saw  through  an  open  door,  was 
equally  simple,  no  carpet,  no  curtains.  He  told  mo 
he  thought  I  might  venture  with  a  guide  by  one  path 
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that  he  pointed  out.  Accordingly,  this  momiDg  at  six 
o'clock  I  set  out,  the  first  four  hoars  of  mj  path  lying 
on  the  high  road  to  Innsbruck.  Bnt  it  soon  came  on  to 
T^n  heavily,  and  I  reached  this  hole  of  a  place  by  nine 
o'clock,  drenched  through  once  more,  the  clonds  hang- 
ing round  me  so  low  and  dense  that  it  would  have  been 
absurd  to  proceed  farther.  Ah  I  well,  I  suppose  I  must 
give  np  the  grand  glaciers.  Six  months  hence  what 
will  it  matter?  And,  after  all,  I  do  the  whole  of  this 
more  as  a  duty  than  because  I  can  produce  any  real 
emotion  of  interest  in  my  heart.  I  hoH  it  a  dut^  to  see 
what  can  be  done  by  the  bracing  up  of  my  nervous 
system,  and  one  mountain  is  almost  as  good  as  another 
for  that.  As  soon  as  the  fine  weather  sets  in  in  earnest 
I  tuni  north,  and  shall  settle  in  some  German  place 
where  I  can  get  on  a  little  with  the  language,  for  here 
without  books  I  can  do  nothing.  What  I  do  learn  by 
conversation  is  bnt  provincialisms  and  patoia. 


Imubmok,  Oct  S. 
Here  I  am  again,  my  pedestrian  excursion  being  over. 
And  now,  to  take  up  the  thread  where  it  last  broke  off. 
I  had  reached  the  top  of  the  Stelvio,  just  after  wading 
ankle-deep  through  snow  and  slush,  up  the  most  won- 
derful road  in  Europe.  As  usual,  I  did  it  fast,  accom- 
plishing in  six  hours  and  a  half  what  a  man  in  the  hotel- 
book  boasted  to  have  done  in  nine ;  nay,  four  miles  more, 
• — for  he  started  from  Prad,  and  I  had  a  full  hour's 
work  to  get  to  Prad.  When  I  got  to  the  very  sununit, 
&int  witli  exertion,  the  clouds  hid  the  grard  view  from 
me ;  and  I  went  on  for.  an  hoar  more  of  descent,  to  a 
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single  boQse  on  the  bleak  monntaiQ  side,  which  is  at 
once  the  cmtom-house  and  an  hotel,  —  a  massive  build- 
ing, of  enormous  stones,  built  to  keep  off  the  avalanches, 
if  possible.  In  this  lofty  spot  I  got  ^lerable  accom- 
modation. As  I  had  missed  the  grand  view  from  the 
summit,  I  went  back  next  morning  so  far  to  try  my 
chance  again,  through  snow  which  had  fiillen  in  the 
night  as  deep  as  my  knee,  and  on  drifts  deeper  than  the 
bip.  But  a  grand  sight  awaited  me  at  the  top:  the 
Bun  shining  on  the  magnificent  Orteler  Spitze,  whose 
peak  of  snow  glittered  in  brilliant  contrast  to  the  bare 
bleak  rocks  of  his  sides,  down  which,  as  if  in  streams, 
his  glaciers,  glittering  brightly  too,  descended  into  the 
valley.  I  had  a  curious  series  of  mancenrres  to  get  rid 
of  an  oily,  stupid  Italian.  What  a  relief  it  was  t  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  the  love  of  solitude  haS  grown  upon 
me.  I  can  enjoy  these  mountains,  with  their  sombru 
pine  woods  and  their  wild  sights  and  sounds,  only  when 
I  am  alone.  Rocks  and  crags  crumbling  down  in  a  long 
line  of  ruin  ;  uprooted  trees  hurled  headlong,  bark  and 
branches  gone,  and  their  black  stumps  dotting  the  moun- 
tain for  above,  where  they  were  before  the  avalanche 
or  the  torrent  reached  them ;  wild  birds  soaring  and 
shrieking  as  you  pass  along,  distnrbed  perhaps  from  their 
feast  on  a  dead  horse;  the  clonds  sailing  solemnly  in 
long  white  lines  above,  or  wreathing  themselves  like 
living  shroiids  round  the  crags.  There  is  grandeur  and 
wonder  in  all  these  things ;  but  the  spell  is  Inroken  if 
human  beings  are  near  yon.  I  spent  Sunday  at  Nan- 
ders,  —  a  delightftd  spot,  close  to  the  Pass  of  Finster- 
miinz.  After  dinner  I  strolled  down  to  the  Finstermiinz 
Pass,  —  about  an  hour's  walk,  —  that  I  might  see  as 
ll«  a 
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much  of  it  as  possible,  thoagh  I  had  to  walk  throti^h  it 
again  on  Monday  on'  mj  way.  I  was  disappcHiited. 
The  Stelvio  is  more  wondeHul,  and  more  grand  too.  It 
is  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  monntain,  through  which  the 
river  Inn  gushes  on  its  way  to  Innsbnick.  The  cliOk 
on  each  side  rise  steep  and  pvecipitons,  leaving  only 
room  for  the  stream  and  the  road  by  its  side.  The  de- 
scent to  it  from  Nanders  b  very  rapid,  which  adds  to 
the  grandeur.  The  Inn  roars  and  thunders  through  it, 
and  I  took  pleasure  in  watching  the  tir-tree  stumps, 
which  are  cut  by  the  woodmen  above  in  certain  lengths, 
and  then  committed  to  the  stream  to-be  carried  down 
to  the  valleys.  Some  pieces  stemmed  all  £ills  and  pro- 
jecting points  gallantly;  others  sunk  for  a  time,  and 
then  you  saw  them  emei^ng  below,  conquerors  out  of 
trial.  Some  were  stranded,  and  left  high  and  dry  upon 
the  bank,  or  on  rocks  m  the  centre  of  the  stream  ; 
others  had  gof  out  of  the  current,  and  were  carried 
round  a  protecting  point  into  still  water,  either  station- 
ary, or  floating  slowly  back  in&tead  of  on,  as  if  there 
bad.  been  a  destiny  before  them,  and  that  destiny  un- 
fulfilled ;  while  others  beside  them,  not  their  superiors 
in  activity  or  strength,  were  steadily  buffeting  their  way 
forwards  and  home.  What  an  image  of  life  I  Two 
days  more  brought  me  to  Innsbruck,  through  fine 
scenery,  by  the  ude  of  the  Inn  all  the  way. 

SchkffliuiMa,  Oct.  11. 

I  have  taken  my  path  through  Switzerland,  and  pass 

to-day,  Sunday,  here.     The  hotel  is  about  two  miles 

from  the  town,  and  just  opposite  the  Falls  of  the.  Rhine. 

I  was  gloriously  disappointed  at  the  first  view  from  this 
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place,  as  it  is  higher  than  the  river,  and  half  a  mile 
from  .the  Fall,  which  looks  insignificant.  The  river 
tanis  at  light  angles  by  the  Fall,  and  opposite  exactly 
is  Weber's  hotel.  Yesterday,  after  arriving,  I  went 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  crossed  where  you  see  the 
dotted  line,  and  got  exactly  beside  the  Fall,  oiidway 
between  the  top  and  bctttom.  Here  is  far  the  finest 
view,  —  the  only  spot  where  yop  can  nnderatand  and 
take  in  its  grandenr.  Yon  see  the  mighty  river  above, 
a  sheet  of  glass,  pouring  over  the  ledge,  as  if  it  would 
overwhelm  yon.  The  next  moment  it  flashes  past  you 
like  lightning,  convulsed  into  a  sea  of  foam,  and  loses 
itself  below  in  a  cloud  of  spray,  which  rises  eighty  feet 
at  least  in  height.  In  this  spray  an  iris,  delicately  bean- 
tifnl,  was  visible,  rising  out  of  the  veiy  depths  below, 
and  arching  itself  up  twenty  feet  above  the  highest 
level  of  the  water.  In  the  centre  of  the  Fall  two  tall 
rocks  rear  themselves  ont  of  the  froth,  the  river  thun- 
dering and  foaming  down  their  sides.  To  the  foot  of 
one  of  these  I  got  the  boatmen  to  row  me,  through  the 
foam  under  the  Fall,  and,  after  some  tossing,  landed, 
climbed  up  a  slippery  path  to  the  top,  and  sat  there,  the 
Fall  being  above  and  below  me,  and  on  both  sides ;  but 
this  view  is  not  equal  to  the  side  one.  On  a  near  view 
I  felt  the  fhll  magnificence  of  the  Fall.  The  blending 
of  the  colors  was  very  singular.  In  places  the  lights  on 
the  descending  waters  were  of  a  lovely  grass-green, 
while  the  shadows  were  warm,  almost  purple.  Tlie 
full  height  is  seventy  feet ;  but  this  is  lessened  by  the 
descent  being  made  partially  over  a  declivity  of  Irrugu- 
lai'  ledges  before  the  grand  leap  is  taken.  The  snow 
mountains  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  extend  tbemselvea 
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in  long  line  opposite  the  window  of  tlio  room  in  vrhich 
I  write.  My  heart  bounds  at  the  nnexpected  sight,  ana 
I  am  half  tempted  to  set  off  in  tliat  directioa  to-mor- 
row. The  weather  has  once  more  become  warm  and 
lovely,  so  different  from  the  bleak  weather  I  had  in  the 
Tyrol ;  and  if  it  were  only  one  week  earlier  in  the 
year,  I  certainly  shonld  go.  The  well-known  form  of 
the  Jungfran  cats  into  the  clear  sky,  white  and  sharp, 
with  that  peculiar  outline  which  yoa  only  see  in  this 
clear  atmosphere,  —  looking,  indeed,  as  if  there  were 
no  intermediate  atmosphere.  Last  night  I  sat  np  long 
in  my  bedroom,  nnable  to  get  to  sleep,  watching  the 
Fall  of  the  Rhine  by  moonlight.  The  pale  beams  fsH 
beautifully  on  the  wliite  foam,  making  the  dark  rocks 
darker  still  by  contrast.  The  spray  rose  np,  Boating 
like  thinnish  silver  tissue ;  and  the  incessant  roar  of  the 
&lling  water,  softened  by  the  distance  into  a  murmnr 
like  that  of  a  forest  shaking  in  the  wind,  might  l^ave 
served  for  a  soldier's  dirge  or  a  poet's  lullaby.  It  was 
singularly  solemn :  stars  silent  and  clear  above,  looking 
out  of  a  sky  of  infinite  blue ;  no  wind,  no  cloud,  an<i 
the  stone  statues  on  the  terrace  below  (something  likf 
our  own  dear  terrace  at  Aix-Ies-Bains),  glittering  coltf 
and  white,  like  spectres,  gazing  on  the  convulsion  of 
the  Rhine  beneath  them.  An  English  femily  and  my- 
self are  alone  in  this  great  hotel,  yet  I  have  not  offered 
to  perform  the  service  for  them.  I  cannot.'  Even  to 
read  prayers  seems  an  effort  beyond  my  power.  More 
and  more  I  feel  that  I  am  not  a  minister,  and  never  can 
be  one.  Exercise  has  not  braced  my  nerves,  nor  de- 
stroyed the  phantoms,  if  they  he  phantoms,  which  rise 
before  me.     Ho  long  as  I  am  awake,  I  can  keep  on- 
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pleasant  thoughts  away ;  but  directly  I  sleep,  the  power 
of  bauishing  them  is  gone.  I  sleep  but  little ;  yet  that 
is  no  gain,  for  my  half-wakiug  dreams  are  worst. 

Heidelberg,  Oct.  13  (Toeiday). 
Here  I  am  at  last,  having  exactly' carried  out  all  my 
intentions  to  the  letter ;  and  here  I  think  I  shall  stay 
for  some  weeks  at  least,  as  living  is  tolerably  reason- 
able, and  there  are  but  few  English.  Moreover,  the 
scenery  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  which  this  part  of 
Germany  affords.  The  views  in  all  directions  are  fine 
up  and  down  the  river,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  Castle 
are  always  a  delightful  phice  to  wander  in.  I  was 
much  tempted  to  make  an  excursion  in  Switzerland, 
especially  the  evening  before  I  came  away  fromSchaff- 
liauscn.  I  never  saw  a  scene  more  lovely  than  that 
which  presented  itself  from  the  terrace  before  the 
hotel.  The  evening  was  cloudless,  the  air  peculiarly 
still  and  clear,  and  the  long  range  of  snow  mountains 
in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  Glanis,  &c.,  as  distinct  almost 
as  the  Malvern  Hills.  A  glorious  sunset  lighted  them 
up  with  a  rich  glow,  which  by  degrees  subsided  into  a 
delicate  rose  blush,  and  then  a  minate  after  the  snow 
was  lefl  opaque  and  cold.  I  cannot  describe  the  effect 
of  this  singular  transition.  The  paleness  of  tlie  snow 
is  quite  of  a  livid  hnc,  like  the  color  of  a  corpse,  giv- 
ing you  a  very  strange  sensation,  —  almost  a  shudder. 
The  beauty  of  this  spectacle  filled  me  with  the  wish  for 
enterprise,  and  I  walked  into  Schaffhausen,  two  miles 
from  the  hotel,  to  inquire  the  hours  of  the  diligences  to 
Zurich.  However,  an  old  guide  who  was  in  the  hotel, 
when  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  beauty  of  the  weather,  drily 
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shook  bis  head,  and  said,  "  Kein ;  I  have  been  a  guide 
twenty-five  years.  Take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  going  to 
rain."  At  tills  moment  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen ; 
bnt  a  little  atler  midnight  the  rain  waa  falling  from  a 
Bky  without  a  star,  and  the  dawn  broke  upon  a  deso- 
late and  dreary  prospect  of  mud  and  puddles. 


Hotel  do  Prince  Charles,  Heidelberg  :  Norembar  11. 
1  have  at  last  decided  upon  my  course  with  respect 
to  Christ  Church.  You  were  perfectly  right,  I  was 
most  unwise  to  bare  my  feelings  even  to  the  extent  I 
did.  A  man  who  "  wears  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve  " 
must  not  be  surprised  if  he  finds  it  a  temptation  "  for  ■ 
daws  to  peck  at."  That  I  s^d  as  mnch  as  I  did  to  any 
human  being  I  now  deeply  regret.  But  I  shall  go  on 
doing  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Sympathy  is  too 
exquisitely  dear  to  me  to  resist  the  temptation  of  ex- 
pecting it ;  and  then  I  could  bite  my  tongue  with  vexa- 
tion, for  having  babbled  out  truths  too  sincere  and 
childlike  to  be  intelligible.  But  as  soon  as  the  fit  of 
misanthropy  is  passed,  that  absurd  human  heart  with 
which  I  live  trusts  and  confides  again,  — and  so  I  go  on 
alternately,  rich  and  bankrupt  in  feeling.  Yet,  yet, 
say  what  I  will  —  when  any  one  soothes  me  with  the 
hemblancc  of  sympathy  —  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
help  baring  my  whole  bosom  in  gratitude  and  trust. 
A  veiy  expensive,  perhaps  a  generous,  but  certainly  a 
very  weak  way  of  giving  lessons  in  anatomy  gratis,  — 
vivisection  performed  by  the  lecturer  upon  himselfl 
Mr. has  mistaken  me.     He  thinks  I  am  disin- 
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clined  to  the  work  of  active  good  towards  my  fellow- 
creatures.  God  knowa  it  is  the  only  one  wish  I  have 
on  earth  to  know  hmo  to  do  it ;  and  I  am  sure  I  set 
heart  and  sonl  to  work,  till  I  found  that  I  was  at  work 
the  wrong  way ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  very  wise 
to  go  on  pouring  water  into  reservoirs  when  you  find 
that  there  are  holes  out  of  which  it  runs  as  last  as  yon 
poor.  The  Danaides  did  that ;  but  the  Danaides  were 
in  heU.  I  shall  now  take  'my  own  course,  and  permit 
advice  from  no  one.  I  have  given  up  Christ  Church, 
and  now  the  question  is,  what  is  to  be  the  next  step  ? 
I  have  two  or  three  plans.  The  only  one  I  shall  men- 
tion at  present,  as  the  one  that  I  think  I  shall  try  first, 
is,  not  to  give  up  the  miniatry,  but  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  working  in  a  country  parish,  in  which  I  liave 
to  deal  with  the  poor  only.  For  the  rich  I  am  neither 
mentally  nor  morally  qualified.  There  is  something 
either  in  my  manner,  language,  or  tone  of  thought 
which  they  will  not  brook ;  and  then  I  have  not  ciilm 
ness  of  nerve  or  meekness  enough  to  prevent  being 
agitated,  and  treating  thb  in  return  with  pride  and  cold- 
ness. In  this  way  ministerial  work  is  not  likely  to  get 
on.  But  I  am  not  yet  eertam  that  I  could  do  nothing 
with  the  poor.  '  If  I  had  the  work  to  myself,  and  could 
cany  out  my  own  plans,  I  have  still  a  lingering  hope 
that  I  could  go  on  cheerfully,  and  not  ansuccessfully. 
Will  yOQ  ask  my  father  if  he  would  kindly  be  on  the 
look-out  for  something  of  this  sort,  that  I  may  stay  in 
Cheltenham  af^r  my  return  as  short  a  time  as  possible  ? 
I  should  not  like  more  than  a  thousand  people,  at  the 
very  utmost.  A  house  would  be  desirable.  I  shouhl 
prefer  agricultural  poor,  and  *  noo^ceadent  .rector. 
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Sacn  things  are  perpetually  offering  tht  cselves,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  be  in  a  hurry.  My  mind  has  gone 
through  a  complete  revolution  in  many  things ;  I  am 
resolved  now  to  act,  and  feel,  and  think  alone ;  yonr 
letter  and  others  have  completely  determined  me. 

Hy  lite  goes  on  here  aa  usual ;  I  am.  asked  out  a  great 
deal,  almost  always  in  a  family  way,  and  have  become 
very  intimate  with  some  &milies.  I  preach  every  San- 
day.  People  have  come  to  charch  who  had  for  long 
absented  themselves.  Some  Socinians,  too,  go  when- 
ever I  preach,  so  that  my  absence  &om  England  may 
not  be  altogether  useless ;  yet  I  am  not,  and  never  shall 
be,  at  my  ease  with  the  upper  classes. 


Hotel  dn  Prinoe  Clurie^  Hddalbarg :  HoTembar  SO. 
I  propose  to  leave  Heidelberg  in  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  trom  the  present  time,  so  that  after  the  receipt  of 
this  letter  it  will  not  be  of  any  use  to  write  to  me. 
This  morning  my  Other's  letter  arrived,  by  which  I  find 
he  is  already  on  tlie  look-out  for  a  curacy.  I  confess  I 
feel  strangely  disinclined  to  work  again.  A  feeling  so 
gloomy  and  desolate  appears  to  rest  upon  my  heart  when 
I  think  of  the  drudgery  and  apparent  iiruitlessness  of  my 
ministerial  career,  that  I  can  hardly  make  up  my  mind 
to  believe  that  I  am  really  about  to  make  the  attempt 
again.  It  will,  I  lear,  be  only  an  attempt;  and  the 
last,  if  it  should  result  in  &ilure.  What  makes  it  seem 
more  dreary  is,  that  I  have  found  a  home  and  extraor- 
dinary kindness  among  the  congregation  here  i  and  in 
less  than  two  months  a  warmer  union  has  grown  ap 
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bt'twcen  as  than  I  have  had  in  Cheltenham  afler  a 
residence  oi"  some  years,  To-<lay  I  mentioned  my 
resolve,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  1  have  been  touched 
by  the  unfeigned  regret  which  has  been  exhibited.  I 
have  had  more  proofs  of  my  ministry  telling  here  al- 
ready than  during  my  whole  stay  in  Cheltenham. 
One  family  brought  over  a  whole  library  of  Sweden- 
borg's  books.  They  have,  it  appears,  not  opened  them 
since  I  came,  and  have  voluntarily  promised  not  to 
study  them  any  more.  A  Socinian  confessed  that  the 
heart's  tcaw(  of  the  atonement  had  su^ested  itself  to 
her  strongly.  And  three  young  men  of  high  talent, 
Socinians,  come  regularly,  and  listen  with  the  deepest 
attention.  All  this  is  encouraging.  It  baa  brightened 
my  stay  here  much,  but  It  has  made  the  return  very 
painful.  I  wish  I  could  have  so  arranged  that  we  could 
have  passed  the  winter  here.  However,  this  is  now 
out  of  the  question,  and  I  must  make  up  my  mind 
calmly  and  fairly  to  make  the  experiment  of  work  once 
more,  if  I  can.  But  I  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  this 
better  when  I  get  back  to  England.  Since  I  wrote  the 
above  I  have  been  much  tried  by  the  unexpected 
warmth  with  which  the  congregation  here  have  tes- 
tified their  regard  at  my  departure.  Two  young 
thoughtful  Socinians  came  in  tears,  and  told  me  it 
would  be  the  quenching  of  their  spiritual  life.  A 
Socinian  hidy  wept  bitterly.  Two  more  have  been 
in  tears  this  very  evening,  warmly  urging  me  to  stay. 
A  French  gentleman  has  been  equally  urgent,  and  two 
more  families  have  argued  for  hours.  I  may  say  it  to 
yon,  the  request  that  I  should  remain  has  been  unan- 
imous.    And  yet  I  feel,  on  lookbg  over  the  past,  that 
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all  thia  brigbt  sky  would  be  cloaded  over  once  more, 
excited  bope  would  end  in  failure.  They  liave  strangely 
overrated  me,  and  I  know  that  I  could  not  fulfil  tlicii 
anticipations.  Then  to  feel  estrangement  again,  to  see 
suspicion  awaken,  misunderstandings  arise,  and  to  give 
up  another  congregation  in  bitterness,  would  be  too 
much  to  bear.  Reluctantly,  and  with  feelings  strongly 
inclined  to  stay,  I  have  all  but  decided  not  to  comply 
with  their  request.  Friday,  —  I  have  been  again  greatly 
tempted  to  reconsider  the  question.  There  is  a  con- 
gregation earnestly  wishing  me  to  remain,  not  from 
popular  preaching,  but  because  they  think  they  are 
getting  good  spii-itually  and  morally.  Individuals 
among  them  have  been  roused,  and  say  out  plainly 
that  they  are  anxious  not  to  be  deserted  in  this  crisis 
of  tlieir  mental  history,  —  that  Heidelberg  would  be  no 
longer  the  same,  in  the  event  of  their  losing  their 
weekly  instruction.  Is  this  a  call  from  God  or  not? 
Then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emolument  would  be  vtry 
trifling,  —  though  Heidelberg  is  cheaper  to  live  in  than 
England.  I  should  lose  the  time  I  remain  here  in  Eng- 
lish work,  though  I  should  gaiu  in  mental  education. 
Now  balance  all  these  things  together,  and  tell  me  wha 
you  think,  and  also  what  my  father  thinks. 
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DURING  the  preparation  of  this  biography,  many 
of  Mr.  Robertson's  personal  frieni^  have  sent  tc 
me  brief  accounts  of  their  relations  with  him,  and  their 
several  estimates  of  hia  character.  It  has  struck  mo 
that  perhaps  the  best  mode  of  making  ase  of  these  let- 
ters is  to  arrange  them  here  in  an  Appendix,  where 
they  can  be  seen  together.  They  agree  and  disagree, 
but  their  very  disagreement  will  throw  light  upon  soma 
of  Robertson's  characteristics.  They  are  remarkable, 
with  two  exceptions,  for  iheir  absence  of  anecdote,  or 
of  any  description  of  his  external  life  or  peculiarities. 
Indeed,  the  great  difBcuIty  of  making  his  biography 
interesdng  is,  that  he  seems  to  have  impressed  himself 
so  strongly  on  men  as  the  thinker,  —  as  a  spiritual 
essence,  —  that  what  he  did  and  said  in  outward  life 
fell  into  the  shade.  Every  one  writes  about  his  char- 
acter,—  few  remember  anecdotes  in  illustration  of  hia 
character.  He  seems,  if  I  mayso  express  it,  to  have 
been  rather  fdi  than  »een  by  men. 

The  first  letter  is  written  by  a  college  friend,  and 
gives  an  account  of  him  which  b  interesting  from  tlie 
■  prominence  in  which  it  sets  his  youthful  idealism ;  the 
second  pictures  vividly  the  impression  he  made  at  Chel' 
tenham ;  the  third  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  one 
of  his  congregation  at  Brighton  whom  he  frequently 
visited,  aqd  gives  some  idea  of  his  relation  to  the  world 
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of  society ;  tKe  fourth  gives  an  estimate  of  him  from  a 
clerical  poiut  of  view ;  the  fifth  is  a  recoliection  of  his 
mode  of  life  in  a  country-house;  the  sixth  describes 
him  as  he  appeared  to  its  writer  during  the  last  year 
of  liis  career;  and  the  last,  the  seventh,  interesting  not 
only  for  the  love  and  earnestness  with  which  it  is  ivrit- 
ten,  but  also  for  the  vivid  description  which  it  gives  of 
the  service  in  Trinity  Chapel;  is  especially  worth  read- 
ing for  the  details  which  it  supplies  of  some  of  the  last 
weeks  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Robertson. 


LETTER  A. 

Odibnni  Vlcxrage;  Jaij  26, 18SB. 

My  dbae  Sir,  —  You  have  assigned  me  no  easy  task 
in  asking  for  recollections  of  an  M  college  friend,  alter  a 
lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years.  I  became  acquainted 
witli  F.  W.  Robertson  very  soon  after  his  entrance  at 
Br.izenose  College,  Oxford,  by  meeting  him  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Rev.  H.  B.  W.  Churton,  at  that  time  a  fellow  and 
tutor  in  the  College.  His  ardent  temperament,  his  vivid 
imagination,  his  earnestness  and  purity  of  mind,  his  lofty, 
aspirations  after  whatsoever  things  were  true, .  honest, 
just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  —  in  short,  his 
eager  thirst  for  moral  and  intellectual  improvement, 
rendered  him  a  most  interesting  companion. 

His  intellect  was  above  the  common  order ;  and  tl:» 
deeper  tone  of  thought,  the  naturally  pensive  feelings 
of  Ills  soul,  mado  the  mere  social,  festive,  light-hearteo 
circle  of  Oxford  companionship  nncongenial  to  his  taste, 
and  unsuited  to  his  delicate,  refined,  and  perhaps  over- 
eensitive  dis^iosition. 
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His  friends  were  sought  among  the  thinking,  the  liter- 
Bryi  the  devout-minded,  and  intellectual  men  of  his  day. 
Ijigbt  and  trivial  or  foolish  conversation  was  always 
most  abhorrent  to  bim.  His  idea  and  endeavor  witli 
respect  to  social  enjoyment  were  mental  gain  or  spir- 
itual improvement.  He  was  dissatisfied,  and  even  un- 
comfortable, restless,  and  unhappy,  unless  from  the 
company  and  society  of  friends  he  could  feel  that  he 
lind  eitlier  derived  of  imparted  some  solid,  lasting  gain, 
either  in  point  of  information  or  of  clearer  perspicuity 
on  any  subject  of  abiding  interest.  Progress  was  his 
watchword,  improvement  bis  aim. 

Mere  recreation  or  mere  amusement  were  regarded 
by  him  as  little  better  than  waste  of  tJme.  The  com- 
mon every-day  talk,  tlie  joke,  the  sharp  repartee  of  men 
flush  from  public  schools  and  elated  witli  youthful  spirits, 
found  no  sympathy  in  hb  breast,  and  were  positively 
dialasteful  to  him.  He  would  often  say,  with  emphasis, 
"  Tt>  tliink  that  men  should  have  nothing  better  to  con- 
verse about  than  all  this  trash  1 "  His  turn  of  mind  led 
liiin  to  an  almost  contemptuous  dislike  for  what  he  called 
"  the  froth,  the  scum,  the  vanity  of  all  these  things  1 " 

But  with  all  this  lofliness  of  mind,  feeling,  and  aspi- 
iiition,  instead  of  a  halo  of  brightness  there  was  often  a 
mist  of  sadness  and  disappointment  hovering  over  his 
soul,  which  damped  the  ardor  of  his  spirits  and  checked 
his  joyousness. 

On  entering  on  a  college  life,  his  glowing  imagination 
had  raised  an  ideal  in -bis  mind  so  high,  tliat  it  could 
haixlly  fail  to  produce  a  reaction  of  feeling  after  testing 
tlie  reaUty  of  actual  experience.  He  had  anticipated 
a  more  elevated  standard  of  manners  and  morale  tlian 
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lie  afterwards  found  in  existence.  Ht»  prccoDceived 
notion  of  Oxford  lectures  and  tutors,  aa  well  as  of  tho 
society  of  the  undergrad nates  and  other  members  of 
tlie  Univeraitj,  was  a  high  degree  of  perfection  and  of 
intellectnat  superiority. 

Every  lecture  was  to  be  a  concentrated  tuass  of 
learning,  every  tutor  a  paragon  of  excellence;  erery 
pjtrty  and  every  social  circle  in  Oxford  were  to  be  redo- 
lent with  wit,  powerfiil  in  logical  "argument,  abounding 
in  scientific  and  philosophical  conversation. 
.  His  own  pure,  noble,  and  lofty  wishe;  were  partly 
parental  to  the  idea;  and  then  his  soaring  spirit,  his 
fervid  imagination,  painted  np  that  preconceived  idea 
in  colors  too  bright,  too  vivid  for  earth.  He  had 
looked  for  an  Italian  sky,  and  for  the  sunny  genial 
warmth,  as  it  were,  of  an  Italian  climate ;  but  he  found, 
amid  much  that  was  bright  and  beautiful,  fogs  and 
vnpors  intermingled,  which  he  had  not  anticipated. 
He  met  with  storms  as  well  as  sunshine.  The  lesson 
was  a  painful  one,  but  most  profitable.  Whilo  it  some- 
what damped  the  glow  of  his  heart,  and  cast  a  tinge  of 
melancholy  over  his  soul,  it  rendered  him  a  more  pmc- 
tical  man  , —  it  led  him  to  see  that  here  we  must  be 
satisfied  to  fight  onr  way  onward  through  difficulties, 
darkness,  and  misunderstandings. 

This  was  the  secret,  this  was  the  origin  of  that  strain 
of  sorrowful  disappointed  feeling  which  runs  througti 
his  sermons.  It  was  the  language  of  one  who  had 
learned  by  sorrowful  experience  that  all  was  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  and  this  fitted  bim  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner to  address  with  power  those  who,  still  absorbed  in  the 
world's  busy  and  engaging  round  of  business  and  pl«as- 
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nres,  had  not  as  yet  been  taught  the  same  lesson.  Ha 
spake  the  things  which  he  had  seen  and  heard  and  felt, 
and  there  was  consequently  a  telling  influence  in  what 
he  said.  I  well  remember  on  one  occasion,  after  gatlt- 
ering  around  him  a  breakfast-party  of  reading  and  rising 
men,  —  men  of  acknowledged  intelligence  and  informa- 
tion,—  the  distress  and  almost  disgast  with  which,  sub- 
sequent to  the  breaking-up  of  the  party,  he  commented 
upon  the  tone  of  the  conversation,  which  had  not  risen 
80  high,  or  proved  so  intellectual  and  improving,  as  lie 
had  anticipated  from  the  class  and  character  of  the  men 
selected  for  invitation. 

He  would  make  little  or  no  allewance  for  the  feehng 
of  desire,  in  hardworking  and  reading  men,  for  i-elief 
from  severe  studies  in  the  social  enjoyment  of  free  un- 
constrained intercourse.  He  could  not  sympathize  with 
them  in  the  buoyant  ebullition  of  youthful  spirits,  which 
must  have  its  fling.  But  this  turn  of  thought  and  tone 
of  mind  wore  in  another  respect  a  hindrance  to  tlie  suc- 
cess of  his  university  course,  with  regard  to  obtaining 
the  honors  to  which  his  talents  would  undoubtedly 
have  entitled  him,  if  he  could  only  have  brought  his 
mind  to  exercise  those  powers  in  the  ordinary  way  ne- 
■cessary  for  securing  academical  honors.  He  could  not 
bring  himself  to  descend  to  all  the  minute  accuracies  of 
grammar  and  of  philological  lore  essential  to  form  a  fin- 
islie<l  scholar.  It  was  the  same  with  many  of  the  tech- 
nicalities and  minutiae  of  science,  without  which  tho 
knowledge  required  for  the  examination-schools  could 
not  be  mastered.  To  spend  precious  hours  upon  sucli 
comparative  trifles  appeared  to  him  a  waste  of  valuuhlu 
time  and  of  mental  powers  as  well.     H«  felt  disap- 
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pointed  that  the  ezaminationa  should  depend,  in  a  man' 
ner,  upoo  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  all  these  ele- 
tneiits,  these  little  niceties  of  language,  these  minute 
points  and  distinctions  in  philological,  scientific,  and 
philosophical  subjects ;  instead  of  depending  merely  apon 
enlarged  views,  original  ideas,  and  exalted  sentiments 
arising  out  of  a  comprehensive  and  intellectual  grasp  of 
such  matters  bj  a  reasoning  and  powerful  mind.  In 
preference,  therefore,  to  fettering  the  mind,  as  be  con- 
sidered, by  working  in  the  tramway  marked  ont  for 
honors  in  the  wisdom  of  the  universi^,  he  allowed 
others  of  inferior  powers  to  pass  by  biro,  and  to  attain 
those  rewards  of  diligence  and  mental  cultivation  wMLe 
he  was  climbing  over  the  rocks  on  a  path  of  his  own. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  the  great  disgust  he  ex- 
pressed at  a  man  of  very  superior  mind  and  of  un- 
doubted talent  being  actually  plucked  in  the  pubhc 
schools  at  the  final  examination  for  lack  of  technical 
infurmation  and  want  of  accuracy,  while  he  saw  the 
testamur  handed  to  many  others  of  inferior  powers  of 
mind,  who  had  earned  it  by  common  care,  indnstry, 
and  perseverance.  He  did  not  at  that  time  perceive  how 
much  of  valuable  training,  disciplining,  and  strengthen- 
ing the  mind,  as  well  as  of  increasing  its  natural  en- 
dowments, were  involved  in  all  this  minuteness  and  ac- 
curacy of  detail. 

Thus  the  very  brilliancy  of  his  talents  proved  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  his  carrying  off  thoso 
rewards  which  his  friends  would  have  desired  for  him, 
and  which  they  saw,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
might  undoubtedly  have  been  made  his  own.  Neither 
academical  honors  nor  .Oxford  society  came  up  to  the 
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high  standard  he  had  preconceived,  and  hia  tlionghts 
were  then  directed  onwards  to  the  great  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  to  preparation  for  it.  His  exalted  notions 
of  Holy  Orders  and  of  the  high  privileges  and  blessings 
ill  connection  with  the  office  of  the  ministry  in  the 
<^liurch,  again  led  bim  to  look  forward  with  zest  and 
pleasurable  anticipation  to  coming  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual enjoyment;  and  although  there  was  much  of 
lliis  in  his  after-course,  yet  even  here  he  experienced 
ill  the  actual  reality  that  "  Hope  told  a  flattering  tale." 

Upon  the  subject  of  religion,  his  inquiring  mind  was 
always  in  search  of  truth.  With  an  early  education  in 
what  is  termed  the  Evangelical  school,  he  brought  an 
unbiassed  and  unprejudiced  spirit  to  bear  upon  this  all- 
iiiiportant  matter. 

Jn  Oxford  he  was  an  attentive  and  diligent  hearer  of 
teachers  and  of  preachers  differing  considerably  in  views 
and  sentiments.  He  attended  the  ministry  on  the  one 
linnd  of  Mr.  Champneys  at  St.  Ebbe's,  and  on  the  other 
li:ind  of  Mr.  Newman  at  St.  Mary's.  He  had  as  yet 
ninrked  out  for  himself  no  distinctive  line  of  religious 
.sentiments,  but  the  earnest,  anxious  question  of  his 
mind  wa-s"Wliat  is  truth?" 

He  saw  much  that  struck  him  as  excellent  and  de- 
sii-ahle  in  both  parties.  He  felt  keenly,  moreover,  that 
there  were  dfficiencies  in  each.  He  wished  to  amalga- 
mate what  he  saw  that  was  good,  excellent,  and  scrip- 
tural ill  one  system  with  what  he  saw  to  be  devotional  and 
siiicter  in  form  and  discipline  in  another.  Ho  desii-ed, 
witli  an  enlarged  mind  and  unprejudiced  spirit,  to  em- 
brace the  excelk-iicua  of  both,  without  becoming  addicted 
to  either,  —  without  allowing  himself  to  be  a  party-man. 
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Bnt  tlie  tendencies  of  his  mind  as  well  as  1i!s  earl^ 
training  k'd  !iim  to  lean  more  to  the  tenets  and  doo- 
trines  of  tlie  Reformers.  He  took  special  delight  also 
in  scriptural  and  Greek  Testament  readings,  and  in  de- 
Totional  exercises  aUbrded  him  and  others  from  time  to 
time  in  Mr.  Churton's  rooms.  Tliese  seasons  oflen 
proved  a  solace  to  his  anxious  and  restless  spirit :  they 
refreshed  his  soul  by  leading  him  directly  to  the  foaii- 
tiiin  of  wisdom  and  consolation. 

He  derived  much  advantage,  moreover,  from  the  in- 
structions of  the  senior  tutor  in  the  college, — .soon  after 
tlic  vice-principal  of  Brazenose,  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Cliur- 
ton.  From  him  he  frequently  received  most  friendly 
cautions  and  warnings  with  regard  to  the  dangers  and 
cri-atic  tendencies  of  Tractarianisra,  as  it  gradually 
unfolded  and  developed  itself  into  its  distinctive  fea- 
tures. In  his  rooms  he  ofWn  fell  in  with  kindred 
spirits  to  himself,  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  friendly  and 
soi'ial  gatherings  of  dons  and  undergraduates  brought 
together  by  Mr.  Churton's  kindness  and  hospitality. 

He  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  instructions  of  this 
-  valuable  tutor  for  the  views  and  sentiments  which  he 
carried  with  him  from  Oxford  into  the  ministry,  and 
from  which  he  did  not  diverge  uutil  after  the  close  of 
his  ministry  in  Cheltenham  and  tlie  commencement 
of  his  labors  in  Brighton. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

T.  G.  Clarke, 
Vicar  of  Odikam. 
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LanidowD  Lodge,  ChelUnlukini  Febniuy  SI,  I86S. 

Dear  Sih,  —  I  have  already  explained  to  yoo  that  I 
was  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  F.  Rolx;rt- 
Hon.  My  intercourse  with  him  was  casual  and  limited. 
Occasionally  I  met  him  in  private  society,  and  entci*' 
taining,  as  I  did  from  the  first,  the  greatest  admiralion 
of  liis  character  and  abilities,  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  conversing  with  him.  But  he  was  so  much  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  as  the  curate  of  a  large 
district  in  this  town,  that  these  opportunities  were  few 
and  far  between ;  and  thus,  I  regret  to  say,  I  can  do 
little  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  comparatively  short 
period  of  his  life  during  which  I  had  the  privilege  of 
personal  communication  with  him,  beyond  giving  a 
general  description  of  the  main  points  in  his  character 
as  they  appeared  to  me. 

I  always  considered  tliat  he  possessed,  in  a  remark- 
able and  pre-eminent  degree,  a  combination  of  three 
qualities,  —  courage,  gentleness,  and  liberality  or  toler- 
ance. As  regards  the  first,  I  believe  him  to  have  been, 
both  physically  and  morally,  one  of  the  bravest  men 
that  ever  lived.  Had  it  been  his  lot  to  have  followed 
the  military  profession  (for  which  I  have  understood  he 
was  originally  intended),  he  would  probably,  with  op- 
portunities, have  attained  the  highest  eminence  in  it. 
His  presence  was  commanding  though  his  figure  was 
slight,  and  his  dark  eye  glanced  with  a  mixture  of  fire 
and  softness  which  indicated  at  once  that  he  was  no 
ordinary  man.  There  was  nothing  which  he  would 
hava  shrunk  from  saying  or  doing  in  the  interest  of 
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truth  or  jusdce,  for  either  of  which  lie  would  willingly 
have  undergone  martyrdom. 

At  the  same  time  his  gentleness  was  as  great  as  his 
courage.  Even  the  very  tones  of  his  voice  bespoke  the 
fact.  Conscious  of  his  great  and  commanding  abilities, 
he  must  have  been  conscious  too  (for  he  had  proof  of 
it  in  their  acts)  of  the  bitter  jealousy  which  his  saperi- 
ority  excited  in  the  minds  of  some  of  those  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal.  But  notwithstanding  his  extreme 
sensitiveness,  which  must  have  made  him  feel  deeply 
the  treatment  he  received,  no  acrimonious  expression, 
so  &r  as  I  am  aware,  ever  escaped  his  lips ;  and  the 
tone  in  which  he  spoke  of  these  things  was  ever  that 
of  one  who  prayed  tliat  his  enemies  might  be  forgiven, 
as  not  knowing  what  they  did.  He  was  totally  devoid 
of  pride  or  assumption ;  and  though  his  mind  was 
stored  with  thoughts  on  every  subject  usually  discussed 
by  thinking  men,  he  was  as  ready,  perhaps  more  ready, 
to  listen  than  to  speak.  But  when  he  did  speak,  you 
felt  at  once  that  he  was  speaking  from  the  heart;  what 
he  said  was  plainly  and  simply  expressed,  as  might  be 
expected  where  the  speaker  was  candid  and  sincere, 
free  from  afTectation,  egotum,  or  pedantry  of  any 
kind. 

But  perhaps  the  grandest  features  of  his  character 
were  liberality  and  toleration.  He  was  an  ardent 
seeker  after  truth,  and  having  found  it,  would  have 
defended  it  with  his  life.  But  if  ever  a  man  was  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  finding  truth,  it  was  he ;  if  ever  a 
man  was  aware  of  his  own  and  others'  ^llibili^,  it  was 
he.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  whole  of  his 
writings,  a  single  word,  or  a  single  expression,  can  be 
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tbnnd  displaying  a  spirit  of  dogmatism  or  denunciation. 
Possibly  the  natural  liberality  of  his  mind  may  have 
been  encouraged  and  increased  by  the  antagonism  in 
-which  he  telt  that  he  was  placed  to  the  intense  bigotry 
of  which  he  was  not  unfrequently  a  witness.  Ex- 
emplifications of  this  spirit  of  liberality,  the'  more  re- 
markable as  being  in  opposition  to  the  common  preju- 
dices of  many  around  him,  may  be  found  in  those  of 
his  sermons  which  treat  of  the  '*  Sunday  Question,"  in 
his  remarks  on  Shelley  in  the  "  Iiectures  on  Poetry,"  and 
in  the  fact,  which  I  well  remember,  that  when,  many 
years  since,  a  renegade  Roman  Catholic  priest  visited 
Cheltenham  for  the  purpose  of  pouring  forth  loud- 
tongued  and  reckless  abuse  upon  the  religion  he  had 
forsworn,  —  when  he  was  attended  and  listened  to  by 
admiring  and  sympathetic  crowds,  however  unable  to 
comprehend  the  Italian  language  in  which  he  spoke, 
—  no  persuasion  would  induce  Robertson  to  follow  in 
the  wake.  With  a  pleasant  smile  he  would  ask  what 
weight  could  be  attached  to  the  ravings  of  a  Protestant 
priest  who  had  deserted  Aw  religion,  —  a  question  to 
which  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  received  a  reply. 

When  he  died,  I  believe  that  they  who  had  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him  even  so  slightly  as  I  did,  felt 
that  a  man  was  gone  who  had  been,  and  would  have 
continued  to  be,  a  light  to  the  world ;  and  who,  if  not 
in  a  worldly,  certainly  in  a  spiritnal  and  intellectual 
sense,  would  have  reached  an  eminence  as  high  as  has 
been  attained  by  any  of  the  greatest  men  that  England 
ever  saw.  For  his  intellect  was  ever  expanding,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether,  when  he  was  removed,  that 
intellect  had  attained  its  full  development  and  possible 
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maturity.  Even  during  the  period  duringwhicli  I  kneit 
liim  here,  attending  the  church  in  which  he  preached, 
there  was  a  marked  progress  in  his  power  of  thought, 
expression,  and  delivery.  I  may  add,  as  a  very  sabor- 
dinate  point,  tliat  from  specimens  which  I  have  seen  of 
his  Greuk  composition,  evincing  exquisite  taste  and  great 
grammatical  accuracy,  there  seems  little  douht  that  ho 
might  have  attained  the  highest  academical  distinction. 
But  he  felt  tliat  he  was  destined  for  higher  and  better 
things  than  running  in  an  academical  groove,  and  be- 
coming even  a  great  classical  scholar.  I  mention  the  &ct, 
not  as  thinking  thereby  to  add  anything  to  the  lustre  of 
his  intellectual  character,  but  because  I  am  Unwilling  to 
omit  anything  known  to  me  regarding  him. 

I  should  have  been  glad  if  I  could  have  made  this 
shoit  and  imperfect  sketch  more  adequate  to  the  subject 
with  which  I  have  attempted  to  deal.  But  having  been 
requested  to  contribute  something  to  so  grand  an  object 
as  the  elucidation  of  the  character  of  such  a  man,  I 
could  not,  in  justice  either  to  the  living  or  the  dead,  re- 
"use,  —  even  though  the  contribution  were,  as  it  is,  but 
a  mite. 

HI*  Mitam  ■cenmnlem  donii,  at  thngar  Inanl 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &ithlTilly  yoon, 

W.  " 


LETTER  C  (extkact). 

Briglilon. 
He  used  to   fight   continually  on   the   "  Woman's 
Right"  question,  and  I  used  to  delight  in  rousing  his  ire 
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by  one  or  two  things  he  detested,  —  by  making  a  casaal 
use  of  slang,  by  dashing  my  words  in  writing,  and  by 
punning,  in  whiah  latter  delinquency  he  used  himself 
to  indulge  at  times.  I  do  not  think  he  was  ever  hu- 
morous so  much  as  witty,  —  not  that  I  attempt  to  define 
ihe  much-vexed  difference  between  wit  and  humor ;  — 
but  I  should  say  that  his  fun  shone  and  sparkled  rather 
than  warmed  and  glowed;  and  ever  and  anon  —  and 
almost  always  wheu  one  got  in  earnest  —  there  rose  up 
that  tinge  of  bitterness  which  seemed  to  underlie  all  his 
estimate  of  human  character  and  events.  His  own  ex- 
perience, I  suppose,  was  at  war  with  his  aspirations. 
Tills  struggle,  I  fancy,  was  what  made  him  so  painfully 
interesting.  I  used  to  think,  especially  when  I  first 
knew  him,  that  his  conversation  was  pitched  in  too  high 
a  key  for  general  society,  and  be  certainly  wanted  that 
little  vulgar  social  sympathy  which  harmonizes  all  by 
tuning  one's  self  only  to  the  "  third  "  above  and  not  to 
tlie  "  octave." 

He  readout  better  than  ever  man  read;  he  never 
preached  but  he  always  elevated  and  spiritualized  every 
subject,,  and  I  never  ^let  any  one  so  deJerential  and 
gentle  in  argument :  be  never  poc^-poohed  a  remark, 
but  always  listened  and  carried  on  our  remarks, — never 
forced  on  us  more  tfaan  we  seemed  likely  to  take  in 
c:)mfortably.  He  had  the  rare  art  of  giving  comfort, 
advice,  and  ev^i  blame,  with  such  almost  humble  gentle 
ness,  such  entire  freedom  from  any  assumption  of  su 
periority,  that  it  could  not  wound  the  sorest  heart  not 
irritate  even  the  most  rebellious  spirit. 

I  think  a  touch  of  geniality  or  of  sensuousness  woul<] 
have  improved  bis  character,  but  perhaps  my  material- 
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utic  tendency  piisleads  me  there,  and  a  tinge  of  asceti' 
rism  may  be  a  necessary  element  in  ail  apoatleahip. 

■  •••II 

The  following  letter  of  Mr.  Robertson's  wiU  illustrate 
some  of  the  points  dwelt  on  in  the  above  extract :  his 
gentleness  in  refusal,  his  impatience  with  fruitless  en- 
thusiasm, his  stem  views  of  the  world,  and  his  feelings 
on  the  subjeci  of  the  "  Rights  of  Women  " :  — 

Dear  Madam,  —  I  regret  exceedingly  to  be  unable 
to  take  the  part  yon  ask  me  to  do  in  obtaining  signatures 
to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  petition.  I  shoold  be  sorry  that 
my  refusal  should  be  constmed  into  want  of  sympathy 
in  this  great  cause  of  charity  and  right,  or  into  inability 
to  appreciate  warmly  and  admiringly  the  motives  of 
ladies  who  like  yourself  have  signed  the  paper.  His 
would  bo  a  cold  heart,  indeed,  who  did  not  acknowledge 
proudly  and  gratefully  the  promptness  of  his  country- 
women to  feel  rightly  on  all  great  questions,  and  to  join 
in  all  generous  works.  But  I  humbly  venture  to  djflTer 
Irom  Lord  Shaftesbury  as  to  the  expediency  of  this 
pressing  mode  of  attempting  to  meet  the  evil. 

First,  it  is  known  to  be  the  result  of  a  burst  of  feeling 
produced  by  a  book,  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  which  by 
thousands  in  America  is  considered  an  exa^emted  state- 
ment of  the  case,  and  has  produced  much  exasperation 
of  feeling  in  the  Southern  States,  /do  not  believe  it 
to  be  exa^erated ;  it  merely  exhibits  what  under  snch 
laws  is  for  ever  possible,  and  must  be  often  fact  Bat 
the  Americans  deny  it :  and  in  the  heated  state  of  feel- 
ing produced  by  the  book,  I  fear  that  a  remonstrance 
known  to  be  grounded  on  its  allegations,  or  roused  by 
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it8  pictores  of  slaveiy,  would  produce  resentment  in- 
stead of  conviction,  and  only  harden  the  American 
ladies  in  their  reeolve  to  maintain  the  institution.  For, 
Etrange  to  say,  it  is  the  American  ladies  —  for  ladies 
are  conservatives  ever. of  the  things  that  be  —  who  are 
said  to  be  most  vehement  in  the  upholding  of  the 
institntion:  the  ladies  and  the  clergy, — for,  alas  1  the 
appeal  on  Christian  grounds  which  the  address  contains 
has  been  answered,  they  say,  already  a  thousand  times 
by  the  arguments  with  whicli  the  clergy  have  indoctri- 
nated the  slaveholders  and  their  wives  and  daughters. 
Of  this  there  are  abundant  traces  in  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin." 

In  the  first  place,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  American 
reply  will  be :  Look  at  home,  —  look  at  Ireland,  —  look 
at  the  pauperism  of  England,  more  frightful  than  shiv- 
ery !  What  are  the  high-bom  ladies  of  England  doing 
who  sannter  life  awav  in  B^ilgravia  and  Tybumla,  leav- 
ing their  own  slaves  uncar^d  for,  stimulated  by  a  novel 
into  a  bnrst  of  virtuous  indignation,  which  costs  them 
nothing  beyond  the  trouble  of  signing  a  paper  and  the 
pleasurable  excitement  of  the  agitation,  and  pledges 
them  to  nothing  beyond  the  easy  task  of  calling  on 
others  to  do  good  ?  I  know  that  to  hundreds  who  will 
sign  the  address  this  will  not  apply,  but  I  confess  that 
even  I,  an  Englishman,  should  be  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge it  to  be  a  fair  retort  to  thousands. 

Once  more,  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying  that  while 
I  hope  earnestly  for  an  increasing  dignity  and  breadth 
to  be  given  to  the  position  of  woman  by  the  spirit  of 
tlie  Gospel,  I  am  not  yet  quite  American  enough  to 
feel  quite  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  the  public  confer^ 
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ences  and  a^tabons  and  ezciteraent  which  a  oieasim 
like  this  involves  in  the  female  world.  I  do  not  pot 
this  forward  as  a.  real  objection ;  I  admit  it  to  be  .perhaps 
an  old-fashioned  prejudice,  and  if  there  were  no  other 
objection,  it  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  my  co- 
operating  in  a  good  cause.  My  only  ezcnsu  for  tliit 
long,  letter  is  my  wish  not  to  appear  discourteous  or 
abrupt  in  declining  to  comply  with  your  reqnest 
I  am,  dear  Madam,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  W.  R. 


LETTER  D. 


Mt  Dsak  Sik,----Ab  I  understand  your  letter,  yva 
ask  me  to  add  something  to  the  materials  now  being 
collected  for  a  **  Life  of  Robertson."  I  wish  I  coold 
send  something  worthy  of  soch  an  object ;  but  my  in- 
capability of  writing  all  that  I  feel  about  him  is  my  fiir 
excuse  for  not  giving  more  than  what  follows.  It  is 
right  at  the  same  time  that  I  remind  you  that  my 
friendship  with  him  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  clerical 
friendship,  and  that  he  hardly  ever  spoke  to  me  npon 
any  other  subject  than  that  which  directly  or  indirectly 
touched  upon  a  clei^man's  duties. 

First  of  all,  I  will  declare  that,  though  he  was  not 
fiiultless  any  more  than  other  human  beings,  he  v^-as, 
without  exception,  the  most  limitless  clergyman  I  have 
ever  known.  It  is  easy  to  trace  how  this  comparative 
clerical  fiuiltlessness  had  its  original  spring,  —  in  (1} 
his  strict  obedience  to  his  bther's  will  that  he  should 
take  Holy  Orders  and  sacrifice  ^e  Army,  in  which  his 
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heart  was ;  and  (2)  in  bia  exceeding  truthftdnesa  <A 
character.  These  two  points  ran  through  his  life,  — 
self-sacrifice  and  truth.  "  If  I  am  to  be  a  dergymau,' 
was  the  language  of  his  thou^ts,  "I  will  do  my  bes. 
to  be  a  cler^iyman  in  reality,  even  though  I  have  n( 
preference  for  the  professon."  With  this  determina- 
tion before  him,  he  told  me  he  prepared  for  ordination, 
and  amongst  other  jtadies  before  he  left  college  he 
literally  learnt  by  heart  the  wliole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, nt^  only  in  EngUsh  but  in  Greek ;  and  w>  com- 
pletely did  he  devote  himself  to  stiff  theolc^ical  stndy 
for  the  examination  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  that 
be  sought  relaxation  to  his  mind  before  the  day  of  ordi- 
nation by  reading  Wordsworth's  '*  Elxcursion  "  as  his 
orisons.  "  Some  clei^ymrai,"  he  said,  "  would  think 
it  strange  to  do  this.     It  was  my  refreshment." 

His  favorite  private  prayer-book  was  Bishop  An- 
drewes's  "  Devotions,"  which  he  used  until  he  found 
liis  wants  more  perfectly  expresseS  by  the  language  of 
his  own  copiously  flowing  thoi^hts.  His  lore  for  the 
Holy  Bible  was  exceedingly  remarkaUe,  and  especially 
for  those  parts  which  are  (as  he  expressed  it  himself) 
full  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  worth  recording  that,  npon  one 
wcasion,  he  remarked  to  roe  that  the  longer  he  lived 
the  more  fond  he  became  of  turning  to  the  font  Gos- 
pels by  preference,  —  a  fact  borne  out  by  the  list  of  hia 


But  Robertson  was  pre-eminently  the  clergyman  of 
thought.  He  would  wring  his  very  brain  for  the  sake 
of  thoee  pare  thoughts  which  abound  throughout  hia 
writings.  And  yet  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  exalting 
the  intellect  above  iviigjon  iliat  he  did  this,  bat  in  ordei 
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to  make  the  fiillest  use  of  the  great  &cnllies  which  God 
had  blessed  him  withal.  I  was  curate  of  Hurstpier- 
point  in  1851,  and  havuig  at  heart  the  opening  of  a 
parish  reading-room,  I  applied  to  my  friend  to  assist  me 
with  an  address.  His  generosity  snconraged  the  re- 
quest, but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  prevail 
upon  him  to  sacnfice  any  time  from  his  congregation. 
"  My  conip^gation  must  come  firs^"  he  repeated ;  and 
then  he  rapidly  sketehed  the  amoant  of  work  which 
was  demanded  of  him,  in  order  that  I  might  under- 
stand his  sermons  to  be  the  chief  object  of  hia  work,  — 
not  his  lectures,  because  intellect  ought  to  bend  to 
Christianity. 

I  am  not  fulsome  in  my  language  of  faim,  when  I  say- 
that  the  spirit  of  Christ  saturated  ereiything  he  said 
and  did.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  liever  leamt  so 
much  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  what  is  meant  by 
following  Christ,  as  from  him.  Like  his  Matter  (ad 
he  fearlessly  loved  to  call  the  Saviour,  in  whatever  com- 
pany he  was),  he  had  two  distinct  sides  to  his  chantctar. 
Perfectly  conscious  of  his  great  mental  powers,  and 
very  modest  about  introducing  them  except  where  plun 
duty  obliged  him,  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  excel- 
lence and  rarity  of  endowments  in  every  one  who  pos- 
sessed them,  and  to  judge  of  others  who  had  them  not 
in  a  kindly  spirit.  There  was  a  daring  in  him  to  speak 
what  he  was  persuaded  was  truth,  which  was  quite  on- 
subject  to  the  good  or  bad  opinions  of  the  wocld.  Yet 
this  fearlessness  was  always  governed  by  a  most  genet^ 
<nia  cliaritv-  If  he  mentioned  the  name  of  any  ona 
whose  life  offended  him,  he  was  sure  to  make  me  see 
the  good  in  the  person  as  well  as  the  vice.     If  he  spokd 
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of  any  one  who  differed  with  him  in  relt^on,  bo  was 
bent  upon  my  seeing  that  he  loved  the  individual  while 
lie  hated  his  &lse  Ikith.  To  the  Chnrch  of  England 
he  was  affectionately  attached :  he  regarded  it  as  the 
best  form  of  Cbristianitj  in  the  world,  but  he  would 
never  refuse  to  rec<^ize  what  was  true  and  good  m 
those  outside  it.  I  well  remember  the  substance  of  his 
words  in  conversation  with  me  on  this  point :  — ■ '.'  There 
is  only  one  thing  we  have  to  wage  a  perpetual  war 
witfi,  —  sin  and  wrong,  in  whomsoever  found,  — 
Churchman,  Roman  CaUiolic,  or  Protestant  Dissenter. 
There  is  only  one  thing  we  should  wish  to  see  either 
in  ourselves  or  in  others,  —  the  love  of  Christ;  and 
in  whomsoever  a  spark  merely  of  this  love  is  found, 
whether  in  one  whom  we  have  regarded  as  awfully 
wicked,  or  in  one  whom  we  have  looked  on  afl  not  en- 
joying the  same  superior  light  with  ourselves,  —  one 
branded  by  the  hard  name  of  Papist,  or  a  Greek,  or  a 
Dissenter,  or  an  Arian ;  if  in  any  of  these  the  love  of 
Clirist  is  found,  showing  itself  in  the  adoration  and  the 
worship  of  Him " ;  —  and  then,  I  remember  well,  he 
added,  with  a  tone  which  has  fixed  these  words  exactly 
upon  my  memory,  "  O,  if  I  could  adore  Him  and  love 
Him  and  serve  Him  as  some  of  these  do,  I  should  be  a 
different  person  to  what  I  am  now  I  Then,  while  we 
hold  fast  our  own  opinion  and  be  ready  to  die  for  it,  we 
must  acknowledge  this  good  in  those  who  differ  firom 
us,  — we  must  rejoice  that  Christ  is  received.  We  call 
this  person  by  that  name,  and  tliat  person  by  this ;  but 
God  does  not  regard  the  names  we  may  give  to  this 
one  or  that,  to  this  form  or  that,  to  this  faction  or  tliaL 
He  only  notices  the  love,  the  adoration,  the  service  we 
sJiow  to  His  de:ii  Son." 
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There  was  a  nobility  of  disposition  aboat  liim  ivbich 
ever  forbade  his  meeting  any  opponent  except  npoD  the 
most  open  field  of  controversy  or  defence.  He  was  too 
honorable,  and  his  view  of  a  clejr^iyman's  course  of  life 
was  too  high  in  principle,  to  admit  of  his  coontenanc- 
iug  any  underground  dealings  with  any  one.  Yet  he 
was  able  to  aeconunodate  himself  to,  and  deal  in  a  win^ 
ning  way  with,  all  the  various  tempers  and  habits  of 
those  to  whom  he  ministered,  whe^er  in  or  out  of  his 
churoh.  He  was  able  to  go  into  the  most  varying 
society  of  the  world,  coming  oot  unscathed,  and  hav- 
ing always  held  his  own.  It  was  his  rule  never  to  liniit 
himself  to  one  class  or  party,  but  to  act  before  all  as 
one  who  ought  to  bear  about  with  him,  as  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church,  a  sort  of  universal  character. 

Such  was  the  brave,  true,  honest,  and  simple  mind 
which  was  so   misunderstood  —  almost  nniversaUy  — 
during  life,  bat  which  is  now  as  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  useful  &r  beyond  the  Chtmih  of  England. 
P.  Ehhbbt  Towbe. 


LETTER  E. 


Many  years  ago  I  met  F.  W.  Robertson,  and  lived 
ill  the  same  house  with  him  for  three  weeks.  I  was 
very  young,  and  his  gracious  manner  and  winning 
courtesy  I  shall  not  easily  forget  The  testimony  of 
}iis  oldest  friends  is  true,  —  he  listened  to  the  crude 
theories  and  dogmatic  opinions  of  a  young  man  with  a 
sympathy  wliich  awoke  tlionglit,  and  a  compasdon 
which  did  not  offend. 
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No  clottd  rest*  upon  my  memory  of  him. 

I  recall  the  first  tlay  I  met  hioi  as  vividly  as  if  it 
were  yestenlay,  —  the  serious  smile  of  welcome,  tlie 
questiiiuiug  look  from  his  eyes;  tfae  firaokly  offered 
liand.  We  walked  up  a  hill  commanding  a  noble  view 
of  sea  and  mountain.  His  face  lit  np, — he  drank  in 
with  a  deep  breath  the  wide  landscape.  The  cimtrest 
of  the  white  foam  dashing  on  the  beach  trf  blue  shtte 
pebbles, — the  radag  of  the  soatteriag  and  iitlul  breezes 
upon  the  sea,  —  the  pniple  of  the  distant  hills,  —  were 
all  marked  by  him  with  loving  observation.  He  was 
happy  in  pointing  out  the  delicacy  of  the  clowls  which 
.  an  upper  current  was  combing  out  upon  the  sky.  He 
stooped  to  gather  the  wild  daffodils  which  were  tossing 
in  the  wind.  Nothing  was  lost  upon  him.  He.  touched 
all  the  points  of  the  scene,  clearly  enough  to  instmct 
his  listeners  how  to  see  them,  but  with  such  poetic  tact 
that  he  did  not  injure  what  I  may  call  the  sensibility  of 
nature.  One  thosght  more,  that  is,  of  the  loveliness 
lie  spoke  of  than  of  the  speaker.  It  was  the  uncon- 
scious art  of  genius. 

I  saw  him  again  in  a  country-house.  He  rose  early, 
and  taught  for  two  hours  before  breakfast  some  of  his 
young  fri^ids.  One  hour  was  given  to  instruction  in 
the  Bible.  I  have  seen  most  soggestive  notes  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Rnoans  which  were  taken  down  during 
these  momiag  raHiversations.  The  aeocnid  hour  was 
employed  ic  teaching,  sometimes  Physical  Geography, 
sometimes  EogUsh  Crrammar,  .sometimes  Chemistry. 
His  subjects  were  mastered  perfectly,  and  taught  with 
happy  illustrations  and  with  a  crystal  lucidity  of  ex- 
pceaaion.     After  breakfiut  he  geaerally  want  out  shooi* 
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ing.  Starting  long  before  the  rest  of  tlie  party,  ba 
never  relaxed  his  swift  and  eager  walk  till  he  arrlTed 
upon  his  ground.  He  went  straight  as  an  arrow,  heed- 
ing no  obstacles,  and  leaping  eafiily  ditches  which  the 
gamekeepers  revised.  He  followed  his  birds  till  night 
fell,  too  impatient  even  to  eat  luncheon.  He  shot  w^ell, 
almost  never  missing  hia  aim ;  and  with  all  his  excite- 
ment, there  was  a  business-like  method  in  his  work 
which  showed,  in  spite  of  the  way  his  eye  flashed,  that 
he  could  always  command  himself  when  success  was  in 
question.  The  breaking  of  the  dogs  interested  him 
greatly,  and  he  was  angry  when  the  gamekeeper  lost 
his  temper  with  them.  He  returned  worn  out,  ate  his 
dinner  almost  in  silence,  and  rem^ed  scarcely  a  qoar- 
ter  of  an  hour  over  bis  wine. 

After  dinner  we  generally  walked  in  the  grounds  till 
10  o'clock,  and  then  adjourned  to  the  school-room.  By 
this  lime  he  had  recovered  all  his  energy  and  li^tness. 
We  played  historical  games,  wrote  poetry,  capped  ver- 
ses. The  freshness,  eagerness,  and  anxiety  which  he 
displayed  in  the^  were  delightful  to  us  all.  The  hncuor 
with  which  he  put  down  ignorance,  the  playfulness  with 
which  he  exposed  a  mistake  by  wilfully  making  another 
of  the  same  kind  twice  as  bad,  the  frown  with  which 
he  pounced  upon  an  offender  whose  metre  was  halting, 
the  bright  smile  with  which  he  welcomed  a  new  thonght 
or  a  happy  expression,  the  social  art  with  which  ho 
brought  into  relief  and  elucidated  our  diflerent  charac- 
ters, made  the  hours  fly,  and  have  left  to  me  pleasant 
memories. 

He  ofilien  walked  with  us  while  we  rode  through  the 
woods,  his  active  step  keeping  up  easQy  with  the  r^nd 
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pace  of  tbe  horses.  He  talked  with  delightful  yet  quiet 
enthusiasm.  If  a.  ray  of  sunlight  came  slanting  through 
the  trees  ou  the  grass,  —  if  a  bough  hung  over  the 
green  path  with  remarkable  beauty,  —  if  an  orange 
fungus  made  a  spot  of  bright  color  on  the  way,  he  was 
sure  to  remark  them.  It  was  wonderlul  how  much  he 
made  us  see.  A  rabbit^burrow,  a  hare  racing  in  the 
distance,  a  bird  singing  in  the  wood,  brought  out  anec- 
dote after  anecdote  of  the  habits  of  animals.  I  shall 
not  easily  forget  his  delight-when  the  woodcocks  came 
and  he  was  the  first  to  see  one,  nor  the  way  in  which 
he  absolutely  ran  over  with  stories  of  their  manner  of 
life.  He  seemed  to  me  to  know  all  the  poetry  which 
referred  to  animals,  and  quoted  Wordsworth  till  I  won- 
dered at  his  memory. 

He  himself  rode  o^en.  He  made  his  horse  his  friend, 
talked  to  it,  loved  it,  I  think  ;  and  the  horse  knew  this,- 
and  bore  bim  with  evident  pleasure.  His  hand  upon 
it  was  as  deHcate  as  a  woman's,  and  he  sat  it  like  a 
knight.  He  seemed  to  become  more  than  himself  on 
horseback,  and  to  throw  off  all  the  weight  of  life  in  the 
excitement  of  a  gallop. 

He  dressed  during  the  day  in  a  dark-gray  shooting 
suit,  a  black  cravat,  loosely  tied,  and  a  black  wide- 
awake. His  clothes  seemed  to  belong  to  him.  He 
was  exceedingly  nice  in  his  dress,  without  vulgar  pre- 
cision. On  Sunday  he  appeared  dressed  as  a  clergy- 
man. I  went  to  church  with  him  with  the  rest.  I 
n^member  his  quiet  words  of  remonstrance  when  one 
of  the  persons  staying  in  tJie  house  said  that  "  he  should 
stay  at  home  because  the  preacher  was  not  worth  hear- 
ing,"  and   the   gentle   determinalion   witji   which  he 
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gained  IiIs  point  His  manner  in  church  was  that  of 
sacred  and  manly  reverence,  and  no  word  of  carping 
criticism  followed  on  a  very  poor  sermon. 

I  only  heard  him  read  out  once,  bat  I  have  not  Ssr- 
gotten  it.  We  had  walked  up  to  an  old  seat  beneath 
an  elm,  and  he  suddenly  seemed  struck  witii  some  su;^ 
gcstion  from  the  view.  He  drew  "  In  Memoriain  " 
from  his  pocket,  and  read,  *'  Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to 
the  wild  sky^'  At  6rst  I  did  not  like  it,  it  seemed  too 
solemnly  toned  ;  hut  the  deep  voice  made  its  way,  and 
I  was  so  impressed  with  the  consciousness  that  he  felt  a 
hundred  meanings  in  the  verses,  which  were  concealed 
at  that  time  from  me,  that  I  was  awed  and  hnmbled. 
I  never  read  the  stanzas  now  without  hearing  his  voice, 
without  feeling  what  he  meant  when  he  closed  the 
book,  repeating  twice  over,  with  solemn  hopefulness, 
■"  Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be." 

He  rose  when  he -had  finished,  and  leaned  over  the 
wooden  fence.  Before  him  there  lay  in  the  still  even- 
ing light  a  wide  e:!panse  of  pasture-land  dotted  with 
weird  thorns,  and  rolling  np  to  a  hill  covered  with  firs. 
In  the  distance,  sharply  defined  against  a  yellow  sky, 
was  a  peculiar  monn  tain -peak,  dark  purple.  A  feint 
blue  mist  was  slowly  rising  and  had  filled  the  hollows. 
The  wind  was  singing  loudly  through  the  withered 
bents  of  grass.  He  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then,  as  if  to  himself,  began  slowly  to  repeat  KeWe'a 
hymn,  "  Where  is  Thy  favored  haunt,  Eternal  Voice  ?  '* 
When  he  came  to  those  lines,  — 

Mar  the  Tull  bunt  of  pniyvr; 

Lone  Nslure  feels  Hmt  she  may  freely  brettha 

And  round  us  and  beneath 
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An  b«ard  her  ucr»d  tonsg,  the  fitftil  iwe«p 

QfwindflocroM  the  afeep, 

Througb  withered  beati,—nnnuitio  note  sod  clntr, 

MMt  Ah' a  henntt'i  eu," — 
Ills  rmce  seemed  to  take  the  tone  of  the  wind,  and  I 
cannot  describe  how  well  the  landscape  explained  the 
verses,  and  the  verses  the  huidscape.  It  was  a  happy 
instance  of  his  power  of  iitting  tbooght  to  things.  Ho 
did  not  spoil  the  impression  by  telling  as  that  he  meant 
the  poetry  to  elucidate  the  scene.  He  was  silent,  only 
saying  briefly,  "  That  is  my  favorite  hymn." 

I  left  the  house  shortly  afterwards,  and  never  saw 
him  i^un.  I  was  told  that  at  the  harvest-home,  which 
was  held  during  his  stay,  he  spoke  with  a  charm  and 
with  a  simplicity  to  the  assembled  laborers  and  tenants 
which  touched  rude  hearts,  and  stirred  the  whole  mass 
into  enthusiasm. 

He  struck  me  as  being  the  possessor  of  a  great  ora- 
torical power.  Whoever  were  his  listeners,  he  had  his 
hand  upon  their  pulse  the  whole  time  that  he  was 
speaking.  The  prevalent  feeling  of  the  audience  was 
felt  by  him.  In  sympathy  thus  with  them,  he  could 
play  upon  their  hearts  as  on  an  instrument.  This  was 
the  impression  which  his  conversation  made  upon  me, 
and,  Irom  what  I  have  heard,  it  was  this  which  made 
liim  the  master  of  his  congregation,  and  the  conqueror 
of  tlie  disaffected  workmen  an  his  second  address  to  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  at  Brighton. 

He  had  a  strange,  unique  character.  I  do  not  think 
lie  could,  under  any  circumstances,  liave  lived  long,  or 
ever  have  been  serenely  happy.  Too  much  fire  was 
put  into  everything  he  said  and  did.  Nothing  ever 
teemed  common  to  him.     His  senses  appeared  to  me  to 
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be  as  prcternatn rally  sensitive  as  his  feelings.  His 
pleasure  and  liia  paiii  were  proportionally  intense.  To 
him  the  every-day  joys  of  humanity  were  passionate 
delights ;  to  him  its  every-day  pains  were  keener  than 
the  life-sorrows  of  ordlcary  men.  His  very  quietude 
was  like  the  qaietude  of  the  sea,  seemingly  at  rest,  bnt 
traversed  and  stirred  by  a  thoosand.  currents.  Ho 
wanted  the  rough  bark  which  protects  the  tree  ag^nst 
wounds,  enables  it  to  resist  sharp  winds  and  to  reach 
old  age.  But  the  world  shoald  not  complain,  for  it 
Heems  to  me  that  it  was  this  very  want  which  made 
the  beauty  of  his  genius  and  the  greatness  of  bis  life. 


LETTER   F. 

My  dbab  Sir,  —  I  believe  that  yon  agree  with  me  in 
iTie  opinion  that  Mr.  Robertson's  life,  in  the  deepest 
sense  of  the  word,  has  already  been  given  to  the  world 
in  his  sermons. 

In  complying  with  your  request  that  I  shonld  fiimish 
you  with  some  personal  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Robert- 
son, it  is  perhaps  incumbent  on  me  to  state,  though 
I  have  special  reasons  for  cherishing  his  memory  more 
tlian  that  of  any  other  man  whom  I  ever  called  a  friend, 
that  my  acquaintance  with  him  was  rather  intensive 
tlian  extensive.  It  was  only  during  the  last  year  of  his 
life  that  our  intercourse  deepened  into  friendship ;  nev- 
ertheless, that  comparatively  brief  period,  with  its  occa- 
sional meetings,  sufficed  to  reveal  to  me  what  manner  of 
umn  he  was.     I  know  that  in  private  life,  and  especially 
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in  (hpi  sopiety  of  yoanger  minds,  whose  sympathies  and 
aspira^oDS  were  still  anchanged  by  the  leaven  of  world* 
lidess,  he  would  at  tiioes  discourse  with  the  same  clear- 
ness, beauty,  and  indignation  which  characterized  his 
utterance  when  he  delivered  his  great  defence  of  the 
In  Memoriam  ;  but,  speaking  for  myself,  it  was  not  so 
much  what  he  taid  aa  what  he  was  that  struck  me. 
And,  with  reference  especially  to  his  moral  character, 
I  noted  that  in  him  truth  and  honor  partook  more 
of  the  quality  of  passionate  attributes  than  of  merely 
format  principles,  and  that  a  righteous  indignation 
Qgainst  meanness  and  hypocrisy  burned  in  him  like  a 
consuming  fire.  There  seemed  nothing  within  the 
limits  of  the  lawful  and  the  right  which  he  would  not 
do,  or  dare,  for  those  whom  he  honored  with  his  friend- 
ship. In  the  presence  of  true  sorrow,  or  of  penitence, 
he  was  tender  as  a  woman  ;  but  there  was  a  sternness 
in  ills  spirit  which  recalled  that  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
when,  in  private  Ufe,  he  bad  to  confiront  those  who,  to 
his  knowledge,  had  wronged  or  slandered  another.  In 
such,  a  case  it  was  bootless  to  talk  to  him  of  "  exten- 
nnting  circumstaoces."  Evil  had  been  done,  and  the 
evildoer  must  be  humiliated.  He  himself  walked  in 
Biich  a  sunlight  of  integrity,  that  any  deviation  in  others 
from  the  path  of  righteousness  inflicted  on  him  actual  . 
pain;  and  not  only  so, —  he  had  such  a  vivid  sense  of 
the  destniclave  and  deadly  power  of  sin,  as  seemed 
quite  to  have  -quenched  in  him  the  hope  that,  in  cer- 
tnin  cases,  the  restorative  influences  revealed  in  Chrls- 
tiimity  would  ever  be  able  to  effect  any  healing.  Would 
to  God  that  all  preachers  believed,  as  Robertson  did, 
.  tliat  the  wages  of  sin  —  now,  and  not  horealWr  only  — 
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is  death  I  Bnt  the  Oospel  Bnreiy  proclaims  that  good  is 
mightier  than  evil ;  and  as  I  recall  Robertson's  convei^ 
sations,  which  indicated  eo  rooted  a  despair  with  regard 
to  the  destiny  of  many  for  whom  Chmt  died,  my  old 
impression  is  revived,  that  that  despair  had  largely  to 
do  with  the  sorrow  of  heart  which  sems  to  flow  as  an 
undercurrent  through  all  his  sermons^  I  seemed  to 
comprehend  Irom  his  hopelessness  of  this  kind  the  depth 
of  St.  Paul's  words :  — "  If  in  this  life  only  we  have 
hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable." 

To  a  mind  thus  sensitive  to  the  sins  and  sorrows  of 
our  humanity,  sadness  could  not  be  un&miliar.  His 
own  lofty  ideal  necessarily  entailed  on  him  many  griefs 
and  disappointments.  And  indeed  he  somedmes  thought 
that  all  true  souls  were  unhappy.  One  day,  as  we 
were  speaking  togetlief  of  tlie  rich  endowmenta  of  a 
youth  in  whom  we  were  matually  interested,  he  said 
with  emphasis :  "  How  unhappy  he  will  be ! "    . 

The  impression  whi(^  the  grandeur  <^  Robertson's 
moral  and  spiritual  character  has  left  within  me  has 
almost  encroached,  so  to  speak,  on  that  of  his  intellectual 
power.  But  no  one  who  ever  even  saw  him,  ot  listened 
to  his  earnest,  eloquent  talk  — his  tremulous,  dear-ring- 
ing, musical  voice  imparting  a  richer  senge  to  common 
words  —  could  doubt  for  a  moment  that  he  was  possess- 
ed of  the  rarest  mental  gifts.  Still  it  was  in  the  pulpit 
thut  the  whole  man  came  out,  and  there  he  was  indeed 
as  one  inspired. 

Robertson's  sermtms,  even  as  we  now  possess  them, 
art;  the  "  bloom  and  wonder "  <rf  modem  pulpit  elo- 
qitence.  Exceptionally  lucid  in  expression,  they  reveal 
such  a  combination  of  the  analytic  with  th«  < 
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tive  and  imaginative  faculty ;  they  are  charged  so 
abundantly  with  arrows  of  Ughtning,  to  flash  boine  con- 
viction on  the  "  conscience  as  she  sits  within  her  lone- 
ly seat " ;  they  indicate  such  intense  prophetic  earnest- 
ness ;  they  contain  such  feariess  denunciations  of  evil, 
in  high  places  and  in  low ;  they  manifest  each  a  sympa- 
thy on  the  part  of  their  author  with  the  lonely,  the 
hardworking,  the  safi«ring,  and  the  poor  ;  they  display 
such  a  mastery  c^  the  latest  Buropean  thought,  so  pro 
found  an  acquaintance  with  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  as  of  the  innermost  secrets  of 
the  life  which  is  "hid  in  God," —  its  sorrows,  its  bat- 
tling with  doubts,  its  triumph  tiirongh  clinging  to  the 
cross  of  Christ ;  they  disclose  such  a  creative  abili^  to 
turn  trubms  into  living  truths,  or  to  convert  the  dry 
bones  of  orthodox  assertions  into  vital  influences  for  the 
daily  life ;  they  show  such  a  grasp  of  great  spiritual  and 
hisiorical  principles,  snch  a  power  to  sever  the  essential 
from  the  accidental  in  the  discussion  of  questions  of 
Christian  casuistry,  such  wisdom  and  liberality  in  the 
treatment  of  subjects  tike  that  of  the  Christian  Sabbath 
—  that  Robertson  must  be  pronounced,  of  all  later 
Christian  public  speakers,  facile  princ^t.  He  was  at 
once  philos<^her,  poet,  priest,  and  prophet. 

I  fear  that  I  cannot  put  on  paper  the  image  of  Robert- 
son's personal  appearance  which  lives  in  my  heart ; 
but  the  following  pen-end-ink  sketch  may  at  least  dimly 
represent  the  greal^  preacher  to  those  who  never  saw 
him. 

In  person  he  was  rather  above  the  average  height, 
and  his  graceful  and  well-knit  figure  indicated  tte  po^ 
■ession  of  much  physical  ene^y  and  activity.     There 
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was  a  remarkable  tprmffitKU,  if  I  may  ase  the  w  jrd, 
ill  hia  gait,  and  I  can  see  him  now  bounding  across  the 
street  to  grasp  the  hand  of  a  fiiend.  Hia  &ce  was  not 
striking  irom  any  peculiarity,  but  it  was  a  beautiful  one. 
The  nose  was  strai^t  and  finely  proportioned.  The 
moutli  showed  great  delicacy,  and  purity  of  taste  and 
f«eling,  and,  when  the  lips,  with  their  rich  sweeping 
curves,  were  closed,  inflexible  res(^ntion.  Compared 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  the  chin  seemed  lacking 
somewhat  in  development;  and  the  dai^  blue  eyes, 
which  left  their  light  with  you  after  he  had  gone, 
though  set  well  apart,  were  smaller  than  the  eyes  of 
our  greater  poets  generally  are  ;  but  the  noble  forehead, 
so  high,  so  full,  so  ideally  rounded,  and  shaded  I^ 
his  rich  brown  hair,  imparted,  at  a  glance,  the  assurance 
that  here  was  a  man  of  great  moral  elevation  of  char- 
acter, and  of  large  intellectual  power. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said  of  my  im- 
pression, as  a  whole,  of  Robertson's  various  mental  and 
moral  attributes,  I  would  now  single  out  for  special  men- 
tion the  following  characteristics. 

And,  first,  I  would  speak  of  the  manly  simplicity 
which  lighted  up  his  whole  life.  His  very  appearance 
—  his  look,  bearing,  and  even  his  dresa — seemed  to 
proclaim  tins  quality.  His  language  was  always  that 
of  a  thoroughly  true  and  clear-seeing  man.  He  spoke 
with  a  quiet  natural  intonation.  His  conversadon  was 
that  of  a  man  who  b«Iie\-ed  that  ^th  and  goodness 
commend  themselves  to  the  hearts  which  are  ready  to 
receive  them,  and  that  aught  like  cant  springs  from  a 
root  of  unbelief.  By  the  grace  of  God  Robertson's  yea 
was  yea,  and  his  nay  was  nay. 
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Edward  Irving,  as  70a  'vrill  ^member,  hi  an  ordi- 
nation chai'ge,  said  to  a  young  Scottish  minister,  "  Bo 
the  clergyman  always,  less  than  the  clergyman  never." 
Robertson's  words  would  rather  have  been,  "  Be  the 
man  always,  the  Christian  man,  and  less  than  the  man 
never."  The  priestly  self-consciousness  implied  in  Ir- 
ving's  counsel  would  have  been  intolerable  to  Robert- 
son ;  and  he  beUeved  that  by  simply  being  a  man  to  his 
"  brother  men"  he  could  best  by  his  living  "  show  that 
glory  of  the  Divine  Son"  which  he  "set  forth"  with 
such  power  in  his  "preaching." 

From  my  connection  with  the  Mechanics' Institution 
of  this  town,  I  had  special  and  freqnent  opportunities 
fur  observing  what  Robertson  had  been  to  the  working- 
men  of  Brighton,  —  what  he  had  done  for  them.  He 
has  built  himself  a  living  monument  in  their  hearts,  of 
which  the  Memorial  Column  in  the  Brighton  Cemetery 
over  his  grave  is  but  the  outward  and  visible  sign  ;  and 
he  has  ^ven  an  impnlse  to  many  of  their  lives,  which 
I  cannot  but  believe  will  endure  through  all  the  Future. 
And  what  was  the  secret  of  his  influence  ?  What 
brought  the  hardworking  men  of  Brighton  to  Trinity 
Chapel,  and  at  last  gathered  them  by  hundreds,  amid 
ill-suppressed  lo;irH,  to  his  grave?  Doubtless  bis  teach- 
ing was  such  as  they  had  not  heard  in  church  before. 
Mon-over,  .13  he  spoke  to  them  from  the  platform,  his 
fervifl  oratoiy,  hh  practical  wisdom,  his  sympathy  with 
their  doubts  nnd  struggles,  his  fearless  exposition  of 
their  own  special  weaknesses,  temptations,  and  sins,  ai 
well  as  of  their  rights  and  claims,  called  forth  an  un- 
wonted response  fiom  their  heart  and  conscience.  But 
K)  far  as  X  could  loarii  from  personal  intercourse  with 
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the  woriiing  class,  it  was  this  manliness,  this  stmi^t- 
forwardness  of  which  I  am  writing,  thai  won  their 
affections.  They  felt  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  losing 
caste  by  associating  with  them.  He  sought  to  make 
them  truer  men,  better  workmen,  worthier  English- 
men ;  to  awaken  in  thera  the  full  consraoosQess  of  that 
common  hi'gh*calling  to  be  sons  of  tiod,  which  we 
have  received  through  oar  Lord  and  EUder  Brother, 
Jesus  Christ. 

This  same  manly  gmpltcity  characterizes  all  his  bcp- 
mons.  And  hence,  while  eloquent  as  no  other  modem 
sermons  are,  they  have  the  sweetness  and  ireshness  of 
nature  itself;  they  have  nothing  artificial  abont  them. 
They  seem  to  grow  directly  ont  of  Ma  life, — a  life 
that  he  hved  in  this  God's  worid,  responsive  to  all  its 
grandeur,  and  rejoicing  in  its  manifold  beauty  and  har- 
mony. 

But,  secondly,  closely  allied  with  this  reigning  sim- 
plicity was  bis  love  of  clearness  both  in  tho^ht  and  ex- 
pi-cssion.  He  never  dealt  in  hints  or  innuendoes.  The 
thing  he  did  not  see  he  never  tried  to  say;  but  what  he 
saw  he  said  plainly  and  strongly.  One  is  never  at  a 
loss  to  find  out  his  meaning.  He  has  no  arriere  pen»4e, 
no  pet  doctrine,  suited  for  the  few  but  too  precious  to 
be  thrown  down  nmklst  the  multitnde.  What  he  liad 
received  he  freely  gave,  —  believing  that  truth  is  not 
private  property,  but  the  heritage  of  the  world. 

Thirdly,  Robertson  was  a  master  in  logic.  His  moral 
integrity  and  his  intellectual  love  of  clearness  led  him 
to  a  severe  self-discipline  in  logic.  His  sermons  arc 
"  music  in  the  bounds  of  law."  The  materials  of  his 
disGoui'ses,  to  us«  another  figure,  were  fused  as  in  a 
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famace  seven  times  heated,  but  they  flowed  out  into 
quietly  prepared  forms.  They  are  as  true  to  the  laws 
of  thought  as  they  are  fiiithftjly  representative  of  Cliris- 
tian  doctrine,  feeling,  and  aspiration.  "  Yon  do  not 
know  a  subject  thoroughly,"  says  Schiller,  "  until  you 
can  play  with  it."  Few  could  play  so  gracefiiUy  and  yet 
so  logically  with  his  sulgeets  as  Robertson  could ;  nnd 
hence  I  am  not  surprised  when  I  find  that  each  of  h'n 
sermons  —  even  when  we  have  but  fragmentary  notes 
of  it  —  is  a  logical  unity,  just  aa  in  other  respects  it  is  a 
poetical  one. 

Fourthly,  Robertson  was  emiifently  didactic.  For 
popularity,  as  such,  he  had  a  scorn  that  some  might  call 
morbid.  But  he  was  ambitions,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
to  be  regarded  as  a  teacher.  It  ia  in  this  character  that 
he  is  now  and  will  be  known  to  the  church  and  the 
world  for  years  to  come.  Prophet  I  have  called  him ; 
but  he  was  more  the  teacher  than  the  prophet. 

He  did  not  so  much  enlarge  the  horizon-of  our  vision, 
as  illuminate  what  already  lay  'within  the  field  of  it. 
And  in  this  respeot,  the  power  of  his  genius  has,  since 
his  death,  ^owed  itself  snblimely  victorious  over  the 
clamor  raised  ^(ainst  Uie  tendencies  of  his  preaching. 
But  during  his  life,  those  who  had  not  endeavored  to 
translate  the  iiuniliar  terms  of  Christian  doctrine  into 
language  more  in  harmony  with  the  modes  of  thought 
and  speech  which  God'e  Spirit  teaches  Englishmen  in 
this  century,  missed  the  accustomed  sounds,  were  star* 
tied  by  the  use  «f  common  human  words  in  tlie  pulpit, 
and  were  alarmed  by  illustrations  borrowed  at  will  from 
the  daily  life  and  pursuits  of  the  various  classes  who 
thivnged  his  church,  —  "from  art,  from  nature,  from 
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the  schools,"  Others,  again,  who  had  hitherto  fiuled  to 
apprehend  that  all  ideas  of  troth,  jostice,  and  merc^ 
among  men  are  directly  inspired  (if  they  are  not  mock- 
ing shadows)  by  Him  who  is  absolnte  troth,  absoInt« 
justice,  absolute  mercy,  shmnk'  from  doctrinal  state- 
ments which  seemed  to  commend  th^mBelves  rather  too 
clearly  to  the  apprehension  of  the  intellect,  and  too 
mnch  to  the  approval  of  the  hnman  heart  and  con- 
science. Then,  those  who  leaned  more  to  the  dogmas 
of  Unitarianism  were  ready  to  fancy  that  his  represen- 
tations of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  perfect  Hu- 
manity of  Christ,  involved  admissions  incompatible  with 
the  honest  acceptance  of  the  creeds  of  the  church.  Bat 
men  on  both  ddes  confounded  the  flashes  of  genius  with 
the  aberrations  of  heresy. 

As  a  teacher,  he  has  done  more  than  ahnost  any  of 
bis  contemporaries  to  remove  the  dust  and  rust  Ironr 
what  I  may  call  the  currency  of  the  church.  Nay, 
more ;  great  troths  which  platitude  had  done  its  best 
to  degrade  into  unnioral  shibboleths,  he  relieved  of  their 
dross,  and  sent  forth  into  the  world  as  pure  coinage, 
bearing  the  image  and  soperscription  of  the  Heavenly 
King.  By  way  of  illustration,  I  need  only  refer — 
and  must  indeed  do  no  more  ^an  refer — to  his  teach- 
ing on  Baptism,  Absolution,  the  Atonement,  and  Im- 
puted Righteousness.    ' 

Finally,  a  fervid  believer  in  Christ,  Robertson  was  to 
his  heart's  core  a  loyal  son  of  the  Church  of  England. 
All  her  rites  and  ordinances  were  specially  dear  to 
him ;  and  I  know  well,  tolerant  as  he  was,  how  his 
tastes  and  principles  imparted  to  him  an  antipathy  from 
dissent,  and  with  what  freedom  of  conscience,  with 
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what  thankfulness  of  heart,  he  foond  himself  a  minister 
of  the  National  Church. 

Bat  I  mast  bring  this'  letter  —  I  fear  too  long  al- 
ready—  to  a  close. 

In  speaking  as  I  have  done,  I  am  bat  ^ving  expres- 
sion to  the  love  which  is  cherished  by  all  his  surviving 
friends.  He  had  one  matnal  friend  who  will  not  read 
these  lines,  and  by  whom  I  stood  at  Robertson's  grave, 
on  the  day  of  his  fiineral,  —  Lady  Byron.  She  used 
to  say  that  from  the  first  day  of  her  acqoaiptanca  with 
Robertson,  she  "  could  not  but  painfully  discover  that 
lie  -was  towing  himself  beyond  his  strength,  and  that  his 
very  calm  was  a  hurricane."  It  was  eveti  so.  But  we 
must  take  great  men  as  we  find  them ;  and  I  for  one 
must  here  give  God  thanks  for  what  Robertson  was, 
and  for  all  that  He  wronght  through  him. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yonra  very  truly, 

A.  J.  Ross. 


LETTER  G. 


"My  dear  Sir,  —  During  Mr.  Robertson's  life  at 
Brighton,  I  saw  and  spoke  with  him  frequently ;  but 
of  the  many  conversations  which  I  had  with  him, 
scarcely  a  trace  remains,  except  the  impression,  deep 
and  abiding,  that  he  was  the  truest,  purest,  and  most 
gif^d  man  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  never  heard  talk  .so  luminous  as  his.  When  he 
spoke  upon  an  obscure  or  difScult  subject,  it  was  as 
if  a  cloud  had  been  lifted  £rom  a  landscape,  and  all  its 
details  were  seen  shining  in  the  full  glory  of  clear 
sunshine. 
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To  meet  liim  ia  the  street  and  to  see  his  radiant 
smile  of  recognition,  was  to  receive  an  upward  influ- 
ence. I  know  that,  to  many,  a  casnal  rencontre  with 
iiiin  was  a  cherished  hope  in  the  morning  and  a  dehght- 
lul  thought  at  night,  —  that  his  presence  was  to  snch 
more  thui  that  of  any  other  man,  —  that  his  words 
were  treasured  by  them  as  divinely-given  oracles. 

The  congregaUon  which  he  ga^ered  ronnd  him  was 
a  remarkable  one.  A  luge  portion  of  it,  in  strtmg 
contrast  to  the  other  churches  in  Brighton,  was  com- 
posed of  men.  Some  of  the  meet  thonghtftil  had  been 
drawn  thither  from  oth^  ctnigregations,  and  became 
habitoal  worshippen  at  Trinity  Chapel ;  while  others, 
who  had  never  come  to  church  before,  fonnd  in  his 
preaching  the  attraction  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  be 
both  irresistible  and  Ufe-long. 

I  have  nerer  heard  the  Htargy  read  as  Mr.  Robert- 
son read  it.  He  carried  its  own  spirit  with  him ;  and 
those  prayers,  so  often  degraded  by  careless  reading 
into  mere  forms,  were  from  his  voice  felt  to  be  instinct 
with  a  divine  life  and  spirit.  The  grave  earnestness 
and  well-weighed  emphasis  with  which  he  read  the 
Gospel  of  the  day,  were  absi^nteiy  an  exposition  of  its 
meaning.  A  friend  tmned  rotind  and  said  to  me  once, 
"  He  need  not  preach  a  sermon  now,  that  is  safficient." 

I  have  seen  no  one  so  free  from  trick  or  afiectation ' 
in  manner,  voice,  m:  gesture.  One  of  his  anonymous 
critics  wrote  to  him  once,  to  complain  of  his  wearing  a 
ring  while  he  was  preaching.  Though  the  ring  was 
endeared  to  him  as  the  last  gift  of  a  iriend,  he  hence- 
forward, from  a  Christian  fear  of  oflence,  removed  it 
always  OB  entering  the  pulpit.     He  remained  long  in 
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jirayer  during  tbe  hymn  which  preceded  tlie  sermon, 
and  then  stood  up  with  eyes  so  closed  that  they  seemed 
sunk  into  his  head.  On  giving  out  his  text  be  began 
with  a  voice  tremulous  at  first,  but  which  gathered 
strength  forthwith,  and  had  tones  and  power  in  it 
which  enthralled  our  ears  and  stirred  our  hearts. 

I  cannot  describe  to  you  in  words  the  strange  sensa- 
tion, during  hia  sermon,  of  union  with  him  and  com- 
munion with  one  another  which  611ed  us  as  he  spoke. 
I  used  to  feel  as  if  every  one  in  the  congregation  must 
be  thrilling  with  my  emotion,  and  that  Aw  suppressed 
excitement  was  partly  due  to  his  consciousness  of  our 
excitement.  Nor  can  I  describe  to  you  the  sense  we 
had  of  a  higher  Presence  with  ua  as  he  spoke, —  the 
sacred  awe  which  filled  our  hearts,  —  the  hushed  still- 
ness in  which  the  smallest  sound  was  startling,  —  the 
calmed  eagerness  of  men  who  listened  as  if  waiting  for 
a  word  of  revelation  to  resolve  the  doubt  or  to  heal  tlio 
sorrow  of  a  life,  —  the  unexpected  hght  which  came 
upon  the  fikces  of  some  when  sen  expression  struck  home 
and  made  them  feel,  —  in  a  moment  of  l^gh  relief  from 
pain  or  doubt,  —  this  man  speaks  to  m£,  and  his  words 
are  inspired  by  God.  And  when  tKe  close  came,  and 
silence  almost  awful  feH  upon  the  church,  even  after  a 
eighof  relief  from  straaned  attenticn  had  ceased  to  come 
from  all  the  congregation,  I  have  oflen  seen  men  so 
wrapt  that  they  could  not  move  till  th»  sound  of  the 
'organ  aroused  them  to  the  certainty  that  the  preacher 
had  ceased  to  speak.  To  such  utterances,  a  prayer  of 
Alexander  Knox  seemed  to  be  the  only  fitting  close, 
"  Deepen  these  impressions  in  me,  O  Lord ! " 

I   have  read  over  what  I  have  written,  and  I  say 
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again  that  mere  words  can  never  reach  to  the  tme 
height  of  what  this  man  was  in  the  pnlpit.  I  never 
understood  till  I  knew  him  what  Inspiration  was ;  and 
whether  in  tite  church  or  in  the  street,  he  always 
seemed  to  speak  as  if  nnder  a  higher  than  earthly 
influence.  It  is  among  the  greatest  blessings  as  well  as 
responsibilities  of  my  life  that  for  nearly  six  years  I 
heard,  and  knew  somewhat  of  Mr.  Robertson; 

His  bearing  was  always  gracious,  courteoitt,  patient ; 
his  ^conversation  vivid,  rapid,  translucent,  and  marvel  • 
lously  gentle.  One  evening  he  came  in  and  asked  if  X 
had  gone  to  hear  A.  J.  Scott  lecture  on  Dante.  I 
answered  "  No,  —  "  and  asked  him  how  he  had  been 
satisfied.  In  reply,  he  gave  me  a  swift  analysis  of  the 
Iiectnre,  touching  all  the  points,  and  omitting  not  a 
single  thought  of  value.  I  heard  afterwards  from  some 
of  the  audience  that  the  Lecture  was  uninteresting  to 
them ;  but  I  can  only  say  that,  as  it  had  passed  through 
his  mind,  and  as  he  rendered  it  to  me,  it  was  not  only  a 
wonderful  exhibition  of  his  power  of  memory,  but  also 
bright  with  interest,  and  as  luminous  by  its  clear  ex- 
position of  prinuples  as  it  was  by  its  admirable  choice 
of  illustrations. 

Some  little  time  afterwards  I  went  to  tell  him  that 
I  was  going  to  be  married.  I  stall  never  forget  the 
deep  earnestness  of  his  conversati<ni  with  me  on  this 
occasion,  nor  Ihe  strange  beauty  of  his  words  as  he 
blessed  me,  and  bade  me  God  speed. 

I  wish  I  could  recall  one  conversation  which  im- 
pressed me  deeply.     He  had  been  visiting ,  whose 

wife  had  just  died,  and  we  passed  on  to  the  subject  of 
recognition  and  reunion  after  death.      He  startled  us 
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hy  Bsying  that  he  saw  no  cause,  either  in  Scriptore  of 
Beason,  for  believing  that  there  was  any  universal  law 
of  recognition.  Spiritual  likenesses,  he  said,  would 
draw  ti^tfaer.  The  spiritual  and  intellectual  affinities 
would  alone  determine  the  relationships  of  that  state. 
"I  shall  know,"  be  continued,  "and  conTcrse  there 
with  men  whom  I  have  never  seen,  yet  for  whom  my 
spirit  has  the  profoundeet  reverence,  while  many  with 
whom  I  may  have  been  in  constant  communication  on 
earth  ]  shall  never  see  in  that  other  world." 

My  wife  was  pained  by  this;  her  thoagbts,  like 
mine,  were  then  dwelling  on  the  child  who  had  first 
awoke  the  parental  feeling  in  our  hearts,  and  who  had 
passed  from  us  after  the  briefest  stay.  We  had  noth- 
ing but  the  heart's  instinct  to  oppose  to  an  argument 
which,  from  his  lips,  seemed  to  be  irresistible  in  its 
cogency. 

On  anotiier  occasion  he  came  with  two  other  friends 
to  a  cottage  I  had  in  the  conntiy.  We  were  to  have  a 
day  upon  the  failb.  He  was  in  an  odd  solitary  hamor, 
and  fell  of  quiet  fen.  Detaining  me  to  ask  some  ques- 
tion  about  the  flowers,  he  looked  quuntly  after  the 
others  who  had  preceded  us  by  the  road,  and  said, 
"Can  we  evade  them;  is  there  any  backway  to  the 
Do^Tns  ?  "  I  told  him  he  wotild  have  to  leap  a  wall. 
"O,  that  is  nothing  I"  He  sprang  lightly  over  the 
orchard  wall,  raced  over  the  turf,  and  after  a  rapid 
walk,  during  which  he  seemed  to  drink  the  breeze,  we 
reached  a  grovQ  of  beeches,  and  waited  for  our  friends. 
We  lunched,  and  for  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  him  so, 
he  was  merry,  and  fell  of  wild  paradox  in  his  talk. 
Late  in  the  summer  evening  he  left  with  some  flowp^ 
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vhicfa  he  had  eharged  his  bod  to  take  great  care  of— 
"Mamnw  love*  flowers,  70a  know,  Charlie." 

Ooce  Bf^  he  came  to  t^at  boose  to  stay  a  few  cU}-9. 
It  was  wben  hix  Efe  was  weltnigh  spent.  He  had 
been  forbidden  to  preach ;  he  was  saffering  keenly  from 
bodily  psin  as  wdl  as  from  the  worry  and  anxiety  con- 
sequent on  the  Vicar's  refiual  to  let  him  hare  Mr. 
Tower  as  his  cnrate.  He  insisted  on  seeing  all  that 
was  said  in  ike  papers  on  this  sobject;  yet  when  I 
brought  thera  to  him,  not  one  bitter  word  escaped  his 
lips  respecting  a  matter  on  which  I  do  not  pretend 
even  now  — twelve  yean  after  ^  to  have  mastered 
my  own  indignation. 

He  walked  to  charch  with  usy  for  he  was  come  to  be 
*  sponsor  for  my  boy, 'and  in  the  evening  asked  that  he 
might  have  tea  npon  the  grass.  I  well  remember  that 
evening.  We  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  lawn  in  front  of 
a  great  walnnt-tree ;  all  of  na  cjnstered  rotmd  liim  till 
twilight  deepmed  into  nig^.  We  were  almost  silent 
listeners,  while  he  talked  on  foi;  hoars  nnremittingiy. 
It  was  almost  the  only  time  I  ever  heard  one  of  his 
wonderfol  monologoes,  ranging'  over  mmy  snbjects, 
bringing  light  into  the  dai^  recesses  of  each,  and  link- 
ing tbem  all,  diverse  as  they  were,  to  one  another  wHh 
a  power  which  codd  only  have  arisen  out  of  the  posses- 
sion of  gnat  principles  anviged  in  his  own  mind  in 
harmMiioas  coniiection  with  one  aatotter.  I  only  re- 
mevobev  tiiat  one  topic  was  the  taste  for  French  light 
literature,  oi\  the  evils  o£  which  he  spoke  with  fiery 
ene^y.  In  that  soft  stnmaer  air  we  mi^t  have  sat 
there  the  whole  night,  ~&r  he  held  ns  nnder  his  spell, 
—  had  not  the  appearance  cf  the  weaiisd  servant  re- 
minded us  that  it  was  twelve  o'clock. 
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I  never  eaw  again  tbie  ligbtnuig  of  the  mtolle9t.  It 
Beemed  to  be  tbe  last  efibrt  of  hie  e^iring  power. 

The  oext  morning  he  began  to  read  femily  prBjers, 
and  bid^e  down,  aeking  me  to  fini^.  Then  be  aat 
under  the  trees,  or  in  an  easy  chair  for  hours,  with  eyes 
closed, — Bometinwe  dosing,  more  often  soffering  pain. 
On  the  Sunday  he  prepared  to  accompany  us  to 
church ;  it  was  Commiinion  Sunday,  and  he  said  he 
should  like  mach  to  go.  As  we  walked  together  on  tbe 
road,  be  suddenly  stopped  and  aaid,  "I  cannot  go;  I 
am  in  such  extreme  pain  that  I  cannot  answer  for  my- 
self." My  wife  wished  that  we  should  stay  with  him ; 
but  he  would  not  permU  it,  saying  he  ehoold  be  better 
by  and  by. 

Kow  and  then  daring  his  stay  he  wonld  speak  ^  a 
little  while  with  the  old  intereet;  but  chiefly  he  was 
silent,  and  we  feibore  talking  except  when  be  spoke. 
He  said  once  that  the  sense  of  his  being  able  to  talk  or 
be  eilent,  to  do  exactly  what  he  liked,  was  very  consol- 
ing to  him. 

Before  he  left  he  apoke  earnestly  with  my  wife  of  a 
cliange  I  was  liien  contemplating,  approved  it  heartily, 
and  in  answer  to  an  expreasion  ot  sorrow  that  it  must 
separate  us  from  hb  public  ministry,  replied,  "My  work 
is  done ! "  and  once  agtun  he  said  to  me,  **  If  I  have 
been  able  to  do  any  true  work  for  you,  be  very  sure 
some  one  else  will  come  to  you  to  carry  it  on."  On 
the  way  to  Brighton  be  was  roused  up  by  seeing  in  a 
field  some  birds  which  be  remarked  he  had  never  ob- 
served in  Sussex  before.  I  could  not  even  see  them, 
they  were  so  far  away,  but  his  sight,  keen  even  then, 
distinguished  th^m  so  clearly  as  to  mark  their  pecu 
liarities. 
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Once  aAerwards  I  saw  turn  for  ft  few  mumtes  at  his 
own  house.  He  was  coming  oat  of  the  door  with  me, 
when  his  little  girl  called  to  him  from  the  top  of  the 
Btairs,  —  "  O  papa,  jon  are  going  out  without  kiss- 
ing me ! "  "  No,  my  darling,  I  will  not,"  was  his  re- 
ply, as  he  stepped  back,  took  her  into  his  arms,  and 
kissed  her. 

In  leas  than  two  mtmths  that  great  heart  had  ceased 
to  beat ;  and  we  who  had  loved  him  so  deeply,  yet  felt 
sincerely  that  we  had  not  honored  and  loved  him  as  he 
deserved  to  have  been.  A  sense  of  great  irreparable  . 
loss  fell  upon  as,  and  at  first  it  seemed  as  if  in  the  great 
shock  of  bereavement  his  flock  were  scattered  to  the 
winds,  and  that  his  work  was  naught. 

fiut  in  common  with  many  who  shared  with  me  the 
privilege  of  that  wonderfiil  ministry,  I  believe  he  is 
only  now,  so  to  speak,  beginning  to  be  appremted,  and 
his  work  to  bear  fruits. 

What  that  work  will  be  in  its  rich  and  glorious  aW- 
mates,  that  Soul  can  best  discern  which  can  see  &rthest 
into  the  future  of  the  Church,  in  virtue  of  a  life  of 
ceaseless  prayer  that  Christ's  kingdom  may  come,  and 
His  will  be  done  on  Ekuth  as  it  is  done  in  Heaven. 
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THE  following  notes  of  two  lectares  on  Genesis  are 
inserted  here  to  show  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Robertson  prepared  for  his  afternoon  pnlpit.  They  are 
too  broken  and  unfinished  for  publication  in  any  other 
shape,  but  they  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  die  close  and 
afBnent  thoaght  which  he  bronght  to  bear  on  Old  Tes- 
tament subjects.  The  lecture  on  Abraham's  temptation 
is  a  fine  example  of  lua  mode  of  handling  a  dangerous 
and  difficult  subject. 

These  notes  are  dashed  down  partly  in  pencil,  partly 
in  ink,  upon  the  backs  of  old  letters  folded  in  half. 
They  have  been  evidently  carried  in  his  pocket,  and 
thoughts  added  here  and  there  as  he  walked.  They 
were  not  as  they  stand  here  taken  into  the  pulpit.  An 
abstract  of  them  was  made,  in  which  merely  the  heads 
of  the  discourse  were  jotted  down  and  a  few  of  the 
leading  thoughts;  and  even  this,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  was  forgotten  and  dropped  out  of  his  hand 
when  he  had  Mrly  got  afloat  upon  the  stream  of  his 
sermon. 

Genesis  XTin. 

A  solemn  passage,  pregnant  with  mibjects  for  thought. 
To  these  thoughts  attention  shall  be  directed ;  not  to  the 
framework  of  history  in  which  they  are  enclosed.  This 
framework  is  only  the  F<mii. 
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ConcenuDg  that^iTrm  I  say  nothing  and  decide  noth- 
ing. It  is  easy  to  exercise  ingenoity  on  the  sabject. 
But  whether  one  of  the  mysterious  Three  remained  as 
the  representative  o(  God,  or  whether  then  Abraham 
drew  near  to  the  invisible  jJe|iov^,or  whether  this  was 
in  expoatulation  with  one  commissioned  to  represent  the  . 
mind  of  God,  I  presume  not  to  decide. 

Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  kernel  of  the  matter, 
instead  of  examining  the  shell  which  encloses  it:  — 
I.  The  doom  of  the  cities  of  the  phun. 
II.  Abraham's  intercesMon. 

I.  Doom,  &c. 

1.  Destruction  of  Sodom,  ^c,  preddxrmined. 

God's  modes  of  punishment  are  manifold,  —  fimiine, 
pestilence,  war,  revolution. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  these  are  equivalent  to 
destruction.  Whether  they  be  or  not  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  nation.  Defeat,  even  slavery,  may 
only  develop  energies ;  it  deatroyed  Jerusalem  and 
Rome, 

Revolution  may  he  only  the  healthy  overthrow  of 
abuses,  or  the  anarchy  of  a  country  thoroughly  disor- 
dered. Never  yet  did  a  nation  perish  from  without,  but 
by  a  decay  from  within.  The  moral  ruin  preceded  the 
violent  outward  one.  Sarmatia  never  fell  "unwept 
without  a  crime." 

The  destiny  of  a  nadon  is  decided  by  its  morals. 

First  purity  tainted ;   then Compare   the  morals 

'jf  tliese  two  nations.  Under  AJbrabam's  teat  w^re  the 
incipient  destinies  of  Israel :  in  the  palaces  of  the  cities, 
tlie  decaying  glory  of  a  nation  past  its  prime ;  not 
ripeness,  hut  decay.  One  had  a  past,  the  other  a 
^ture. 
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See  Abraham  standing  in  the  door  of  his  tent, — 
nmple,  primitive,  riung  up  at  sight  of  etrangers,  tho 
tme  gentleman,  the  tnie  noblenuLO,  not  high-bred  but 
well'bred.  Charitjr,  hospitaUty,  the  graces  of  the  simple 
and  the  uncorrupted. 

Then  compare  the  pt^olation  o£  then  cities, — feeble, 
enervated,  cowardly, — unable  to  reaist  a  foreign  foe,— 
■erving  Cbedorlaomer,  baying  otf  and  deprecating  hii 
wrath  bytribnte,  then  lestleea  under  bis  yoke,  —  cank 
ered  to  the  core  with  vice. 

Do  we  not  feel  that  in  the  one  case  there  was  vigo  - 
0U8  young  life,  —  the  blood  of  a  thousand  years  yet  lO 
run  in  Israel's  veins?  In  the  other,  a  nation  past  its 
prime,  ready  to  fall  at  the  first  blast.  Was  it  not 
decreed  that  Sodom  must  fiiU?  the  question  how  she 
fell  being  a  matter  of  indifference. 

A  solemn  thought  for  England  ?  Anxious  Cionsidera- 
tions  press  upon  us.  It  matters  not  what  onr  ancestry 
have  been ;  not  onr  wealth  nor  our  dazzling  power  will 
save  us.  Better  to  have  a  glorioos  {htore  than  to  have 
had  a  glorious  past. 

Simple,  austere  virtues,  these  we  want.  Self-respect, 
domestic  purity  of  the  hearthstone ;  leas  love  for  light, 
corrupting  f(H%ign  Uteratnre. 

2.  Itectittide  of  JHvine  juttice.  —  "  God  came  down  to 
see,"  &cJ  This  is  the  form  of  the  truth.  Bemember  it 
is  but  form.  Revelation  is  poetry ;  make  it  prose,  and 
it  becomes  insipid.  It  addresses  the  heart  and  the 
imagination,  not  the  logical  understanding.  Say,  that 
this  must  be  taken  literally,  and  that  because  the  Bible 
saya  "God  came  down,"  He  did  come  down,  and  we  ar« 
guilty  of  an  absurdity. 
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Disengage  the  truth.  There  is  no  haste  in  Divmfl 
judgments.  Deliberate,  slow  examination.  This  is  not 
tury.  Observe,  however,  for  this  reason  the  inexorable 
character  of  justice,  —  long-snaring ;  bat  when  the 
hoar  has  come,  no  voice  can  save. 

We  speak  in  soft  ways  of  God,  —  "  love,"  and  as  if 
love  and  justice  had  to  be  reconciled.  Whereas  love  is 
justice  applied  to  difierent  objects ;  just  as  the  electric 
spark  is  different  to  different  senses ;  to  the  ear  a 
sound,  to  the  tongue  a  sulphorons  taste,  to  the  eye  a 
blinding  flash.  So  God,  speaking  by  one  apostle  of  his 
character  as  a  whole,  says,  "  God  is  love" ;  by  another, 
also  as  a  whole,  "  God  is  a  consuming  fire," 

Was  not  this  love  f  Could  love  save  Sodom  ?  Would 
it  have  been  love  to  let  such  a  city  go  on  seeding  earth 
with  iniquity  ?  No  I  God  is  just ;  not  to  be  bought  off, 
coaxed  off,  reasoned  off,  prayed  off.     He  is  immutable. 

8.  Prophetic  anddpation  b^  Abraham  of  thi»  doom. 
Form  in  which  this  anticipation  appears,  —  "Shall  I 
hide  from  Abraham  this  thing  which  I  do  ?  "  i^nrit,  — 
It  was  not  hidden  from  Abraham. 

Now,  what  gave  him  this  foresight?  Of  course,  the 
Rationalist  replies,  political  sagacity,  experience,  intel- 
lectual acumen.  No  such  thing.  **  I  know  Abraham, 
that  he  will  command  his  children,"  &c.,  verse  19. 

Strong  convictions  of  the  sanctity  of  the  moral  law. 
Reverence  to  law.  Justice,  judgment  —  to  do  them, 
not  to  talk  about  them.  Such  was  Abraham's  char- 
acter ;  and  from  such  men  few  things  are  hidden.  "  If 
any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know,"  Ac.  Close 
connection  between  doing  and  knowing,  between  acting 
truly  and  seeing  clearly. 
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Such  men  see  into  the  \ik.  of  things ;  Bomething  of 
the  seer  is  in  them ;  something  prophetic.  They  live 
with  God;  doing  God's  will,  they  understand  God's 
ways.  Abraham  looked  at  Sodom,  and  felt,  i.  e.  the 
voice  within  him  said,  '*  That  city  is  doomed." 

II.  Abraham's  intercession. 

1.  His  perplexity. 

A  suspicion  of  the  Divine  jostice,  —  "That  be  St 
irom  Thee,  Lord,  to  slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked. 
Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?" 

The  most  horrible  with  which  the  mind  of  man  can 
be  tempted.  Dreadful  to  doubt  one's  own  salvation, 
and  feel  suspended  over  the  gulf  I  But  a  more  terri- 
ble gulf  when  we  doubt  whether  all  is  right  here. 
"  O,  to  see  the  misery  of  this  bleeding  world  I " 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  misconception  of  these 
words,  "Shall  not  the  Judge,"  &c,  'They  have  been 
used  to  prove  the  sovereignty  of  God.  God  is  judge, 
therefore  what  he  does  ia  right.  He  has  a.  right,  and 
therefore  it  is  right.  But  Abraham  does  not  say  that. 
So  far  from  acquiescing  in  the  predestinarian  feeling,  — 
it  is  to  be,  and  therefore  it  is  right ;  God  is  a  Sovereign, 
and  may  do  what  He  pleases,  —  he  is  precisely  doubt- 
ing this,  whether,  though  God  be  Judge,  His  deeds  are 
right,  taking  the  moral  sense  of  Abraham  as  a  test,  and 
considering  it  horrible  if  God's  acts  do  not  agree  with  it. 

It  is  a  perilous  way  of  speaking,  "  God  has  a  right  to 
decree  what  He  will;  my  salvation,  your  damnation." 
It  is  not  BO  the  Bible  speaks.  It  appeals  to  the  sense 
of  justice,  "  Are  not  My  ways  equal,"  4;c.  God  never 
says,  "  I  create  a  thing  right,  therefore  I  do  it," 

God's  will  does  not  make  a  thing  right.  It  is  God's 
ciharacter  which  determines  His  will. 
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For  else,  if  the  devil  liad  created  this  world,  wrong 
would  be  right,  because  his  will,  and  we  should  have 
the  terrihls  doctrine,  Might  makes  Right. 

2.  Christiaii  right  to  laj  open  our  feelings  respecting 
the  great  events  of  life  in  prayer. 

A  child  may  express  his  foolish  wishes  to  his  father. 
The  &ther  will  not  grant  them.  Yet  ia  the  pm-ilcge 
worth  nothing  1 

Do  not  say,  I  most  not  go  into  that  august  Presence 
with  a  turbid,  excited  heart,  with  feelings  all  in  dis- 
order. You  may  and  mvxt.  Abraham  did,  his  heart 
tossed  with  wild  suspicions  of  God.  Suppose  he  bad 
waited  till  he  saw  things  m  their  right  light  before  ho 
prayed ! 

Christ  in  unre^  —  rare  to  Him,  —  when  biseonl  was 
troubled  unto  death,  took  these  very  means  of  calming 
it;  left  discijdeB,  aud  all  that  fras  buinuit  and  turned  to 
prayer.  - 

3.  False  view  of  prayer  as  a  talisman  or  a  wishing- 
cap,  by  which  we  can  have  whatever  we  want;  a 
charm  by  which  we  can  bend  the  will  of  God  to  ours ; 
whereas  it  is  rather  that  whereby  we  get  our  hearts 
into  harmony  with  God,  see  as  He  sees,  and  feel  that 
His  will  is  right 

A  disappointing  view,  perhaps  I  a  privilege  destroyed. 
Yet  think,  my  Christian  brother • 

4.  Messianic  intarcesfiion.  "  He  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  ns," 

Do  not  materialize  this  text  as  if  the  prayer  of  Christ 
changed  the  will  of  God,  as  if  God  relented  at  His  in- 
tercession. Christ  is  the  mind  of  God  expressing  itsel£ 
Christ's  intercession  is  the  human  mind  of  God  declare 
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mg  itself  in  woi-da.  Do  not  think  of  Him  as  interced 
ing  with  an  unwflling  fether,  and  prevailing.  Think 
tliat  God  has  already  resolved  love ;  and  that  Christ  is 
tlie  Word  by  which  the  migh^  heart  of  God  finds  nt- 
terance. 


Genesib  xxn. 


Tlie  temptation  of  Abraham's  trial.     "  Tempted  by 
God."     ft  was  the  trial  of  his  life ;  and  it  is  this —  the 
trial —  which  fixes  character. 
1.  It  was  not  the  only  trial. 

In  tnitli,  all  his  life  liad  been  trial.  Outward  pros- 
perity,—  inward  suflering.  For  many  years,  while  his 
life  was  waning  away,  he  had  had  no  heir.  Then  came 
the  parting  witli  Lot,  then  the  banishment  cS  Hagar, 
and  the  final  severance  firom  Ishmael.  Again,  he  had 
incurred  the  risk  of  losing  Sarah  and  his  own  life  twice. 
The  danger  of  Lot,  public  calamities,  l&mine, — all  added 
their  snm  to  the  account  Now  this  is  the  inner  life  of 
a  life  comparatively  calm  outwardly- 
Life  ia  temptation ;  yes,  and  temptation  firom  God. 
Christ  was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be 
tempted  of  the  devil. 

It  is  sad  to  think  it  so.  Yet  if  it  were  otherwise ! 
Cloistered  virtue!  Of  what  value  is  it?  In  some  of 
these  trials  Abraham  fell  j  in  others  he  came  oflf  con- 
quering. 

He  was  by  no  means  a  perfect  man ;  no  specimen  out 
of  romance.  His  was  a  real  life.  What  matter  slips 
and  failures,  so  that  the  heart  be  right  at  core  ? 
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Experience,  pro6ted  by,  that  is  the  grand  thing.  Not 
that  a  man  has  bevn  faultless,  but  that  out  of  &ult  he 
has  organized  strength. 

2.  Trials  do  not  become  lighter  as  we  go  OD.  ^'■Aftet 
the»e  lhing$  f  "  What  1  no  repose  ?  Is  there  no  place 
of  honorable  quiet  for  the  Emeritus?  No.  Harder 
and  yet  harder  triak.  For  the  Christian  soldier  there 
is  no  rest  except  in  the  grave. 

Let  a  man  conquer,  and  fresh  trials  will  open,  and 
fresh  victories  will  ensue. 

Nay,  even  that  victory  did  not  guarantee  the  future 
for  Abraham. 

Trials  will  assail  us  where  we  are  most  vulnerable. 
Everywhere.  Head  and  heart,  and  heel.  We  must 
dismiss,  therf  ore,  the  thought  that  we  can  ever  pat  off 
Qur  armor. 

I.  Difficulty. 
II.  Nature  of  the  triaL 
III.  How  sustained. 

I.  D^ctiUy. 

God  seemed  to  require  what  was  wrong,  — '  to  sanction 
human  sacrifice. 

1 .  Reply.  God  did  not  require  it.  You  mnst  take 
the  history  as  a  whole ;  the  conclusion  as  well  as  the 
commencement.  Had  it  ended  in  Abraham's  accom- 
plishing the  sacrifice,  I  know  not  what  could  have  been 
said.  A  dark  and  painful  spot  in  Scripture.  Plainly, 
the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereign^  would  have  been  in- 
adequate as  an  explanation. 

But  "  lay  not  thine  hand  on  the  lad."  This  is  the 
final  decree. 

Here  we  must  dlsdnguiah.  Human  sacriGces  wer« 
forbidden. 
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God  really  required  surrender  of  will,  although  He 
teamed  to  demand  sacrifice  of  life.     But  further  still,  — > 

It  did  not  uem  Trrong  to  Abraham.  It  is  not  enough 
defence  to  say,  God  did  not  command  wrong.  Had 
God  seemed  to  command  wrong,  the  difiicultj  would  be 
as  great.  Abraham's  fidth  wQuld  have  consisted  then 
in  doing  wrong  for  the  sake  of  God. 

Now  it  did  not.  Abraham  lived  in  a  country  where 
human  sacrifices  were  common.  He  was  bmiliar  with 
the  idea. 

Just  as  familiarity  with  slavery  makes  it  seem  less 
horrible,  so  familiarity  with  this  as  an  established  and 
conscientious'  mode  of  worshipping  God  removed  from 
Abraham  much  of  the  horror  we  should  feel.  Else 
Abraham  did  not  show  &ith  in  obeying,  bat — 

For,  only  consider.  A  voice  orders  him  to  transgress 
tlie  first  rule  of  conscience.  Ought  he  not  to  reckon  it 
a  horrible  temptation  of  the  devil  7 

Could  any  miracle  prove  to  tis  that  snch  a  sacrifice 
was  right  ?  Faith  would  have  been  shown  in  disobeying 
the  voice,  and  saying.  This  voice  within  is  God's, — that 
is  not. 

This  is  of  primary  importance,  that  Abraham's  moral 
consdcnce  was  not  outraged  by  the  command. 

No  conflict  more  horrible  than  whea  two  duties  clash ; 
as,  for  example,  Jephtha's  vow.    -Herod's  vow. 

Bot  it  is  more  hideous  still,  if  God's  commandments, 
backed  by  miracles,  command  that  which  His  voice 
within  forbids.     I  can  see  no  escape  bat  insanity. 

I  dwell  on  this  because  there  is  a  possible  delusion, 
when  the  idea  preseuta  itael^  of  sacrificing  consciencu 
as  a  duty. 
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Some  ai^e  thus :  —  If  it  be  noble  to  sacrifice  Wk  for 
God  or  man,  iuiw  much  more  to  lacrifioe  the  BOtU :  bi 
tell  a  lie  to  Bare  a  life  I  or  to  speik  Maelj  in  order  to 
establish  a  doctrine ;  to  aacrifioe  Tirtne  for  the  sake 
of  one  loved ;  to  sorrender  political  prindple  to  aare 
one's  party.  Snch  argninenta  are  felt  o^n  by  the 
weakly  good.  Observe;  had  Abraham  ontraged  bis 
rnnsdence,  it  were  not  &ith,  bat  sin :  and  I  say,  re- 
ject such  ailments  as  Satanic  temptations.  He  who 
sacrifices  his  sense  of  right,  his  conscience  for  another, 
sacrifices  the  Godlike  within  him.  He  is  not  sacri- 
ficing self. 

n.     The  Natare  of  the  Trial. 

1.  WitA  cirmtmttanoes  of  accumulated  ieatneta ;  irith 
aggravationa.  "  My  Son  —  my  only  Son  —  whom  I 
love— 'With  whom  all  the  future  is  connected  —  long 
waited  for  —  the  heir,  full  of  pronuBa  and  so  dear,  any- 
thing else,  not  that." 

God  seems  to  take  malignant  pleasnre  in  dwdling  on 
the  suffering  he  was  about  to  cause. 

Now  the  dread  trial  of  thb  is  to  think  "  God  requires 
tliatt  ^^  name  love?  Father?  Nay,  insatiate  ^- 
mnt,  this  is  the  very  tyranny  of  strength." 

Forgive  this  blasphemy.  I  only  pnt  into  words  the 
rebellious  feelings  of  many  a  heart  here,  if  it  had  dared 
in  its  trial-hour  to  say  oat  all.  You  who  have  so  snf- 
fc-rcd  can  appreciate  Abraham's  manly  resignation. 
To  subdue  the  father  in  the  heart, — that  a  Roman  has 
tlone;  but  to  subdue  it,  and  still  say — not  Fate,  but 
Love  requires  this,  —  that  was  the  trial :  and  to  do  it 
without  petulance,  with  a  fierce  steeling  of  the  heart; 
in  fine,  to  tratt  God. 
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2.    With  hit  ovM  hand. 

Not  by  a  delegate.     Not  as  Moses'  parents  did  in 
their  obedieoce  to  the  king's  conunand,  leaving  matters  ' 
to  take  th«r  chance,  —  hoping  for  some  accident  at  last 
Abraham  was  to  preclude  escape. 

We  do  our  sacrifices  in  a  cowardly  way ;  we  leave 
loopholes  for  escape.  We  do  not  with  own  hand  at 
His  call  cut  asunder  the  dearest  ties.  We  do  not 
irrevocably  take  the  path,  but  wait  for  some  accident 
which  may  make  it  impossible.  But  when  we  are  true 
to  oiuselves,  conscience  says  with  a  terrible  voice.  No, 
widi  your  own  hand.  The  knife  moat  be  Bharp,  and 
tlie  blow  true.  Year  own  heart  must  be  the  eacrilice, 
and  your  own  band  the  priest ;  it  must  not  be  a  sacri* 
gee  made  for  you  by  ctrcumstances. 

III.  How  met. 

1.  Withovi  oiteniation. 

He  left  the  servants  and  went  on  alone.  Had  the 
sacrifice  taken  place,  there  was  none  to  teHhoto;  how 
the  father's  Ups  tr^nbled  while  the  Hebrew  band  was 
firm.     It  had  been  done  in  secret,  God  aJone  seeing. 

Here  was  no  boast, — no  analysis  of  feeling,  —  no  self- 
consciousness.  Men  who  make  sacrifices  do  not  talk 
of  them.  Here  was  no  love  of  theatrical  display,  so 
common  and  so  bad.  Those  are  true  sacrifices  which 
have  been  done  alone,  and  hidden.  The  worid  knows 
too  mnch  of  what  we  feel  and  of  what  we  lose. 

2.  In  earnest.     Two  particulars. 

(1.)  Abraham  did  not  tell  Sarah.  The  mother's 
heart  would  have  pleaded,  marred  the  sacrifice.  Do 
we  not  know  how  men  tell  some  weaker  being — a 
mother  or  a  wife  —  of  the  risk  tiiat  is  to  be  ran,  hoping 
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that  they  will  do  that  which  it  would  be  a  shame  for  tu 
to  do,— ^re  notice  or  hinder  it;  or,  perhiqw,  with 
entreaties  and  team,  excuse  as  to  ourselves  for  not  mak- 
ing the  sacrifice. 

At»aham  did  not  tell  Sarah,  nor  did  he  tell  Isaac. 

He  was  in  earnest.     He  meant  to  take  his  son's  life. 

CtMuider  when  yon  plan  a  generous  deed  which  is 
afterwards  hindered.     Did  joa  mean  to  do  it? 

(2.)  In  not  expecting  Isaac  back.  Had  Abraham 
expected  what  took  place  it  bad  been  no  sacriBce. 

Some  persons  make  sacrifices  expecting  to  be  repsjd. 
They  say  and  teach,  —  "  Do  right,  and  yoa  will  not  be 
the  worse.  Give  np,  and  somehow  or  other,  God  will 
m^e  it  up  to  you." 

True,  my  brother.  "  No  man  bath  leil  house  uid 
parents,"  &c.,  &c.,  "who  shall  not  receive  manifold 
more  in  this  present  world,"  &c. ;  hut  if  yoa  do  it  with 
that  feeling,  it  is  not  religitHi,  but  traffic,  barter.  If 
you  make  sacrifices,  expecting  that  God  will  return  yon 
your  Isaac,  that  is  a  tham  sacrifice,  not  a  real  one. 

There  is  infinite  gain  in  sacrifice.  Tes,  bnt  not 
always  in  kind.  Isaac  is  not  always  restored.  Ton 
will  be  taken  at  yonr  word.  Do  good,  dien,  hofung 
for  nothing  in  return. 

AppUeadon. 

1.  The  Christian  sacrifice  is  the  surrender  of  the 
will,  the  surrender  of  ourselves.  When  all  the  will  has 
been  submitted,  then  God  says,  *'  Now  I  know  that  thou 
fearest  God,  seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son, 
thine  only  son,  from  me." 

So  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  pleaang,  not  b«- 
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cause  of  the  shedding  of  blood,  bnt  hj  reason  of  the 
sarreiider  of  will.  It  was  not  Isaac's  blood  which 
pleased,  but  Abraham's  will.     It  was  not  Christ's  blood 

that  pleased,  but "now  I  know." 

2.  Real  love.  *'Whom  thoo  lovest."  Had  Abra- 
ham not  been  willing  to  part  with  Isaac  into  the  hand 
of  Ood,  his  We  even  to  Isaac  would  have  been  feeble. 


He  who  prefers  his  dearest  ftiend  to  the  call  of  datj, 
will  soon  show  that  he  prefers  himself  to  his  dearest 
friend. 

3,  We  need  not  seek  for  sacrifices.  We  need  not 
he  anxious  to  find  a  cross.  There  is  in  some  a  wild, 
romantic  wish  to  find  occasions. 

Whereas  plen^  will  occur  eyerj  hour  and  moment, 
by  God's  appointment  better  than  any  devised  by  you. 

God  will  provide  Himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering. 


Aa  a  supplement  to  these  notes  of  lectures,  I  add  a 
letter  written  in  answer  to  a  request  that  he  would  per- 
mit a  short-liand  writer  to  take  down  his  sermons.  He 
has  been  often  accuaud  of  raah  and  unconsidered  state- 
ments in  ,thti  pnlpit.  The  following  will  plead  his 
cause,  and  afford  a  better  reply  than  I  can  give  to  an 
accusation  wliicli  those  who  are  extempore  preachers 
tliemsclves  should  be  slow  to  make :  — 

Mt  ds-^r :  — Many  thanks  for  jour  kind  note, 

in  which  you  a^k  me  rL-specting  my  feelings  on  the  snb- 
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ject  of  &e  short-hand  reports  of  mj  bu^ooos.  I  w31 
try  to  reply  in  a  fe*  words. 

I  need  scarcely  aay  that  it  is  gratifying— m<x«  Hxmb 
gratifying  —  to  ktioir  that  aay  of  my  congregation  value 
my  Bttempta  sufficiently  to  think  them  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation. I  am  most  grateful  for  it,  and  for  the  kindly 
feeling  towards  myself  of  which  I  am  not,  perhaps, 
vain  in  saying  that  I  accept  it  aa  the  proof- 
Some  time  ago  you  showed  me  some  sermons  taken 
down  by  a  relatiMi  of  yo»ir  own,  and  were  kind  enough 
til  ask  if  I  disapproved  of  the  continuance  of  this.  Of 
course,  I  replied,  no.  I  regretted  that  any  expense 
bliould  have  been  incurred,  but  the  thing  being  private, 
1  could  no  more  object  than  I  could  to  the  prac^ce 
wliicli  many  members  of  the  congregation  have  of  tak- 
ing down  the  discourses  every  Sunday,  some  in  ordinary 

hand,  some  in  short-hand.    Mr. put  the  case  to  me 

as  one  in  which  several  kind  friends  united  —  and  at 
great  expense  —  to  pay  a  regular  reporter,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  sermons  for  their  common,  may  I  aay,  edifica- 
tion ?  and,  I  understood,  my  future  use,  if  needed. 

I  saw  one  or  two  of  these,  and  thought  them,  from  a 
cursory  glance,  very  accurate.  But  if  you  ask  me  to 
state  candidly  what  I  feel  upon  the  subject,  I  should 
say  that  I  think  the  plan  very  undesirable.  I  will  not 
lay  much  stress  on  my  great  regret  that  so  large  an  ex- 
pense  should  be  incurred  for  that  which  is  not  worth 
it, — for  tastes  are  unaccountable,  and  fortunes  have 
buen  given  for  a  tulip-root,  streaked  in  a  particular 
way,  or  with  eight  petals  instead  of  seven,  —  1  should 
only  say,  /think  you  paid  dear  for  your  funnily-striped 
tulip.  The  Dutchman  would  say,  I  think  not  j  it  a 
my  fiincy. 
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Bat  I  will  only  say  that  there  are  a  great  many  things 
Bud  in  extempore  preaching  which  pass  with  the  occa- 
sion, which  are  meant  so  to  pass,  which  have  not  been 
deeply  esamined,  and  which  will,  therefore,  not  bear 
to  be  c<Jdly  aerotinized  is  manoscript.  A  printed  or 
written  sermon  is  always  scmtiniaed  as  if  it  claimed  in- 
fallibility, and  positive  injury  mi^t  be  done  to  influ- 
ence if  such  a  has^  ezpreafikin  were  stereotyped,  as  it 
wen.  I  could  not  undertake  to  correct  such  aemions 
weekly  ;  I  am  glad  to  forget  all  I  say  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and,  consequently,  I  should  not  like  to  be  answer- 
able for  such. 

Add  to  this,  that  often  one  at  least  of  the  Sunday 
discourses  is  insulEciently  prepared,  the  e2!pre»sion8 
utterly  unstudied  beforehand,  the  thing  itself  poor  and 
jejune  and  worthless.  I  should  not  like  to  own  it, 
though,  as  all  but  the  general  impresnon  dies  with  the 
half-hour  of  its  delivery,  it  may  be  well_  enough  as  a 
collection  of  hints  and  germs  of  thought.  I  think  the 
knowledge,  too,  that  what  I  said  was  being  taken  down 
in  this  way  would  hamper  entirely  the  freeness  of  ex- 
pression. As  it  is,  I  try  to  speak  unshackled  by  any 
attempts  to  please,  to  form  sentences,  and  to  deprecate 
disapproval,  —  I  do  not  think  I  amid  be  free  were 
this  done.  For  myself,  I  would  far  rather  that  all 
should  perish  except,  as  I  sud,  the  impression  the  mo- 
ment after  delivery.  I  preserve  few  records  myself, 
except  on  a  few  occasions,  —  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  fead 
over  anything  I  have  aaid.  It  would  be  a  relief  to  me 
to  know  that  no  trace  subsisted,  except  a  few  hints  for 
my  own  use,  and  for  future  development  of  the  thoughts 
touched  upon. 
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I  do  earnestly  trust  that  this  may  not  seem  discour- 
teous. Of  course  I  do  not  pretend  to  express  strong 
disapproval  if  any  one  should  still  be  determined  to  pro- 
ceed. Bat  in  reply  to  your  kind  question,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  would  give  mo  real  pjun  if 
the  plan  were  adopted. 

Believe  me. 

Most  nncerely  yonra, 

F.W.R 
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AS  a  specimen  of  JSt.  Robertson's  teaching  of  hiu 
class  of  candidates  for  Gonfiimation,  and  of  Ms 
explanation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  foUowing  may  be  interesting.  The  notes  on  the 
Commandments  are  too  broken  to  be  of  nse ;  and  of 
those  on  the  Sacraments,  the  few  which  rem^n  have 
been  so  largely  embodied  in  his  sermons  that  they  are 
here  omitted.  The  same  might  be  stud  of  the  questions 
and  answers  here  g^ven  on  Baptism,  were  it  not  that 
the  sobject  is  considered  in  a  new  light,  and  that  the 
opinions  form  so  radical  a  portion  of  his  teaching,  that, 
wherever  he  expresses  the^i,  I  am  indined  to  inserf 
them:  — 

Q.  What  is  Baptism  ? 

A.  The  aathoritative  declaration  r^  a  fiicL 

Q.  What  fact? 

A.  That  I  am  God's  child. 

Q.  Why  then  do  yoa  say  that  I  am  so  made^  in 
baptism  7 

A.  Being  made,  I  mean  —  declared  to  be. 

Q.  Explain  what  yon  mean. 

A.  As  soon  as  a  tdng  dies,  his  successor  is  king. 
Coronation  declarea  the  fact  but  does  not  make  him 
king.     He  was  one  before,  but  it  corroborates,  declares. 
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aiBnns,  seals  the  &ct  Ly  a  rect^ized  form  used  fee 
that  purpose. 

Q.  Illustrate  further. 

A.  At  midday,  at  sea,  after  the  observation  of  the 
sun's  altitude  has  been  taken,  the  following  form  takes 
place :  —  The  co'mnlander  asKs  «hat  is  the  hoar  ?  The 
ivply  is,  12  o'clock.  He  then  rejoins,  make  it  eo!  No 
act  of  his  can  literally  detennne  midday ;  that  is  one 
of  t]ie  iacts  c^  the  uaiverse ;  bat  that  authoritative 
declaration  in  a  most  important  sense  does  make  it  12 
o'clock;  it  makos  it  12  o'clock  to  them;  it  r^olates 
their  hours,  their  views,  the  arrangement  of  their  daily 
life,  their  whole  course.  So  Baptism  by  authoritative 
revelation  declares  a  fact,  which  it  cannot  make  to  bo 
a  fact,  but  to  all  practical  purposes,  makes  it  a  fact  to 
us ;  for,  without  such  a  declaration,  it  would  be  as  if  it 
were  not. 

Again,  in  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  —  marriage  is  a 
spiritual  fact ;  the  mutual  consent  of  two  persona  in  holy 
wedlock.  Based  upon  the  precedent  fact,  the  Church 
pronounces  the  marriage  to  be  completed. '  Forasmuch 
as  M.  and  N.  have  consented,  Sk.,  I  pronounce,  &c.  &c. 

The  Church  does  not  pretend  to  create  the  union. 
She  only  notifies  it  in  her  own  langoage ;  but  observe 
how  that  notification,  being  aothoritBtive,  in  a  very  im- 
portant sense,  mtdcea  U !  Suppose  a  ceremony,  which 
was  not  authoritative,  performed  by  a  mock  priest ;  or 
ratified  only  by  the  breaking  of  a  coin  between  the 
parties.  No  one  would  venture  to  say  that  a  fact  bad 
not  taken  place,  recognized  by  the  eyes  of  God :  which 
the  parties  themselves  could  not  without  sin  undo,  yet, 
because  destitute  of  authority,  the  marriage  it  invalid 
as  a  social  contract. 
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(In  Scotland,  however,  its  trne  Titliditj  is  main- 
tained.) Could  we  Bay  tliat  the  giving  of  the  ring  was 
nothing  ?  That  the  words  of  the  priest  are  nothing  ? 
Are  th^  not  everything  to  realize  and  give  sanction  to 
the  anion  7 

So  does  haptism,  —  pronouncing  the  lact  in  God's 
name  to  exist,  make  that  real  on  earth,  which  in  itself 
real  before,  was  unreal  to  those  to  whom  tiie  ratifica- 
tion bad  not  been  shown. 

Q.  Tell  me  some  of  the  prevailing  opinions  on  this 
Bnhject. 

A.  The  Roman  Catholics,  and  those  who  hold  their 
views  on  this  sabject,  believe  that  at  baptism  a  magical 
change  takes  place  in  the  in&nt;  that  he  is  changed 
&om  a  child  of  wrath  into  a  child  of  grace. 

For  instance,  as  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  on  the 
pronuiciation  of  certain  words,  hnman  beings  were 
changed  by  magidans  into  the  forms  of  beasts  and 
birds,  tte. 

Q,  What  is  one  of  the  evils  of  this,  besides  its  false- 
ness? 

A.  That  on  the  commission  of  sin  in  after  life,  we 
are  tanght  to  believe  that  we  are  fallen  from  the  grace 
of  baptism,  and  that  every  step  must  be  retraced  in 
penitence  and  tears. 

It  puts  a  drag  apon  life  and  hope,  quenches  energyt 
and  prevents  the  looking  onwards  and  upwards. 

Q.  In  what  other  way  is  this  right  regarded  7 

A.  Dissenters,  Evangelicals,  Ac,  hold  that  grace 
may,  or  may  not,  be  given  at  baptism ;  it  is  a  perhapt, 

Q.  What  results  from  this  7 

A.  Uncertiunty, — self-consdonsness, — education  on 
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a  wrong  basis.  Uncertainly  I  The  eliild  does  not  Icuow 
whether  H  is,  or  whether  it  is  not,  God's  child.  Parents 
do  not  know  whether  to  regard  it  as  the  child  of  God, 
or  of  the  devil.  It  is  tan^t  to  look  to  ttie^,  and  not 
to  God,  for  the  attestation  of  the  fiict;  hence  come 
morbid  feeling,  egotism,  self-retrospectiMi,  nncertainly. 
One  day  a  child  haj^ns  to  feel  well  and  cheerfhl ; 
-conseqnently  the  son  is  bright  to  bim,  Jie  has  good 
thonghts,  is  happy  in  God.  The  next  day  the  sky  is 
overcast,  — ■  he  feels  languid,  —  he  cannot  use  the  cant 
terms  of  the  professions,  else  he  would  call  hims^  "  a 
castaway,"  a  child  of  wrath. 

Q.  Does  this  view  involve  ftlsehood  and  ctHitradic- 
tion? 

A.  Yes ;  we  are  tan^t  tiiat  we  become  God's  chil- 
dren by  believing  that  we  are  his  children  I 

Q.  How  can  yon  believe  a  thing  that  is  not  tme,  nn- 
til  yon  believe  it  7 

A.  This  is  reasoning  in  a  circle.  I  see  no  way  oot 
of  the  difficulty  in  which  this  view  involves  ns. 

Q.  So,  according  to  them,  baptism  may  be  itothittg, 
may  he  a  folsebood  ? 

A.  Evidently :  and  I  now  nnderstand  the  evils  that 
must  resalt  in  education,  from  Uiia  false  view. 

Q.  How  shoold  a  child  be  brought  tq>  ? 

A.  It  should  be  educated  as  Grid's  child ;  not  on  a 
perhapt.  You  o«  "a  child  of  God,  a  member  of 
Christ,  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  It 
should  be  brought  to  enter  into  the  &11  meaning  of  the 
glorious  privileges  it  was  pot  into  possession  of  at  iti 
baptism. 

Q.  Why  are  god-parents  necessary  ? 
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A.  Tn  the  tNq>tism  of  an  adult  two  things  are  naces- 
aary,  —  Ist  He  must  be  accepted  by  God.  2nd.  He- 
most  declare  his  belief  in  that ;  bat,  in  the  case  of  an 
infant,  only  one  thing  is  necessary,  —  God's  acceptation 
of  him. 

Q.  Are  sponsors  aitolutelp  necessary  ? 

A.  No;  but  most  desirable.  lUe,  for  instance,  a 
clnb,  or  a  society.  A  man  wishes  to  enter ;  he  cannot 
do  so  antil  he  is  proposed  and  seconded  by  two  of  tbe 
members,  who  answer  for  him  that  he  is  fit  to  become 
a  member. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  or- 
der, that  the  Cborch  sfaonld  require  a  guarantee,  to 
gnard  itself  against  the  introductioa  of  imforoper  per- 
sons; it  is  an  ec£le«astical  institatioc  to  keep  it  firom 
confusion. 

In  adult  baptism  Uie  person  is  required  to  declare  his 
&ith;  but  as  the  truant  cannot  express  i&ith,  repent- 
ance, loTe,  charity  (having,  as  yet,  none  of  Uiese  feel- 
ings), in  infant  baptism  sponsors  are  appointed  to  speak 
for  them,  and  at  Confinnation  the  cbUdren  take  these 
TOWS  upon  themselves. 

Q.  Why  are  we  bound  by  their  promise  ? 

A.  Because  those  obligations  -wen  on  its  from  our 
hirth.  If  they  had  promised  I  should  be  brought  np 
as  a  nun,  or  a  sailor,  or  bound  to  any  particular  trade, 
of  course  snch  promises  would  not  be  obligatory  upon 
me ;  but  my  god-parents  only  ^edare  that  to  which  I 
am  bound  by  an  eternal  obligation ;  they  impose  on  me 
no  new  obligation. 

Q.  If  they  had  not  promised,  would  you  not  be  bound 
to  keep  Crod's  commandments  ? 
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A.  Of  course ;  thongh  not  done  for  him  hf  the  cbDd's 
consent,  sponsors  make  promise  of  wh&t,  bj  eternal  laws, 
be  is  bound  to  do  hereafter. 

Q.  Is  this  essential  to  the  validity  of  baptism  ? 

A^  Not  estential,  hut  denrahle,  as  I  hare  shown  be- 
fore. 

Q.  Why  is  it  desirable? 

A  As  an  eccleuastioal  act. 

Q.  What  is  the  earthly  ase  of  bapdsD)  7 

A.  To  mark  CbristiaDa  from  those  who  are  not  Chris- 
tians. Without  god-parentt,  the  Church  woald  have 
no  guarantee  that  its  members  would  be  brought  up  as 
Christians ;  just  in  the  same  manner,  those  men  in  a 
club  who  propose  a  new  member  promise  that  he  shall 
not  disgrace  a  society.  The  promise  in  either  case  is 
made  implieUly,  if  not  explieitlj/. 

Q.  Suppose  if,  hereafter,  the  child  turns  oat  badly, 
how  i«r  are  the  sponsors  guilty  ? 

.  A.  If  they  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  par 
ents  would  bring. him  np  well,  th^  need  scarcely  in- 
quire further ;  but  if  they  did  not  know  enoogh  of  them, 
and  if  the  parents  were  careless,  then  tilie  sponsors  are 
to  blame.  Sponsorship  was  evidendy  institnted  to  serve 
very  different  purposes  from  what  it  does  at  present ;  the 
titled  and  rich  are  chosen,  instead  of  Christian  people, 
who  would  do  their  duty. 

Q.  What  does  the  Church  show? 

A.  The  Church  is  a  society  of  pet^e  eristing  on 
earth,  to  destroy  evil,  and  keep  its  members  in  God's 
ways.  This  great  society  is  contjnually  replenished  by 
fiesh  members,  —  an  ecclesiaatical  necessity  essential  fbi 
the'  ezistonce  of  a  church. 
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Q.  What  is  a  state  of  BalraUoa  ? 

A.  Saved  already  I  you  are  God's  child.  Bom  so, 
natarally,  yon  may  be  ignorant  of  great  principles,  you 
may  live  below  them,  and  refdse  to  avail  youself  of 
that  vrliich  is  yours.  This  is  a  revelation  fron>6od  that 
yon  are  such.  The  inheritance  is  yours  I  If  you  will 
not  claim  it,  yon  may  forfeit  yonr  rights,  yon  may  live 
as  children  c^  the  world,  of  the  flesh,  and  of  the  devil. 

Q,  What  is  to  be  said  to  such  an  one,  who  ia  hving 
forgetful  that  he  is  "  Giod's  child  ?  " 

A.  Ton  are  baptized.  St.  Pan]  looked  on  all  such  as 
Christians.  Heb.  iii.  14,  "We  are  made  partakers." 
2  Cor.  xiii.  6,  **  Know  ye  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in 
you,  if  ye  be  not  reprobates  ?  "  "  Know  ye  not  that  your 
bodies  are  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  " 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  here  of  the  word  reprobate  ? 

A.  Castaway. 

Q,  What  does  this  great  and  beautifiil  doctrine  of 
God  prevent  our  doing  with  regard  to  others  ?  What 
distinction  does  it  forbid  us  to  make  ? 

A.  It  forbids  ns  to  say  tee  are  God's  children,  and  you 
are  of  the  worid.  No  1  erring,  ignorant,  if  yon  will,  but 
God's  child,  nevertheless,  and  our  brother,  thoujgh  hv- 
ing below  his  privileges. 

2dly.  It  destroys  the  poeability  of  vanity  and  excln- 
siveness ;  there  is  an  end  of  all  spiritual  pride,  for  there 
is  no  merit  of  our  own. 

Q.  How  is  this  truth  taught  by  Christ? 

A.  The  beginning  of  His  prayer  representa  it, — "Our 
Father."  The  universal  Father.  This  simple,  small 
word  contains  the  essence  of  Christian  &ith. 

Q.  We  talk  of  resisting  "  the  world,  the  fleah,  and  the 
devil " ;  what  do  we  mean  by  thejie^f 
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A.  The  flesb  means  all  the  deares  that  come  through 
the  channel  of  the  senses,  sach  as  glattony,  idleness, 
love  of  ease,  &c.  Id  a  desert  island,  we-  should  be  sub- 
ject lo  the  desires  of  the  fleah. 

Q.  Axe  we  to  destroy,  crush,  cmcify  those  desires  7 

A.  Not  to  deatn^,  to  ennoble  them. 

Q.  When  we  aaj  "we  are  &llen,"  what  do  we 
mean? 

A.  We  mean  tiuit  our  will  ig  disordered,  that  it  does 
not  take  its  proper  place.  There  is  within  ns  a  mob  (as 
Plato  has  described  it),  a  host,  a  crowd  of  smaller  pas- 
sions all  striving  for  the  masteiy.  Take  for  instance  a 
watch  with  tiie  regulator  bridcen ;  all  the  wheels  must 
go  in  disorder. 

Q.  Why  is  this  view  of  onr  nature  an  important  one  ? 

A.  Because  if  we  look  upon  the  de^res  as  to  be  ez- 
Urpated,  we  shall  go  out  of  the  worid  with  moiiks  and 
hermits.  This  prodoDes  asceticism.  MmiUs  and  her- 
mits taught  that  the  powers  of  the  hodj  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  order  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  the  lusts , 
or,  rather,  the  way  in  wbidi  they  set  about  it  effected 
the  ruin  of  the  physical  enetgies,— such  as  starvation, 
loss  of  sleep,  constant  flagellation,  &c. 

There  is  no  goodnest  in  the  extirpaljon  of  feeUng. 

Q.  When  are  the  baser  parts  of  our  nature  «anobled  > 

A.  When  they  are  under  the  rule"  and  guidance  of 
our  higher  nature,  —  "This  I  say,  then,  walk  in  thft 
tip!]-it,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  cif  the  flesh." 

Let  Christ  rule  in  you,  and  then  Uiese  "  baser  parts  " 
will  be  sanctified.  Take,  for  instance,  woman  and  lier 
sphere :  — 

Slie  mioisters  to  the  grosser  wants  of  our  nature. 
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preparing  food,  keeping  the  house  dean,  aad  m&aj  such 
offices,  which,  if  they  were  done  to  gratify  mere  brutal 
appetites,  would  be  mean  and  low,  but  if  done  in  hve^ 
the  eerricea  are  transformed'  by  the  higher  spirit  into 
something  divine. 

The  cap  of  cold  water  given  in  Ohrist'i  name,  is  the 
spirit  of  love  and  teaderaess  and  pity. 

Think  of  all  these  minor  services  as  ruled  and  directed 
by  lore,  by  self-denial.  Beasts,  when  raled  by  the 
higher  mind  of  man,  become  noble ;  they  remain  besUal 
if  not  ruled. 

We  are  commanded,  "  Glorify  God  in  yonr  body." 
This  was  a  root-thought  of  St.  FaoTs ;  you  will  find  it 
almost  eTerywhere  in  his  writings;  he  has  seized  that 
great  idea,  "  Let  the  baser  and  the  meaner  feelings  be 
ennobled  by  the  higher." 

Iiet  as  understand  ^is  thorongUy,  otherwise  we 
sliall  take  &lse  rrews  of  human  nature.  Eating  and 
drinking  are  not  wrong,  "  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.**  The  lusts  of  the  flesh  are 
not  to  be  crushed,  otherwise  we  shall  form  wrong  con- 
ceptions of  onr  nature. 

Q.  What  is  the  world  as  distii^mshed  firom  the 
flesh? 

A.* 

Q.  What  are  the  dangers  of  die  worid  ? 

A.  Its  spirit,  tfMie,  and  temper  woricing  on  os  to  do 
that  which  is  contrarj/  to  the  spirit  of  Christ 

Q,  Are  the  world's  maxims  always  the  same  ? 

A.  In  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  world  had  a  peculiar 

code  of  honor,  and  they  made  offences  against  that 

*  Nommwm;  — bntaM  SenDOa  XIIL,Steoiid  Sarias. 
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code  all  in  all.  Pride  was  thought  nothing  of,— not 
reckoned  as  ein,  —  bat  if  a  man  was  a  coward  he  waa 
disgraced. 

Q.  How  in  this  instance  would  the  Chnatian  and  the 
man  of  the  world  be  at  i^ne  ? 

A.  If  a  man,  for  the  sake  of  consdence,  refnsed  to 
fight,  he  would  be  condemned  hj  the  iporlcl,  and 
pointed  at. 

Q.  In  oor  day,  what  is  the  worldly  spirit,  par  ex- 
edlencef 

A.  The  love  of  money,  the  wish  to  get  on  in  the 
world;  the  result  of  this  is,  in  trade,  &lse  maxims, 
worldly  ways  of  advancing,  which  are  opposed  to  the 
Christian  spirit  of  justice  and  lair-dealing. 

Q.  Again,  what  is  the  spirit  of  the  worid  in  the  Lon- 
don season  ? 

A.  The  love  of  pleasure,  —  frivoli^, — money, — 
love  of  waste  of  time,  Sec.  Whatever  is  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ  is  the  spirit  of  the  world.  To 
render  homage  to  rank  and  wealth,  when  in  connection 
with  what  is  &lse  and  unworthy  and  mean.  Making 
these  worldly  distinctions  the  chief  ends  of  onr  being, 
instead  of  renouncing  the  world,  when  it  is-opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ 

Q.  We  have  now  seen  what  the  Insts  of  the  flesh 
and  the  world  are ;  what  is  it  to  renounce  the  devil? 

A.  Sit  works  are  the  sins  of  onr  higher  nature,  spir- 
itual offences,  —  such  as  envy,' pride,  anger,  malice. - 
The  solitary  sins  are  those  of  the,^««A,  and  of  the  devil. 
The  world's  spirit  does  not  recommend  envy,  or  intem- 
perance, or  sloth.  All  the  sins  which  attack  our  higher 
nature,  which  might  come  to  us  as  ipiriU,  if  we  had  no 
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bodies  at  idl,  and  ^ich  assail  as  as  BttUtary  sjurits,  are 
■iiis  of  the  devU. 

Q.  Distinguuli  them  from  sins  of  the  flesh,  and  of  the 
world. 

A.  To  rebel  against  God;  to  bow  down  to  wrong. 
They  appeal  to  oar  pride,  to  onr  amhition.  Oar  StLV~ 
ionr's  answer  was,  —  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  I " 

In  th4  estimation  of  the  woiid  these  are  not  con- 
demned. Pride  is  admired.  We  are  most  ashamed  of 
confessing  oar  meaner  seasoal  sins,  — gluttony,  Ssc,  Ac, 
the  slavery  to  onr  lower  passions.  When  we  yield  to 
them,  we  sink  to  a  level  with  the  brate;  but  when  we 
yield  to  the  sins  of  oar  h^fher  nature,  we  are  then  on 
oar  way  to  become  devilt, — vitiating  that  which  should 
lead  to  the  highest  in  us. 

Q,  Let  us  consider  now  "  all  the  articles  of  our  Chris- 
tian faith."  How  many  creeds  are  there  in  the  Church 
of  England? 

A.  Three,— the  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  the  St. 
Athanasian.   . 

Q.  Why  is  a  correct  feith  necessary  to  salvation  ? 

A.  Because  what  we  believe  becomes  onr  character, 
forms  part  of  us,  and  character  ts  salvation  or  damna- 
tion ;  what  we  are,  that  is  oqr  heaven  or  our  heU.  Every 
rin  bears  its  own  punishment. 

Q.  If  I  doubt  the  doctrine  of  immortatily,  for  in- 
stance, what  e^ct  win  that  have  on  my  character  ? 

A.  It  will  narrow  all  our  infinite  desires  to  a  span, 
and,  almost  inevitably,  tfae  passion  or  the  temptation  of 
the  moment  will  conquer.  It  is  true  it  did  not  affect 
the  Stoics  thus,  for  they  held  that  right  was  better  than 
wrong,  and  the  sacrifice  of  evil  inchnations  was  nobler 
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than  the  iadulgeace  of  them,  though  tbej  did  not  b»> 
lieve  in  the  immortality  oC  the  soul.  The  notJeit  creed 
ever  made  out  hy  hnman  beinga  was  that  of  the  Stoics. 

Q.  From  onr  creed,  what  sort  of  a  leli^on  is  Chri^ 
tianitj? 

A.  An  historical  reli^on;  it  deals  irith  &cts,  not 
feelings ;  it  ttandi  upon  &cts.  These  things  Aooe  beeo. 
Jeaus  cUd  live.     He  saffered,  died,  rose  a^tin  t 

Q.  What  do  yoa  leani  frmn  your  behef? 

A.  &c.,  &c,  Ac 

Q.  What  noUon  is  here  attached  to  the  name  of  God  ? 

A.  That  He  is  "  our  Father."  Honer  calls  ivpltia 
the  faiJter  of  gods  and  men,  —  ht  meant  merely  creator. 

Q.  What  do  we  imply  in  the  word  FqOktr  f 

A.  

Q.  What  is  there  between  the  father  and  the  child  7 

A,  A  likeness  between  them. 

Q.  In  what  respect  ?     Not  in  form  T 

A  No ;  in  character.  Onr  ^irittui  relationship  to 
God  is  a  relation  of  likeness.  Anger,  love,  8tc.  are  liot 
eUffermt  in  Hit"  and  in  ns.  Tbey  are  tbe  same  in  kind 
in  Him  as  in  ns,  bat  in  Him  they  are  pnre.  These  are 
words  not  perfectly  correct,  bat  they  express  the  affinity 
between  ne  and  CK>d,  — that  He  feels  Wee  wi,  and  wiA 
ui.  If  He  be  only  a  cold  abstnurtion,  there  can  be  no 
love,  devotion,  trust 

Q.  What  more  is  im|^ed  besides  comnMinity  of  lil»- 

A.  That  His  love  extends  to  oS. 

Q.  Are  any  shot  oat  7 

A.  Not  any. 

Q.  Whom  did  OlrwC  select  as  a  bixriher? 
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A.  A  Samaritan,  a  heretic,  an  alien,  a  foreigner. 

Q,  What  startled  the  Jews  moat  in  the  teaching  of 
JesQs  ? 

A.  Hia  proving  to  them,  by  their  own  Scriptures, 
that  the  Grod  of  their  Others  was  not  t^  God  of  the 
Jews  only. 

Instances  brought  forward :  — 

Elijah  was  sent  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta,  she  being  a 
Gentile  ;  Elisha  to  Naaman  the  Syrian. 

All  were  put  on  an  equality  with  the  Jews.  Christ 
says,  "  In  long-past  times,  your  own  history  teaches  yoa 
what  I  have  com©  to  proclaim,  that  tk^  are  God's  chil- 
dren." 

The  parental  character  so  manifested  to  the  Jews 
was  hatefril  to  them.  We,  too,  arc  as  £ir  as  ever  from 
the  reception  of  that  great  truth.  We  too  often  treat 
servants,  the  poor,  people  ef  a  difierent  creed,  as  if  they 
were  not  of  the  same  fiesh  and  blood,  had  not  the  same 
Father.  Rediae  diat  thoroughly,  —  God  onr  Father! 
"  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  T* 


I  have  said  previously  that  Robertson's  care  of  bis 
Confirmation  candidates  was  an  individnal  care.  The 
following  letter,  brief  and  ephemeral  as  it  is,  will  yet 
show  how  that  watchfulness  was  supported  to  the  last, 
and  with  what  wise  though  tfolness  be  endeavored  to 
seize  the  moment  of  quietude  in  a  ^rl's  existence,  that 
he  might  make  it  a  moment  of  heavenly  quietude,  and 
a  starting-place  from  whence  a  devoted  life  of  sacred 
peace  in  Christ  might  spring :  — 
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Mt  dbae : 

I  widi  to  write  one  line  which  will  reach  jon  the 
daj  before  the  Confimuition,  parti;  to  remind  70n  that 
1  shall  be  with  jou  all,  generally  and  individoally,  on 
the  27th  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  partly  to  advise  yoa 
to  be  as  much  alone  as  possible  the  evening  before.  It 
is  a  valuable  opportunity  for  paumig  in  the  career  of 
li&,  for  taking  breath  as  it  were  before  yon  begin  again, 
reviewing  the  past  and  considering  the  fijtore.  A  few 
years  ago  and  you  were  not:^a  few  more,  and  on  this 
stage  of  life  you  will  be  no  more.  Much  has  been  done, 
much  is  yet  to  be  done  ia  the  interval.  Yon  are  now 
at  the  outset  of  womanhood.  Woman's  duties,  woman's 
strange  and  mixed  destiny  of  snfiering,  feeling,  and  deep 
life  is  beginning.  I  pray  that  it  may  end  as  wisely  and 
beautifully  as  it  is  now,  I  trust,  beginning  (Inrely  and 
gently.  May  Gtod  give  yon  earnestness  when  you 
breathe  your  promise  on  Tuesday  oextl  May  He 
strengthen  you  to  keep  it  through  all  life  with  unlalter* 
ing  fidelity !  May  He  bless  you  now,  my  dear  young 
friend,  and  always  I 
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It  mftj  interest  some  to  read  the  inBcriptiooa  placed 

on  Mr.  Robertson's  Tomb  j  on  the  Window  in  Brase- 

nose  College  Chapel ;  and  on  the  Bust  in  the  Bodleian. 

On  his  Tomb,  hj  his  Congregation  and  Friends :  — 

M.a 

HieSeTerend 

Frkdxkicz  Woxum  Bobebtsoh,  M.  A., 

Ferpetaal  Cnrote  oC  IMnity  Chapel,  Bnght<», 

Bora  8rd  of  Febrawy,  1816  j 

IKed  ISA  of  Aiignat,  1803. 

Honwed  aa  a  Uinister, 

Beloved  as  a  Man, 

He  tnrakened  tlie  holiest  feelings 

In  poor  and  ricki  in  ignorant  and  learned; 

Therefme  is  he  lamented, 

Aa  their  gnide  and  comforter, 

Bj  nuiij  who,  in  the  bond  of  brotheriioodt 

And  in  gratefhl  remembrance, 

Have  erected  this  monmnont 

(3o97  to  the  SitTJoor,  who  was  bis  all  I 

By  the  "Working-men :  — 

To  THE  Ret.  F.  W.  RoBEKnon,  M.  A, 
In  gratoM  remembrance  of  his  sympathj. 

And  in  deep  sorrow  for  their  loss, 

The  memben  of  the  Mechanice'  Institotioii, 

And  the  workiag-men  of  Brighton, 

Have  placed  this  medaUton 

On  ihdr  benefactor's  toiab. 

AD.  18SS. 
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On  the  Meoiorial  Window  in  Brasenoae  College 
Chapel:  — 

FSSDEKICO  CrUUELUO  ROBBBTBOV, 
AoASKwoi  KT  Amici  A-D.  1861. 

Abore,  on  a  Scroll :  — 

Te  DkHU  LXUDAT  FbOPHBTASHIC  LA.m>ABILIS  hoxkbot. 


On  the  Bnst  in  the  Bodleian  Galleiy :  r- 
Ix  Mkhobuh  Fbedbsici  Gdlixliii  BoBSBtfloir, 

AMIOI  POSUEEK. 

~  '  N1.TD8  1816. 
Obiit  185S. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  Subscribers  to  the  Me- 
morial Window  in  Brasenose  College:^ 


The  late  Earl  of  Carole,  E.  G. 
The  Bishop  ofWmdieater,  D.  D. 
The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  D.  D. 
The  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  D.  D. 
The  Biflhop  of  Lichfield,  D.D. 
The    Bishop  cf  Cbwttr  (Dr. 

Jacobson),  D.  D. 
The  BiEhop  of  Tasmania,  D.  D. 
The  Bishop  of  Argjle  and  the 

Isles,  D.T). 
The  Dean  of  St.  Fanl'a,  D.D., 

Brasenose  Collie. 
The  Dean  of  WeKminBler,  D.  D. 
The   Dean   of   Christ   Chnrch, 

D.D. 


TfceDeanofEly,  D.D. 

TheFiincipid  cCBraMnoee,D.D. 

Rev.  B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D. 

Kev.  E.  M.  Goulbam,  D.  D. 

Rot.  H.  BL  ButJa^D.D. 

Bav.  J.  Caird,  D.  D. 

BeT.  J.  MitehiBMtn,  D.  C.  L. 

Rev.ProfeasQrThompMn  (Cam- 
bridge), M.  A. 

Rev.  no&aoi  Jovrett,  H.  A. 

Re*.  Pn^asor  Priee,  M.  A. 

Rev.  Profenor  Wall,  M.  A. 

Re*.  FiofeMor  Plumtre,  IL  A., 
Braaenose  Collie. 

Ber.  Canon  Smidi,  H.  A. 
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Sev.  CinoD  Thickuete,  H.  A.  | 

BnaenoM  Collega.  | 

ftoT.  R.  P.  GraTee,  liLA.  [ 

Rev.  J.  Alartineua,  M.  A.  , 

Rer.  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.  A. 
Kev.  H.  Leiri«,U.A.  I 

Rer.J.  UDaTie>,M.A. 
Rev.  6.  G.  Bradler,  M.  A. 
Bev.  H.  B.  Wibon,  M.  A. 
Rev.  W.  BerUej,  M.  A.,  lace  of 

BraieDose  CoU^e. 
Rev.  H.HiKhtou,M.A. 
Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.  A. 
Rev.  G.  S.  DreiT,M.A.    . 
Bev.  G.  H.  RB}r,  M.A. 
Rev.  L.  CampbdJ,  M.  A. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Matot,  H.  A. 
Rev.  C.  W.  SaiidfoTd,U.A. 
Rev.  H.  Saodf<»^  M.  A. 
Rev.  A.  a  Fturar,  M.  A. 
Rev.  W.  Iiice,U.A. 
Rev.  T.  H.  Sheppard,  U.  A. 
Rev.  W,  MeiTy,M.A.' 
Rev.  T.  R.  UfJcomb,  M.  A.,  tate 

of  Brawnoae  College. 
Rev.  T.  Fowler,  M.  £ 
Rev.  W.  M.  WcdlaBton,  M.  A. 
Kev.  F.  Tozer,  M.  A. 
Rev.  C.  Wickham,M.A. 
Rev.  E.  Hoore,M.A. 
Rev.  L.  J.  HarriBOD,  M.  A. 
Rev.  T.  W.  Nonrood,  M.A. 
Rev.H.  Ffolke^M-A. 
Rev.  C.  S.  Overton,  M.  A. 
The  late  Iter.   £.   C.   Bojle, 

M.A. 
Rev.  T.  W.  Dowding,  M.  A. 
Rev.  A.  T.  Bonnar7M.A. 
Rev.  U.  FeanoD,  M.A. 
Rev.  C.  L.  Coldwell,M.A. 
Rev.  H.  Fearon,  M.A. 
Rev.  8.  Clarke,  M,  A. 
Rev.  R.  S.  Cobbett,M.A. 
Rev.  J.  MacDADght,  M.  A. 
Bev.  H.  G.  De  Baiuea,  U.  A. 


Rev.  W.  Tatea,  M.  A.,  Bivwnoee 

.  C<^ege. 

Eev.  Z  H.  B.  Sbmd,  M.A., 

Braseaoee  Co'iege. 
Rer.  A.  Wataon,  M.  A.,  Breae- 

■we  CoUeee. 
'iey.  B.  Lambert,  M.  A.,  Braie- 

noae  Collega. 
Bev.  B.  Staoler,  M.A.,  BraM- 

uose  CoLege.  . 

Bev.  W.  K.  Maororie,  M-A.^ 

Braaenote  Collie. 
Rev.  G.H.  Sqiiire,M.A.,Braw 

noee  College. 
Bev.    C.    B.    JackKm,    M.A., 

Bnaenose  College. 
Bev.    J.    B.    Bawdon,    M.A., 

Brasenoee  CoU^e. 
Rev.  R.  B.  Leacb,  U.  A.,  Braee- 

now  College. 
Rev.  G.  H.  Bari6w,M.  A.,  Brase- 

ume  Cotlegs. 
Rev.  J.  T.  Sjiei,  M.  A.,  BraMx 

noae  College. 
Bev.  Charie*  Coldwell,  B.  A., 

Bnsenoee  College. 
Bev.  W.  M.  M7en,B.  A.,  Bive- 

note  College. 
Bev.  F.  G.  Blackbnrne,  B.  A., 

Braaenose  College. 
Bev.  H.  J.   Carpenter,  B.A., 

Brasenoee  Collen. 
Bev.  T.  G.  Daviea,  B.  A.,  Brate- 

wve  College. 
Rev.  C.  J.  Parkin,  B.  A.,  Braae- 

noac  CoU^e. 
Bev.  H.  SjeiB,  B.  A.,  Braaenose 

College. 
Be*.  F.lBradshaw,  B.  A.^  Braae- 


Bev.  G.  A.  How,  B.A.,  Bimb- 
noae  Coll^a. 

Rev.  S.  C.  Anaten,  B.  A.,  Brase- 
noee College. 

Bev.  B.  Jockun,  B.A.,  Brase 
ncM  College. 

Bev.  A.  H.  BlDDt,  B.  A.,  Braie 
uoae  College. 
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Rot.  H.  Allen,  B.  A. 
Sir  Jobn  Maxwell,  Bart 
Tbe  late  E.  S.  Cajlev,  E»q.,M.P. 
Alfred  Tennyson,  D.C.L. 
John  Rtttkm,  M.  A. 
Profeasor  Goldwin  Smith,  H.  A. 
Profeesor  Comneton,  M.  A. 
Professor  Aclaua,  M.  Al. 
Proressor  RoUeston,  M.  A. 
Herbert.  iTisher,  Esq.,  M.  A. 
J.  S.  Philpotta,  Esq.,  M.  A. 
A.  Vanaittart,  Esq.,  M.  A. 
W.  L.  Newman,  ^.,  M.  A. 
H.  £.  Oakler.EM.^A. 
G.  Griffid>,EMTSLA. 
J.  R.  Mi^th,  £«q.,  M.  A, 
Kenelm  Digbr,  Esq.,  M.  A. 
V.  DaubeDT,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  Brase- 

noee  CotleKe. 
A.    Holt-WhiU,    Esq.,   M.A^ 

Brasenose  CollMie. 
W.  HarrisoD,  Eaq-.M,  A.,  BrMa- 

noee  CoUega 
W.  E.  Gumbleton,  Esq.,  B.  A., 

Brasenoae  Cdl^e. 

E.  J.    Townley,    Esq.,    B.  A., 
Brasenoae  College. 

F.  Barker,  Esq.,  B.  A.,  BnaeDaBe 
Coll^ 

F.  Brandt,  Esq.,  B.  A.,  Brasenom 

College. 
W.  L.  Stonehonse,  Esq.,  B.A^ 

Brasenoee  College. 
A.  Playne,  Esq.,  B.A,  Bme- 

nose  CoUege. 
J.    C.    Danbuiy,   Esq.,  B.  A., 

Brasenoee  Coll^. 
J.   R.   Waddelow,  £aq.,  B.A., 

Brasenoee  College. 
R.  Shepberd,  Esq.,  B.  A,  Braae- 

nose  College. 

A.  M.  Lipscombe,  Esq.,  B.A., 
Brasenoee  College. 

B.  J.  Croflthwaite,  Esq.,  B.A., 
£rasenose  College. 
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